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PREFACE. 

THE purpose and methods of this commentary on the Acts are in the main the same 
as those of the previous volume on Matthew ; while the different character of the his- 
tory, and the suggestions of various friends who have kindly examined the former work 
with this end in view, have led to some minor modifications. 

The great object, always before me, remains unchanged, to present in the light 
of the latest and best scholarship, and in the side-lights of literature, the history 
of the Early Church as recorded in the Acts, so clearly, so simply, so practically, so 
suggestively, that persons of ordinary opportunity for Biblical study may possess, con- 
densed from widely scattered sources, the substance of the best there is on the subject, 
with many references for those who desire further study and investigation. The goal 
is indeed far away. Every successive time I have been over this ground for the aid 
of Sunday-school teachers, new light from many and often unexpected sources has 
streamed upon it with fructifying power. And it will continue to do so in the 
future. 

I agree with the sentiment so admirably expressed by Mr. Ruskin in his preface 
to the fifth volume of his Modern Painters, " that unless important changes are occur- 
ring in (one's) opinions continually, all his life long, not one of those opinions can be 
on any questionable subject true. All true opinions are living, and show their life by 
being capable of nourishment ; therefore of change. But their change is that of a 
tree not of a cloud. But in the main aim and principle of the book there is no 
variation, from its first syllable to its last." 

So there is no change in the aim of this series to aid teachers of Bible classes, and of 
the Sunday-school, leaders of prayer meetings, ministers of the Gospel, heads of fam- 
ilies, Christian workers of all denominations, as well as individual students of the 
Bible, in training themselves and others in the Christian life by means of the light that 
shines from God through the history of the Early Church. 

The work is critical, but in results rather than in processes. Great pains are taken 
to get at the exact meaning both of words and events. Whatever light the Higher 
Criticism can throw upon these is* utilized, to the best of our ability, for those who 
desire a brief but comprehensive view of the best scholarship. 

At the same time, for those who wish to pursue such investigations in detail, the 
chief problems will be stated in the Introduction, with references to some of the lat- 
est books concerning them. And for all, help will be invoked from every source 
within my reach ; from literature, scientific investigation, the Greek texts, history, 
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geography, travel, pictures, new points of view ; and from the many learned scholars 
who have written upon the book of the Acts. 

Of the three most helpful tendencies of modern Bible study, perhaps the most help- 
ful of all is that which, without neglecting any detail, sees the history as a whole, 
notes the progressive steps, looks at each statement and event in its relation to the 
others, and to the development and results of the entire period. 

The individual events are like sentences written on the sky in letters so large that 
we can see but a sentence at a time, though full of meaning and blessing. But there 
come new visions, deeper meanings, and fuller blessing when we read them in a con- 
nected message from God. 

There is something in a temple, which all the separate stones cannot convey ; 
something in a picture, which the several isolated forms and colors cannot impart. 

For this purpose special attention is called to the Analysis of the Book of The 
Acts, on page xxv, to the Table of Chronology, and to the Titles and Analyses at the 
beginning of each chapter. 

Within the last few years more books have been written upon the Acts than upon 
any other book of the New Testament. They are not chiefly commentaries, but his- 
tories of the Apostolic Age, books on the life of P.aul, explorations in Oriental 
lands, and discussions of the difficult problems connected with the book. And one 
may easily agree with Professor Ramsay in his remark that " enormous difficulties 
beset the editor of the Acts at every step, in the present unsettled state of criticism 
and historical illustration ; " and that u Acts is at the present time the most difficult 
book of the New Testament to edit." 

So far as any fact is proved or question settled, having a bearing upon the inter- 
pretation of the Acts, it will be used. The disputed questions, however interesting 
and profitable, affect the meaning and the practical teaching of only a small portion 
of the book ; just as we enjoy the literary beauty and power of Homer without re- 
gard to the disputed questions of the gradual growth of the Iliad, or whether it was 
the work of several authors, or of Homer, or " of another man by the name of Ho- 
mer ; " and of Shakespeare without regard to the problem whether Shakespeare or 
Bacon wrote the plays, and without studying the great Variorum volumes written 
upon them. What Professor Moulton has said of his own work is true of this : "I 
have made a point of excluding questions of historic controversy, in the belief that 
however important in their own sphere, historic discussions, unless in the simplest 
form, tend to detract from literary presentation." 

Thus we shall try to.understand the heart of this book, to learn the divine lessons 
unfolded in the founding of the kingdom of Jesus Christ, and to come " into fresh and 
immediate contact with the most dynamic persons, incidents, and thoughts that history 
has produced." 

The chronology followed is in the main that given in Dr. Hastings' Bible Diction- 
ary, and very nearly the same as the chronology in the Oxford Helps. Several other 
schemes are given in the Chronological Tables on pp. xix-xxiv. 
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There are frequent quotations (1) when it is desirable to give some well-known 
authority for a statement ; and (2) when anything is said peculiarly well by another 
author, giving variety and flavor beyond what is possible to any one writer. 

The Text will be the combined Authorized and Revised. 

The References are the new ones lately prepared with great care and expense under 
the auspices of the University Presses for the Revised Version. 

The pronunciation of proper names will be marked according to the decisions, and 
with the diacritical notation used in the Oxford Self-Pronouncing Bible, which are 
given on page xl. 

A0BCBNDALE, MASS., 

October, 1901. 
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originally from Tacitus, Josephus, and Eusebins ; and these do not agree, although there are considerations, such 
as the different times of beginning the year, which may bring them closer together. But" the dates are abundantly 
accurate for all practical purposes. 
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Sceva, the exorcist. Burning the magic books. . . . 
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MIGHTILY GREW THE WORD OF GOD AND PREVAILED. 
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McGiffert. 


Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. 
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1 
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Lydda. 
Joppa. 

Csesarea. 
Jerusalem. 

Antioch. 

u 
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Palestine. 

Jerusalem. 



u 
Csesarea. 

Antioch. 


Claudius becomes emperor, 
24 Jan., 41 ; continues 
till 13 Oct., 54. 

Seneca in exile, 41-49. 
Romans in Britain, 43. 
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to 49 

49 

49 to 
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late in 
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46 to 
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45 and 
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48 to 
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44 
62 


The famine. 

Deatli of Herod Agrippa I. 
at the games in Csesarea, 
aged 54. 

London founded, 47. 
Expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome, 48 ? 






Antioch. 
Asia Minor. 
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Antioch, in 
Syria. 
Jerusalem. 
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Asia Minor, 
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Caractacus defeated in 
Britain. 

Expulsion of the Jews from 
Rome. 

Gallic, proconsul of Cor- 
inth. 
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49-53 
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63,54 
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64-57 




Macedonia. 
Philippi. 
Macedonia. 
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Corinth. 

Antioch. 

Jerusalem. 
Syria. 

Asia Minor, 
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Ephesus. 
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Nero, emperor, 54 to 68. 


53 to 
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Birth of Tacitus, 65 




St. Peter at Corinth, 55 
or 66. 
Felix, procurator, 52-59. 
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YI. Paul at Rome. The Appeal to Caesar. The way by which Paul was brought to Borne. 
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Acts 9 : 1 18 




Acts 22 : 6-21. . . 


Paul's voyage and shipwreck 
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Paul rescued, and experience on the island of 
Paul's journey from Malta to Rome 
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Paul's conference with the Jews at Rome . 
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Paul two years a prisoner in his own hired house.. 
Close of the history in the Acts 
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work. 
Epistles. 
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54-56, or 
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56/60 

Spring, 
57/61 
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63 
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Festus, procurator, 59. . 
Luke's Gospel probably 
written. 

Queen Boadicea defeated 
by Suetonius in Britain 
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Burning of Borne, 19 July 
64. 
Persecution of Christians. 
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ANALYSIS. 



FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 



I. THE FOUNDATION, 
JE6US CHRIST. 



II. COMMISSION TO THE 

APOSTLES. 
Chapter 1 : 1-12. 



III. THE POWER. 
Chapter 1 : 13-2 : 13. 



IV. THE CHURCH BEAUTI- 
FUL. 
2:14-47. 



V. THE CHURCH AT JERU- 
SALEM. 
Five or six years. 
3: 1-8:3. 



INCARNATION. 
LIFE. 

TEACHINGS. 
DEATH. 

PROOFS THAT JJESUS WAS 
STILL LIVING. 

THE COMMISSION TO BEAK 

WITNESS 

THE ASCENSION. 

THE PROMISE OF RETUKN. 

WAITING FOB THE PRO- 
MISE OF THE FATHER. 



I 



DESCENT OF THE SPIRIT. 
FIRST EFFECTS. 

PETER'S SERMON. 
BIRTH OF THE CHURCH. 

CHARACTERISTICS. 



GROWTH, IN TWO r EJEC- 
TIONS. 



CHURCH LIFE, TWO KINDS. 

ATTACKS FROM WITHOUT. 

DANGERS FROM WITHIN. 
ORGANIZATION. 



MEANS OF GROWTH. 



Recorded in the former treatise of 
Luke. 



] Eleven appearances during 40 days. 

' in Jerusalem. 

in Samaria. 
I in Galilee. 
(, in all the world. 



Prayer meeting. 

One hundred and toyenty disciples. 

Election of Matthias iu place of 

Judas. 

Symbol of the wind. 
Symbol of the flame. 
Speaking with tongues. 
Amazement. 
Inquiry. 
Opposition. 

Defence. 

Argument. 

Application. 

Three thousand converted. 

Baptized. 

Fellowship. 

Teachableness. 

Worship. 

Generosity. 

Joy. 

Singleness of heart. 

Attractiveness. 

In numbers, 3000 ; 5000 ; great 
numbers, including priests. 

In spiritual life, knowledge, cour- 
age, faith. 

(1) Peaceful, joyful, steady, heavenly 
life. 

(2) Troublous times, dangers, oppo- 
sition ; and victories over them. 

( Imprisonment. 
I Persecutions. 

False accusations. 

Martyrdom. 

False disciples. 

Complaints of partiality. 

Apostles for preaching. 

Deacons for ministrations to the 
poor. 

The witness of the apostles. 

The witness of good works. 

The witness of character produced 
by believing in Jesus. 

The witness of signs and wonders. 

The witness of divine deliverance. 

The witness of conduct under perse- 
cution. 

The witness of Stephen's martyr- 
dom. 
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VI. THE CHURCH EX- 
TENDED 

8:4-9: 42. 
Two or three years. 



VII. THE FIRST GENTILE 
CHURCH AT ANTIOCH. 

10: 11-2: 24. 
Seven or eight years. 



VIII. FIRST MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY THROUGH ASIA 

MINOR. 

13:1-15: 40. 

Two or three years. 



IX. SECOND MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. EUROPE. 

15 : 41-18 : 23. 
Two or three years. 



X. THIRD MISSIONARY 
JOURNEY. EUROPE AND 

ASIA. 

18 : 23- -21 : 16. 
Three or four years. 



XI. EVENTS WHICH 

BROUGHT ST. PAUL TO 

ROME. 



TO SAMARIA, 

GALILEE, 

SYRIA. 



PAUL 

AND 

SILAS. 



' Apollos. 
Aquila. 
Priscilla. 
Timothy. 
Luke. 
Sopater. 

PAUL. -I Aristarchus. 
Secundus. 
Gaius, 
Tyehicus. 
Trophimus. 
Philip. 
Agabus. 



AT JERUSALEM. 



AT C.2ESAREA. 



' By persecution 

To Samaria, by Philip the evangel- 
ist, Peter, and John. 
To Ethiopia, by Candace's treas- 
urer. 

To Damascus, by Paul, converted. 
To Antioch, by persecuted dis- 
ciples. 

. To Cilicia, by Paul. 
To Lydda, by Peter. Eneas. 
To Joppa, by Peter. Dorcas. 
Rest from persecution. Great in- 
crease. 



EXTENSION IN TERRI- 
TORY. 



EXTENSION IN THOUGHT 
Movement toward a world- 
wide gospel. I 



PAUL 

AND 

BARNABAS. 



Csesarea. 
Antioch. 



Conversion of Cornelius. 
( Jews. 
I Gentiles. 
Arrival of Barnabas. 
Arrival of Paul. 
Relief sent to Jerusalem. 
Conversion of Paul. 
Roman centurion baptized. 
Jews and Gentiles united in the 

church. 

j Gentile aid to Jerusalem. 
[ The missionary spirit. 

Cyprus. 

Antioch of Pisidia. 

Iconium. 

Lystra. 

Derbe. 

Return to Antioch of Syria. 

Council at Jerusalem. 

Revisits churches of Asia Minor. 
They enter Europe. 

1 x PP lf I Conversion of jailor. 
Thessalonica. 
Berea. 

Athens. j 1 Thessalonians. 
Corinth. ( 2 Thessalonians. 

f Revisits Jeru- 



Return to Antioch. 



salem ; some 
time in Anti- 
och. 

Galatians. 



Revisits Asia Minor. 
Sceva. 
Burning magic books. 

ri| J T"\* 



Ephesus. 



Shrines of Diana. 



The mob. 
^1 Corinthians. 
Revisits Macedonia | 2 Corinthians. 

and Greece. ( Romans. 

Troas. Eutychus. 
Miletus. Address to Ephesian elders. 
Tyre. Seven days. 

Csesarea. j ? hil | p th l evan list. 
( Agabus the prophet. 
To Jerusalem. 

Reception of Paul. 

Paul's vow. 

The mob. 

The rescue. 

In Castle Antonia. 

The conspiracy. 

Paul sent to the capital. 

A prisoner for two years. 

Trial before Felix. 

Appeal to Caesar. 

Trial before Festus, 
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.ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK OF THE ACTS. 



XII. PAUL AT ROME. 

CLOSE OP THE ACTS. 
BURNING OF HOME. 
MARTYRDOM OF PAUL. 
MARTYRDOM OF PETER. 
DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM. 



' Paul sent a prisoner to 

Rome. 

Voyage and shipwreck. 
Journey from Malta to 

Rome. 

Paul a prisoner at Rome. 
Conference with, the Jews. 
. Two years a prisoner. 



Philippians. 
Colossians. 
Ephesians. 
Philemon, 



INTRODUCTION TO THE BOOK OP THE ACTS. 

I. THE BOOK OF THE ACTS. 1. " If anything is clear, it is that the book of the Acts is not 
a mere collection of documents, but a' well-ordered and artistically arranged composition." 1 
" To me it appears a singularly clear work of history, viewed in the light of the commission 
given to the apostles by their Master in the opening section." 2 

2. The book of the Acts cannot be understood perfectly except in connection with the 
f Gospel according to Luke, of which it claims to be the continuation. It is the " second book 
of the Life of Jesus." 

As the Gospels record what Jesus began to do and teach, so the Acts records what he 
continued to do and teach. This was done through the Holy Spirit, " who is to be to 
the disciple and to the church all that Christ would have been had he tarried among 
us, and been the personal companion and counsellor of each and all. Whatever appears 
in the Gospel narratives in the form of precept or teaching reappears in the Acts in the 
form of practice or example." 8 JThe Acts is "the church of God in action." It shows us \ 
how the apostles and early Christians interpreted and applied the teachings of Jesus. It is 
the history of the founding of the church which Jesus came to institute ; and of the visible 
beginning and development of the kingdom of heaven which Jesus declared was at hand ; 
it was the spring-time bursting into flower and fruit, of the old tree which had been 
planted by God centuries before, and cultured and trained throughout the whole Old Testa- 
ment history. - - : . 

3. The Acts is the record, under the direction of the Holy Spirit, of the inspired history of 
the early church, founded by the power of the Holy Spirit, and guided in its development 
and work by his inspiration. There is no possible understanding of this marvellous epoch, 
this turning point in the world's history, without the miraculous power of God as manifested 
on the day of Pentecost. No other power can account for the change in the apostles and 
early disciples, or for the changes wrought in the history of the world. Next to the resur- 
rection of Jesus, this is the supreme miracle of history. " The Holy Spirit is referred to by 
name fifty times in the Acts, more frequently than in all^the.fQJir. Gospels together ; " 4 and 
this because He was the soul of the history. That the course of the world was changed by a 
few poor fishermen, without rank, or power, or wealth, or learning, or army, challenges our 
admiration, and compels us to believe that the change was wrought by the Spirit of God 
(1 Cor. 1 : 24-31). 

4. The extent of its history reaches about thirty-two years, or one generation ; as the Gos- 
pel history extends over thirty-three years, the previous generation. 

5. It "is eminently a hopeful book," for it is the rapid unfolding of the kingdom of 

1 Prof. McGiffert, Apostolic Age, p. 340. 

2 Prof. Moulton, Modern Reader's Sible, " St. Luke and St. Paul." Preface. 

3 A. T. Pierson, D. D. 

* Prof. Lumly in Cambridge Sible. 
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God, and shows a marvellous rate of progress, and looks forward to the second coming of 
our Lord. 

6. " It is animate with the spirit of joy." The apostles even rejoice that they are counted 
worthy to suffer for him (5 : 41). The tidings which they preach, like those the angels 
brought, are " good tidings " (13 : 32). Paul and Silas sing in prison (16 : 25), and the 
acceptance of the gospel is everywhere attended with great joy (8 : 39 ; 13 : 52 ; 15 : 3 ; 
16 : 34 ; etc). 

7. It is a book of missionary activity. Intensity of purpose and effort pulsates through 
it. 

8. It is a book exemplifying God's providence in many ways, as in the choice of deacons, 
the conversion of Saul, and the way in which he reached Rome. 

9. It is a book of victories, of the greatest victories recorded in history. " The matter in- 
cluded within the covers of these two small volumes (Luke and Acts) has turned the world 
upside down, laid the foundations of modern religion and civilization, and struck a unity 
through all history." 1 

" In the Agamemnon of ^schylus there is a magnificent description of the fire-signals by 
which the Greek hero made known to his queen at Argos the capture of Troy. The poet 
tells us how the courier flame flashed from mountain to mountain, leaping over the plains and 
seas from Ida to the Scaur of Hermes in Lemnos, thence to Mount Athos, then to Makis- 
tus, Messapium, Cithseron, and so at last to the roof of the Atridse. 

" Even so does St. Luke, a poet and more than a poet, tell us how the beacon lights of Chris- 
tianity flashed from Jerusalem to Antioch, from Antioch to Ephesus, and to Troas, and 
to Philippi, from Philippi to Athens and Corinth, until at last it was kindled in the very pal- 
ace and Praetorian camp of the Caesars at Imperial Rome. The Light of the World dawned 
in the little Judsean village, and brightened in the Galilean hills, and then it seemed to set 
upon Golgotha amid disastrous eclipse. The Book of the Acts shows us how, rekindled from 
its apparent embers, in the brief space of thirty years, it had gleamed over the _3Egean, and 
over Hadria, and had filled Asia and Greece and Italy with such light as had never shone 
before on laud or sea." 2 

II. THE ENVIRONMENT. When Christianity entered into the world's history, it was, 
as Lightfoot says, at the confluence of three great civilizations, the Greek civilization 
of Literature and Art ; the Roman, of Government and Law ; the Jewish, of Revealed 
Religion. Christianity used or absorbed whatever was best in them all ; but at the same 
time was opposed by the combined sum of all the false and evil forces they represented and 
embodied. We best understand the history in the Acts when we realize this environ- 
ment. 

In opposition to Christianity were most of the great world forces, the government, the 
wealth, the armies, the religions, the unbelief, the fashions and customs, which embodied 
the selfishness and the worst passions of the human heart. 

1. The religion was polytheism. The gods and goddesses were innumerable. " The hea- 
then thought of the world as the playground of malicious gods and spirits, which were lying 
in wait for an opportunity to play some mad prank in the realm of nature, cross the plans 
and purposes of some other god, or inflict an injury on some unsuspecting and helpless 
mortal." 3 Hence the people tried to propitiate the favor of many gods. The more they 

1 Prof. R. G. Moulton. 

2 Canon Farrar in Messngfs of the Books. 

3 Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher, History of the Apostolic Church, 25. 
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worshipped the safer they were. " It was like taking out an insurance policy in many com- 
panies." 

2. This religion not only did not require morals in its worshippers, but the gods themselves 
were immoral, and one of the attractions of their worship was that the social vice could in 
some cases at least be practised as a part of the worship itself. Thus at Antioch, which in 
vice was a miniature Some, were the famous pleasure grounds of Daphne, " where all that 
was beautiful in nature and art had created a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice." l 

Dr. Breed suggests that perhaps the destruction of Pompeii soon after these clays, so 
..like that of Sodom, may have been to preserve the records of the horrible nature of the vice 
and crime at this period as a testimony to the fruit of heathenism. 2 

3. " Christianity met a powerful enemy in the new and universal religion that had just been 
invented. This was Emperor-worship. In the days of the republic, the Romans had deified 
their city. According to Roman modes of thought, everything of value had a ' genius ' that 
presided over it. So temples were erected and sacrifices offered to the genius of Rome. 
When Augustus became Emperor, the same process of reasoning led them to deify him. 
To his genius also temples were built, altars set up, sacrifices appointed, and a ritual fixed. 
His statues were everywhere, and to refuse to sacrifice before one of them was to be guilty 
of high treason, which was of course punishable with death. Christians were every day 
brought into contact with this practice, and as they had to refuse, persecution was the ne- 
cessary result. This soon came to be the test in all trials of Christians. They were placed 
before a statue of the Emperor, and if they sacrificed they were set free ; but if they re- 
fused, they were at once condemned to death." 8 

4. Heathenism was the official religion of the empire, and idolatrous practices and ritual 
were interwoven into almost every transaction of daily and public life. It was very difficult 
for Christians to escape from being compromised by idolatrous rituals either in social or in 
business life. See Acts 15 and 1 Cor. 10. 

5. The Christian religion originated in Judea, and for some time most of the Christians 
were Jews. But the Jews were hated and despised. Their religion, their separation from 
unbelievers, their sabbath-keeping, their strict moral teachings, their assumption of superi- 
ority, made them offensive to their heathen neighbors. 4 

On the other hand, many things had prepared the way for the progress of Christianity. 

1. It was a time of intellectual and spiritual awakening. Some of the greatest writers in the 
world had stirred the minds of the people. They had taught better morals. They had ar- 
gued for immortality. There was a large reading public. " New works by prominent au- 
thors were anxiously awaited, eagerly read, and quickly sent to the farthest provinces." 8 

" Tacitus and Juvenal paint the death-bed of Pagan Rome. They have no eyes to see the 
growth of New Rome. Christianity was the friend, not the enemy, of Rome." " " One of the 
most remarkable sides of the history of Rome is the growth of ideas which found their real- 
ization and completion in the Christian Empire. Universal citizenship, universal equality, 
a Universal Church, were all ideas which the Empire was slowly working out, but which 
it could not realize till it merged itself in Christianity." 6 

1 Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul. 

2 Preparation of the World for Christ. See Farrar's story, Darkness and Daivn; Uhlhorn's Conflict of Christian ity 
with Heathenism. 

3 Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher, History of (lie Apostolic Church, 25. 

4 See Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire, oh. 9, for this and a fuller discussion of the subject. 
c Prof. Ramsay. " Mommsen. 
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2. The Jews had been dispersed through all lands, carrying the Old Testament, which 
bore witness to one God and held the prophecies of the Messiah ; and they, had established 
synagogues in almost every town, so that there was a place in which to preach the gospel, 
and a people who could easily be reached. The Old Testament had been translated into 
Greek (the Septuagint version), and could be read by nearly all who could read at 
all. 

3. Not only had the dispersed Jews done those things, but they themselves had been modi- 
fied by their contact with other nations, other cultures, philosophies, and civilizations ; so 
that while they held to the one true spiritual and loving God, and the highest morality, yet 
they became less obnoxious to the better class of heathen. 

4. Moreover the Jews dispersed among the nations " had been tremendously in earnest in 
their efforts to convert the world," and had succeeded in winning a large number of prose- 
lytes among the more devout heathen who were hungering for a better religion than the 
popular one. Such were the centurions of Capernaum and Csesarea, and the " devout women " 
of Acts 13: 50. These were especially prepared to receive the Good News of Jesus Christ. 
Some of the methods of this propaganda are mentioned by Professor Thatcher, the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into Greek, commentaries upon them, philosophical works, histories 
of the Jewish nation, epic poetry, and the drama. 

" As Homer had sung of Troy and her fate, so Philo, the epic poet, wrote the history of 
Jerusalem and her kings in the form of a great epic poem. Just as the Greek drama- 
tists had chosen some great and decisive event in the history of their country for the subject 
of their greatest dramas, and thereby held up their history for the admiration of the world, 
so the Jews competed for praise and honor for their land by presenting its history in the same 
fascinating way. We have fragments of one of these plays, called The Exodus, a dramati- 
zation, as its name indicates, of the biblical story of the Exodus from Egypt." 1 

5. There were many lands, but nearly all the world was subject to the one government 
at Rome ; so that the preachers of the gospel could travel in safety, and be protected in 
their work. Great military roads extended throughout the empire. 

6. The world was at peace, so that the gospel could have free course. The doors of the 
Roman temple of Janus were shut ; and no great wars prevented the missionaries from 
going everywhere with the gospel. 

7. The Greek language was spoken everywhere together with the native languages, so that 
the gospel could be heard and read by a large number in every land. This universal lan- 
guage was an aid of incomparable value for the rapid evangelization of the world. 

8. There was a preparation in the needs, the oppressions, the poverty, as well as the long- 
ings and ideals and hopes awakening in the hearts of the people. A gospel of love, of for- 
giveness, of brotherhood, of divine care over all, of a new kingdom, of new life, of heaven, 
met these needs, and fulfilled these hopes. 2 

III. THE AUTHOR. " The Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles are the work of 
the same person, and all tradition and argument suggest that the author was St. Luke, the 
companion of St. Paul." This is the conclusion to which the long argumentative article in 
Hastings' Bible Dictionary arrives. 8 

1 Thatcher's The Apostolic Church, 24-29. 

2 See Preparation of the World for Christ, by David R. Breed, D. D., and The Preparation for Christianity, by Prof. 
R. M. Wenley, Sc. D., Ph. D. 

3 Hastings' Bible Dictionary (1898), art. "Acts," by Rev. Arthur Cayley Headlam, M. A., B. D., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford. 
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1. " The name of Luke has been handed down by unbroken tradition as the author of the 
Third Gospel and the Acts. . . . This universal acceptance goes far to prove the fact." 1 

2. The writer of the " We "-sections, called the "Travel-document," must have been a 
companion of Paul. And " the view which attributes the composition of the whole of the 
Acts to the author of the ' We '-sections receives very strong support from linguistic con- 
siderations." " The evidence seems to me irresistible." 2 " The German philologist Vogel 

. . . states the common-sense view of the matter in pointing out that when an author of 
such literary skill as the author of the Acts undoubtedly possessed passes without a break 
from the third to the first person in his narrative, every unprejudiced reader will explain it 
on the ground that the author thus wished modestly to intimate his own personal presence 
during certain events." 8 

3. That Luke was the author of the Acts is rendered almost certain by the many indica- 
tions in the book that the author was a medical man, agreeing with the almost universal 
ancient tradition that Luke was a physician. See Dr. Hobart's interesting and valuable 
book, The Medical Language of St. Luke, of which Zahn recently says : " Dr. Hobart 
has proved, for every one for whom anything can be proved, that the author of the Lucan 
work (Luke and Acts) is a Greek physician acquainted with the terms of the medical art." 4 

4. " The general character of the history goes far to stamp the Acts as a contemporary 
record. . . . The personal narratives are related with a wealth of local and circumstantial 
details which must have been unattainable after the lapse of a few years, however easily 
accessible at the time." 4 This confirms the authorship of Luke. So does the Pauline char- 
acter of the Acts as compared with the epistles show that the author was a companion of 
Paul. 5 

Most of the leading English scholars and many of the German accept the Lucan author- 
ship of the Acts, such as Ramsay, Knowling, Kendall, Hastings' Bible Dictionary, Renan, 
Weiss, Blass, Lightfoot. See an interesting article by Prof. Ramsay on " The Authorship 
of the Acts " in Expositor, February, 1898. 

On the other hand, Prof. Paul W. Schmiedel (Zurich), in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, 
Prof. Arthur C. McGiffert (Theol. Sem., New York), Weizsaeker, and others argue against 
the authorship of Luke, believing that a later writer in the second century compiled the Acts 
from various earlier documents, and especially the " Travel-document " which may have 
been by Luke, or by some other companion of Paul. Professor McGiffert suggests, and in 
much of his work takes for granted, that the Acts was written, not by Luke the companion 
of Paul, but by some other man by the name of Luke of a later date. 

IV. THE DATE OF WEITING. Our decision as to the date when the Acts was written 
depends largely on(l) the question of authorship, and (2) on the date when the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke was written. For Acts must in any event have been written later than the Gos- 

1 The Acts of the Apostles (1897), by Rev. Frederick Kendall, M. A.,' of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

2 HorsK Synopticse (1809), 140-158, by Rev. Sir John C. Hawkins, Bart., M. A. 

8 Prof. R. J. Knowling, D. D., of King's College, London, in The Expositor's Greek Testament. 

4 Rendall. 

c " Luke, a native of Antioch, by profession a physician, having associated for the most part with Paul, and having 
companied not a little with the other apostles, has left us examples of that art of healing of souls which he acquired 
from them, in two inspired books, one in the Gospel, . . . the other in the Acts of the Apostles, which he composed not 
from report, as in the other case [that of the Gospel], but from what he had himself observed." Eusebius, Ecclesias- 
tical History, Book in. chap. 4. " The acts of all the apostles are written in one book. Luke explains to the most excel- 
lent Theophilus everything that had happened in his presence. "-Muratorian Fragment, a list of New Testament 
writings edited by the Italian scholar Muratori, dating from about B. o. 170. 
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pel ; and if Luke wrote it the writing could not have been many years later than the death 
of St. Paul. 
The arguments are almost conclusive for a date somewhere between A. D. 62 and 70. 

1. All the arguments for the Lucan authorship favor this date. 

2. " The date is not far from A. D. 63, for the narrative breaks off abruptly at the end of 
Paul's two years' residence at Rome (his first imprisonment). Why is this ? Evidently, 
because there is no more to tell at the time. The writer continues his history up to the date 
of his writing and stops there. If he had been writing after the death of Paul, he would cer- 
tainly have told us of the circumstances of his death. There is no rational explanation of 
this abrupt ending, except that the book was written about the time when the story closes. 
This was certainly about A. . 63." l 

3. Dr. Kendall says that to his mind the most forcible argument for fixing an early date 
for the Third Gospel is the urgent demand for Christian Scriptures among " the multi- 
tude of Greek believers who had been trained in the synagogue upon the Jewish scriptures, 
and were now flocking thence into the Pauline churches. Critics who postpone the publica- 
tion of the Synoptic Gospels to the latter part of the first century, or later, hardly realize 
the urgency of this demand. . . . His Gospel . . . was in all probability completed and 
the materials collected for the Acts before the arrival of the author at Rome. Its clos- 
ing verses bring down the history to A. D. 62. Two years later came the Neronian persecu- 
tion, and soon after that the Jewish war altered the face of the religious world. The Jews 
became down-trodden exiles ; the Roman Empire and populace took their place as persecu- 
tors of the church. Of that altered world the author gives no hint ; and I see no reason to 
date the publication of Acts much later than the termination of the history in 62," 2 

" The chief argument for a later date of Luke is generally based on Luke 21 : 20, as com- 
pared with Matt. 24: 15 ; Mark 13 : 14," because it is thought that the form of the prophecy 
there recorded concerning the destruction of Jerusalem " has been modified by the know- 
ledge of what happened at the siege of Jerusalem. The Gospel therefore was written 
after that event." 3 But the logic of this inference is not good ; and it is much more satis- 
factory to regard Luke's Gospel as written earlier, than by a late date to compel a later date 
for the Acts. 

The dates are given by different writers, thus : 

64-70, Rendall, Knowling, Blass, Hitzig, and the majority of the older authorities. 

About 80, Weiss, Ewald, Meyer, Renan. 

Ramsay considers that the finishing touches of the Gospel were inserted while Titus was 
reigning as sole Emperor, 79-81, and Acts immediately following. 

McGiffert places the date in the reign of Domitian, 8 1-96. 4 

Schmiedel, in The Encyclopaedia Biblica, places it somewhere between 105 and 130. 

"The arguments for later date are given most fully among recent writers by Holtzmann, 
Einleitung, 1892, p. 405." 8 

V. METHOD OF PUBLICATION. " There was no printing-press, but books were quickly 
and inexpensively made. Every publisher kept a large number of slaves, who were trained 
penmen, and to these the work which was to be published was dictated. As one read, hun- 
dreds wrote, and when the reader had finished there were so many hundreds of copies ready 
to be put on the market. The book trade throughout the empire was large and important. 

1 Washington Gladden, D. D. 2 Acts of the Apostles, 12, 13. 

3 Dr. Headlam in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 4 SI. Paul the Traveller, 387. 
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There were many publishing houses, bookstores, and public libraries in the cities. Books 
were not so large as books now are, but many volumes were to be had at prices ranging from 
ten cents to one dollar, according to size and binding." l 

" Christian writings may have been (a) reproduced by means of written copies, a method 
which would be at best limited, or (b) read with comments to various circles of listeners. 
Probably the latter method was more common in the early days of Christianity. Pliny's 
correspondence is full of references to the custom of ' publishing ' a book by reading it 
aloud to a group of friends." 2 

VI. THE SOURCES. As Luke expressly says in the preface to his Gospel that he derived 
his information from the records of eye-witnesses, with which he was perfectly familiar, the 
same is doubtless true of his treatise on the Acts of the Apostles. He " had a perfect un- 
derstanding of all things from the very first," " of those things most surely believed among 
us." Here then we have the Sources of the Acts, beyond what he had himself personally 
seen and known. 

1. For the four passages called the "We" sections (16 : 10-17 ; 20 : 5-15 ; 21: 1-18 ; 
27 : 1-28 : 16), containing 97 verses in all, Luke had his personal experience and observa- 
tion, recorded in his own notes, and in his memory which would be assisted by Paul, with 
whom he was in the closest intimacy of companionship. 

2. For the first twelve chapters Luke must have depended upon the oral or written reports 
of those who were acquainted with the facts. " It is plain from the narrative that a man in 
St. Luke's position would be brought into contact with many persons from whom he could 
have obtained rich and varied information, and in many cases the details of his narrative 
point unmistakably to the origin of the information." 8 

Thus Luke could learn from Barnabas (with whom he would be acquainted at Antioch, his 
birthplace, according to Eusebius) many things about the early church ; and perhaps still 
more from John Mark, the companion of Paul, in whose mother's house the early disciples 
were accustomed to meet, and where Peter returned to the disciples after his miraculous 
escape from imprisonment. " It would have been strange if amongst the men of Cyprus and 
Gyrene who fled from Judaea to Antioch, 11 : 19, there had been none who were baptized at 
the first Christian Pentecost, cf. 2 : 10, 41 (Zahn, u. s., p. 414). ... St. Luke had access also 
to the information preserved by Mnason, a disciple apxatos, i. e., from the first Pentecost, 
cf. 11 : 15; 21: 16, from whom likewise he may have learnt the account given in 9: 31-43. 
In chap. 21 we are also told how Luke was a guest for several days in the house of 
Philip the Evangelist, vers. 8-12, an intercourse which could have furnished him with the 
information narrated not only in 8 : 4-40, but in 6 : 1-8 : 3; 10 : 1-11 : 18." 8 

Thus Luke would have much accurate knowledge directly from eye-witnesses and partak- 
ers in the events, besides such written documents as had been made to preserve the records 
of the church. 

3. As to the record of the speeches, " we may notice two points. (1) They are all very 
short, too short to have been delivered as they stand, and for the most part the style in 
which they are written is that of the historian. They are clearly, therefore, in a sense his 
own compositions. But (2) on the other hand there is no reason for thinking, a priori, that 
the speeches cannot be historical. . . . The speeches of the leading apostles would impress 
themselves on the growing community, and would be remembered as the words of the Lord 
were remembered." 4 

1 Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher. Moffat, Historical New Testament. 

3 Knowling. Hastings' Bible Dictionanj. 
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" A careful consideration of the speeches and of their appropriateness to their various 
occasions tends more and more surely to refute the notion that they are fictitious addresses, 
the work of a writer of the second century. The testimony of Dr. MeGiffert may be cited 
as bearing witness to the primitive character of the reports of the speeches of St. Peter in 
the early chapters of Acts, and for the truthful manner in which they represent a very early 
type of Christian teaching." l 

Paul would naturally remember Stephen's speech, and he could give a true report of his 
own addresses. " The speeches of St. Paul are singularly harmonious with the situation." 

Moffatt suggests that the author of the Acts would " work up his sources into extant his- 
tory very much as the mediseval chronicler (Layamon) is reported to have compiled his 
Brut, or Chronicle of Britain, from three "noble books" in which he found his chief mate- 
rials, namely, the English book of Bede, Albin, and the fair Austin's Latin Treatise, but 
especially Wace's Norman-French Version of Geoffrey's History."- 2 

" Then Layamon before him laid these books, 
And turned their leaves and lovingly beheld them ; 
Then in his fingers took up the quill, 
And so he wrote on book-skin, and true words 
He set together, gathering into one 
Three books." 8 

There are some interesting comparisons of the discussion of the composite nature of 
the Acts with other literature in President A. H. Strong's The Great Poets and their 
Theology. " The German Lachman resolved the Iliad into sixteen distinct and clearly de- 
fined lays." " Paley has compared the Iliad and the Odyssey to pictures of stained glass 
made up by an artistic combination of handsome bits of older windows which fortune and 
time had shivered." The combatants are more and more arraying themselves on the side 
of the traditional view that both poems are by the same author, and that this author is 
Homer. But Homer himself may have taken many years for the elaboration of bis 
poems, revising and improving them as he repeated them again and again, so that during 
those years versions of various degrees of perfection may have been set in circulation. Goethe 
in one of his letters to Schiller cites different versions of his own poems, in connection with 
the theory we have been considering. He had at various times amended and enlarged them; 
but he did not on that account prove that there was a second Goethe, or many Goethes. 

VII. THE CHRONOLOGY of the book of the Acts is connected with so many vexed ques- 
tions, and is under such a fire of discussion that the various arguments cannot be presented 
in the space at our disposal, but only reference to the full, and learned discussions, and a 
table on pages xx-xxv giving the results arrived at by a number of leading scholars. 

The greatest variations, however, are but a few years at most. The critical points are : 

The date of the crucifixion. 

The conversion of Paul. 

The death of Herod Agrippa. 

The missionary conference at Jerusalem. 

The arrival of Festus in Palestine in the place of Felix. 

The martyrdom of St. Paul. 

1 Knowling. Compare remarks of Schmiedel in Encyc. Bibliea, 1. 48. 

2 Historical New Testament, p. GIG. Appendix. 

s Abbey, Eeligious Thought in Old English Verse, p. 30. Quoted by Moffatfc. 
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In these the greatest changes from the common dates, by some authorities, are the date of 
the conversion of Paul, and the date of the recall of Felix and the arrival of Festus, accord- 
ing to the shorter dates of Etisebius, instead of the later dates of Josephus. 

The whole subject can be studied iu Hastings' Bible Dictionary and Cheyne's .Encyclopaedia 
Biblicas in Lewin's Fasti Sacri; Ramsay's St. Paul the Traveller ; in the Introductions to 
the Commentaries of Kendall, Kuowling, and others ; in Blass' Acta Apostolorum ; Harnack's 
Chronologic articles by Professor Ramsay on the Pauline Chronology in the Expositor for 
March, 1897, Dee., 1899; "A Fixed Point in Pauline Chronology," Expositor for May, 
1896, and " A Second Fixed Point " in Sept., 1900; Professor Bacon, " Criticism of the New 
Chronology of Paul " in the Expositor for Feb., 1898, and November and December, 1899. 
The Biblical World for 1898 and 1899. Mr. James Veruon Bartlet in his Apostolic Age 
(1899), and in the Expositor for Oct., 1899. 

THE WESTERN TEXT. The Text of Westcott 1 and Hort is regarded as on the whole the 
most accurate text we possess, having been decided upon after immense labor iu collating 
manuscripts. 

But within a few years the greatest interest has centred around what is called the West- 
ern Text, the most important representative of which is Codex Bezae, now in the University 
library at Cambridge, England. It was found at Lyons iu 1562 by Theodor Beza, and pre- 
sented by him to the University. It is remarkable as the first example of a copy of the 
Bible in two languages, Greek and Latin, facing each other on opposite pages ; and for the 
notable variations from the usual text. 

The theory of Professor Blass is that Luke wrote the Acts twice, giving us two originals; 
first a rough copy, which remained at Rome, and was the foundation of the Western Text, 
and second a fair copy, revised and somewhat abridged, and on fine paper for the use of 
Theophilus, as a man of some rank. Blass, in the Prolegomena to his Ada Apostolorum (p. 32), 
gives two examples from ancient history, one from a charming ode of Catullus, describing a 
poet who wrote first on common papyrus, and then made a revised copy on parchment. So 
he. thinks Luke wrote first on common paper, and then a revised copy on elegant paper for 
Theophilus. The other example is that of a lately discovered book of Aristotle. 

The reviser's aim was to make the story clear and complete. " For this latter purpose he 
added some touches where surviving tradition seemed to contain trustworthy additional 
particulars. . . . The process of modernizing was performed with skill. It was applied to 
many passages in which the received text presented real difficulty, and to a few where the 
received text still defies interpretation. In several cases, chiefly relating to Asia Minor, it 
produced a text which is really smoother and clearer in expression without actual change of 



sense." 



See Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire, chapter 8. Kenyon's Our Bible and the Ancient 
Manuscripts, Codex Bezse, pp. 139-144. Prolegomena of Blass' Acta Apostolorum. Intro- 
duction to Professor Kuowling's Expositor's Greek Testament, on Acts. 

Prof. Ramsay shows how the Western Text applies to several parts of Acts 13 to 21, 
which will be referred to in the Commentary on those chapters. 
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SOME RECENT LITERATURE ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

No book of the New Testament has received more attention from critical students during 
the last few years than has the book of the Acts ; and quite a large number of volumes' have 
been published, and still more articles in the Biblical magazines, discussing the various ques- 
tions concerning this book. 

Prof. R. J. Knowling's Acts of the Apostles, 1900, vol. ii. of the Expositor's Greek Testa- 
ment series. It is bound with Romans and First Corinthians. The text is Greek. The notes 
are full. There are many references to the modern literature of the subject. Professor 
Ramsay places it first of all. 

Professor McGiffert's History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age is a notable addition to 
the critical literature of early church history. It denies the Lucan authorship of the Acts, 
and sees a number of mistakes and errors in the history, made so chiefly by the learned pro- 
fessor's point of view. At the same time some points are brought out with great vividness, 
which throw a distinctly, clearer light on the history (2d edition, 1900). 

Rev. Frederic Reudall, M. A., Assistant Master of Harrow School, has sent forth The 
Acts of the Apostles in Greek and English. It is divided into two parts: one with the Greek 
text, and comments; the other with a translation of his own, and comments. "It contains 
many noteworthy and interesting suggestions " (1897). 

In the Ten Epochs of Church History, the volume on The Apostolic Age is by James Vernon 
Bartlet, M. A., Lecturer in church history in Mansfield College, Oxford. It is a suggestive 
and helpful volume in a series of popular monographs (1899). 

The Footprints of the Apostles as traced by St. Luke in the Acts, by H. M. Luckock, D. D., 
Dean of Lichfield, seeks with learning and accuracy to aid the spiritual and practical life of 
the people (1897). 

Weizsacker's The Apostolic Age in the Christian Church is able, learned, touching many 
interesting questions. It is from the standpoint that regards the miraculous birth of Christ 
and his bodily resurrection as doctrinal developments and not facts, and the Acts in many 
places unhistorical (1894). 

The Messages of the Apostles (1900), by Prof. George B. Stevens, Ph. D., D. D., and the 
Messages of Paul, include all the addresses and epistles of the apostles. 

Dr. Joseph Knabenbaur's Commentarius in Actus Apostolorum, 1899, is from the Romish 
point of view. 

Meyer's Commentaries are well known and unsurpassed in critical learning and acumen. 
Prof. Wendt's eighth edition (1899), has not yet been translated into English. 

Lightfoot's Dissertations on the Apostolic Age discusses certain questions in a most scholarly 
manner (1892). 

Prof. Oliver J. Thatcher's (Chicago) Sketch of the History of the Apostolic Church (1893), 
gives a clear, well-written, general, connected view, with distinct outlines of the eras of 
development of the early church. Prof. J. M. Stifler's Introduction to the Acts is another 
capital book, with the same general characteristics. Both supply admirable analyses. 

Professor Moulton's St. Luke and St. Paul, in the Modern Reader's Bible series, is capital 
from the literary standpoint (1898). 

Dr. A. T. Pierson's Acts of the Holy Spirit is a very suggestive examination of the work of 
the Holy Spirit as revealed in the Acts. 

Prof. Vedder's Dawn of Christianity is written from the Baptist standpoint as one of the 
Christian Culture courses, to interest and help young people in the study of the early Chris- 
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tian church. It is excellently well adapted to this purpose. Its literature references are 
especially helpful. 

R. E. Speer's Studies in the Book of Acts is a condensed aid to the study of the Acts, espe- 
cially on the authors, sources, authenticity, etc. 

Geikie's New Testament Hours, the 2 vols. on The Apostles, their Lives and Letters (1895). 

Marvin R. Vincent's Word Studies in the New Testament, vol. i., includes the Acts, and is 
capital for those who understand the Greek, and useful even to those who do not. 

Professor Briggs' Messiah of the Apostles is a most scholarly and thorough presentation of 
tlio subject (1895). 

HARMONIES. Goodwin's Harmony of the Life of Paul and Burton's Records and Letters of 
the Apostolic Age do for the Acts what the Gospel Harmonies do for the Gospels. 

CHRONOLOGY. Le win's Fasti Sacri, or a Key to the Chronology of the New Testament, 
gives a view of the chronology of the Acts, together with the best general view of the chief 
events and rulers, both religious and secular, of each year, and the exact dates of the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and other events so far as possible. The chronology of the Acts is given 
with varying views in most of the above books. There is a full discussion in Hastings' Bible 
Dictionary, Article "Chronology," by Cuthbert H. Turner, of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
and in the Encyclopaedia Biblica, by Baron Hermann Von Soclen, Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, Berlin. Also Professor Ramsay, in St. Paul the Traveller. 

LIFE OF ST. PAUL. The Church in the Roman Empire (1892) and St. Paul the Traveller 
and the Roman Citizen, by Prof. W. M. Ramsay, D. C. L., LL. D., of Aberdeen (1896), throw 
much new light on St. Paul's travels, and on the Acts in general, and the circumstances of 
the early church. Conybeare and Howson's Life and Epistles of St. Paul (many editions and 
prices) still stands first in its completeness for ordinary readers. 

Lewin's Life and Epistles of St. Paul is a scholarly and exhaustive work, close upon Cony- 
beare and Howson's, and superior to it in the great number and value of its picture illustra- 
tions and descriptions of places. 

The Life and Letters of Paul, by Lyman Abbott, D. D., traces the evolution of Paul's mind 
and the development of his religious system (1898). 

Farrar's Life and Work of St. Paul, and Wm. M. Taylor's Paul the Missionary, are popu- 
lar, interesting, and instructive. 

Professor Jacobus' A Problem in New Testament Criticism is a fine exposition of "the 
teachings of Jesus and Paul." 

Stalker's Life of St. Paul is " a model of condensation," giving a general survey of his 
whole course, with all the admirable qualities of his well-known Life of Christ. 

Paul, the Man, the Missionary, and the Teacher, by Orello Cone, D. D., connects the man 
with his environment and the great forces of Christianity (1898). 

Matheson's Spiritual Development of St. Paul has the thoughtfulness, suggestiveness, and 
insight of this distinguished preacher (1891). 

POEMS. The Epic of Saul, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson (1891), is a story of the conversion 
of Paul, embodying the account given in the Acts, but showing the possible steps to this end. 
and the probable workings and conflicts of his mind. The picture is made very vivid. 

The Epic of Paul, by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson (1897), is a similar poem on the later portion 
of Paul's life. It presents a living portrait of the man Paul amid these dramatic scenes. 

SECULAR HISTORIANS OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. Tacitus' Annals, XV: 4, 4 (born A. D. 54. 
Annals published about 115). Josephus' Antiquities, 18: 3, 3; 5, 2; 20: 9, 1 (born 37 or 38. 
Antiquities completed about 93 or 94). Suetonius' Lives of the Caesars, " Nero " (about 120). 
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MARGINAL REFERENCES. 

THE Marginal References are those prepared under the supervision of the University Presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and completed in 1898, for their Revised Version, 

The marginal references given in the original edition of the Authorized Version of 1611 have been 
retained as far as possible, and the Contributors have availed themselves largely of the references in 
Dr. Scrivener's Paragraph Bible, which they were instructed to make the basis of their work. 

The references given may be arranged under the following heads : 

1. Quotations, or exact verbal parallels. 

2. Passages referred to for similarity of idea or of expression. 

3. Passages referred to by way of explanation or illustration. 

4. Historical and Geographical references : names of persons, places, etc., which recur. 

5. Passages referred to as illustrating differences of rendering between the Authorized and Revised 
Versions. 

The following modes of indication have been used : 

1. A simple index letter is employed, when there is an exact or close parallel between the passages. 

2. " Cited," or " Cited from," is prefixed to cases of actual quotation. 

3. " Cp." (compare) is prefixed to references, when the parallel is less exact. 

4. "See" is prefixed: 

(a) When reference is made to a parallel passage, on which a body of references has been 

collected ; 
(6) In referring to longer passages, parallel or explanatory. When one longer passage is 

given as a parallel to another of similar length, the mode of indication is "For &c., 

see <fec." 

5. " a?" (= alibi, elsewhere) is added to indicate that all the parallel passages are not given. 

6. " (?) " is placed after a reference, when its appropriateness is doubtful. 

7. "(mg.)," "(&mg.)," " (for mg.)," " (nig. for mg.)," are used when references relate solely or 
partly to the Revisers' marginal renderings. 

THE COMBINED TEXT. 

_!N order to have the two Versions before the reader in the most convenient form, the text used com- 
bines them both. It presents in a single line and in large, clear type the texts of the Authorized and 
Revised Versions, where said texts are alike. Where they are unlike, the difference is clearly and at 
once set forth by means of double lines of smaller type, making a readily and easily readable combined 
text. 

To read the Authorized Version, one has but to read the large type line along to any point of dif- 
ference in the respective versions, and then follow the TJPPBB small type line through such difference. 
Likewise, to read the Revised Version, one has but to read the large type line along to any difference 
in the respective versions, and then follow the LOWER small type line through such difference. This 
plan furnishes the simplest and most complete plan for comparing the two versions. 

PRONUNCIATIONS. 
THE pronunciation of proper names is like that in the OXFORD SELF-PRONOUNCING BIBLE. 



a as in ah, arm, father. 



' abet, hat, dilemma, 
tame, 
fare. 

met, her, second, 
mete, 
fine. 



i as in him, fir, plentiful. 

i " machine. 

o " alone. 

o " on, protect. 

8 " nor. 

u " tune. 

ft " rude. 



u as in us. 

y " lyre. 

y " typical, fully. 

q " celestial. 

g " giant. 

s his. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



CHAPTER 1. 



COMMISSION TO THE APOSTLES. 
vers. 1-12. 



WAITING FOB THE PBOMISE. 
vers. 13-26. 



Proofs that Jesus J Eleven Appearances, 
was alive. j Forty Days, 
in Jerusalem, 
in Samaria, 
in Galilee. 



The Commission 
to witness : 



in all the world. 



The Ascension. 
The Promise of 

Eeturn. 

The Prayer-Meeting. 
120 Disciples. 
Ten Days. 
Election of Matthias. 



RULERS. 
Tiberius, Emperor of 

Rome. 
Pontius Pilate, Governor 

of Judea. 
Caiaphas, High Priest. 

DATE. 

A. D. 30. May 18-28. 

PLACE. 

Jerusalem. An upper 
room. 



1 THE former treatise have I made, O " The-oph'I-hls, concerning all that Je'us 
began b both to do and to teach, 



a Luke 1. 3. b Luke 24. 19. 



THE FORMER TREATISE, vers. 1, 2. 

The former, irpwrov, the.first of a series, whether 
of only two, or of more. Lucian used the word in 
the title of his True History to designate the first 
book, although there are but two books. Prof. 
Ramsay, however, thinks it more probable that 
Luke proposed to write three books, one later 
than the Acts. 1 Treatise, \6yov, book, "fre- 
quently used by classical writers in the sense of a 
narrative or history contained in a book." 2 As 
for instance in Xenophon's Anabasis the word is 
used for the first book in the opening sentence 
of the second book. Herodotus uses it with the 
same meaning. The former treatise refers "be- 
yond all reasonable doubt to St. Luke's Gospel. 
Not merely the dedication of both writings to 
Theophilus, but their unity of language and style 
is regarded by critics of all schools as convincing 
proof of the identity of authorship of Acts and 
the third Gospel." 2 

Theophilus. A proper name, not imcommon 
among the Greeks and the Jews. In the Gospel 
Luke calls him " most excellent," KpanoTe, a title 
which was " peculiarly appropriated to Romans 
holding high ofiice, and actually became, during 
the second century, a technical title to denote 
equestrian rank." 2 " There is the statement in 
the Clementine Recognitions (10 : 71) that he was 
at the head >f the men of influence in Antioch 
(cunctis potentibus in civitate sublimior)." 3 The 



title is applied in the Acts to Felix (23 : 26), and 
to Festus (26 : 25). It refers to the patrician 
order of knights. See Prof. Ramsay's Was 
Christ born in Bethlehem, 65-72. 

It has been suggested that the omission of the 
title here "denotes that St. Luke's friendship 
had become less ceremonious, just as a similar 
change has been noted in the dedication of Shake- 
speare's two poems to the Earl of Southampton." 
The title "right honorable " is left oif from the 
second dedication, as " most excellent " is left off 
by Luke in the Acts. 

All that Jesus began both to do and teach. 
Either what Jesus did from the beginning, or 
" the former treatise related what Jesus began to 
do and to teach ; and this relates what he, the 
same Jesus, continued to do and to teach." 4 
Everything that Jesus did or taught was but a 
beginning, a seed from which far greater things 
were to grow, as he himself taught (John 13 : 7 ; 
14 : 12, 26). 5 " The book is the second part of the 
Acts of Jesus." " The fact is both curious and 
significant that what is found in the Gospel Nar- 
ratives, in the form of precept or teaching, reap- 
pears in the Acts of the Apostles in the form of 
practice or example." Jesus is working through 
the Holy Spirit (ver. 2). " The Holy Spirit be- 
comes to the believer all that Christ would have 
been had he remained on earth." 6 

" No doubt there is a sense in which, with every 



1 St. Paul, p. 28. 2 Prof. R. J. Knowling, D. D. 

3 Prof. Jacobus. 4 Dean Alford. 

6 See such books as Dr. Lyman Abbott's Life and Let- 



ters of Paul. Compare the obverse of the United States 
seal in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts. 
o A. T. Piersou, D. D. 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



1 : 2, 3. 



2 Until the day in which c he was reSd up, after that he 
8 ttote^Z'iTatt 118 unto the apostles whom he had chosen : 

3 To 'whom SM shewed himself alive after his passion by many Infalllble 
proofs, appeari 8 nl n unfo them by the space of forty days, and speaking of the things 

the kingdom of God: 



o See Mark 16. 19. d Cp. oh. 10. 42 & Matt. 28. 19, 20 & Mark 16. 15 & Luke 24. 47 & John 20. 21. e Cp. ch. 10. 
38 & Luke 4. 1, 18 & John 20. 22. / ch. 10. 40, 41 & 13. 31. Matt. 28. 17. Mark 16. 14. Luke 24. 34, 3G-51. John 
20. 19-29 & 21. 1 Cor. 15. 5-7. 



Christian for nineteen centuries, St. Luke would 
regard the whole earthly life of Jesus as a begin- 
ning, a prelude to the glory and mighty working 
to be revealed and perfected in the ascended 
Lord." ! Olshausen thinks that the word " be- 
gan " expresses the fact that Jesus only began his 
work on earth, and that he still continues that 
work in heaven. This is in perfect harmony with 
the statement above that Jesus is working through 
the Holy Spirit. To do and teach. ' ' The gospel 
story is a book of mighty deeds as well as of won- 
drous speech." 2 And the Acts continues both. 

NOTE. "He did first, then he taught; he first 
taught by example, and then by word. He did 
not teach what he had not first himself done." 3 

2. Until the day. Luke closes his Gospel with 
the account of the ascension. Taken up, to hea- 
ven, aveh-fityQi), the word used in the Septuagint to 
describe Elijah's ascent to heaven in the whirl- 
wind and chariot of fire. Through the Holy 
Ghost. Ghost is old English for Spirit. " It is 
in the Acts of the Apostles that the Holy Spirit's 
fire is first seen to burn and shine in latter-day 
glory." * 

" The older commentators, and Wendt, Holtz- 
mann, Zockler, Hilgenfeld, amongst moderns, 
connect the words with had chosen. ... On the 
other hand, it is urged that there is no need to 
emphasize further the divine choice of the apos- 
tles, but that it was important to show that the 
instructions to continue the work and teaching of 
Jesus were a divine commission (Weiss), and to 
emphasize from the commencement of the Acts 
that Jesus had given this commission to his 
apostles through the same divine Spirit whom 
they received shortly after his Ascension." 1 

We catch the meaning better through the or- 
der in the R. V., had given commandments 
through the Holy Ghost. His commandments 
and promises given as he was departing, and in- 
deed all through his life, had divine authority and 
power behind them. 

JESUS RETURNED TO LIFE. THE EVER- 
LIVING SAVIOUR, ver. 3. 

3. To whom also he shewed himself. Not 
merely "appeared," but showed himself, made 



himself appear, vapecrrija-ev. The original mean- 
ing is to place beside. He placed himself beside 
the apostles, he presented himself, shewed himself. 
Demonstravit (Blass). Alive. The same Jesus 
who was crucified, and with the same body as be- 
fore his crucifixion, that bore the wounds of the 
cross, had flesh and bones, and ate as in former 
days. The great change of his body into a spir- 
itual body (1 Cor. 15: 51-53) seems to have oc- 
curred at the ascension. After his passion, rb 
iraOeiv, the steering, the supreme suffering of his 
life. This is the only place in theJBible where 
this Greek expression, as also the English " Pas- 
sion" (in the singular), is used. It becomes a 
sacred word. 

By many of every kind, from every point of 
view, to give every possible assurance. Infallible 
proofs, one word in the original, TeK J u.ijp/bis, from 
TGitpap, a sign; hence, proof by sure s igns, manifest 
to the senses ; that from which something may be 
surely known; convincing, certain evidence. It is 
so used by Plato and Aristotle to denote "the 
strongest proofs of which a subject is capable." 5 

" The Greek word signifies some sign or token 




Greek and Boman Books of Papyrus. From Paintings at 
Pompeii (A. D. 79). 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

The roll of Thncydides was 300 feet long, with 578 pages 
or columns ; and one of Homer was said to have been 
360 feet. But usually a long work was divided into 
books, each book being on a separate roll. The rolls, 
were formed of pages pasted together. 

manifest to the senses, as opposed to evidence 
given by witnesses." 6 

"Used by Aristotle (Bhet. 1 : 2) for proofs that 
carried certainty of conviction with them, as con- 
trasted with those that were only probable or 



1 Knowling. 

<i A. T. Pierson, D. D. 



2 Prof. Stifler on The Acts. 
D Prof. Philip Schaff. 



11 Cornelius a LapMiS. 
n Cambridge Bible. 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



circumstantial." 1 Bela renders it well, cer- 
tissimis siynis. 

Forty days, at intervals, ten or eleven times. 
The Greek expression " through forty days " 
(8i<{ with the genitive) implies that Jesus did not 
remain with them continuously. Speaking of the 
things pertaining to the kingdom of God, which 
was to be unfolded and carried on through them. 
During all this transition period the disciples 
were being trained to understand and to do the 
work that was before them. There was much 
that it was impossible for them to understand be- 
fore. 

" God's oracles grew luminous as he spake ; 
And light from darkness sprang, as day from night." 2 

"The Lord hath yet more light and truth 
To break forth from his word." 

THE INFALLIBLE PROOFS. " The resurrection 
of Jesus Christ is the best attested fact in his- 
tory." 8 "I have been used for many years to 




Roll, closed. 

study the history of other times, and to examine 
and weigh the evidences of those who have writ- 
ten about them ; and I know of no one fact in 
the history of mankind which is proved by better 
and fuller evidence of every sort, to the mind of 
a fair inquirer, than that Christ died, and rose 
again from the dead." 4 

1. The proofs were so complete as to convince 
the apostles of it so thoroughly that they staked 
their lives, their happiness, their all, upon it, with 
no motive for believing it if false. They believed 
it because they were compelled by the evidence 
to believe it. It was against their worldly inter- 
ests to accept the truth. 

2. There were a large number of witnesses, 
well qualified, extending over a considerable time, 
with every opportunity to know the facts under 
a great variety of circumstances. And they saw, 
and touched the very same identical body which 
was crucified and buried. 5 

3. They put their seal to the proof by living 
according to it, by building their lives upon it, 
and dying in attestation of it. 

4. By their declaration of the fact they in- 
duced thousands of the very enemies of Christ 
to believe in it, and that close to the time and 
near the very spot on which it occurred. 



5. Only the fact of the resurrection can account 
for the marvellous change in the spirit and char- 
acter of the apostles. The resurrection com- 
pletely transformed them ; inspired them with a 
new conception of Christ's kingdom as for all 
people, witli a new courage to suffer for the sake 
of their risen Lord and his kingdom. Neither 
fraud nor fiction is competent to account for the 
moral contrast. 

6. " A singular and significant testimony to 
the truth of the resurrection is afforded by the 
change in the Sabbath day. It was changed, not 
by any express command in the New Testament, 
but by the almost universal consent of the church, 
which could not endure to observe as a day of joy 
and gladness that on which Christ lay in the tomb, 
nor forbear to mark as a weekly festival that on 
which he arose." 8 

7. The very existence of the Christian church 
is a proof of the resurrection of Jesus. " Faith 
in mere visions or phantoms may produce phan- 
toms, but not such a phenomenon as the Chris- 
tian church, the greatest fact and the mightiest 
institution in the history of the world." 6 We do 
not " worship a dead Christ," but a living. 

8. The Ascension, the appearances to Stephen 
and to Paul, the Revelation to John, the many 
references to his resurrection in the Epistles, all 
confirm the fact of his existence after death. 

9. The resurrection fits into the life of Christ 
the Saviour as an essential part. His life and 
the whole plan of salvation would be incomplete 
without it. 

10. No one can conceive how Jesus could have 
given his disciples better proof than he did of his 
resurrection. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF THE FACT OF THE 
RESURRECTION OF JESTJS. 

1. " The whole alphabet of human hope " is in 
the resurrection of Jesus. The resurrection of 
Jesus is the crowning proof that he is the Son 
of God, the Messiah, the living Saviour, sitting 
on the right hand of God (Rom. 8 : 34 ; Col. 3 : 
1), seated with the Father in his throne (Rev. 3 : 
21 ; 22 : 1). If he. could not conquer death, and 
come back from heaven, he could not prove that 
at the first he came from heaven. Canon Lid- 
don says, " The resurrection of Christ is the cer- 
tificate of our Lord's mission from heaven, to 
which he himself pointed as a warrant of his 
claims." 

2. In relation to the succeeding history, the 
fact that Jesus was alive after his crucifixion was 
essential to the certainty that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah, proclaimed in the Old Testa- 



1 Bp. C. J. Ellicott. 

2 Biekersteth. 

" Lyinan Abbott, D. D. 4 Dr. Arnold. 

So Judge Waite, so Barnes, so McCliutock and 



Strong's Cyclopedia, and C. R. Morison's From a Law- 
yer's ftttnxl/iomt. 
u President Theodore D. Woolsey. 
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1:4. 



4 And, "being assembled together with &/ SSSSSf them that tliey Bhould not to 
depart from Je-ru'sS-lgm, but to wait for the promise of the /Father, which, 
he, ye have heard A me; 



g oh. 10. 41 (for mg.). Luke 24. 43 (for mg.). John 21. 13 (for mg.). h Luke 24. 49. 



ment as an everlasting king, whose reign should 
never end, the Saviour and Redeemer of men. 
In no other way could they present Jesus to the 
Jews as their Messiah, with the least hope of 
their believing in him. Without the fact of the 
Resurrection it would not only be impossible to 
understand by what Christianity originated and 
progressed till the present day, but the facts 
themselves would have been impossible. It was 
impossible to build up a kingdom with a dead 
king, a mere memory, as its ruler. Behind the 
apostles must be the living Teacher and Master 
and King ; the one they had known and loved 
and trusted. They must present a living (Saviour, 
a present help, one who could be loved and served, 
one who could be everywhere present, with all 
power to help, or why should the people believe 
on him ? The first thing in the new kingdom was 
THE KING. 

3. It is the proof of immortal life beyond the 
grave ; that death does not end all, but the 
soul lives after the body dies. It is a fact and 
not merely reasonings and hopes, like those of 
Socrates preserved by Plato in his Phcedo. and 
of Cicero in his De Senectute. We can be sure 
from his testimony and his resurrection that we 
are not 

" Like ships that sailed from sunny isles, 
But never came to shore." 

The soul does not go out like a candle flame, 
nor does the Christian have any such sad creed 
as " I believe in the dispersion of the body, and 
in death everlasting." "Theodore Monod said 
he would like the epitaph on his tombstone to be, 
Here endeth the First Lesson." * 

THE COMMISSION TO THE APOSTLES, 

vers. 4-8. 

The next essential after THE KING was a POWER 
by which the kingdom coxild be established, gain 
adherents, transform sinful men into holy citi- 
zens of the kingdom, overcome all obstacles, and 



change the whole world into a kingdom of God 
such as is pictured in the last chapters of the 
Bible. The work was one of inconceivable mag- 
nitude and difficulty. A few common men, with- 
out rank, or learning, or wealth, or territory, of 
army, were to conquer the world ; conquer lust, 
passion, prejudices, selfishness, customs, fashions, 
wrought into the very texture of society; con- 
quer the victorious Roman empire that itself had 
subdued the world. It was the height of ab- 
surdity, of impossibility, except by divine power 
working through these few disciples. 

4. And being assembled together with them, 
the twelve (pointing back to Luke 24 : 49). They 
assembled probably in Jerusalem on the day of 
ascension, whence Jesus led them out toward 
Bethany (Luke 24: 50). There are two deriva- 
tions of the original word for being assembled 
together: one 0waAtf<fyiej/os, from atv, together, 
and &\-fts, thronged or crowded. The other from 
atv, together, and a\s. salt : eating salt together ; 
hence, taking a meal together, as in the margins 
of both the common and revised versions. Com- 
manded them. Emphatic, "charged them " (irap- 
"fiyyeitev). "Originally to pass on or transmit; 
hence, as a military term, of passing a watchword 
or command.''' 1 2 Should not depart from Jerusa- 
lem, but wait. They waited by prayer, by con- 
ference together, by doing necessary duties (vers. 
13, 14, and rest of the chapter). Waiting is not 
sleeping with folded hands. 

NOTE. There are times when it is our duty to 
wait ; not in idleness, not in sleep, but in prayer, 
in removing all hindrances from our hearts, in 
doing 1 every duty close at hand. No time is lost 
in sharpening the scythe ; the prelude on the 
grindstone makes a quicker harvesting. Tuning 
the instruments is the way to the best music. 
We must wait for the fruit to ripen before we 
pluck it. We must wait till we are prepared 
before we enter upon any work. Jesus waited 
thirty years before he began his great mission. 8 
They waited ten days. 



1 Cato was one of the best of the Romans who lived 
before Christ, and is said to have been reading in his last 
moments Plato's dialogue on the Immortality of the Soul, 
The Phxdo. Addison's Cato, Act V., Scene 1, showing 
the best that reason can do, contrasted with Christ's In- 
fallible Proofs. 

" It must be so Plato, thou reasonest well ! " 

The Christian Doctrine of Immortality by Prof. Sal- 
mond (4th ed., 1901); Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures, 
"Biology;" Dr. Sears' Foreyleams and Foreshadows; 



Whately's Future State. Discussions of immortality from 
various standpoints, as, Plato's Phsedo ; Cicero's De 
Scnedute; Shakespeare's Hamlet, Hamlet's soliloquy in 
the castle of Elsinore ; and Measure for Measure, Claudio's 
address to his sister Isabella ; Wordsworth's Poems, " In- 
timations." The story of King Edwin and Paulinus, a 
poem concerning the entrance of the Gqspel into Nbrth- 
umbria. 

2 Prof. M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 

3 See " Delayed Blessings' Office," in the tract Expecta- 
tion Corner. 
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5 For ' John && baptized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost J not many days hence. 

6 Th e ythei-elo y re! 1 wiien r t e i 1 ey were come together, tliey asked of him, saying, Lord, k $oll 
thou at this time l restore again the kingdom to Is/ra-el ? 

{ ch. 11. 16. See Matt. 3. 11. j ch. 2. 1-4. k See Luke 17. 20*. I Op. Mic. 4. 8 & Matt. 17. 11 & Mark 9. 12 
& Luke 19. 11. 



For the promise of the Father. The Greek 
eirayyf\iav, promise, invariably, in the New Tes- 
tament, signified " a free promise, given without 
solicitation." They were to wait for the fulfil- 
ment of the promise which the Father had given. 
It was the promise, as being 1 the greatest, most 
important, all-embracing promise, the Holy 
Spirit promised by Joel (2 : 28, 29 ; see Acts 2 : 
17, 18) and by Isaiah (44: 3). It was really the 
sum and substance of all the promises of the 
coming of the kingdom of God, and the redeemed 
world to Abraham, to David, and through the 
prophets, especially Isaiah. For the new dis- 
pensation was to be the dispensation of the Spirit, 
by whose power the transformation and triumph 
were to come. Which ... ye have heard of 
me. This promise is alluded to in Luke 24 : 49, 
and found in John 14: 16, 26; 15: 26. "I will 
pray the Father, and he shall give you another 
Comforter, that he may abide with you forever." 
THE REASONS WHY THEY MUST WAIT. 1. 
"Because it was fitting that the new law, as the 
old, should go forth from Zion, and the word of 
the Lord from Jerusalem (Isa. 2:3; Mie. 4 : 2). 

2. " The apostles' testimony should he de- 
livered not to men unacquainted with the facts, 
but to the inhabitants of the city where Jesus 
had been crucified and buried." 1 Thus the well- 
known facts could best be used for convincing 
and saving men. 

3. That the great gift might come upon all at 
once and alike, so that all could preach the gospel 
from one experience, and with one power, and all 
testify to the great event. The effect on the com- 
munity would also be far more powerful. The 
effect was massed. 

4. So that the coming of the Spirit might be at 
the next great festival after the crucifixion, when 
strangers from all parts of the world would be 
gathered at Jerusalem, who would carry back the 
tidings into all lands. 

o. Till then, they themselves would not be pre- 
pared to preach the gospel. They needed more 
training, they needed to be equipped by the Spirit 
for service. They needed time for all these teach- 
ings and strange events to gradually crystallize in 
their thoughts, and for their souls to be conse- 
crated anew, and open to receive the influences 
of the Spirit. 



6. The people needed something of the same 
process of gradual preparation. To have begun 
too soon to preach would have been like sowing 
seed on frozen ground. 

5. For John the Baptist, the forerunner of 
Christ, truly baptized with water, the symbol 
and type of a higher and better baptism. Many 
were brought to repentance then. But something 
far mightier, higher, better, was needed. While 
John was haptizing with water, he pointed to 
Jesus as the one who should baptize with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire (Matt. 3 : 11). Jesus says that 
this promise is about to he fulfilled. Ye shall 
be baptized with (or in) the Holy Ghost. "As 
the element in which the baptism is performed." 2 
Not that this would' be the first time that the 
Holy Spirit had been received, but that the influ- 
ence would come with peculiar manifestations, in. 
great abundance, and upon all disciples. 

" 'T is life of which our nerves are scant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want." 

Not many days hence. About ten days, on 
Pentecost. ' ' Not many days, that they may hope, 
but he does not say how few, in order that they 
may watch." 8 

6. When they therefore were come together 
on the Mount of Olives (ver. 12), referring either to 
the assembly mentioned in ver. 4, or to the gather- 
ing again at the place of the ascension after they 
had walked thither from Jerusalem . They asked. 
Kept asking, " the imperfect denoting a repeti- 
tion of the question." 4 "Perhaps indicating 
that the same question was put by one inquirer 
after another." l Lord, wilt thou (R. V., " dost 
thou") at this time restore again the king- 
dom to Israel ? As promised again and again in 
the Scriptures, including Joel, referred to in vers, 
4, 5, "to be realized by the annihilation of the 
enemies of God and victory and happiness for 
the good. As in the days of old the yoke of Pha- 
raoh had been broken and Israel redeemed from 
captivity, so would the Messiah accomplish the 
final redemption (comp. Luke 24 : 21) and set up 
again after the destruction of the world-powers, 
the kingdom in Jerusalem." 1 Israel was ther 
subject to the Roman power. They probably 
imagined that the world would be converted to 
Judaism, and that Jerusalem, the holy city, would 



Prof. Knowling. 



2 Prof. Hackett. 
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7 And he said unto them, m lt is not for you to know tlie times "or tlie seasons, 
which the Father hath se nVu\in his own authority. 

TO Cp. Matt. 24. 36 & Mark 13. 32. n Dan. 2. 21. 1 Thess. 5. 1. 



be the resort of all nations, the centre of light and 
power and religion for the world. They probably 
had no conception, and could not have, of any 
other way in which the hopes of the Jews and the 
promises of the Bible could be accomplished. 1 
But these thoughts were also mingled with higher 
thoughts of turning from sin, and righteousness, 
and " the disciples may well have shared, even if 
imperfectly, in the hopes of a Zacharias or a Sim- 
eon."* 

Restore, airoKaOia-rdveis. " This word denotes 
restoration in its most enlarged sense, not a mere 
reestablishment of the ancient kingdom, but the 
establishment of a new kingdom of God instinct 
with life and power, like the restoration of a 
withered hand by the quickening power of Christ's 
word. The dative appended to it further de- 
scribes this restoration as a blessing for Israel. 
The A. V. restore to Israel implies on the con- 
trary a mere giving back to Israel. The present 
tense denotes a purpose to be carried into imme- 
diate effect." s 

7. And he said, implying that their general ex- 
pectation of some kind of restoration was correct. 
It is not for you to know the times or the sea- 
sons. Omit the. Two distinct objects of curios- 
ity are specified : (1) the duration of future periods 
(xp6vovs, times), (2) critical occasions of special im- 
portance yet to come (/coupons, seasons), 8 with the 
special idea of fitness. " In modern Greek, whilst 
Kaip6s means weather, xpdvos means year, so that 
1 in both words the kernel of meaning has re- 
mained unaltered ; this in the case of Kaipofa is 
changeableness, of XP^" U ") duration.' " 4 Which 
the Father hath put in, set within, his own (T$ 
iSia), his private, personal power, Qovaiq, both 
authority, the liberty to do as one pleases without 
restraint from others ; and power, ability to ac- 
complish one's will. El-owLa is derived from e' 
and eivai, to be from a person as the source or cause ; 
hence, power, authority, absolute control. A differ- 
ent word from " poAver " in ver. 8. 

WHY THE FUTUKE WAS HIDDEN FROM THE 



APOSTLES. 1. It was impossible for them to see 
the future events as they really occurred. Their 
ideas, their point of view, their expectations, and 
the circumstances connected with the times and 
seasons would all have to be changed before it 
would be possible for any one to understand 
them. For instance, the knowledge .of the fall 
of Jerusalem and of the Mosaic ritual would 
have staggered their faith. They had too many 
prejudices, they had too narrow a view, to yet 
understand the method in which it could be 
restored, and how the new could be grafted on 
the old. 

Again we find two lines of prophecy in relation 
to the second coming, in one of which it is depicted 
as near, while the other points to a dim and dis- 
tant future. They are not contradictory, but 
only two views of the same thing, which began 
very soon, with different eras, and is to be con- 
summated at the end of the world. So that all 
the practical power of an imminent coming, and of 
a great transcendent event to be labored for and 
hoped for, is brought to bear upon the disciples of 
Christ. 

The same is true of all great moral changes. 
The changes in thought and feeling and attitude 
toward many questions, from old to new, are like 
the changes in the seasons, where no one can pos- 
sibly tell by observation the exact time when 
winter ends and spring begins, or when spring 
ends and summer begins. No one can " read the 
book till God unrolls it" in history. 

2. The knowledge of the times and seasons 
would have been worse than useless to them. It 
would have taken their thoughts away from their 
work, and interested them in useless questions. 5 
This is justified by the apostolic experience as 
shown in the second epistle to the Thessalonians. 
The false views of the immediate expectation of 
the second coming of Christ led to idleness, disor- 
der and scandals. Professor Stokes, in the Expo- 
sitor's Bible, pp. 38-40, gives two instances from 
church history, one of some monks in an Egyp- 



1 In 1773 there was discovered in Abyssinia a book 
called the Book of Enoch, which was written in the first 
and second centuries before Christ. It expresses the 
inner mind of the Jewish people at the time of Christ. 
The people were daily expecting the establishment of the 
Messianic kingdom, not a spiritual kingdom, but a scene 
of material glory, where "the Jews would be exalted 
above all surrounding nations, and the hated invader ex- 
pelled." " This eager expectation," says Professor Stokes, 
" dominated every other feeling in the Jewish mind, and 
was burned into the very secrets of their existence by the 
tyranny of the Roman rule." 



2 Prof. Knowling.' 

3 Rev. Frederic Rendall, Acts of the Apostles in Greek 
and English. 

4 Prof. Knowling, who refers to " Curtius, Etym., p. 
110 sq. ; see, also, Trench, N. T. Synonyms, ii. p. 27 it'. ; 
Kennedy, Sources of N. T. Greek, p. 153." 

c " Too-curious man, why dost thou seek to know 
Events which, good or ill, foreknown, are woe ? 
Foreknowledge only is enjoyed by Heaven, 
And for his peace of mind to man forbidden." 

Dryden. 
See, also, The Loom of Life (United Soc. of C.E., Boston). 
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THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



8 But ye shall receive "power, * af when iat the Holy Ghost is come upon you: 
and ye IJ shall be my witnesses r unto me "both in Jerusalem, and in all Ju-dse'a' 
and In * Sa-ma'rI-a, and unto ' the uttermost part of the earth. 

o ch. 4. 33. Luke 24. 49. 1 Thess. 1. 5. 2 Tim. 1. 7, al. Cp. ch. 10, 38 & Luke 4. 14. p ver. 5. q Cp. ver. 22. 
See Luke 24. 48. r ch. 2. 32 (mg.) & 13. 31. Cp. Isai. 43. 12. s ch. 8. 1, 14. Cp. Matt. 10. B. t ch. 13. 47. Cp. 
Mark 16. 15 & Col. 1. 23. 



tian monastery in the fifth century, and another 
in London in the tenth century, when business 
was suspended in that city, on a certain day be- 
cause it was expected that the Lord on that day 
would appear in judgment. 

" Oh, blindness to the Future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle marked by heaven." * 

3. Those to whom they preached would have 
still greater misunderstandings, and useless oppo- 
sition would have been aroused. Indeed, it would 
have been almost impossible to have carried on 
the work under such circumstances. Every ray 
of sunrise would have seemed like the flame of 
the burning world. 

4. All they needed was the fact, as a certainty, 
toward which God would gradually lead them, 
and the power to accomplish the desired results. 

" I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide." 

8. But instead of this useless knowledge ye 
shall receive power to accomplish the things you 
desire to know, to make the Ideal the Real. You 
cannot know the future, but you can make it. 
Power in the Greek is $4va./j.iv (dynamiri), of which 
our word "dynamite" is almost a translitera- 
tion, and this expresses well the greatness of the 
power to upheave the obstacles in their way ; al- 
though the power bestowed was in its action more 
like that of the sun, which is infinitely greater 
than all the explosives in the world. 2 

This power given includes" (1) moral and spirit- 
ual power ; (2) power to overcome temptations, and 
to do right under the most trying circumstances ; 
(3) power to lead men to the Saviour ; (4) power 
to overcome all enemies and obstacles, though 
they were like mountains to be cast into the sea ; 
(5) power to work miracles ; (6) power to lead the 
church ; (7) power to bring the kingdom of hea- 
ven. After that the Holy Ghost is come upon, 
you. The Power is divine, working through hu- 
man souls. " It contemplates, not a single out- 
pouring of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, as 
the A. V. implies, but a new dispensation of the 
Spirit, whose indwelling presence should become 
a continuous power within them." s 

Ye shall be witnesses unto me. The words, 



which are identical in spirit with those of Lnke 
24 : 48, strike the keynote of the whole book, 
which is the history of the way and the places in 
which the commission was carried out. Wit- 
nesses. Greek, nuiprvpes (martyres), from which 
comes our word " martyrs," i. e., those who bear 
witness to Jesus Christ by suffering and dying 
for him. The gospel is built upon facts, not 
theories. The Gospels are the summary of the 
witness of the apostles. They were written many 
years after the apostles began to preach, and are 
the story that had been told many hundreds of 
times by these witnesses. 

Witnesses unto me (juoi). The better reading, 
as in the R. V., is pov, of me, my. " Not only wit- 
nesses to the facts of their Lord's life, but also 
his witnesses, his by a direct personal relation- 
ship." 4 They were to bear witness that Jesus 
their Master was the Messiah, the Christ, fore- 
told in the Old Testament, that he was to bring 
in all those glorious visions and descriptions 
which the prophets had declared would come 
to pass (only in a different way from the ex- 
pectations of many of the people), that he was 
the Deliverer of the people from their sins, that 
he was the Messenger from God bringing the 
good news of his love and care and fatherhood. 

NOTE the order of development. 

(1) An ever-living, all-powerful KING. 

(2) The necessary POWER. 

(3) A divinely authorized COMMISSION. 

(4) The work : To BEAK WITNESS. 

(5) The field : ALL THE WORLD. 

The places named express the order in which 
the witness should be borne, and correspond to 
the great divisions of the book. 

FIRST. In Jerusalem, where the facts of his 
death and resurrection were best known ; the 
central point of the former dispensation, on which 
the new was to be grafted (Acts chs. 1-7). 

SECOND. And in all Judaea, and in Samaria, 
when the disciples were driven from Jerusalem 
by persecution (Acts chs. 8-12). 

THIRD. Unto the uttermost part of the 
earth. " By uttermost both time and space are 
included ; to the remotest corners of the earth, to 
the remotest period of time." 6 Paul himself 



1 Pope. 

2 Compare the gentle action of the sun in removing 
vast fields and mountains of ice, more easily thau earth- 
quakes could have done it. Indeed scientists have shown 



that nearly all the great forces on the earth are derived 
from the sun. See Tyndall's Heat as a Mode of Motion. 

s Kendall. 

4 Knowling. " Lyman Abbott. 
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9 And when he had 8p ^ n these things, w J le they 



and a v cloud received him out of their sight. 



, he was taken up ; 



u ver. 2. v See 1 Thess. 4. 17. 



carried the witness of the gospel to Rome, which 
in the case of Pompey was called (in the Psalms of 
/Solomon, an apocryphal hook, 70-40 B. c.) " the 
uttermost part of the earth." But it is probable 
that Paul went much further, and so far as we 
can learn from the traditions of the time, the 
apostles preached the gospel throughout the 
then known world. 

PRACTICAL. 1. Witnessing is still the most ef- 
fective way of preaching Jesus and his gospel. 
The great Psalms, the great poems that reach the 
depths of the soul, grew out of the experiences of 
those who wrote them. 

2. The witness is to what Jesus has actually 
done for us, to the fulfilment of his promises, to 
his conscious presence, to his power to save from 
sin, to help in trouble, to the transformations he 
has wrought in character and life. 

3. The witness is borne (a) by words, for there 
is much which can be made known only by ex- 
pressing through speech the inner thoughts, (b) 
By life, deeds, conduct, and all outward expres- 
sions of the inner character, under various cir- 
cumstances. Times of trial are like the cross- 
examination of a witness in court. " The life of 
a disciple is one long stance in the witness-box, 
under cross-examination by a severe adversary." 

THE ASCENSION. 

9. While they beheld. That they might have 
clear proof of his ascension, to assure them that 
there was no deception. He was in the act of 
blessing them when he was taken up (Luke 24 : 
51). A cloud received him out of their sight. 
(Compare Matt. 17 : 5 ; Luke 9 : 34.) Perhaps it 
was like the " fiery, cloudy pillar," the symbol of 
God that led the Israelites through the wilder- 
ness, or like Elijah's storm chariot, or the bright 
cloud of glory which overshadowed Jesus on the 
Mount of Transfiguration. It was at this time, 
doubtless, that the great change came over his 
body described in 1 Cor. 15 : 51-53. For such a 
change is signified by his appearance as John saw 
him (Eev. 1 : 12-16). 

" Earth cannot bar flame from ascending, 
Hell cannot bind light from descending, 
Death cannot finish life never ending." 



He " climbed Love's ladder so high 

From the round at the top he stepped to the sky." 

PLACE OF THE ASCENSION IN THE REDEMP- 
TION OF THE WOULD. 1. "The reality of his 
heavenly life is assured by the bodily shape in 
which he is taken up 'into heaven : the vision of 
angels and the promise of a like return in glory 
reveal to the group of beholders the magnificent 
future in store for the kingdom of God. The 
whole scene is calculated to raise their hopes to 
the highest pitch : they cannot but feel that the 
Ascension is not the end, but the beginning, of 
the new dispensation." * 

THE SAME JESUS WHO LIVED AND TAUGHT 
ON EARTH NOW RULES IN GLORY AND POWER 
IN HEAVEN OVER HIS EARTHLY KINGDOM. 
"The ascension of Elijah may be compared to 
the flight of a bird, which none can follow ; the 
ascension of Christ is, as it were, a bridge between 
earth and heaven, laid down for all who are drawn 
to him by his earthly existence." 2 

2. The ascension was a fitting close of Jesus' 
earthly mission, a return to his Father, corre- 
sponding to his coming from the Father when " he 
was made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth." It completed the proof of his divine 
nature and mission, and crowned his life with 
success. 

3. We are enabled to realize his glorious na- 
ture, as revealed on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
to John in Rev. 1 : 12-16, to Stephen, and to Paul. 

The last view of Christ is not upon the cross, 
but ascending from Olivet into glory ; not in 
agony of atonement, but in the act of blessing ; 
not in seeming defeat, but in manifest triumph. 
We worship not a dead, but a living Saviour, to 
whom we shall go, with whom we shall be in 
glory, and whom we shall love and serve through 
endless ages. 

"There was a manifest propriety in the last 
withdrawal of the Lord, while ascending, not con- 
sisting in a disappearance of his Body, as on 
former occasions since the Resurrection ; for thus 
might his abiding Humanity have been called in 
question. As it was, he went up, past the visible 
boundary of heaven, the cloud, in human form, 
and so we think of and pray to him." 8 



> Kendall. 2 Baumgarten. 

s Alford. 

NOTE. Some (as Zeller on the Acts, and Friedrich on 
Luke) mention four points of difference between the ac- 
count of the Ascension in Luke's Gospel and the record 
in the Acts. 1. The place. In the Gospel (24 : 50) it is 
Bethany, in the Acts (1 : 12) the Mount of Olives. But 



Bethany is on the Mount of Olives ; so that the two ac- 
counts exactly agree. 

2. The time. According to Acts the Ascension was on 
the fortieth day ; " according to Luke on the Resurrec- 
tion day itself." But Luke does not say so in his Gospel. 
He simply states the fact, without stating the time. 

3. "The words of Jesus are not the same in the two 



1 : 10, 11. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



10 And while they wereSSoking steadfastly to ^t a o r(l heaven as he went, up ' be- 
hold, '" two a ' men stood by them in v white apparel ; 

11 Which also said, z Ye men of GaTl-lee, why stand ye e i a z okfng p into heaven? 
this same Je's.118, which w LVrece"ved up from you into heaven, shall 6 so come in 
like manner as ye h b v eheid n him go Tng into heaven. 

w Cp. Luke 24. 4. x Josh. 5. 13. Dan. 9. 21 & 10. 5 & 12. C, 7. Zech. 1. 8-11. y Matt. 28. 3. Mark 1C. 5. 

John 20. 12. a ch. 2. 7 & 13. 31. a Cp. Phil. 3. 20 & 1 Thess. 1. 10. See Matt. 16. 27. 6 2 Thess. 1. 10. 



4. His bodily presence could be only in some one 
place, toward which all men would tend.- " A 
present bodily Jesus involves a geographical 
church." Now abiding on the right hand of God, 
lie is enabled to be the omnipresent Saviour of all 
men, as would not be possible if he were in the 
body, though as king in Jerusalem. His Holy 
Spirit is everything to all men everywhere that 
he himself would be if present with each one to 
aid, to comfort, and to guide. " The Holy Spirit," 
says JBoardman, " gives us one and the same 
church, even the Holy Catholic Church, through- 
out all lands, and times, and names." 

5. Only by his going away could the Holy Spirit 
come and take his place. With him in bodily 
presence in any one place, the attention of his 
people would be called away from the spiritual 
and universal nature of his church to that which 
was outward and temporal and earthly. The 
work of the Holy Spirit would be hindered and 
hampered by statecraft, politics, worldly rank 
and position. 

6. Thus his children are taught to live by faith 
and not by sight, and are trained in character 
and manhood by the responsibility of carrying on 
his work. The present system trains " governors 
and governed, kings and subjects, parents and 
children, teachers and pupils, all alike." 

7. The doctrine of the Ascension, with its hope 
of future glory, with its transfigured Son of man 
(not sou of Jew or Greek, but of man) on the 
throne, "adds new dignity to life," for the low- 
liest shall be changed into the likeness of his 
glorified body. " It is an overflowing fountain of 
dignity, of purity, of mercy." 

THE PROMISE OF BETUEN, vers. 10, 11. 

One more thing was necessary to complete this 
portion of the fundamental preparations for the 
inauguration of the Christian Church the as- 
surance of success, the final triumph of Jesus and 
of his kingdom. 

10. And while they looked, were looking, stead- 
fastly. " Looking steadfastly " is one word in the 



Greek, arevi^ovres, from o, intensive, and reivca, 
to stretch, 'hence fixed attention, which latter word 
is almost a transliteration of the Greek, through 
the Latin. They were looking with intense, eager, 
questioning, protracted gaze, trying to compre- 
hend what it meant. 

As he went. " As he was going." " The pre- 
sent tense denotes that the cloud was still visible 
for a considerable time, as if carrying their eyes 
and their hearts with him to heaven." 1 

The feelings of the disciples are thus repre- 
sented by Arthur Clough : 

" Te men of Galilee ! 
Why stand ye looking up to heaven, where him ye ne'er 

may see 
Neither ascending hence, nor returning hither again ? 

Ye ignorant and idle fishermen ! 
Hence to your huts, and boats, and inland native shore, 

And catch not men, but fish ; 

Whate'er things ye may wish, 
Him neither here nor there ye e'er shall meet with more. 

Te poor deluded youths, go home ; 
Mend the old nets ye left to roam ; > 
Tie the split oar, patch the torn sail ; 
It was an idle tale 
He was not risen ! " 

Still, it is not possible that they were so hope- 
less. They were waiting in hope, perhaps doubt- 
ing hope, for the Lord's time to come. 

Behold. Implying suddenness. Two men. 
Angels in the form of men. (Compare Matt. 28 : 
2-5 with Luke 24: 4.) By them. Rather, "be- 
fore them." In white apparel. No doubt, like 
the angel in Matt. 28: 3, " his raiment white as 
snow," and " in shining garments " (Luke 24: 4). 
The brilliant whiteness showed their pure nature 
and the bright home whence they came. As his 
advent and his resurrection, so his return to hea- 
ven was accompanied by ministering angels. 

" By them does not give a correct impression of 
the scene : the heavenly vision met their upward 
gaze as they looked steadfastly up to heaven." 2 

11. Ye men of Galilee. All of them were 



narratives." But the report in each case is only the sub- 
stance of what he said, and neither claims that it records 
all that he said. Each is simply a complement of the 
other, and no contradiction exists. 

4. "In the Gospel the words appear to be spoken in 
Jerusalem, in the Acts at the place of the Ascension." 



But it is implied in the Acts that words were spoken 
in both places, and what in Acts is recorded as spoken at 
the place of the Ascension is not the portion spoken in 
Jerusalem according to the Gospel. Nor is it improbable 
that these important commands were repeated more than 
once. ! Knowling. 2 Kendall. 
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Galileans, Judas having been the only one of the 
twelve who did not belong in Galilee. 

Why stand ye gazing up as if you had lost 
your Master, and he was separated from you for- 
ever ? This same Jesus, but in another form. 
The physical body was changed into the spiritual, 
and the earthly beauty into heavenly glory, but 
it was the same Jesus who lived, was crucified, 
and rose again. 

Shall so come in like manner. Visibly, openly, 
gloriously. This apparently refers to the final 
coming of our Lord at the completion of his 
earthly mission, when shall be fulfilled the de- 
scription of the new Jerusalem in Rev. 21, 22. 
The angels only reminded the apostles of what 
Jesus himself had promised them. "Henceforth 
(air' &pn,from this time on) youl wil see the Son 
of man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming on the clouds of heaven" (Matt. 26: 
64). 

1. The disciples were in constant expectation of 
the second coming of Christ. They believed it 
was near at hand, for Jesus himself repeatedly 
declared that he Avould come in that generation, 
and that some of the disciples who heard him 
speak would be still living when he came in the 
glory of his Father with the holy angels (Mark 9 : 
1 ; Matt. 16: 27, 28 ; Luke 9 : 26, 27). 

2. They did not and could not know when he 
would come. (See on ver. 7.) 

3. They also had reason to look for his coming 
at the end of the world. 

There is only one way in which I have been 
able to bring into harmony, and yet include, all 
that is said concerning the second coming of 
Christ ; namely, that this one great event consists 
of a series of epochs or marked stages each of 
which is rightfully and naturally called his sec- 
ond coming ; just as when we speak of the com- 
ing of the day, we speak of it as having come when 
the first rays touch the mountain tops, or we think 
of it as having come when the sun rises, or again 
when the sun has burst through the clouds and 
we see the full blaze of day. 

To change the figure, the Second Advent seen 
in a vision of the future is like a great mountain 
range, which is really but one mountain system, 
and, when described as seen from a distant point, 
may be described as one mountain ; and yet, on 
a nearer view, is seen to consist of three ranges, 
rising one above the other, with long spaces be- 
tween. We find, then, a threefold coming, all 
preceded by the same signs, all characterized in 
the same terms, all based on the same principles, 
all the effects of the same forces. 

I. There was a second advent which began with 
the day of Pentecost and culminated at the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when Christ's kingdom had 



really been established on the earth in the place 
of the old dispensation. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon says that Christ's promise, 
" Lo, I am with you alway," was fulfilled in the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, who will " abide with 
you forever." " And lest by this discourse about 
his going and the Comforter's coming we should 
be led to think that it is not Christ who is 
with us, he says, clearly referring to the Spirit, 
'I will not leave you orphans: I will come to 



II. There will be a second coming when the Gos- 
pet has triumphed over all the earth, and the mil- 
lennium is ushered in, and the believers, scattered 
through many nations and organisations, shall be- 
come one visible kingdom, free, governed only by 
Jesus Christ and his heavenly principles. This is 
the full coming of the kingdom prophesied in 
Daniel and the Old Testament ; this is the com- 
ing the later apostles were expecting ; this is 
what John means when he prayed, " Lord Jesus, 
come quickly." Both of these are personal com- 
ings, both were preceded by the fall of great 
powers like stars from heaven. The Gospel will 
be preached to all the world. It will be a com- 
ing in the clouds with power and glory ; for the 
source of all these triumphs of Christ is from 
heaven, the triumph is spiritual, and no kingdom 
is so glorious or so powerful as this. 

III. There will be a coming of Christ, in visible 
presence, in some day of judgment and resurrection, 
as in 1 Thess. 4 : 13-18 ; Eev. 20 : 7 to 22 : 5 ; and 
Matt. 25. I cannot see how the Scriptures can be 
fulfilled without this ; and some visible, external 
manifestation of Jesus in his glory to all beings, 

"earthly and heavenly, at the end of the Gospel 
dispensation seems most fitting and natural. 

NOTE. Thus we see that the expectation of 
the immediate coming of their Lord was not a 
mistake of the apostles. They were not dis- 
appointed in their expectations, repeatedly ex- 
pressed, of the return of Jesus. They did see the 
beginnings of that coming, its first rays. They 
did not understand the times and seasons, but 
they did know the fact. They did not recognize 
the coming since it came so gradually. They 
were right in looking for an early coming ; they 
were also right in looking for one far away. The 
hope, the joy, the strength, the glory of the 
church, is in this promise of the corning again of 
Jesus, of the triumph of his cause, of his glorious 
reign. We are not warring and laboring against 
hope, but with the certainty of the victory through 
an ever-living, ever-present Saviour. 

"I may not stay to see the day 
When the Great Saviour shall bear sway 
And earth shall glitter in the ray 

That cometh from above. 



How Christ Carne to Church, pp. 10, 11. 
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12 Then c returned they unto Jerusalem from the mount called 51'i-vet, 
which is njhunto Jerusalem, a sabbath day's journey 1 O ff. 

13 And when they were come in, they went up into the cl upper changer, where 
,heywe?eabidi ng! ." both Pg'tgr and $ST and fe and Andrew, ' Philip and 
Thomas Ba'r-thoTo-mew, and MStth'ew, James the son of AiSJffiX and - Simon 
'tSlSSa, and Ju'das the <"' e '' of James. 

14 These all wit h S ^SS^^S&s^ in prayer, ****** with 'the 
women, and Ma'ry the mother of Je'us, and with >' his' brethren. 

c Luke 24. 60, 52. rf ch. 9. 37, 39 & 20. 8. e See Matt. 10. 2-4 & Mark 3. 16-19 & Luke G. 14-1G. / Op. ch. 
21. 20. - g ch. 2. 46 & 4, 24 & 5. 12 & 15. 25. Horn. 15. 6. h ch. 2. 42 & 6. 4. Boin. 12. 12. Col. 4. 2. Cp. Eph. 
6. 18. i Luke 8. 2, 3. j See Matt. 12. 46. 



" But come it fast or come it slow 
'T will come at last, I surely know, 
And heaven and earth shall feel the glow, 
And men shall call it love." 

WAITING FOR THE PROMISE OF THE 
FATHER, vers. 12-14. 

12. Returned . . . from the mount called 
Olivet. This expression implies that Luke was 
writing to persons not familiar with Jerusalem. 

A sabbath day's journey. Reckoned at 2000 
cubits, or three fourths of a mile, according to 
Jewish tradition. Bethany, just over the crown 
of Olivet, was about 15 furlongs from Jerusalem ; 
so that the place of the Ascension from which 
the Sabbath day's journey is reckoned was con- 
siderably nearer to Jerusalem than the village. 
"Luke 24: 50 defines the locality by the words 
over against Bethany, eusirpos, as the further side 
of the hill away from Jerusalem and facing Beth- 
any." ! Bethany may be the name of a district 
as well as a village, and parts of the Bethany 
district- have been some distance from the vil- 
lage. 

13. They went up into an upper room, rb fore- 
p<o>, " with the article, denoting some well-known 
place of resort. It was the name given to the 
room directly under the flat roof. Such rooms 
were often set apart as halls for meetings. In 
such an apartment Paul delivered his farewell 
address at Troas (Acts 20 : 8)." 2 

" The upper story seldom extended over the 
whole space occupied by the lower story. Access 
to the upper floor seems to have been sometimes 
by stairs 011 the outside of the house leading up 
from the street, as was the case at Rome." 8 It 
was in some private house, quite possibly that 
of Mary the mother of John Mark, at whose house 
later many were gathered together praying (Acts 
12 : 12). 

Where abode. Not as a home, but as a regu- 



lar place of meeting, their church home. Besides 
this they were regular attendants at the temple 
services (at 9 and at 3 o'clock). The eleven 
apostles, as named, were the central company. 
Peter, etc. The eleven apostles are here named. 




UPPER ROOM OF HOUSE, showing access to it by outside 
stairs. 

For account of each, their character and grouping, 
see Teachers' Commentary on Matthew, chapter 10. 4 

Judas, Jude, author of the Epistle, the brother, 
rather son, according to Greek usage. 

14. These all continued, irpofficaprepovvres, 
from Kaprepbs, strong, lord or master of, as of cir- 
cumstances or opposition. " This verb denotes 
either steadfast perseverance in a habit '(as here 
and in 2 : 42; 6 : 4), or steadfast adherence to 
a person (8 : 13), or constant attendance in a place 
(2 : 46)." l 

With one accord, 6fio6vfj.aS^>jf, from 5fj.6s, one and 
the same, and Bvfj.6s, feeling, thought, expressing 
inner concord, and agreement of mind, unanimity, 
a symphony of feeling and purpose. They had 
one desire, one hope, one purpose. 



1 Kendall. 2 Prof. M. B. Vincent. 

3 Harper's Classical Dictionary. 

* Vance's The College of the Apostles gives a good 



description of the characteristics of the apostles, and the 
power of their distribution two by two. See, also, Suy- 
gestive Illustrations on Matthew, pp. 201-203. 
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1:14 



Prayer and supplication. Prayer is the more 
general word; supplication, petition in some 
special need. 1 

With the women. There is no article before 
" women " in the Greek, showing that " the com- 
pany of believing women were not at this time 
a definite body. "2 Both Erasmus and Calvin 
interpret this as meaning "with their wives." 
Lightfoot allows this, so far as they had wives, 
but considers that meaning to be too limited. 




COURT or AN EASTEEN HOUSE, belonging to a more wealthy 
family. Showing another form of upper room with 
windows opening into the inner court. 

Doubtless there were present the women men- 
tioned in the Gospels as ministering to Jesus and 
watching around the cross, Mary Magdalene; 
Mary, the mother of James and Joses ; Joanna, 
the wife of Chuza, Herod's steward ; Salome, the 
mother of John ; Susanna (Luke 8:3; John 19 : 
25) ; and why not Martha and Mary of Bethany ? 
Especially named was Mary the mother of 
Jesus, who is here mentioned for the last time, 
" and the Scripture leaves her in prayer." 

" Who above all mothers shone, 
The mother of the Blessed One." 

"The beautiful gate of the Jewish Temple," 
says Burton, " opened into the ' Court of the 
Women.' And as we open the gate of the third 
Gospel, we enter the ' Court of the Women ; ' for, 
more than any other evangelist, St. Luke records 
their loving and varied ministries." And he con- 
tinues their record in the Acts. 

And with his "brethren. James, Joses, Simon, 
Jude (Matt. 13 : 55 ; 27 : 56). There has been an 
age-long discussion whether these were the sons 
of Joseph and Mary, or of Joseph by a former 
wife, or were his adopted sons, and only cousins 
of Jesus by blood-relationship, but brethren by 
adoption. " They are previously mentioned as 
unbelieving (John 7:5; comp. Mark 6 : 4), but 



not only the resurrection of the Lord, but also 
that of Lazarus may well have, overcome their 
unbelief. . . . But whatever meaning we give to 
the word ' brethren ' here or in the Gospels, no- 
thing could be more significant than the fact that 
they had now left their settled homes in Galilee to 
take part in the lot of the disciples of Jssus, and to 
await with them the promise of the Father (Fel- 
ten). It may have been that James, ' the Lord's 
brother,' was converted by the Resurrection, 1 
Cor. 15 : 7, and that his example constrained the 
other ' brethren ' to follow him." 3 

The whole number in this prayer-meeting was 
120 (ver. 15), and the meeting continued for ten 
days, the time between the Ascension, 40 days 
after the Passover, and the gift of the Holy Spirit 
on Pentecost, 50 days after the Passover. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. There is a special 
promise to those who are of one accord, in faith, 
in ardor, in pursuit of a common object. When 
two or three are gathered together in Jesus' name, 
he is present with them. When they agree to- 
gether for any object their prayer will be answered. 
The Greek word for " agree," in Matthew 18: 19, 
is that from which comes our word " symphony," 
a harmony of different tones and notes. There 
is a power in a choir, an orchestra, to produce 
effects on the soul which no single voice, though 
of an archangel, can accomplish. 

2. It is possible for a large number united in 
prayer to receive answers which it would be im- 
possible for a single person to receive . For (1) each 
heart is strengthened, enlarged, inspired by the 
others ; and (2) much can be accomplished by the 
many of one accord, which would be beyond the 
power of any single one, as, for instance, in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit on Pentecost, which was 
the answer to the prayers of this assembly. 

3. There are two ways in which God answers 
prayer for spiritual gifts : (1) one by the gift itself, 
(2) the other by making the soul capable of re- 
ceiving the gift in full measure. He can give the 
sunlight, and he can open blind eyes to receive it, 
or ordinary eyes to clearer sight. Both kinds of 
answers were given to this company. 

4. It has been said that prayer connects us with 
God, as a rope connects a small boat with a great 
ship. The boat does not draw the ship to its posi- 
tion, but only itself to the ship. Prayer draws 
us to God, if it does not draw God to us. But in 
reality it does both. No answer of prayer can be 
better than the drawing of ourselves toward God's 
wisdom and love, and work, and character, and 
heaven. Yet as the little boat may by its con- 
necting line bring messages and supplies from the 
ship, so we may by prayer bring to ourselves 
blessings and power and love from God. 

5. Men and women were together. This is one 



1 Canon Cook. 



2 Kendall. 



3 Knowling.' 



1 : 15-18. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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!; and said, 



15 And in & days Peter stood up in the midst of *the 

tthe number of names together were about an hundred and twenty,) 

(and there was a multitude of i persons gathered together, about a hundred and twenty) , 

16 M SS^^Si^SS^^&^^^^ fulfilled, which the Holy Ghost 
b'eTorebymemouffiofDiMd concerning Judas, ''^lio 11 was guide to them that took 
Jesus. 

17 For he was numbered among us, and rlMWoStoX this * ministry. 

18 * Now this man " 'obtained 1 a field with r the reward of M8 iniquity ; and 
falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, and all his bowels gushed out. 

k See John 21. 23. I Rev. 3. 4 (for mg.) & 11. 13 (mg. for mg.). m Luke 24. 44. Cp. Luke 22. 37. n Matt. 26. 
47. Mark 14. 43. Luke 22. 47. John 18. 3. o John 0. 71 & 13. 21. p ver. 25. ch. 20. 24 & 21. 19. Rom. 11. 13. 
2 Cor. 4. 1. * These two verses (18, 19) are a parenthesis iu the R. V. q Cp. Matt. 27. 5-8. r Cp. Matt. 20. 14-10. 



of the silent results of the gospel, the uniting of 
men and women in the work of saving the world. 

6. The prayer-meeting was the best method of 
waiting for the promise of the Father. They 
needed the preparation in order to receive. " Men 
often look to bring about great results by violent 
and unprepared effort. But it is only in fair and 
forecast order, ' as the earth bringeth forth her 
bud.' " 1 It is useless to sow the summer seed on 
winter's frozen ground. 

7. While we are praying, we are also to do the 
duties that come to hand, as these disciples took 
measures to choose another apostle in the place of 
Judas. 

THE ELECTION OF MATTHIAS IN PLACE OF 

JUDAS, vers. 15-26. 

This is the first Apostolic action after Jesus had 
separated from them. It is the only similar action 
recorded during the interval before Pentecost. 

15. And in those days, the ten days of praying 
and waiting. 

Peter stood up, as'the natural spokesman call- 
ing the matter to the attention of the disciples. 
He assumed no authority. 

The number of names together, eirl rb aurfc, 
in one place, but the force of the preposition 
" points to a common purpose." 2 They were of 
one mind as well as in one place. The language 
of this verse suggests a registration of the mem- 
bers as one step toward an organized community 
before the election of a twelfth apostle. 2 

16. Men and brethren, "Brother men, "a re- 
spectful and solemn mode of address indicating 
the importance of the occasion. 

This scripture, referring to the passages quoted 
in verse 20 (compare Lnke 4: 21 ; Acts 8 : 35). 

Must needs, eSu, expresses " a divine neces- 
sity," 3 not a necessity that Judas should betray 
his Master, but a necessity of divine law that 



punishment should follow his crime, and another 
apostle should take his place. 

Have been fulfilled, filled full, completed the 
fulfilment of words spoken by David concerning 
the punishment of similar treachery toward him- 
self. Both came under the same divine law ; one 
presaged and predicted the other. 

" But while David spake of himself and of his 
own circumstances, the Holy Ghost through him 
was speaking of the betrayal of the ' Son of 
David,' and the words which had been true of 
David must have their still more complete fulfil- 
ment in the betrayal of the Saviour, by him who 
was guide to them that took Jesus" (Matt. 
2(5:47, etc.).* 

17. For he was numbered with us. He had 
been chosen and ordained and taught by Jesus, 
exactly as the other apostles ; and he had every 
possibility and opportunity which the rest had. 
He grew bad under the best influences, as the 
rankest weeds grow in the richest soil and in the 
brightest sunshine. 

Had obtained part, e\axe r~bv /cXfjpoj/, received 
the lot or portion ; t\ripov (cleron) is the same 
word as used for " lot " in ver. 20. 5 

18. This verse and 19 are placed in a paren- 
thesis in the R. V., and quite probably are an 
explanation by Luke, and not a part of Peter's 
address. For Peter's audience would be familiar 
with the facts ; Luke's would need to be told why 
another apostle was chosen in place of Judas. 

This man purchased (R. V., obtained) a field. 
In Matthew 27 : 7, it is said that the rulers bought 
the field with the Judas money. Luke's expres- 
sion is merely a rhetorical figure perf ectly natural 
under the circumstances, to show that all the re- 
ward Judas obtained for the betrayal of Jesus was 
a field to be buried in. The chief priests were 
likely to look upon what was purchased with the 
money as still the property of the traitor, and 



1 Ruskin, Modem Painters, vol. v., the chapter on 
" The Bud," which furnishes an excellent example and 
illustration from nature. 

2 Rendall. ;! Knowling. * Cambridge Jiible, 

c " Cleric," " clerk," " clergy," designating ministers 
of the Gospel, are almost transliterations of this word. 



They are the choice of the Lord ; their lot, or heritage, 
or parishes, are assigned to them by the divine will. 
" Webster derives the name from the lands originally 
allotted to the clergy" (Carr). See Deut. 18: 2, where 
the Levites have jio landed inheritance, because " the 
Lord is their inheritance. " 
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1 : 19-22. 



19 And it became known u to all the dwellers at Jerusalem ; insomuch t at 

that Held is called, in theirproper tongue, Acel'dama, fVio-i- io to say, rpi-._ fi a ,'] r '\ ,-. V>1 /-/! 
Hn their language that field was called Akel'dama, tnat IS, 1H6 nelCl 01 DlOOCl. 

20 For it is written in the book of Psalms, 

' Let his habitation be made desolate, 
And let no man dwell therein : 
and 

His ubi c p e rlc let another take. 

21 w o^M& en which have companied with us "all the time that the 
Lord Jesus w went in and wen t out among us, 

22 x Beginning from the baptism of John, unto tlia | h s e ame day that " he was re'S 
up from us, O f these must one beor become to be a 2 witness with us of his resurrection. 



s Cp. ch. 21. 40. t Cited from Ps. 69. 25. u Cited from Ps. 109. 8. v Cp. John 16. 27. w Num. 27. 17. 
Deut. 31. 2. 1 Sam. 18. 13. John 10. 9, al. x ch. 13. 24. Mark 1. 1-4. y vers. 2, 9. z ch. 4. 33. Cp. ver. 8 & 
1 Pet. 1. 3. See Luke 24. 48. 

The field of blood, because bought with blood- 
money, and because Judas here met his tragic 
death. Both reasons are good and true, and 
there is no contradiction between them. * 

20. For it is written in the (rather " a ") book 
of Psalms (69 : 26), Let his habitation be deso- 
late and let no man dwell therein. Quoted not 
quite verbally from the Septuagint, a Greek trans- 
lation. Psalm 69 was written, according to the 
title, by David, or the title means that it belongs 
to the Book or Collection of .David's Psalms, and 
was sung to the popular tune, " Lilies." 

His bishopric let another take is from Psalm 
109: 8. "In these Psalms we see how the his- 
tory of prophets and holy men of old, of a David 
or a Jeremiah, was typical of the history of the 
Son of man made perfect through suffering, and 
we know how our Lord himself saw the fulfil- 
ment of the words of the suffering Psalmist 
(41 : 9) in the tragic events of his own life (John 
13 : 18). So, too, St. Peter in the recent miserable 
end of the traitor sees another evidence, not only 
of the general truth, which the Psalmists learnt 
through suffering, that God rewarded his ser- 
vants and that confusion awaited the unright- 
eous, but also another fulfilment in the case of 
Judas of the doom which the Psalmists of old 
had invoked upon the persecutors of the faithful 
servants of God." 5 

Bishopric did not at that time have the lim- 
ited, ecclesiastical meaning it now possesses. It 
is better to translate " office," as the R. V., the 
office of an apostle, who was to oversee, and carry 
on the work of Jesus. G 

Another, erepos. The Greek implies another 
of a different kind. 

21, 22. The first step was to decide as to who 



that would be the popular way of looking at it. 
Ederslieira's view is that the blood-money by a 
fiction of the law was still considered to belong to 
Judas. And this is the more natural, if, as seems 
probable from the next verse, " the death of 
Judas, attended by all these dreadful circum- 
stances, took place in the spot which the chief 
priests eventually purchased." 1 

And falling headlong, he burst asunder. Mat- 
thew says that Judas hanged himself, but that is 
in perfect harmony with what is said here. East- 
ern burying grounds were of a rocky character ; 
and "if in such a place the suicide first hanged 
himself and the cord which he used gave way, it 
is easy to understand how in the fall all the con- 
sequences described in this verse would be the 
result. Fora similar result to bodies falling on 
rocks, comp. 2 Chron. 25: 12." 1 

"Matthew traces the traitor's fall through all 
its human stages of remorse to his own extreme 
self-inflicted penalty ; and the curtain appropri- 
ately drops over the last act of the workings of 
guilty despair. St. Luke portrays not the act of 
Judas in the frenzy of desperation, but the act 
of God in righteous retribution. . . . The two 
accounts are (not, as Meyer, the result of dif- 
ferent traditions, but) companion pictures by in- 
spired artists, equally and perfectly informed ; 
whereof, in strict suitability to their several de- 
signs, the one reveals the human side of the 
tragedy, and the other the divine.' 1 ' 1 ' 2 

19. Called, in their proper tongue, Aramaic, 
one branch of the Syriac (the Hebrew Aram = 
Syria). It was written with the same alphabet as 
the Hebrew, and was allied to it. " By the time of 
Christ, Aramaic had long been the current popular 
speech of the Jews in Palestine." 8 



1 Cambridge, Bible. 

2 McClellan, in Speaker's Commentary. 

3 Encyclopedia Biblica. 

4 "There is a curious Latin book, published in 1680, 
which gives all the traditions about the traitor. Its title 



is Kempins, On the Life and Fate of Judas Iscariol." 
Stokes. 

5 Knowling. 

See Ruskin's stirring words concerning the office of 
bishop in his Sesame and Lilies. 



1:23-26. THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. - 15 

23 And they pu^rwara two, Joseph called a $$&', who was surnamed 6 Jus'- 
tus, and M&tthi'Ss. 

24 And d they prayed, and said, Thou, Lord, "which knowest the hearts of all 
ggj; shew whether of these two' the one whom thou hast chosen, 

tiwpiaw in 7 this ministry and apostlesliip, from which Judas 
he might go to his own place. 

26 And they gave fot^ruiem; 8 ' and the lot fell upon Matthi'as; and he was 
numbered with the eleven apostles. 



25 That t h ema y take 

jression fell, 
fellaway, 



a Cp. ch. 15. 22. 6 Cp. ch. 18. 7 & Col. 4. 11. c ver. 26. 
8. 27. /See ver. 17. g Rom. 1. 5. 1 Cor. 9. 2. Gal. 2. 8. 



d oh. 6. 6 & 13. 3. 



e See 1 Sam. 1C. 7 & Kom. 



were eligible to the office of Apostle. Which 
have companied with us. He only could be of 
the twelve, who had been taught and trained by 
Jesus during his whole ministry, and had wit- 
.nessed his deeds, studied his character, and had 
seen him on the cross,- and after his resurrection. 
They were to be witnesses of the great facts of 
the Messiah, and their meaning. Thus the wit- 
ness was twofold. " On the one side there is the 
historical witness to the- facts, on the other, the 
internal testimony of personal experience." 1 

23. And they, probably the whole assembly 
(Carr). Appointed two. The method of choos- 
ing them is unknown. But probably only very 
few could fulfil the conditions. Nothing is known 
of the two men. Joseph Barsabas may possibly 
have been a brother of Judas Barsabas mentioned 
in 15 : 22. Both Eusebius and Epiphanius rank 
Matthias in the Seventy, and he is said to have 
suffered martyrdom in Ethiopia. 

24. They prayed, and said. Praying they said, 
Thou, Lord. "As the choice and appointment of 
the Twelve and Seventy belonged to Christ per- 
sonally, this prayer must be addressed to Christ 
himself, the first public prayer addressed to him. 
The title Lord is applied in the Acts both to the 
Father and to the ascended Jesus." 2 

Which, knowest the hearts, KapSioyvSao-ra, 
heart-knowing. Only He who knew the inner 
motive and character could choose aright. 

Shew, avatieil-ov, to lift up anything on high, and 
exhibit it for all to behold ; hence, to proclaim any 
one as elected to an office.* 

Thou hast chosen, by guiding the lot that was 
cast (ver. 26). The result expressed a divine 
purpose and verdict. "To the Jew the lot was 
a natural and reverential expedient. It was an 
appeal to God for decision. To him there was 
no element of chance in it. ... It was by this 
method that every day in the temple the most 
sacred functions of divine service were appor- 



tioned to the ministering priests. Thus it was 
that Zacharias, father of John the Baptist, on the 
most critical day of his life, obtained by lot the 
privilege of burning incense in the Holy Place." 4 

25. Judas . . . might go to his own place. 
Peter does not take the part of judge, but leaves 
Judas in the hands of God. Judas could not re- 
main in the place of an apostle, to which place 
he was chosen. He must of necessity go to the 
place to which his character and deeds proved 
that he belonged, and which by his acts he had 
deliberately chosen. 

NOTE that every one is likely in this world to 
find his own place, and in the other world he 
must go to his own. It is natural for each to go 
to his own place, to the company he loves, to the 
society where he feels at home. It is so in nature. 
Each particle in a free saturated solution goes 
to its own place and forms exactly the crystal 
which is made of such particles. In the soil, 
the particles go to their own place in tree or 
flower. 

26. And they gave forth their lots. This was 
not a voting by the whole assembly, but, as bet- 
ter expressed in E. V., "gave lots for them," 
the choice .being only between these two. The 
method is uncertain, but probably small tablets 
of stone or wood were inscribed with the names 
of the two candidates, and placed in an urn, and 
then one of them drawn out, 5 or the urn was 
shaken till one came out. 6 Possibly one white 
stone was put in with black ones. See Rev. 2 : 
17. "In ancient courts of justice the accused 
were condemned by black pebbles, and acquitted 
by white." 3 

And he was numbered with the eleven, <rvy- 
Ko.r^t]<p(a9r\, from avv, with, implying the una- 
nimity of the vote, tcard, down, from top to bottom, 
implying the thoroughness, completeness of the 
ratification, and i|/?j(/>co, to count with pebbles 
(t|/7j:/>os), to reckon. Matthias was reckoned as 



1 Westcott, on John 15 : 27. 

3 Tliayer, Greek-English Lexicon. 

4 Arthur Carr, M. A., in Expositor. 
, See Hastings' Bib. Die. 



- Kendall. 



" A like custom prevailed among the Greeks, as in 
the well-known story of the stratagem of Cresphontes in 
the division of territory after the Dorian invasion (Sopho- 
cles, Aias. 1285 ; comp. Prov. 1G : 33)." Plumptre. 
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2:1. 



one of the twelve apostles by the unanimous de- 
claration of the company. 

NOTE. " In every subsequent call and election 
to the ministry in every branch of the Church of 
Christ, it is not difficult to discern in some form 
or procedure the requirements and method fore- 
shewn in the election of Matthias : (1) Compan- 
ionship of Jesus ; (2) Testimony of those who have 
known the life and character of the candidate ; 
(3) Choice by the brotherhood ; (4) The appeal to 
God in prayer ; (5) The Divine judgment ; (6) The 
formal admission to the ministry." * 



NOTE. Although no mention is made of Mat- 
thias in history, it does not follow that he was 
not a .very useful apostle. Obscurity is not use- 
lessness. 
It may be true of a rose that it is 

" born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air," 

but it is not true of human souls. The invisible 
moisture at some time changes into rain, and 
again unseen helps make flowers and fruit. The 
largest part of the forces transforming our visi- 
ble world are themselves invisible. 



1 Arthur Carr, M. A. 



CHAPTER 2. 



THE POWER. 



( Symbol of the wind. 
-Descent of the Spirit, j Symbol of the flame. 

' Speaking with tongues. 

t Amazement. 
' First Effects. ) Inquiry. 

( Opposition. 



THE CHURCH 
BEAUTIFUL. 



Peter's Sermon. 



Birth of the Church. 



Characteristics. 



( Defence. 
< Argument. 
' Application. 



3000 converted. 

Baptized into the church. 

Fellowship. 

Teachableness. 

Worship. 

Generosity. 

Singleness of heart. 

Attractiveness. 

Joy. 



TIME. 
A. D.30. May 28. 

PLACE. 

Jerusalem. An 
upper room. 



1 AND when "the day of Pen'te-cost was n u ow y come, they were all 
in one place. 

h oh. 20. 16. 1 Cor. 16. 8. Cp. Lev. 23. 15. 



THE DESCENT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 

vers. 1-11. 

1. When the day of Pentecost. The meaning 
of Pentecost is Fiftieth ; and the feast on that day 
was so called because it occurred on the fiftieth 
day after the Passover, calculating from the 
second day of unleavened bread. It was a har- 
vest festival, a feast of first fruits of the harvest, 
and a day of Thanksgiving, Deut. 16 : 10, 11. It 
was one of the three great feasts of the Jews to 
which people came from all parts of the Land. 

Was fully come. Was being fulfilled (imp. 
tense), was in the process of fulfilment. The day 



began at the previous sunset, according to Jewish 
reckoning, and now the dawn was bursting into 
the full glory of its shining. 

They, the one hundred and twenty who had 
been waiting and praying for ten days, were all 
with one accord, d/wOu^uaS^, see on 1: 14. "It 
has been said, whether by poetry or science mat- 
ters not, that there is a certain point in the upper 
air, in which all the discordant sounds of the 
earth the rattle of wheels, the chime of bells, 
the roll of the drum, the laugh of the child 
meet and blend in perfect harmony. Surely it 
is more than a pleasant conceit, that when once 



2:2,3. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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2 And suddenly there came frmSh^ve^lound as of f the rushing O f a mighty wind, 
and j it filled all the house where they were sitting. 

3 And there appeared unto them tong 1 uerparti n ng 1 alunder 1 * like as of fire 1 , and it sat 
upon each one of them. 

i Op. 1 Kin. 19. 11 & Job 38. 1 & Ezek. 1. 4. j Cp. ch. 4. 31 & 1C. 26. A Matt. 3. 11. 



lifted up in fellowship in Christ Jesus, we meet 
in a high and heavenly place where all things are 
gathered together in one." 1 

In one place. The upper room mentioned in 
the previous chapter. The same two elements of 
unity of Spirit and oneness of place are present, 
if we use the better text of the R. V. (6fj.ov, to- 
gether, instead of dfj.o6vfj.aSbv, with one accord), and 
accept Kendall's meaning of M rb avr6, in. one 
place, as indicating " of one mind and purpose," 
as well as place. 

THE APPROPRIATENESS OF THE TIME. 1. It 
was called the "day of first fruits " (Num. 28: 
26), or "feast of harvest" (Ex. 23: 16). The 
wheat-fields were then white with the harvest. It 
was to he a great harvest ingathering of disciples. 

2. It was, according to a probable Jewish tra- 
dition, the anniversary of the giving of the law 
from Sinai, the revelation that ushered in the 
first dispensation. It was thus specially fitting 
that the new dispensation begin on the same day, 
the day of promulgation of the new and better 
Law, the Law of Faith and Love and Hope. 

3. It was the day on which especially the Jew 
was to remember his deliverance from the bond- 
age of Egypt (Deut. 16 : 12) into the freedom of the 
promised land, and now into the glorious freedom 
of the sons of God. 

4. It was a day of joy and thanksgiving, a fit- 
ting time for this most joyful day iu the church's 
history. 

5. At this feast, being in the summer, greater 
numbers were present in Jerusalem than at any 
other season, from all parts of the world. " From 
a census taken in the time of Nero, more than two 
million seven hundred thousand were gathered at 
the Passover, and still -greater numbers came to 
Pentecost." From this centre the power would 
radiate to all parts of the world. Those who came 
were the Jews of the Dispersion, and proselytes to 
the Jewish religion, expecting the Messiah. 

2. And suddenly. As they were praying. So 
the lightning breaks forth suddenly from the 
cloud, but the electricity that prepared for it had 
been gathering silently for hours and days. A 
sound ... as of a rushing mighty wind. B. V., 
" as of the rushing of a mighty wind," *epo l uei'j?s 
irvorjs Plains, a mighty wind borne along ; irvof/s, 
wind, is from irveca, to breathe, to blow; whence 
also Trj/60;u.a, spirit, breath. It is not said that 



there was any wind, but only a sound as of a wind. 
No " whirlwind shook the building." " The au- 
dible sign filling the room announced the power 
represented by it as doing the same." 2 And it 
filled all the house. N\>t merely the upper room 
of Acts 1 : 13. This was a token that the Spirit 
would fill the whole church, which is the house 
of God (1 Tim. 3: 15), and that it filled every 
part and faculty of the soul, which is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT REVEALED BY THE SYM- 
BOL OP THE WIND. The Greek word, as the 
Hebrew word, for "spirit" is the same as that 
for "wind," which is the natural metaphor to 
represent the spirit. Jesus himself so uses it in 
John 3 : 8. 

1. It is an invisible power of which no one 
knows "whence it cometh or whither it goeth." 
You see the results, but you cannot tell the causes, 
which are beyond our reach. Even to-day, -when 
we have daily reports from the weather bureau, 
no one knows where and when a storm will arise. 
We see the storm and its direction, and can tell 
with great probability to what place it is going 
and when it will get there. But for beginning 
and end we know not whence it cometh or whither 
it goeth. 

2. But we recognize it by its effects, in sound, 
in music, in force, in life. 

3. It is very powerful. The air is so powerful 
that even free dynamite smiting against it on one 
side crushes the rocks on the other. Compare a 
great storm at sea. 

4. Yet it is very gentle and delicate, breathing 
around the rose, and gently touching the little 
child. 

5. It comes pure from heaven. 

6. The air is all pervasive. It penetrates the 
hardest rock. 

7. It is the breath of life. No one can live with- 
out it. 

" We are but organs mute, till a master touches the 

keys 
Verily, vessels of earth into which God poureth the 

wine ; 
.Harps are we, silent harps that have hung on the willow 

trees, 

Dumb till our heartstrings swell and break with a 
pulse divine." 

3. And there appeared. The audible sign is 
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followed by a visible. Cloven tongues like as 
of fire. Not fire, but with the appearance and 
brightness of fire, as the burning bush which 
Moses saw. Cloven. Parted as from a central 
flame, Sia/j,epi6/Aevai y\S>ff<rai, tongues distrib- 
uting themselves throughout, from Sid, throughout, 
and fuepifa, to part, to distribute. The idea is not 
that each tongue of fire was divided or forked, 
but that the fiery appearance, at first presenting 
itself as a single body, one mighty flame of fire, 
soon divided into separate tongues of flame, one 
for each person in the assembly. " The present 
participle denotes a process seen in actual opera- 
tion. Tongues of fire were seen to detach them- 
selves and settle on the several Christians there 
present." 1 Plumptre likens it to a shower of 
fiery tongues. "A lambent flame upon the head 
was believed by the Rabbins to be a token of 
divine favor (Schottgen) ; as by classic poets, 
Homer (Iliad, 13 : 214), Virgil (dZneid, 2 : (583)." 2 
" See instances in Wetstein. But the thought 
here is not so much of fire as the token of divine 
favor, as of the tongue, -as of fire, conferring a 
divine power to utter in speech divine things." 3 
And it, the appearance of flame, one tongue, sat 
upon each of them. Apostles, laymen, and 
women. Sat denotes that the appearance was not 
a momentary flash, and that the influence, which 
it symbolized, was to be permanent. The Spirit 
henceforth was to abide in the church, and " hold 
his throne and seat there, as the Shekinah in the 
Holy of Holies of old," and as the spirit of life 
abides in our bodies, the organizing, controlling, 
life-giving power. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT REVEALED BY THE SYMBOL 
OF THE FLAME. Fire is one of the most expres- 
sive symbols of the Holy Spirit. Fire, shining in 
light, is mysterious in nature, ineffably bright 
and glorious, everywhere present, swift-winged, 
undefiled. and undefilable. 

"Thejiery sword barred of old the gates of 
Paradise ; the fiery tongue, which brought salva- 
tion, restored the gift."* 

1. The twofold aspect of the church is here 
represented. (1) Its unity was shown by the 
original mass of flame, all of one nature ; and 
then (2) the individual aspect, for the flame sep- 
arated and each person had his own distinct 
share. 

2. The flame represents the revealing power of 
the Holy Spirit, shining into each soul, and illu- 



minating it as a house when the lamps are lighted 
within ; as a twilight scene when the sun rises 
upon it. 

3. It expresses the purifying, cleansing power 
of the Spirit. Fire and light are the great dis- 
ease killers. So is the Spirit to moral diseases. 
He always purifies the soul where he dwells. He 
is the refining fire that cleanses the dross from 
the pure gold. 

4. It symbolized the comfort, warmth, cheer, 
fresh life, joy, peace, which the Holy Spirit im- 
parts. 

5. The far-reaching power of light expressed 
the light which the disciples should impart to 
the world. Light cannot be hidden. If it ceases 
to shine, it ceases to exist. 

6. Light convinces the world of dust, of dirt, 
of a thousand evil things unknown in the dark- 
ness. For examples, a ray of light in a dusty 
room, and Tyndall's ray through the glass tube 
showing seed germs that no other process could 
make known. So the Spirit convinces of sin, of 
the evils in the heart. He does more than this : 
he causes men to feel as well as to see. 

7. Fire is the symbol of intense energy and 
zeal. The Holy Spirit fills the soul with glow- 
ing enthusiasms and unconquerable energy and 
zeal. 

" Swiftly and straight each tongue of flame, 
Through cloud and breeze unwavering came, 
And darted to its place of rest 
On some meek brow of Jesus blest. 
Nor fades it yet, that living gleam ; 
And still those lambent lightnings stream ; 
Where'er the Lord is, there are they; 
In every heart that gives him room 
They light his altar every day, 
Zeal to inflame and vice consume." 5 

4. And they were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost. The Holy Spirit filled every part of their 
being, mind, heart, will, memory, body, and 
spirit. There were different degrees of capacity, 
but each one's measure was full. 

THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 1. There 
could be no mistake about this being a divine 
power actually bestowed. The effects produced 
prove this. Nothing less than divine power could 
have so changed the disciples from common men 
to men able to "turn the world upside down," 
and change the whole course of history. Nothing 
less than divine power could have wrought such 
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changes in the lives and moral character of such 
great numbers. 

2. This gift was bestowed not only upon the 
apostles, but the whole worshipping church. 

3. The signs that accompanied this power were 
to reveal the fact, " in letters that could be read 
from the stars," that the invisible Holy Spirit 
was actually present, to make the fact clear and 
unmistakable, to show the source whence the 
power and its effects came, and to illustrate its 
nature. 

4. That the Holy Spirit was not now for the first 
time bestowed upon men is plain, from the fact 
that " the same language here employed is used 
respecting Elizabeth (Luke 1 : 41), Zacharias 
(Luke 1 : 67), and John the Baptist (Luke 1 : 15) ; 
and the Old Testament repeatedly makes mention 
of the influence of the Holy Spirit upon the minds 
of the prophets and others." "That which was 
peculiar in this event is, that (1) now, for the first 
time, all were filled with the Holy Ghost, not 
merely the apostles ; and (2) the influence was not 
occasional and transient, but abiding." 1 (3) But 
the chief difference is the abundance and power 
with which the Holy Spirit is now given, thus 
characterizing the gospel times as the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit. Formerly the gift was like 
the dew, now it is like the rain ; formerly like 
the early dawning light, now like the full splen- 
dor and power of the day ; formerly like the first 
early fruits, now like an abundant harvest. (4) 
"It implies a reception from the Spirit of ex- 
traordinary powers, in addition to ordinary sanc- 
tifying grace." 2 It was enduement for service. 

Began to speak with other tongues, in other 
languages than their own Hebrew, or Aramaic, 
the then popular language of Palestine, or Greek ; 
with all three of which they naturally were more 
or less familiar. " Luke distinctly asserts that 
the apostles, if not the whole Christian assembly, 
received the power of speaking in foreign lan- 
guages, and that some of the hearers, at all 
events, understood them." 3 

Other tongues, Irepais yXdiaffais, " strictly, dif- 
ferent tongues, from their native tongues ; the dis- 
tinction being in quality rather than a numerical 
distinction, which is represented by &\\os." * 

As the Spirit gave them utterance. It was 
the Spirit speaking through the persons who ut- 



tered words. "It may be gathered from the 
explicit references made to it in the New Testa- 
ment that the miracle did not affect the ears of 
the hearers, or the understanding of the speaker, 
but simply his utterance. He did not gain intelli- 
gent knowledge of a language which he had never 
learned, nor himself understand the words which 
he was enabled to frame, but he did receive some 
faculty of articulate utterance in a strange lan- 
guage, which conveyed his thought to those who 
understood that language. This explains the dif- 
ferent effect produced on various hearers at Pen- 
tecost : some heard with amazement from the lips 
of Galileans the familiar tones of their own lan- 
guage, while others caught only a confused babel 
of foreign sounds." 5 

5. And there were dwelling at Jerusalem. 
Both residents (for the foreign Jews loved to 
spend their declining years there) and pilgrims 
who had come up to the Pentecost feast. 

There are two readings for the Greek word 
translated "at," ets, in, with the thought of 
" to," of approach, referring to visitors and im- 
migrants ; and ei>, in, the better reading, for those 
who had their permanent abode there. The two 
are distinguished in 7 : 4. 

Devout men. Truly religious men, waiting for 
the appearing of the promised Messiah. These 
were the persons most likely, to become Chris- 
tians. Such an one was Simeon (Luke 2 : 23), 
who is described by the same word ".devout," 
and as "waiting for the consolation of Israel." 
Out of every nation under heaven. Only a 
very small portion of the Jewish people lived in 
Palestine during the times of our Lord and his 
apostles ; by far the largest number were natives 
of other lands. 

6. Now when this was noised abroad. Bet- 
ter as in R. V., "And when this sound was 
heard." Literally, this sound having taken place. 
The Greek word here for " sound " is never used 
for "report " or "rumor." It must mean either 
the sound of the rushing, mighty wind (Meyer), 
or the sound of the disciples talking in the vari- 
ous languages (Neander). The sound was heard 
outside of the house and drew the attention of 
the passing crowds. And were confounded, 
ffwexvOT], poured together. Our word " confound " 
is from the Latin, with the same meaning. The 
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picture is of a cascade pouring into a pool, or 
of streams rushing together, making a confused 
mingling of the waters. The whole assembly 
were thrown into confusion, .or the individuals 
were perplexed and confused as to the meaning 
of this strange phenomenon. Every man heard 
them (was hearing, imperfect) speak in his own 
language. A different word from '"tongues" 
in ver. 4. It means hoth dialect and language. 

7. They were all amazed, QiffTavTc, from IK, 
out of, and '/(TTTJ/II, to place or put. The verb means 
to put out of place, to drive one out of his senses, 
to be overwhelmed with surprise. Our word ec- 
stasy is a transcript of the corresponding noun. 

And marvelled. This denotes continuing won- 
der. 

All . . .Galileans. They had come from Gali- 
lee to the feasts. The larger part of the believ- 
ers in Jesus lived in Galilee. The majority of 
those who met together continually in the upper 
room would naturally be visitors, since those 
who lived in Jerusalem would have their own 
homes. 

These Galileans were of the common people, 
hence the wonder. 

8. In our own tongue. Language, dialect; 
same word as in ver, 6. So, still, the Bible 
speaks the universal language, coming home to 
each soul of whatever nation or race, speaking to- 
his individual needs, and answering to his long- 
ings and prayers. Each one did not speak all the 
languages, but some spoke each of them, so that 
they recognized the wonder when they heard 
ordinary people, who had never been educated 
and never travelled out of Palestine, speak rare, 
strange, and difficult languages. Hence the vari- 
ous distant peoples are named in vers. 9-11. 

"It is difficult for us who travel over vast 
areas of one language to understand the confusion 
and perplexity now existing in Oriental lands, 
where the greatest empires ' are merely a conge- 
ries of unamalgamated and jealous tribes ; ' and 
racial distinctions, separate governments, and re- 
stricted commercial intercourse have preserved, 



and very often created, distinct and mutually un- 
intelligible dialects and languages." 1 

9. Parthians, and Medes, and Elamites. In 
the Persian Empire beyond the Tigris, and in- 
cluding Turkistaii and Afghanistan to the border 
of India. Here some of the ten tribes were 
settled by Shalmaneser. They all spoke Persian, 
but in different provincial forms and dialects. 
Mesopotamia, i. e., " between the rivers " Tigris 
and Euphrates. It includes Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, now belonging to the Turkish Empire. The 
language was some form of Chaldee. Judasa. 
Speaking Aramaic in a different dialect from 
Galilee. Cappadocia, in Fontus, and Asia. Not 
our Asia, but a small Roman province in what is 
now Asia Minor. Greek; and local dialects. 

10. Phrygia, and Pamphylia. Here Greek, a 
different dialect in each, was spoken by the edu- 
cated, but the common people had their own dia- 
lects, Lycaonian, Galatian, etc. The last five 
were all in Asia Minor. Egypt, where the lan- 
guage was Coptic. Libya. In northern Africa, 
the portion referred to being Gyrene, on the Medi- 
terranean. Their language is not certainly known, 
but they must have spoken also Greek. Home, 
with the Latin language. Jews and proselytes, 
i. e., heathen who had accepted the Jewish reli- 
gion. These terms probably include all the pre-. 
ceding nations. 

11. Cretes, from the island of Crete in thrj 
Mediterranean, now called Candia. They may 
have spoken Greek. Arabians, from the great 
peninsula which stretches between the Red Sea 
and the Persian Gulf. They spoke Arabic. Tho 
wonderful works of God. The disciples told 
the people of all these countries, in their own lan- 
guages, about God's wondrous love in sending his 
son Jesus, the Messiah, to save men from sin, and 
bring in the glorious days foretold by the prophets. 

THE HOLY SPIRIT KEVEALED BY THE SYM- 
BOL OF THE TONGUE. 1. "The human tongue, 
illuminated and sanctified by fire from the inner 
sanctuary, was about to be the instrument of the 
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gospel's advancement, not penal laws, not the 
sword and fire of persecution ; and so long as the 
divinely appointed means were adhered to, so 
long the course of our holy religion was one long- 
continued triumph." 1 

2. " This miracle was meant to foreshadow the 
universal progress of the new faith and its mes- 
sage for all mankind, without distinction of 
nation, position, or age." 2 "Pentecost is the 
reversal of Babel." The Bible in whole or in 
part is translated into more than four hundred 
languages and dialects, all the principal ones of 
the world. This is the modern Pentecost, when- 
ever the Holy Spirit in Christ's disciples makes 
these tongues speak the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

3. But it must ever be a tongue of fire, a 
tongue inspired and filled with the Spirit. The 
best preaching is " logic set on fire." 

4. Those who are filled with the Spirit speak 
to all hearts, all needs, all characters. Not each 
disciple to all, but some disciple for each need. 
They speak with new tongues, new meaning, new 
power. The tongue is the outlet of the soul. A 
new spirit always means a new tongue. 

5. It was the symbol of the unity of the church, 
one spirit, but many tongues ; one central 
power, but a thousand manifestations. " Many as 
the waves, but one as the sea." 

6. It is well, with the fiery tongues, ever to re- 
call another complementary symbol of the Spirit, 
so often referred to in the Gospels, that of the 
dove, the symbol of innocence, gentleness, ten- 
derness, and love. By these, as well as by fire, 
was Jesus victorious. " He wooed and won." 
" The Holy Ghost was made manifest in a dove 
and in fire ; to betoken it is the same Spirit which 
requires innocency in the saints, but would not 
have them forget zeal. If the dove sit upon your 
head, it will instil simplicity, but simplicity may 
be chill and faint in a good cause. Therefore, if 
a pillar of fire sit upon your head, it will infuse 
fervency." 3 

THE NATURE OF THE GIFT OF TONGUES. The 
interpretation of this has perplexed commenta- 
tors almost as much as the actual event perplexed 
the hearers then. 

1. We have two comparatively full accounts of 
speaking with tongues : one here and the other in 
1 Cor. 14 : 1-33, with several other references to 
the fact. 

2. The phenomena described in the two places, 
while differing somewhat in manifestation and 
form, are doubtless one and the same gift. In 
essence and in source they are identical. 

3. The gift was "evidently the frenzied or 
ecstatic utterance of sounds ordinarily unintelligi- 
ble both to speakers and hearers. . . . The speaker 



was supposed to be completely under the control 
of the spirit, to be a mere passive instrument in 
his hands, and to be moved and played upon by 
him." 4 "I believe the event related in our text 
to have been a sudden and powerful inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, by which the disciples uttered not 
of their minds, but as mouthpieces of the Spirit, 
the praises of God in various languages, hitherto, 
and possibly at the time itself, unknown to them. 
How is this related to the speaking with tongues 
afterward spoken of by St. Paul (1 Cor. 14) i I 
answer that they were one and the same thing." 5 

The reason for the need of an interpreter in the 
Corinthian church, and for Paul's argument, lies 
in the fact that most of those present in the meet- 
ing were ignorant of the meaning of the unknown 
tongue, so that the effect produced would be the 
same as described in the Acts. A few could 
understand, but to most it would be unintelligible 
jargon. But Paul distinctly implies that at 
Corinth real languages were spoken. 

Professor Stokes makes use of the scientific 
fact of hypnotism, which shows that " it is im- 
possible to assign any limits to the influence of 
the mind over the body," to show that such an 
impartation of the gift of speech is certainly pos- 
sible. 

4. Was the gift of tongues used for preaching 
the gospel ? 

On the one hand, most commentators think that 
the gift was not abiding beyond the time of speak- 
ing, and imparted no knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages ; and hence was not used in preaching. 
The gift "was not a permanent one, any more 
than the presence of the dove on the head of 
Jesus was permanent ; but the presence of the 
Spirit was to be as permanent with the disciples 
as it had been with Jesus." Nothing is said of 
the use of this gift in preaching. In most places 
it was not needed, for Greek was almost univer- 
sally spoken by the more intelligent people in 
every country, and through them the gospel 
could be made known to their countrymen who 
spoke only the local 'dialects. The Jews, too, 
doubtless retained their knowledge of the Pales- 
tinian Aramaic. "The gift of tongues then was 
one of the special powers bestowed at Pentecost ; 
but it was by no means a permanent and abiding 
power with any one. It is, however, utterly at 
variance with all early record to suppose this gift 
was a power of speaking in various languages, 
to be used by the first believers when they 
preached the gospel in distant lands. The New 
Testament knows of no such supernatural endow- 
ment with power to preach the gospel in languages 
which the preacher had never learned. On the 
contrary, Paul, ' who spoke Avith tongues more 
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than all,' did not understand the dialect of Lyca- 
onia (Acts 14: 11). Jerome also tells us that 
Paul was accompanied by Titus as an interpreter 
(Estius on 2 Cor. 11) ; and Papias (Eusebius, H. E. 
3 : yj) writes of Mark as acting in a like capacity 
to Peter." 1 

On the other hand, Professor Stokes in The 
Expositors' Kible, Sadler, in an excursus to his 
Commentary on the Acts, and others, think that 
the gift " was designed by its very nature to have 
been a means of disseminating the gospel." This 
gives a new and deeper meaning to the gift, if the 
wonderful works of God, made known to strangers 
in Jerusalem each in their own tongue, were also 
made known by the apostles and early Christians 
to the foreign nations to which these strangers be- 
longed. 

"We have no trace of any apostle being com- 
pelled to spend months, or may be years, in mas- 
tering some language, whereas you cannot take 
up a missionary journal of the present day with- 
out reading of the time which has to be spent be- 
fore one from this country can very imperfectly 
make the truth known to those amongst whom 
he labors." The gift was bestowed at Corinth 
" that they might speak to the crowds of foreign- 
ers which thronged its streets and places of pub- 
lic resort 'in their own tongues the wonderful 
works of God.' " And so of all the four places, 
Jerusalem, Corinth, Cesarea, and Ephesus, where 
the gift was bestowed, and where the reality of 
the gift could be at once tested. 2 

Origen, who lived about 200 years later, says : 
" I suppose that he was made a debtor to differ- 
ent nations, because, through the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, he had received the gift of speaking 
in the languages of all nations, as he himself also 
saith, ' I speak in tongues more than ye all.' " 3 

Professor Kamsay says that in Asia Minor, 
while most books were written in Greek, and 
Greek and Latin were used by the officials and 
the educated, the great body of the people, to 
whom Paul preached, knew only their own dia- 
lect. Twelve unlearned men, chiefly Galilean 
peasants, could not well evangelize the world 
without the gift of tongues. As Greek then, so 
" English now will carry a man over the world, 



but English will not enable him to preach to the 
people of India or of China." * 

FOUR EFFECTS OF THE GIFT OF THE SPIRIT, 

vers. 12, 13. 

I. THE CHANGE IN THE APOSTLES. One ef- 
fect of this gift of the Holy Spirit upon the apos- 
tles was a wonderful change in them. It was 
almost a transfiguration experience. So the dead 
wire is thrilled with, electricity, and bursts out 
into light and power. They were common men 
no longer. As Mosheim says, " Their ignorance 
was turned into light, their doubts into certainty, 
their fears into a firm and invincible fortitude, 
and their former backwardness into an ardent 
and inextinguishable zeal." Note especially the 
change in Peter from the man who, two months 
before, had forsaken his Lord and fled, and thrice 
denied him. 5 

II. THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY, growing out of 
amazement and perplexity. 

12. And they were all amazed. See on ver. 7. 

And were in doubt, 5u)ir6povv, from Sta, through, 
and atropfca, to be without a way out. The radical 
idea of the compound verb seems to be of one 
who goes through the whole list of possible ways, 
and finds no way out. Hence, to be in perplexity. 6 
They could not understand what these strange 
sights and sounds meant. 

III. OPPOSITION. 13. Others, eVepot, of a dif- 
ferent class. 

Mocking, xAeurffovres, from x\evri, a jest or 
joke. The best texts prefi < 5ia, through, or inten- 
sive. It was a jest all through, a complete joke. 

These men are full of new wine. At that 
season there was no new wine, in the sense of 
unfermented. But it refers to the last vintage 
of the previous autumn. It was "sweet wine," 
still in the process of fermenting, "referring to 
the lusciousness of the quality of its make, and 
not of necessity to the brevity of its age." 7 They 
well knew that " in the East men drink only in 
the evening, so that no drunken person is ever 
seen by day." 8 

Only those foreign Jews of each country could 
understand what was said in their own language. 
To all others the words were unintelligible, and 



1 Schaff, note in Revision Com. 

2 From Sadler. 

3 Quoted by Wordsworth. 

4 Church in the Roman Empire. 

Very instructive are the experiences of Charles G. 



Finney ; Dwight L. Moody, told by him in an address aS 
Glasgow ; and President Jonathan Edwards, 
o Prof. M. E. Vincent, in Word Studies. 

7 Knowling. 

8 Geikie. See the story of the " Sleeper Awakened " 
in the Arabian Nights. 
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14 But Peter, standing up with the eleven, lifted up his voice, and Bpn {! l fortii 
unto them, sav ing\ Ye men of Ju-clseTi, and all ye that dwell at Jerusalem, be this 
known unto you, and $% 2M my words : 

15 For these are not drunken, as ye suppose, w seeing it is but the third hour 
of the day. 

w Cp. 1 These. 5. 7. 



seemed like a meaningless babel. Similar re- 
sults are often noticed in a revival of religion. 
We know there is a great power for good, when 
the opposition is strong. There is no excite- 
ment against a cold church or an indifferent re- 
ligion. But when men rage against the truth, 
then take courage, for there is power on your 
side. 

IV. There came a wonderful power upon the 
people, leading three thousand of them to become 
disciples in one day. Such a power has been often 
felt since, and nothing can account for it but the 
Holy Spirit of God. 

PETER'S SEEMON, vers. 14-40. 

Peter " had to speak on the spur of the moment, 
and to a crowd excited as only an Eastern crowd 
can be. It is not easy for the most practised 
orator to catch the ear and hold the attention of 
a confused and hostile crowd. Shakespeare 
means us to recognize consummate skill in Mark 
Antony's handling of the Roman citizens at 
Caesar's funeral; but he used flattering words, 
and he spoke in order to rouse the people against 
the assassins of Caesar, not against themselves. 
St. Peter had to address the crowd on a theme 
which could not be welcome, and to stir them to 
self-condemnation. Yet we see no trace of hesi- 
tation or embarrassment." 1 

CHARACTERISTICS. 1. It was characterized by 
great fearlessness. 

2. It had a definite, practical theme of vital 



importance, a theme which filled Peter's whole 
soul. 

3. It was based on facts, on what he personally 
knew of Jesus Christ. The life of Christ all 
knew, but the great essential final fact, the resur- 
rection of Jesus, had occurred within 50 days ; 
so that even before a hostile audience Peter "ad- 
'duces no evidence, alleges no argument to prove 
its truth, but simply states the fact as indispu- 
table, and his hearers accept it without question 
or demur. The fact was too notorious, it seems, 
the witnesses who had seen Jesus alive since his 
resurrection too many, for any adversary to chal- 
lenge the testimony of the twelve. Peter here 
strikes the keynote of apostolic teaching." 2 

4. The sermon was scriptural, based on what 
the people accepted without doubting. " The first 
thing that strikes one," says Bishop Williams, 
' ' whether in the preaching of St. Peter or St. Paul, 
is the way in which they always present, at the 
outset, something held in common by themselves 
and their hearers." 

5. The sermon was well reasoned. It was an 
appeal to their convictions and good judgment. 

6. There was a direct, personal application. 

7. The real power came from the Holy Spirit, 
who was present. Nothing less can account for 
the results. 

8. There was also the speaker's personal char- 
acter and experience. Phillips Brooks says that 
" the most important part of a sermon is the man 
behind it." 



ANALYSIS OF THE SERMON. 
SUBJECT. Jesus is the true Messiah and Saviour. 
INTRODUCTION. A kindly denial of false accusations, and explanation of what led to them. 

Fulfilment of Scripture. 

Jesus did the works of the expected Messiah. 
ARGUMENT. \ His miracles they had witnessed. 

His resurrection proved his Messiahship. 

All was in accordance with Scripture. 
CONCLUSION. " God hath made that same Jesus whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Messiah." 
APPLICATION. Repent, Believe, Receive the Holy Spirit. 



INTRODUCTION. 14. Peter, standing up with 
the eleven other apostles, including Matthias. 
Peter was the spokesman, but all the others stood 
up with him as endorsers of what he said. 

Said, aireQQeyl-aTO, to proclaim out, to speak out 
(a.ir6). It " denotes a clear, loud utterance." 



Hearken, evcarlffaffQe, from eV, in, and ovs, the 
ear, "give ear.". Let my words enter your ears, 
both physical and spiritual. 

15. Not drunken . . . seeing it is but the 
third hour. Nine o'clock. At so early an hour 
the charge of drunkenness was contrary to all 



1 Donald Frazer, hi Speeches of (fie Apostles. 



" Kendall. 
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THE TEACHEES' COMMENTARY. 



2 : 16-18. 



16 But this is that which hath been spoken by the prophet Jo'el : 

17 x And it shall COIne ^ pass in the last days, saith God, 
I will pour forth of my Spirit z upon all flesh : 

And your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
And your young men shall see visions, 
And your old men shall dream dreams : 

18 Ye\ n and on my servants and on my handmaidens in those days 

of my Spirit; and 6 they shall prophesy: 



x Cited from Joel 2. 28-32. yvers. 18, 33. Isai. 32. 15 & 44. 3. Ezek. 36. 27. See Rom. 5. 5. z Cp. ch. 10. 45 
& Tit. 3. 6. a ch. 21. 9. 6 ch. 11. 28 & 21. 10. 1 Cor. 12. 10. 



reasonable probability. The morning sacrifice 
" no doubt coincided with the third hour of the 
day, or 9 A. M. ... Possibly they may have 
gathered chiefly to join in the prayer ' at the time 
of incense ' (Luke 1 : 10) 1 before which the Jews 
did not take food," and on festal days they ab- 
stained from food and drink until the sixth hour 
(twelve o'clock). 2 This being a festal day the Jews 
would not have been drinking at all. 

THE ARGUMENT. 16. Spoken by the prophet 
Joel (2 : 28-32), substantially from the Septuagint 
with great freedom of verbal alteration. 

17. In the last days, the last dispensation, the 
Messianic times so often foretold by the prophets ; 
beginning with Pentecost, but extending through 
the dispensation to the end. 

I will pour out, expressing great abundance in 
contrast with the gentle dews of the Spirit in the 
previous age. 

Of my Spirit, cwrb TOV irvetifnarSs fnov. 'ATT?), 
from, " may be accounted for by the thought that 
the Spirit of God considered in its entirety re- 
mains with God, and that men acquire only a 
certain portion of its energies (so Wendt, Holtz- 
mann). Or the partitive force of the word may 
be taken as signifying the great diversity of the 
Spirit's gifts and operations." s 

Upon all flesh, that all mankind, with the sug- 
gested contrast between man as " flesh " with all 
its weakness, imperfections, and earthly tenden- 
cies, and the divine, glorious, all-powerful Spirit 
of God. 

Shall prophesy. Not chiefly or necessarily 
foretell, but speak forth the word God reveals 



to them, in many different ways. 4 Both men 
and women shall prophesy, shall see into the heart 
of things, as God opens their eyes, and shall 
speak out the truths they see, as Mary the mother 
of Jesus (Luke 1 : 46-55), and the four daughters 
of the Evangelist Philip at Cesarea (21 : 9). 

Charles Mackay has a poem in which Milton, 
blind to the blue sky, " sees the bowers of Para- 
dise ; " and Beethoven, " Music's Great High 
Priest," deaf to all sound, yet in his soul hears 
" jubilant hymns and lays of love." 

" To blind old Milton's raylessorbs 

A light divine is given, 
And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven." 

And your young men shall see visions, 6pdffeis, 
visible forms, waking visions, from opaco, to see. 
In the young the external senses are moat alive. 
And your Old men, in whom the inner senses 
are most active, shall dream dreams, evvirvia, 
dreams in the night, from iv, in, and Sni/os, sleep. 
And yet the young are not excluded from dreams, 
nor the old from visions." 5 The whole church 
should keep before her the vision of a perfect 
church, a perfect world, the city of God. 6 

" In youth, beside the lonely sea, 
Voices and visions came to me ; 
In every wind I felt the stir 
Of some celestial messenger." 7 

And on my servants (So^Aous), and on my 
handmaidens (8o6\as). " As there was no limit 
as to sex or age, so too there is no limit of condi- 
tion." 8 



1 Edersheim, Temple and its Services, ch. 7. 

2 See Knowling in loco, and on 3 : 1 ; and Blass on 2 : 14. 
s Knowling. 

* See Bushnell's Nature and the Supernatural. 

B Bengel. 

o COMPARE the visions of Bunyan in his Pilgrini's Pro- 
gress, Dante's vision in his Divina Commedia, Milton's 
vision of Paradise Lost, and Regained, Plato's vision of an 
ideal Republic, Virgil's vision of the future in the Eneid. 

COMPAHE the opening of the eyes of Elisha's servant at 
Dothan (2 Kings G : 8-17). Hagar's eyes opened to see 
the well (Gen. 21 : 19). 



The Remarkable Trance of Rev. William Tennent, of 
Freehold, New Jersey. 

The Sister's Dream of Heaven, a true story. 

The Dream of Dr. Philip Doddridge. These three 
have been printed in tract form. 

Dr. A. J. Gordon's dream, that changed his life and 
ministry, in How Christ came to Church. 

Dr. Bonar's dream, in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts 
p. 408. 

Mrs. Preston's Poems, " The Ideal and the Real." 

' T. B. Aldrich, in Sea Longings. 
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19 And I will shew wonders in the heaven above, 
And signs oil the earth beneath; 

Blood, and fire, and vapor of smoke : 

20 c The sun shall be turned into darkness, 
And the moon into blood, 

Before tHatgreatwidnotaWe dday Q f fo Q Lord come) ttot ^ ^ notable dw . 

21 And it shall com te?ffl 8 ' that e whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 

shall be saved. 

c See Matt. 24. 29. d Op. 1 Thess. 5. 2 & Rev. 16. 14. e Rom. 10. 13. Cp. ch. 16. 31. 



19. And I will shew wonders, repa.ro., por- 
tents, strange appearances, like the wonders shown 
by Moses to. Pharaoh in Egypt. It is akin to 
rnpeu, to watch, observe; hence, something that 
calls us to watch or observe. 

In heaven above, like the star in the East, the 
angel choir at the birth of Jesus, voices speaking 
from heaven, as to Jesus and to Paul, the gift of 
the Spirit with its flame, and speaking with 
tongues. But more especially do these refer to 
spiritual wonders, political and moral wonders, 
the fall of nations, the overthrow of " spiritual 
wickedness in high places." The fall of Rome, 
the destruction of Jerusalem, were among these 
wonders. See on Matthew 24: 29, 30. 

Signs. Miracles which were signs or evidences 
of great truths, of Jesus' power and goodness 
and love ; strange events which were signs of 
spiritual changes, and divine movements. In, the 
earth beneath ; blood, and fire, and vapor of 
smoke, the wars and tumults, and destruction of 
men, as in the capture of Jerusalem, and many a 
war and commotion since, arising from the con- 
flict of evil with good. These are signs that the 
gospel is alive and active, that the truth is not 
dead, that moral winter is giving way before the 
coming of spring. The battle is the sign of vic- 
tory. So Christ himself says, " I came not to send 
peace, but a sword" (Matt. 10: 34). This is a 
universal principle. First, disturbance, overturn- 
ing, discussing, criticising, unsettling, as the way 
to better things. 1 

20. The sun shall be turned into darkness. 
This is the same as the prophecy of Christ in 
reference to his coming (Matt. 24 : 29). These are 
typical metaphors of real occurrences. Similar 
representations of great commotions are depicted 
in Isaiah 13: 10; 24: 23; 34: 4; Ezekiel32: 7, 
8 ; Joel 2 : 10 ; 3 : 15; Amos 8:9; Micah 3 : 6-8. 
They are the common imagery of Old Testament 
prophecy, applied to the destruction of Babylon 



by the Medes, to the judgment on Edom and 
Egypt, and on the nations in connection with the 
return of Judah from the Exile. Even the com- 
mon speech of men describes a time of tribulation 
as one in which " the skies are dark " and " the 
sun of a nation's glory sets in gloom." 2 

Before that great and notable, emipai/T}, from 
irl, upon, and Qatvw, to shine, to be bright or clear ; 
hence, conspicuous, illustrious, shining out upon 
all and above all other days. 

Day of the Lord come. It came then in Pen- 
tecost, it came in the destruction of Jerusalem 
and the close of the Old Dispensation, it has come 
in every signal epoch of advance in His kingdom. 
It will come again before the final triumph. 

21. Whosoever shall call on the name of 
the Lord. An expression for those who believe 
in him and worship him, and are his disciples. 

Of the Lord. "In Joel, Ktpios (Lord) is un- 
doubtedly used of the Lord Jehovah, and the 
word is here transferred to Christ. In its bear- 
ing on our Lord's divinity this fact is of primary 
importance, for it is not merely that the early 
Christians addressed their ascended Lord so many 
times by the same name which is used of Jehovah 
in the LXX., although it is certainly remark- 
able that in 1 Thess. the name is applied to Christ 
more than twenty times, but that they did not 
hesitate to refer to him the attributes and pro- 
phecies which the great prophets of the Jewish 
nation had associated with the name of Jehovah. 8 

Shall be saved, from the impending calami- 
ties. It is remarkable that no Christians perished 
in the siege of Jerusalem. Though more than a 
million of Jews perished, yet the followers of 
Christ who were there, having been warned by 
him, when they saw the signs of the Romans ap- 
proaching, withdrew to Pella, and were preserved. 
But the salvation means much more than deliver- 
ance from impending calamities. The disciples 
shall come forth from the trials like gold purified 



1 Faith " reels not in the storm of warring words, 
She brightens at the clash of ' Yes ' and ' No,' 
She sees the Best that glimmers through the Worst, 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the summer through the winter bud, 
She tastes the fruit before the blossom falls, 



She hears the lark within the songless egg, 
She finds the fountain where they wailed ' mirage.' " 
Tennyson's The, Ancient Snge.. 

2 Byron's Poems, "Darkness," "I had a dream that 
was not all a dream." 

3 Knowling. 
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2 : 22-25. 



22 Ye men of Israel, hear these words : Jesus of NaYa-reth/ a man approved 
of God '\mt'o*yoii "by "m^i^rksand wonders and signs, which * God did by 
him in the midst of you, even as ye yourselves also know : 

23 Him, ''being delivered UP by *the determinate counsel and 'foreknowledge 

nf Qnrl VP lmve i ftl n ', and J nb3 ! wi P kedliand8liavecruclfled oT,/-l slain: 
OJ IrOU, yt3 by the liand of lawless men did crucify and slay: 

24 Whom God hath raised up, having loosed the $> of death: because "it 
was not possible that he should be holden of it. 

25 For David sp S th concerning him, 

I f bSSSd the Lord always before my face; 

For he is on my right hand, that I should not be moved : 

/See John 3. 2. g ch. 10. 38. Luke 24. 19. h 2 Cor. 12. 12. 2 Thess. 2. 9. Heb. 2. 4. Cp. Rom. 16 19 al 
i Cp. Matt. 12. 28. j Matt. 26. 24. Cp. ch. 3. 13 & Matt. 20. 19. See Luke 24. 20. k Luke 22. 22 Cp ch 3 18 
&4. 28&13. 27. n Pet. 1.2. Cp. 1 Pet. 1. 20 & Rev. 13. 8. m Seech. 6. 30. n 1 Cor. 9. 21 (for mg ) ' Cp 
Rom. 2. 12 (for mg.). o ver. 32. ch. 3. 15 & 4. 10 & 10. 40 & 13. 30, 33, 34, 37 & 17. 31. Rom. 4. 24 & 6. 4 & 8. 11 
& 10. 9. 1 Cor. 6. 14 & 15. 15. 2 Cor. 4. 14. Gal. 1. 1. Eph. 1. 20. Col. 2. 12. 1 Thess. 1. 10. Heb. 13. 20. 1 Pet. 
1. 21. Cp. Eph. 2. 5. p Cp. Luke 24. 5 & John 10. 18 & 2 Tim. 1. 10 & Heb. 2. 14 & Rev. 1. 17, 18. q Cited from 

.trS* J.O* o~l-l 



in the fire. They shall be saved in character, and 
have "the fulness of blessing for body and soul 
which the verb expresses on the lips of Christ." 
Their cause shall be triumphant ; the truth for 
which they lived shall shine forth as the sun. 

22. Jesus of Nazareth. The name they had 
all seen on the title over the cross. 

Approved Of God, airo$eSeiy/j.fi>ot>, pointed out, 
shown to be what he claimed to be. Peter used the 
argument from miracles, which so many of our 
clay are inclined to slight. The miracles were 
God's endorsement of Jesus, his testimony to 
him ; and the proofs that Jesus is the Messiah, 
the Son of God, would be very imperfect without 
the miracles, SwAfieffi, powers inherent in Christ, 
the manifestations of divine power, deeds which 
only God can do ; and wonders, rtpcuri, marvellous 
deeds, exciting wonder, and calling attention to 
God as their doer ; and signs, ffyfieiois, the signs 
or evidences of Jesus' divine mission, and of the 
truth he taught, and of the nature of God. 

23. Him, being delivered, eicSoTov, betrayed, by 
Judas, but in accordance with the determinate, 
&pi(T/j.fi>ri, marked out with definite limits, deter- 
mined by decree or appointment. 

Counsel, J3ou\f?, " designates His Eternal Plan, 
by which he has arranged all things." 1 

Foreknowledge, "the omniscience, by which 
every part of this plan is foreseen and unforgot- 
ten by Him." * Peter thus shows that the death 
of Christ was not a defeat, was not an overthrow 
of God's plans, as would seem to the people, but 
an essential part of the divine plan for the Mes- 
siah and the scheme of redemption. 



Ye have taken. Peter told them the plain 
truth. By wicked, lawless, hands. Roman sol- 
diers, who were Gentiles without the law of God. 

24. Whom God hath raised up. Thus defeat- 
ing the plans of those who crucified Jesus. This 
was essential to the Messiah. 

Having loosed the pains, <J,8?j/as, (birth-pangs,) 
as commonly used in classical Greek, of death, 
presenting the death of Christ as birth-throes, 
and his resurrection as a new birth into life. The 
word uSTvas, birth-pangs, is found in the Septua- 
gint translation of Psalms 18: 4 and 116: 3. 
But "this figure,^ which presents the death of 
Christ as a new birth unto life, beautiful and ap- 
propriate as it is in itself, does not exist in the 
original, but only in the LXX. The Hebrew in 
both Psalms uses another figure, cords of death : 
and this is evidently the figure in the apostle's 
mind, for he passes on to the impossibility of 
Jesus being holden by them." 2 " The cords of a 
hunter catching his prey. . . . Sheol and Death 
are personified as hunters lying in wait for their 
prey with nooses and nets, ... in which the 
Christ could not be bound, since he was himself 
the Life." 

25. For David speaketh concerning him, Ps. 
16. "In Delitzsch's view, whatever can mark 
a Psalm, as Davidic we actually find combined 
here, e. g., coincidences of many kinds which he 
regards as undoubtedly Davidic, and he sees no 
reason for giving up the testimony afforded by the 
title." 8 So Perowne and most commentators.* 

I foresaw, irpocopc&fj.'rif. " Not to see beforehand, 
but to see before one's self, as in Ps. 16: 8." 6 



i Alford. 2 Rendall. 

3 Knowling. 

4 Cheyne, who places nearly all the Psalms at a late 
date, of course thinks it was not by David, but only " in a 



high degree Davidic, ... a symbolic term for vigor and 
originality of style." But Peter's whole argument is false 
if this Psalin was not by David. 
D M. R. Vincent. 
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26 Therefore my heart w r f t &, and my tongue 
Moreover also my flesh a iso shall dweii '' in hope : 

27 Because thou wilt not leave my soul in 8 H^, 

' Neither wilt thou ^ thy ne u Holy One to see corruption. 

28 Thou Eldest 6 known umo me the ways of life ; 

Thou shalt make me full of B ii&& with thy countenance. 

29 BreKfiW^fmtoyou freely nt y u o f the patriarch David, -that he is 
both %S& and wa8 buried, and his z TSffi is with us unto this clay. 

30 tt Befn r ffiefl) n re a prophet, and knowing that 6 God had sworn with an oath 
to him, that of the fruit of his loins' acoording to the flesh ' he would raise *&[%%** on 
his throne ; 

r Rom. 4. 18. s ver. 31. See Matt. 11. 23. t ch. 13. 35. u See Heb. 7. 26. v Cp. Luke 2. 26. w eh. 7. 
8, 9. Heb. 7. 4. * Cp. ch. 13. 36. y 1 Kin. 2. 10. a Neh. 3. 16. a Cp. 2 Sam. 23. 2 & Matt. 22. 43 & Heb. 
11. 32. 6 See Luke 1. 32. 



The Lord always before my face. Like an ad- 
vocate at a trial standing beside his client. 

He is on my right hand. " Looking forth for 
help in time of need, he saw the Lord before him 
standing at his right hand." 1 

Should not be moved from his prosperity and 
happiness, his position as a servant of God. 

26. My heart. Not only the seat of the affec- 
tions, but of the whole moral and intellectual na- 
ture. 

My flesh, my body, shall rest, Karaa-KTjvdi- 
fffi. Literally, shall dwell in a tent or tabernacle; 
from Kctrd, down from, from a higher to a lower 
place; and atti\vi\, a tent, shall encamp or place 
my tabernacle on hope, abiding there till hope shall 
be transformed to realization. Professor Vincent, 
in his admirable Word Studies, says: "It is a 
beautiful metaphor. My flesh shall encamp on 
hope; pitch its tent there to rest through the 
night of death, until the morning of resurrec- 
tion." 

In hope of restoration and recovery. 

27. Thou wilt not leave (give over) my soul in 
(to) hell, Hades, the place of the -dead. In its 
literal meaning, " David says nothing about what 
shall happen to him after death, but is expressing 
his conviction that God will not leave him to per- 
ish will not give him up to be the prey of the 
grave, nor suffer him. ' to see the pit.' " 2 In real- 
ity all this took place in the case of Christ, only 
in a somewhat different form from that experi- 
enced by David. 

Thine Holy One. The Hebrew is often rendered 
" Thy Beloved One." Both expressions apply to 
David, but in a far higher degree to David's 
greater Son. 



To see corruption, Heb. " To see the pit," tho 
grave, and Hades the place of the dead. 

28. Thou hast made known to me the ways 
of life, the recovered life of his body, and the 
higher spiritual life, communion with God, im- 
mortal life. " It seems impossible that David 
who here expresses such a fulness of confidence in 
God, such a living personal relationship to him, 
could have ever dreamed that such a relationship 
would end with death." 8 

Full of joy, eu0po(ri5/7jy, of good or cheerful 
mind.* 

29. Patriarch, irarpidpxov ; from irarpid, a 
lineage, a family, a race, and &px&, t begin; 
hence, one who begins a new family or race. 

He is both dead and buried. Peter states 
facts known to all. 

30. Therefore being a prophet. "The word is 
here used in the double sense of one declaring 
God's will, and also of one foretelling how that 
will would be fulfilled." 6 

" David's words, spoken of himself and his 
circumstances, could only be in their highest and 
literal sense true of the great Son of David who 
was to come. David often spoke concerning him- 
self; but THE SPIRIT WHO SPOKE IN DAVID, con- 
cerning Christ." G 

And knowing that God had sworn with an 
oath to him. Made a most solemn promise sev- 
eral times repeated (2 Sam. 7 : 13, 10 ; Psalms 
89:3,4,29,30,37; 132 : 11). 

That of the fruit of his loins ... he would 
raise up Christ (the best texts omit " Christ," 
but the argument is the same), to sit on his 
throne. This was completely true only through 
Christ, the ever-living king of the house of David. 



1 Kendall. 

2 Perowne on The Psalms. Prof. Potwin's Here and 
There in the Ne.w Testament, chapter 10. 

3 Perowne, Psalms 16 : 11. 



4 See Arnold's Light of Asia. 
to the seven joys. 
Knowliug. 
Alford. 



The seven fears changed 
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2 : 31-37. 



31 He "%$$$$? spake of the resurrection of the Christ, that c Sffi 1 was '{' 
left in iS,'S!d his flesh did see corruption. 

32 This Jesus % h d God ^f up, e whereof we all are witnesses. 
SS'Siffl^iSg'by the right hand of God exalted, and having received of 

A the Father '' the promise of the Holy Ghost, j he hath $S&& forth this, which 
ye now see and hear. 



34 For k David tSSsffiSSt into the heavens : but he saith himself, 
1 The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, 

oc Until T TVia T,.a thy foes thy fr\r\4-alr\r\\' 

of Till JL iiia/is.c thine enemies the lUULoLUOi of thy feet. 

36 The ^ orelet aU the house of Is'ra-61 therefore know assuredly, that m God hath 

rn n rl a tua J- same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 
iiiav.it) him both n Lord and Christ, this Jesus o whom ye crucified. 

37 Now when p , they heard this, they were pricked in their heart, and said 
unto Peter and to the rest of the apostles, J %7ethren, hren ' 9 what shall we do ? 

c ver. 27. d ver, 24. e ch. 1. 22 & 4. 33. See ch. 1. 8 (for mg.) & Luke 24. 48. / ch. 6. 31. Eph. 1. 20. Phil, 

2. 9. Heb. 2. 9. 1 Pet. 3. 22. g Ex. 15. 6. Ps. 98. 1. See Mark 1C. 19 (for mg.). A ch. 1. 4. Cp. John 1C. 7. 

i Gal. 3. 14. j ver. 17. k Cp. John 3. 13. / Cited from Ps. 110. 1, which see. m See Matt. 28. 18. n Rom. 

14. 9. 2 Cor. 4. 5. Phil. 2. 9, 11, al. o ver. 23. p Cp. ch. 5. 33 & 7. 54. q ch. 1C. 30. Luke 3. 10. 

Son," the Messiah, and was so regarded by the 
Jews. 

35. Until I make thy foes thy footstool, till 
he has the final victory, and eternal reign. The 
expression refers to the fact " that formerly kin^s 
were accustomed to place their feet upon the 
necks of their conquered enemies." 2 

CONCLUSION. 36. Let all the house of Israel. 
Who believe and cherish these divine promises, 
and are looking forward with hope to the Mes- 
sianic times. 

Know assuredly, arr<fa\eDs, from o, not, and 
(T</)rfA\w, to cause to fall, as in wrestling ; to over- 
throw, as a ship by a storm, or as an army by the 
enemy ; (o defeat, to delude, to cause to err, or go 
wrong. Hence, the compound word means to know 
with such certainty that there can be no falling, no 
defeat, no mistake. 

God hath made that same Jesus whom ye 
have crucified. They had rejected Jesus ; many 
of them had joined in the cries of " Crucify him." 
They thought he was destroyed. 

Both Lord, your King in David's line, and 
Christ, the promised Messiah. 

APPLICATION. THE WAY TO BE SAVED. 
FIKST STEP. 37. They were pricked, Karewliyr)- 
aav ; from nard, intensive, and vvffffta, to prick with 
a sharp point. Hence, they were pricked deeply, 
intensely, with the sharp point of his discourse. In 
their heart. Consciences, moral nature, as with 
a scorpion's sting, " as with a two-edged sword." 
"So, Homer, of the puncture of a spear; of 
horses dinting the earth with their hoofs, etc. 
Here, therefore, of the sharp painful emotion, the 
sting produced by Peter's words. Cicero, speak- 



31. He seeing this before, irpo'iS&v, foreseeing, 
as a prophet. He foresaw the fact, but he prob- 
ably had no clear idea of the way or the date of 
the fulfilment. 

Spake of the resurrection of Christ, through 
which alone this prophecy could be fulfilled. 
" What was true of David in the lower sense was 
true in the fullest and highest sense of Christ." 1 
If Christ had not been raised, this promise and 
prophecy must have failed. 

32. This Jesus hath God raised up, and there- 
fore the prophecy is fulfilled in him, and he is the 
Messiah. 

33. By the right hand, the symbol of power. 
Exalted by the ascension to his throne in heaven. 

Having received . . . the promise, that which 
was promised, of the Holy Ghost, as given in 
Joel 3 : 28, and recorded in John 14 :. 26 ; 15 : 20. 
This was a proof that Jesus was the Messiah. He 
hath shed forth this, the Holy Spirit and the re- 
sults of his coming, which ye now see and hear. 

34. All this was in accordance with the scrip- 
tures, for David, to whom he had just referred 
(vers. 25-3J], is not ascended into the heavens, 
but was buried and his sepulchre was well known 
to them (ver. 29). He did not return to life, and 
ascend with his whole being, as Jesus did. The 
Lord (Jehovah) said unto my (David's) Lord. 
The Messiali seen in prophetic vision. This pas- 
sage, quoted from the Greek translation of Psalm 
110, was applied to the Messiah by Jesus himself 
in his argument with the Pharisees, in Peter's 
presence only a few weeks before (Matt. 22 : 
41-45). As this could not possibly refer to David 
himself, it must refer to " great David's greater 



1 Perowne. 



* Prof. Blass. 
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38 Ind 1 Peter }$ unto them, r Repent' ye , and 3 be baptized every one of you 
'in the name of Jesus Christ M u f nTo the remission of you r sins: and ye shall re- 
ceive "the gift of the Holy Ghost. 



r ch. 3. 19 & 20. 21 & 26. 18, 20. Luke 24. 47. t oh. 22. 16. Cp. ch. 8. 12. See Mark 1C. 16. 
ch. 8. 16. u See Mark 1. 4. v ch. 10. 45. Cp. ch. 8. 15, 20 & 11. 17. See John 7. 39. 



t ch. 10. 48. See 



ing of the oratory of Pericles, says that his speech 
left stings in the minds of his hearers (De Oratore, 
III. 34)." 1 " No word could better make known 
that the sting of the last word had begun to 
work." 2 

They saw that they had committed an awful 
crime against God and the nation and themselves. 
They were in danger of the judgment to come. 
They had rejected their best friend and Saviour. 
They had done despite to the Son of God. 8 

THE NEED OP CONVICTION op SIN. (1) It leads 
men to seek the Saviour. If one does not feel 
guilty, why should he seek forgiveness ? If one 
imagines he is well, why should he go to the phy- 
sician ? (2) The greatest means for the conviction 
of sin is a view of Jesus Christ and him crucified. 
His perfect life shows us the imperfection of ours. 
That he should come from heaven to suffer and 
die to save us proves the exceeding evil and dan- 
ger of sin. (3) The presence and power of the 
Holy Spirit make these means effective. For 
men may know they are sinful, and not feel it, 
or seek to escape. They may excuse themselves 
and be utterly careless under the most vivid pre- 
sentation of Christ, and the most fervent appeals. 

SECOND STEP. And said . . . Men and breth- 
ren, showing how kindly they felt toward Peter. 
Apparently the meeting broke up into frag- 
ments, and different persons not only asked pub- 
licly of the speaker, but held conversation with 
the apostles and other disciples who mingled with 
the crowd. What shall we dol The sin had 
been committed ; the penalty overhung them. 
They could not undo the deed. What could they 
do in reference to it? How could they them- 
selves escape from their guilt ; how could they 
ward off the doom of their nation ? Their guilt, 
as to this deed, awakened their conscience as to 
other sins, and made them feel the depth of their 
sinful character. Very often it occurs that some 
one overt act, with its train of consequences, re- 
veals the sinful nature, and makes men cry out 
for salvation from all sin. 

THIRD STEP. 38. Then Peter said unto them, 
Repent, ^eravo-^o-are. '' A word compounded of 
the preposition fifrd, after, with, and the verb 



roew, to perceive and to think, as the result of per- 
ceiving or observing. In this compound the pre- 
position combines the two meanings of time and 
change, which may be denoted by after and dif- 
ferent ; so that the whole compound means to think 
differently after. Merduoia (repentance) is there- 
fore, primarily, an after-thought, different from the 
former thought ; then, a change of mind, which 
issues in regret and in change of conduct." * Sor- 
row for sin is not repentance, but leads to repent- 
ance. One may be sorry on account of sin for 
various reasons, and not repent. But one cannot 
repent and not be sorry for the sin. Repentance 
implies a change of mind and heart, of controlling 
motive and purpose. 

NOTE the difference between resolving to do 
some single act, or to change some small purpose 
or habit, and the resolve to change the great aim 
and purpose of the whole life. 

FOURTH STKP. Believing in Jesus, as Master, 
Saviour, and Guide a faith which trusts the 
whole life to his guidance and control. This is 
implied in the requirement to be baptized. 

FIFTH STEP. And be baptized ... in (rather, 
unto, M) the name of Jesus Christ. This was 
the rite by which they publicly confessed their 
acceptance of Jesus as the Messiah, their trust in 
him, and their consecration to his service. It was 
like taking an oath of allegiance when one be- 
comes a citizen of a country. 

CONFESSION OF CHRIST BY BAPTISM. This is 
(1) a duty commanded by Christ. It is of the 
utmost importance. It is binding on all. (2) It 
is a test of faith and obedience. A faith that is 
not willing to confess publicly the Saviour is not 
strong enough or of the right kind to save the 
soul. (3) Public confession confirms and strength- 
ens the disciple. It commits him to the side of 
Christ. It is like enlisting in the army. It is 
Cortes's burning the ships that brought his army 
to Mexico ; there is no retreat. It is like wearing 
the white ribbon, or the blue ; people expect you 
to live up to your principles. (4) It gives power 
over the world ; it is a continual sermon proclaim- 
ing the gospel, and testimony that you believe 
Christ. (5) It is a means of organization, and 



1 Prof. Vincent, Word Studies. 

- Prof. Knowling. 

3 Compare the effect of the Palmer's speech upon Lord 
Marmion, in Scott's Poems. Victor Hugo's L<>s Mixkrabli-s, 
Jean Valjean, " The laughter of the soul at itself. " 
Shakespeare's Hamlet, and Macbeth, and Richard III. 



The last chapters of Joseph Cook's Boston Monday Lec- 
tures, "Conscience." The poem "I sat alone with my 
conscience," in Suggestive Illustrations on John, p. 451. 
Dr. Bonar's hymn "I see the crowd in Pilate's hall" is 
very effective. 
* M. R., Vipcent. 
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2 : 39-41. 



39 For wtb t e oWtethlp?S?n!SS;' and no your children, and "to aU that are afar off, 
even z as many as the Lord our God shall call' un to wm. 

40 And with many other words did he teltm e y d, and e xhorted r tnem, saving, a Save 
yourselves from this b u crooYved cl generation. 

41 They then tliati received niS WOrCl Were baptized '. and c there were added unto 

about three thousand souls. 

x ch. 3. 25. Isai. 54. 13. Cp. Isai. 44. 3. y ch. 22. 21. Isai. 57. 19. Eph. 2. 13, 17. z Joel 2. 
a Cp. vers. 21, 47. b Deut. 32. 5. Matt. 17. 17. Phil. 2. 15. c ver. 47. 



w Rom. 9. 4. 
32. Rom. 8. 30. 



unity, and fellowship, adding greatly to power 
and usefulness. A thousand separate individuals 
are weakness itself, compared with a regiment or 
an organization of a thousand men. 

SIXTH STEP. For (unto) the remission of sins, 
ets &cf>ecriv ; from els, unto, as the end to be 
reached ; tyftriv, from o^h/jiti, to send aivay, to 
discharge. The sins are sent away, the debt is re- 
moved, and the sinner is discharged as from bond- 
age or from the court and place of punishment. 
Here was the way in which their guilt, on account 
of which their consciences were disturbed, could 
be removed. Sins are remitted, first, by forgive- 
ness, taking away the penalty, and treating the 
sinner as if he had not sinned ; and second, by 
taking away sin itself, the disposition to sin, the 
love of sin, the practice of sin. Men are saved, 
" not in sin, but from sin." 1 

SEVENTH STEP. Ye shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, sometimes in the same form in 
which they had just seen it manifested ; and al- 
ways in his abiding presence, dwelling within 
them as a fountain of life (John 7: 38), as the 
Comforter, teaching, guiding, inspiring, helping, 
purifying, giving peace and hope and joy, accord- 
ing to the promise (John 13-16). 

THE WELCOME. 39. For the promise, of the 
Messiah, and of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
and of salvation as foretold by Joel (vers. 16-21) 
and other prophets. It included all the hopes 
and blessings which the Messiah was to bring. 
Is unto you, in spite of your sins and your cru- 
cifying the Messiah. He was the. expression of 
God's love to you. He died that you might be 
saved. Therefore he wants to save you. The 
promise is yours. And to your children. No 
one wants to be saved alone. Your being saved 
from sin is the nearest and surest way to the sal- 
vation of your children, all down the ages. And 
to all that axe afar off. All Gentile nations. 
The near are Jews, the afar off, Gentiles (Isa. 57 : 
19 ; Zech. 6 : 15 ; Eph. 2 : 13, 17). Even as many 
as the Lord our God shall call. The Greek 
word implies that the call is " unto him " (R. V.). 



It does not declare that every one who is called 
accepts the call, but that this promise is for all, 
Jews and Gentiles. It reaches as far as the in- 
vitation. None are called to less than this ; and 
all that are called may claim this promise as 
theirs. God's welcomes are heart-felt, warm, 
earnest, sincere, wide-reaching, all-inclusive. No 
one is left out. No one is too far away. " There 
is frozen music in many a heart that the beams of 
encouragement would melt into a glorious song." 

40. And with many other words. With every 
persuasive argument, presented in every attract- 
ive form. Did he testify. Bear witness that 
the promise was being fulfilled from his own ex- 
perience of what Jesus had taught and done, prov- 
ing him to be the Messiah. Save yourselves. 
By repenting and believing on Jesus. From this 
untoward, er/coXtas. Lit., crooked; hence, meta- 
phorically, perverse, intractable, "Toward" is 
to-ward, inclined towards ; hence, gentle, docile : 
as " froward " is from-ward, turned from, averse. 

" 'T is a good hearing when children are toward, 
But a harsh hearing when women axe froward." 2 

The untoward generation was one turned 
away from God and from the right. They were 
to save themselves from the influences and from 
the condemnation that were coming upon that 
generation. One of the chief hindrances to be- 
coming disciples, and one of the chief dangers to 
which the new disciples were exposed, came from 
their environment, from the perverse generation 
which surrounded them. They had to resist 
these plausible and cunning and powerful men, 
to break away from false doctrine, defy selfish 
authority, to forsake old friends, to endure de- 
rision, hatred, and persecution. This was no 
small thing to do. It 'acted as a sieve to sift out 
false disciples, and keep the church sincere and 
pure. 

THE BIRTH OF THE CHURCH, ver. 41. 

41. They that gladly received his word. The 
R. V. omits yladly, as do the oldest MSS. All 
who received the word were baptized, but doubt- 



1 Moore's Paradise, and the. Purl, furnishes a good 
illustration concerning forgiveness, by way of contrast as 
to the way of remission. The Peri 



" at the gate 

Of Eden stood disconsolate." 
Taming of l/te Shrew, V. ii, 
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42 And rf they continued stedfastly in the apostles' c t d e a c ffl and -^fellowship, 
and in tue " breaking of bread 1 and the prayers. 

d Op. Heb. 10. 25. See ch. 1. 14. e See 1 Cor. 14. 6. /Gal. 2. 9. Phil. 1. 5. 1 John 1. 3. g Luke 24. 35. 
Op. ver. 46. See ch. 20. 7. 



less they did it gladly, freely, joyfully. It was 
the most joyful act of their lives. Compulsory 
religion is no religion. It was esteemed a great 
privilege to be a Christian. The people were en- 
thusiastic on the subject. ' ' Receiving the word ' ' 
implies that they received Jesus as their Messiah, 
Lord, and teacher ; they committed themselves 
to serve him, to obey his teachings, to live ac- 
cording to the principles of his kingdom, to de- 
vote themselves to the task of carrying out the 
mission of the Christ. 

Were baptized, not necessarily on the day in 
which they believed, nor by the apostles alone. 

BAPTISM is (1) the appointed method of making 
a profession of religion, and, therefore, every dis- 
ciple of Christ should be baptized. No one can 
find a simpler, a more significant, or better 
method of confessing Christ. Jesus himself was 
baptized, as an example to all his followers. (2) 
Baptism is a public renunciation of sin, and pro- 
fession of cleansing by the blood of Jesus Christ. 
It is a perfect symbol of the putting away of the 
defilement of sin, and of the cleansing of heart 
and life. (3) It.is a symbol of the new, the risen 
life with Christ Jesus. (4) It is a symbol of the 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. 

There were added, to the number of Chris- 
tians. Three thousand souls. This was a glori- 
ous beginning for the new church. The numbers 
added greatly to the power of the movement. 
Each person was a centre of influence. Three 
thousand burning and shining lights were scat- 
tered over the city. There are some great ad- 



vantages in a slow and steady growth. There 
are other and great advantages in powerful re- 
vivals, which impress a community in a way that 
the same number unfolding like the lilies of 
spring could not do. 

A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE OF THE FIRST 
CHURCH, vers. 42-47. 

This picture of the early church is so attract- 
ive, so beautiful, so ideal, that some commenta- 
tors have felt that it was idealized by late writers . 
and was not literally true. But as a matter of 
fact it has been repeated over and over again, 
for short spaces of time. 1 Our own eyes liave 
seen it. This picture, like the times of true and 
deep revival, like the picture of the New Jerusa- 
lem in Revelation, is a perpetual ideal before the 
church, and one that can be attained because it 
has been. " God never permitted us to form a 
theory too beautiful for his power to make prac- 
tical." 

" And God shall make divinely real 
The highest form of thy ideal." 2 

THE CHURCH LEARNING. 42. And they con- 
tinued stedfastly, irpuffKaprepovvres (from Trprfy, 
to, and Kaprepbs, strong), adhering strongly to, per- 
sisting against all adverse influences. It is steady, 
persistent work that tells. No one can be a good 
scholar who is fitful and irregular in his attend- 
ance at school. In the apostles' doctrine, SiSaxj? 
(didache), teaching, in the truths of their religion, 
and in the words and life of Jesus, and in the 
practical duties of religion. 3 Teaching implies 



1 See the account of Savonarola at the height of his 
power in Florence ; and the revival under Edwards. 

Carlyle, speaking of the Reformation, says: "Once 
risen into this divine white heat of temper, were it only 
for a season and not again, it is henceforth considerable 
through all its remaining history. Nations are benefited 
for ages by being thrown once into divine white heat in 
this manner. And no nation that has not had such divine 
paroxysms at any time is apt to come to much." So 
revival experiences help us all the rest of our lives. Re- 
vival heights bless us evermore ; and when they have 
passed away, and we have come down into the valleys, 
the blessings have not left us. 

The Palace Beautiful of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress is 
the most perfect picture of the church and its ordinances 
in all literature. The lions in the way before coming ; 
the porter, Watchful, welcoming the pilgrim at the door ; 
the examination by the gentle maidens, Piety, Prudence, 
and Charity, with their discourse at the supper ; the 
sleeping in the Chamber of Peace ; the study of the rec- 
ords of the place ; the vision of the Delectable Moun- 
tains ; and the putting-on the armor for future warfare 



make altogether a fitting picture of the "house built by 
the Lord of the hill, for the relief and security of pil- 
grims." 

2 Mrs. Preston's Poems, "The Ideal and the Real." 
VISION OF THE IDEAL CHURCH. " No poet's dream lias 
ever yet embodied the climax and consummation of hu- 
man capabilities ; but each new dream is a prophecy of 
the future, and is freshly watering the seeds of realiza- 
tion. It has been truly said, ' The poetic idealism of to- 
day will be the prose reality of to-morrow.' " Maxwell. 

" Still, through our paltry stir and strife, 

Glows down the wished Ideal, 
And Longing moulds in clay what Life 
Carves in the marble Real." 

Lowell. 

THE DIDACHE (Stfiaxf;). We obtain some knowledge of 
the instruction given by the apostles from an ancient 
manuscript discovered at Constantinople in 1873 by 
Bp. Bryennios, called The Didache, or Teaching of tlic. 
Apostles, the longer title being, The Teaching of the Lord, 
through the Twelve Apostles, to the Nations, It wag a 
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2 : 43. 



43 And fear came upon every soul: and h many wonders and signs were done 
by the apostles. 

h See Mark 16. 20. 



something: taught, and that is doctrine. One of 
the best marks of a Christian life is the desire 
to learn. " Disciple " means a learner. Conver- 
sion wakes up the mind as well as the conscience. 
They went to school to the apostles. They would 
be intelligent Christians, because thus they would 
(a) be better themselves, (6) be kept from error, 
(c) be fitted to spread the gospel to others. 

The whole body of Christians should attend 
the TEACHING SERVICES of the church. The 
Sunday-school should be the Bible school for all. 
Christianity is the natural ally of learning. 1 

THE CHURCH AS A UNITED FAMILY. And fel- 
lowship, Koivoovia (from KuivAs, common), which is 
the Latin communis (from con, together, and munia, 
service), hence, function, duty together (or from con, 
together, and the root mu, to bind), hence, bound 
together, belonging to all. 2 

The disciples were like one loving family. 
"May not a good parallel be found in Phil. 1: 
5, where fellowship, whilst it signifies coopera- 
tion in the widest sense, including fellowship in 
sympathy, suffering, and toil, also indicates the 
special and tangible manifestation of this fellow- 
ship in the ready almsgiving and contributions of 
the Philippian church." 8 Personal influence is 
one of the strongest factors in education, in the 
formation of character, and the guidance of life. 
No hermit life can be as effective in Christian 
growth and usefulness as a life of fellowship with 
the true saints. 

THE CHURCH WORSHIPPING. And in break- 
ing of bread. Apparently this refers to the 
agapce or love-feasts of the early Christians, fol- 
lowed by the sacrament of the Lord's Supper, 
just as at its institution by Jesus the Lord's Sup- 
per followed the social Passover feast. The love- 
feast " was a custom in the primitive church, ac- 
cording to which all the members of a congre- 



gation, even the master and his slaves, met to- 
gether at a common meal. . . . Originally the 
character of the agapce was strictly devotional: 
the feast culminated in the celebration of the 
Eucharist. At the same time it was a social sym- 
bol of the equality and solidarity of the congrega- 
tion. Here all gave and received the kiss of 
love." 4 

"The Holy Communion was at first, and for 
some time, till abuses put an end to the practice, 
inseparably connected with the agapas, or love.-feasts, 
of the Christians, and unknown as a separate ordi- 
nance. To these agapce, accompanied as they 
were at this time by the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper, the ' breaking of [the] bread ' refers, 
from the custom of the master of the feast break- 
ing bread in asking a blessing." 5 

And in prayers. " Christian prayers at stated 
hours, answering to Jewish prayers, and perhaps 
replacing the synagogue prayers." 3 It included 
also stated prayers at the Temple (3: 1) and 
prayer-meetings at private houses (4 : 24-30). " In 
Greek cities members of the church met for wor- 
ship in the houses of Christians." 

THE CHURCH AT WORK. 43. And fear. 
Reverential awe in the presence of the mysterious 
power, working such wonders of grace and love. 
Only very dull or very wicked people could help 
feeling this awe. It doubtless ' terrified men who 
knew the evil of their lives, but would not repent; 
like Macbeth, who "retained enough of goodness 
to make him a haggard, miserable criminal ; 
never enough to restrain him from crime." For 
they " must serve the devil as slaves, if they will 
not decide to serve God as freemen." 7 They 
feared God, and therefore feared nothing else. 
A noble fear expels all base fears, as sunlight ex- 
tinguishes firelight. 8 Many wonders and signs 
were done by the apostles. This general de- 



manual of instruction in Christian morals and religious 
duties, and belongs to the early part of the second cen- 
tury (120-1GO). 

There are several editions : The Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles (Greek and English), by Profs. Hitchcock and 
Brown (Scribners). Another by Prof. Schaff, facsimile, 
translation and notes (T. and T. Clark). 

i " The riches of our Commonwealth 

Are free, strong minds, and hearts of health; 
And more to her than gold or grain, 
The cunning hand and cultured brain. 

" Nor heeds the sceptic's puny hands, 
While near her school the church spire stands ; 
Nor fears the blinded bigot's rule, 
While near her church spire stands the school." 
J. a. Whittier in Our Slate. 



The Persian princes, according to Xenophon, had for 
their teachers the wisest man, the bravest man, the most 
temperate man, and the most just man in the kingdom. 
We hare all four in the most perfect degree in our one 
teacher, Jesus Christ. 

2 See Lowell's Vision of Sir Launfal : 

" Not what we give, but what we share ; 
For the gift without the giver is bare. 
Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and me." 

3 Knowling. 

4 Schuff-llersog Encyclopedia. 
B Alford. 

Kendall. 

1 Prof. E. Dowden, LL.D. 

8 See Stanley Hall's A Study of Fim-.i. 
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44 And all that believed were together, and ''had all things common ; 

45 And they * sold their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, according 
as e jn7 man had need. 

46 And da/byW, J continuing stfdfastiy k with one accord in the temple, and 
'breaking bread fr Tt&e,\hey use ' did t e ake their '?$ '"with gladness and singleness 
of heart, 



i ch. 4. 32, 34, 35. Cp. Matt. 19. 21. 
m Cp. oh. 16. 34. See John 16. 22. 



3 ch. 3. 1 & 5. 21, 42. Luke 24. 53. A; See ch. 1. 14. I Cp. ver. 42. 



scription includes the miracles described more in 
detail in subsequent chapters (Acts 3 : 1-8 ; 5 : 
12, 15, 16). " The term ' wonders ' refers to their 
effect on the minds of eye-witnesses; 'signs,' to 
the purpose which they were intended to serve as 
proofs of the divine mission (John 5 : 36 ; 10 : 25 ; 
Heb. 2: 4.)" 1 Thus the apostles proved them- 
selves the true successors of their Master, by 
doing the same kind of deeds in his name, illus- 
trating the Gospels, and by realizing the promise 
Jesus gave them that they should be able to do 
great miracles. The greatest of all miracles was 
the conversion of three thousand in a day, and 
the change made in these men. Such great mar- 
vels still follow the preaching of the gospel. 

THE CHUKCH BENEVOLENT. 44. And all that 
believed were together, eVl rb a.vrb, empha- 
sizing more the unity of spirit than of place. 
They had one central home ; they " constituted a 
social community by themselves, separated from 
the rest of the people, not by local and physical 
barriers, but by their own mutual sympathies." 
" It cannot mean that all the believers were al- 
ways assembled in one and the same place. . . . 
There may be a reference to their assembling to- 
gether in the temple (ver. 46)." 2 
Had all things common. They were members 
of one family and held things in common just as 
members of a family do. Everything was for the 
good of all. No one " said that anything was his 
own," but all was for the use of friends and of 
whatever Christian had need. 8 

45. And sold, " were selling," their pos- 
sessions, KT'fifj.ara, things acquired, in ordinary 
usage always of real estate, lands, houses, and 
goods, virdpl-eis, things ready at hand, belonging to 



one. Used of property in general, but especially 
of personal property. They were sold in order 
to be able to impart them to all men, as every 
man had need. All did not give away every- 
thing they had, for then they would have been 
compelled to ask some of it back again. But 
everything was free. Rich and poor were alike. 
There was need of this, for there were many 
strangers away from home, and they needed to 
remain awhile where they could earn nothing, in 
order to be trained and educated and filled with 
the new spirit, so that they could be prepared 
to witness to the gospel in their distant homes. 
Others, like the apostles, had to be supported 
while they gave themselves up wholly to preach- 
ing and spreading the gospel. (See note on 
Community of goods below.) 

THE CHUKCH GROWING. 46. With one ac- 
cord, d/j.o6v[i.a8bv, see on 1 : 14. In the temple, 
"the one natural and national place of worship. 
The Christians did not reject the temple worship, 
but filled it full of spirit and meaning. So Jesus 
went into his Father's house. The gospel was not 
opposed to the temple and its services any more 
than a rose is opposed to the stem that holds it, 
or the new shoot to the acorn from which it 
springs." And breaking bread. See on ver. 42. 
From house to house, /car' diicot>, either "at 
home," R. V., i. e,, at private houses, or from 
house to house, in different homes. 4 Did eat 
their meat, i. e., "took their food, their ordi- 
nary meals." With gladness, aya\\id(rei, exult- 
ing, abounding joy. The gospel pervades the 
whole life with gladness. Gloom is not the fruit 
of religion, but of sin and disease ; every heavenly 
emotion and act is joyous in its nature. 5 They 



1 Canon Cook. 

2 Knowling. 

3 E. Talbot Kelly, speaking of the Bedouin of the des- 
ert, says, " Conducting me to my tent he added, This house 
is yours, and all it contains ; do what you will with it, and 
with us your servants." Century, Feb., 1897, p. 55G. All 
true Christian hospitality is filled with the same spirit. 

4 See Bdersheim's Jewish Social Life,, pp. 259, 200. 

" Once as I rode out into the woods for my health, in 
1737, having alighted from my horse in a retired place, as 
my manner commonly has been, to walk for divine con- 
templation and prayer, I had a view, that for me was ex- 
traordinary, of the glory of the Son of God as Mediator 



between God and man, and his wonderful, great, full, 
pure, and precious grace and love and meek and gentle 
condescension. This grace, that appeared so calm and 
sweet, appeared also great above the heavens. The per- 
son of Christ appeared ineffably excellent, with an excel- 
lency great enough to swallow up all thought and con- 
ception. This view continued, as near as I can judge, 
about an hour, and kept me the greater part of the time 
in a flood of tears and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency 
of soul to be, what I know not otherwise how to express, 
emptied and annihilated, to lie in the dust and to be full 
of Christ alone, to love him with a holy and pure love ; 
to trust in him, to live upon him, to serve and follow him, 
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2:47. 



47 Praising God, and "having favour with -all the people. 

*-,-> the church daily such as should be r, n -*m/\ 
* tO them day by day those that v were being Saved. 



And the Lord 



n ch. 5. 13. o ver. 41. ch. 5. 14 & 11. 24. p ch. 16. 5. 5 1 Cor. 1. 18. Op. vers. 21, 40 & ch. 16. 31. 



were glad of the goodness of God which provided 
the food. Every good gift was a mark of God's 
love to them. They were glad because they had 
enough to give to others. They enjoyed the food 
more by enjoying it together with hearts of love, 
with "the feast of reason and the flow of soul" 
concerning the spiritual blessings of God. 

Singleness of heart, fy>e\<fo-ijTi, from a, not, 
and <(>e\\efa, stony or rocky ground ; hence, plain, 
smooth, straightforward, opposite to deceit, hypo- 
crisy or crooked ways. The corresponding adjec- 
tive was used to describe a smooth road, free 
from stones. The word u denotes evenness of 
temper, unruffled cheerfulness in social inter- 
course." It "marked a harmony of Christian 
life undisturbed by discord or unkindness." l 
" Every feeling is excluded which could mar the 
picture of exquisite but childlike happiness." 

47. Praising God. "The praise refers not 
merely to their thanksgivings at meals, but is 
characteristic of their whole devotional life, both 
in public and private." 2 

And having favour with all the people. 3 In 
contrast with the ecclesiastics. Like Jesus in his 
yoiith, having favor with God and man, so the 
youthful church was in favor with God and man. 
Their joyous graces, their generous living, their 
noble lives, were attractive. 

And the Lord Jesus the real source and power, 
added to them, to the number of the disciples. 
To the church is omitted in the E. V-, because 
omitted from the best manuscripts. But the 
meaning is the same. Such as should be saved. 
Better, such as "were being saved," or "were 
saving " themselves " from this untoward genera- 
tion," as Peter had exhorted them to do (ver. 
41.).* 

NOTE ON COMMUNITY OF GOODS. 

1. ANCIENT SYSTEMS. Plato in his Republic, 
the vision of an ideal state, advocated the com- 
munity of goods. He " condemns private owner- 
ship of property as tending to dishonesty and 
greed, and allows it to the lowest class of persons, 
who are denied any share in the government of 
his ideal republic. No one who possessed pri- 
vate property could be a true citizen, in Plato's 



view." The women were to be educated like 
men, but there was to be a community of wives 
and of children, thus destroying the family life. 

Sir Thomas More in his Utopia pictures an 
ideal state, one feature of which was the com- 
munity of goods. " In More's Utopia community 
of goods did not extend to wives, but all disagree- 
able work was to be done by slaves, a strange 
class, contrary to the Christian ideal state or com- 
munity." 

"Among the Jews there were two sects or 
parties, the Essenes and the Therapeutse, which 
practised community of goods as early as the 
reign of the Herods." 5 

" Whilst the Essenes dined together, owing to 
their scrupulosity in avoiding all food except 
what was ceremonially pure, the Christians saw 
in every poor man who partook of their common 
meal the real Presence of their Lord. Of all con- 
temporary sects it may no doubt be said that the 
Christian society resembled most nearly the Es- 
senes, but with this admission Weizsacker well 
adds : The Essenes, through their binding rules 
and their suppression of individualism, were, from 
their very nature, an order of limited extent. In 
the new Society the moral obligation of liberty 
reigned, and disclosed an unlimited future." 6 

2. THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNISM. This differed 
very materially from the other plans in that (1) it 
was entirely voluntary. (2) It was the applica- 
tion to peculiar circumstances of the great eternal 
principle of love and brotherhood, proceeding 
from a noble devotion to a common Lord, to his 
disciples and his cause. There was no compulsory 
virtue. (3) The key to the right understanding 
of the two passages (2 : 45 ; 4 : 32-35) lies in the 
words common to both, " as every man had need." 

"Such expressions indicate, as we have seen, 
not reckless, but judicious charity. . . . They show 
wise management, as in early days St. Ghrysostom 
noted in commenting on the words, so that the 
Christians did not act recklessly like many phi- 
losophers among the Greeks, of whom some gave 
up their lands, others cast great quantities of 
money into the sea, which was no contempt of 
riches, but only folly and madness (Horn., vii.)." 2 

(4) The account in the Acts plainly implies that 



and to be perfectly sanctified and made pure with a divine 
and heavenly purity. I have several other times had 
views very much of the same nature and which have had 
the same effects." Pros, Jonathan Edwards. 

1 Kendall. 

2 Knowling. 

s Kendall says, " the regular meaning of this phrase is 
giving thanks," before all the people. But Knowling 



shows that x<*P l " ' 1B frequently used of finding favor, and 
gives instances of the exact phrase in this verse, used in 
this sense. 

4 See Burton's Moods and Tenses in N. Test. Greek, 
pp. 57, 58. 

B Rev. Edwin Rice, D. D., Appendix to his Com. on 
Acts. See Josephus, Anlig. 18 : 1,5; Wars, 2 : 8, 3. 

Knowling. See, also, Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, 1 : 58. 
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the possession of property did not cease among 
Christians, as we learn from the fact that " some 
fourteen years later (Acts 12 : 12) we find Mary, 
the mother of John Mark, evidently a person 
of consideration and authority in the church, 
possessing a house of her own in the city." Mna- 
son would seem to have possessed a house in 
Jerusalem (Acts 21 : 1G) ; Tabitha helped the 
poor from her own resources ; Paul urges the 
disciples to give as they are prospered ; there is 
no implication that Barnabas sold all that he had. 

" The case of Ananias and Sapphira clearly 
shows that the whole thing was voluntary, not 
required, while in communism in the strict sense 
no room is left for individual generosity. The 
fact that Barnabas is especially commended for 
selling his field also suggests that such generosity 
was uncommon." * 

" Neither passage at all implies systematic 
community of goods: the property of members 
remained still their own, though men counted the 
needs of the Church more pressing than any per- 
sonal want, and owners sold property from time 
to time to meet them." 2 

(5) Its origin. "The common fund of the 
Church, like the common meals, was sanctioned 
by the example of the Lord. He and the Twelve 
depended for their maintenance on a common 
fund supported by voluntary ministration. The 
Church continued to recognize the claim of her 
ministers for maintenance. But the relief of the 
poor, which under former circumstances had been 



only occasional, became, on the formation of a 
distinct community largely recruited from amidst 
the poor, the most prominent object of the fund. 
The claims of widows and orphans, of sick and 
destitute, were the heaviest burden on the relief 
fund administered first by the Twelve, then by 
the Seven, and later by elders." 2 

(6) The eternal principle. " The principle un- 
derlying Christian communism, viz., that all pos- 
sessing goods and industries are to be consecrated 
to God in the service of humanity, is a funda- 
mental Christian principle (Matt. 25 : 14-30 ; 
Luke 13 : 6-9), but neither experience nor Scrip- 
ture indicates that selling all and dividing to the 
poor is the best method calculated to serve hu- 
manity, or even the poor." 3 Christian love and 
Christian principles are to abolish poverty and 
want, and spread the gospel over the earth, and 
we are to live daily according to the brotherly 
principle exemplified in this early church, " where 
the poor man knew no shame, the rich no haugh- 
tiness." 

"Renan and Pfleiderer alike have recognized 
the beauty of St. Luke's picture, and of the social 
transformation Avhich was destined to renew the 
face of the earth, which found its pattern of serv- 
ing and patient love in Jesus, the friend of the 
poor, whose brotherhood opened a place of refuge 
for the oppressed, the destitute, the weak, who 
enjoyed in the mutual love of their fellows a fore- 
taste of the future kingdom of God in which God 
himself will wipe all tears from their eyes." 4 



McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 



* Kendall. 



Abbott. 



Knowling. 
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CHAPTER 3. 

THE CHUECH AT JERUSALEM. 
AN INCIDENT, AND WHAT CAME OF. IT. 



A LAME MAN HEALED. 



PETEK'S ADDKESS. 



' Peter and John entering the Temple. 
A Lame Man begging at the Beautiful Gate. 
The Apostles cure his Disease. 
Gathering Crowds in Solomon's Porch. 
Audience. 
Place. 
Text. 
Purpose. 



Argument. 



DATE. 
Summer, A. D. 30. 

PLACE. 

The Temple Courts, 
Jerusalem. 



1. The healing: not from themselves. 

2. It was the work of Jesus. 

3. They rejected and crucified him. 

4. God raised him from the dead. 

5. Objection. How could such a man be the Messiah ? 
(. 6. Answer. Their own scriptures so declare. 

Application: Bepent. 
Closing Appeal. 



Peter and John 
prayer, being the ninth ' hour. 



up toget " er into the temple at the hour of 



r See Luke 18. 10. s Ps. 55. 17. t oh. 10. 3, 30. Matt. 27. 40. Cp. 1 Kin. 18. 29. 



PETEB AND JOHN ENTEEING THE TEM- 
PLE FOB EVENING SERVICE. 

Of the many miracles of loving help wrought 
through the apostles, one is selected because of 
its far-reaching consequences. Two effects are 
sure to follow such an inflow of new spiritual life 
as that which came on Pentecost. On the one 
hand the changed character, the peace, the joy, 
the great generosity, the uplifting of the lives of 
the disciples into a heavenly sphere, described 
at the close of the last chapter, attracted many 
of the people. It was what they needed and 
longed for. It awakened their souls, it filled 
them with the hope of better things. 

On the other hand, there was certain to arise 
opposition from those whose character and lives 
were reproved, but who did not want to change 
them ; and from those whose lives and fortunes 
and power depended on the continuance of the 
old regime. 

But the very opposition spread the truth, 
strengthened the character of the church, and 
increased its numbers. 

1. Now Peter and John. Two chief est among 
the apostles, and most advanced in the know- 
ledge of Jesns. "The eldest and the youngest, 
probably, of the noble twelve." Widely different 
in character, they were closest of friends, alike 



in principle, devotion, and purpose. Went up. 
" Were going up," as in R. V. From their homes, 
or some meeting-place of the disciples, they as- 
cended the temple hill, and were going up from 
one terrace to another in the temple courts. For 
each inner court was on a higher level than the 
adjoining outer one. They had come into the 
temple. That is, into the great Court of the 
Gentiles, and were crossing toward the Court of 
the Women, which, according to Kitto, " was the 
common place for worshippers, both men and wo- 
men." It was the custom of the early Christians 
to worship in their old accustomed way, as well 
as in the new ways taught them by the Spirit.. If 
they broke " the old bottles " before the new 
Avere prepared, they would lose the very spirit. 
and power of worship. As it was, they filled the 
old forms full of the spirit of worship. 

At, eVl,/or. So as to be there at the hour of 
prayer. The hours of incense and of sacrifice 
were hours of prayer. See Luke 1 : 9, 10, where 
it is said that the people were praying while the 
priest offered the incense . Being the ninth hour. 
Or about three o'clock in the afternoon, the hour 
of the evening sacrifice. 1 

WORKING Two BY Two. There was great 
increase of power by woi-king two by two. So 
Christ had sent out the disciples. So went out 



Ederaheim's Temple, Us Ministry and Sewiees, pp. 115, 116. 
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2 And a certain man that was "lame from his mother's womb was carried, 
* whom they laid daily at the Soi? of the temple which is called Beautiful, "' to 
ask alms of them that entered into the temple ; 



M ch. 14. 8. v Cp. Luke 16. 20. w Cp. John 9. 8. 



the first foreign missionaries, Paul and Barnabas, 
from Antioch . So Paul ever wanted a companion. 
So men best live and work now. Two souls 
cemented together are far more than twice one. 
" A friend," says Bacon, " not only gives much 
needed counsel, but a man's -friend bringeth his 
own thoughts to light, and whetteth his wits as 
against a stone, which itself cuts not." 

" So when two work together, each for each 
Is quick to plan, and can the other teach ; 

" But when alone one seeks the best to know, 
His skill is weaker and his thoughts are slow." 

The best and strongest friendships are usually 
between those whose differences make them 
complements one of the other, and each one a 
help to the other by developing those qualities 
which the other lacks. " As one diamond pol- 
ishes another," says Kieger, " so each of these 
precious stones may have aided in imparting an 
additional value to the other." There must be 
essential similarity of principles, and sympathy, 
the same general trend and quality of life, with 
such differences as make it a harmony, not iden- 
tity. 

Two friends must be set to the same key, and 
each note must harmonize with the others. They 
form two parts to the same tune. They are like 
complementary colors, very different, and yet 
both formed by rays of light, and so adapted one 
to the other that they belong together, and each 
is brighter and better for the presence of the 
other. 1 

ROUTINE AND SPIKIT. The spiritual life is 
not confined to routine, but at times bursts all 
such bounds. And yet regular hours of worship 
and prayer and reading of the Bible are a great 
help toward a high, spiritual daily life, just as 
regular hours for meals are best for bodily health. 
The author of Blessed be Drudgery shows how 
valuable in the discipline of life is regular, com- 
pulsory routine. Habits may become a chain, 
but they also may become a golden stairway to 
heaven. 2 



THE LAME MAN AT THE GATE BEAUTI- 
FUL. 

2. And a certain man (that was) lame. The 
Greek for "that was" is virdpxoav, from uird, 
under, and &pxcn, to begin, expressing the fact 
that he came into being lame. All we know of his 
history is (1) that he was born with the cause of 
his lameness, making the cure more wonderful ; 
(2) that it was caused by a weakness of the feet 
and ankles (ver. 7) ; (3) that it was so bad that 
he could not walk, but had to be carried ; (4) 
that he was poor ; (5) that he was over 40 years 
old (Acts 4: 22). Was carried. Was being car- 
ried, at the same time that the two apostles were 
going into the temple. Whom they laid daily. 
Were accustomed to lay. The two parties may 
have met as they approached his usual place, or 
at the gate of the temple, TOV Itpov, the sacred 
enclosure including the courts and their buildings 
as well as the temple proper, va6s. 

Which is called Beautiful. No gate of this 
name is mentioned by other writers. It may have 
been (1) the Shushan gate, from the outside on the 
east, into the Court of the Gentiles, through Solo- 
mon's porch. It may have been so called because 
over it was placed a picture of the Persian capital 
Susa (Hebrew, Shushan), "the town of lilies" 
(Hamburger) ; or because the decoration of the 
pillars was lily-Avork (Wendt). Or, .(2) it was 
more probably a popular name given to the mag- 
nificent doors of Corinthian brass described by 
Josephus, 8 leading from the Court of the Gentiles 
into the Court of the Women, which was reserved 
for the ordinary religious offices of the Jewish 
people. " The folds of this brazen gate were 
seventy-five feet high and sixty broad, and were 
adorned with plates of gold and silver." 4 

Every one on the continent of Europe has no- 
ticed how much expense and beauty have been 
lavished on doorways and gates. Michael Angelo 
said of the splendid bronze doors of the Baptis- 
tery at Florence that they were fit to be the gates 
of paradise. See Psa. 24: 7, The expensive 
architecture of ancient gates is seen in the enor- 



1 " The heroic companions celebrated by Homer and 
others seem to have but one heart and soul, with scarcely 
a wish or object apart, and only to live, as they are al- 
ways ready to die, for one another. . . . The idea of a 
Greek hero seems not to have been thought complete 
without such a brother in arms by his side." Thirl- 
wall's History of Greece. 

2 See chapter on " Habit," in Professor James' Psy- 
chology. 



3 Wars, v. 5, 3. 

4 See "Wright's Some New Testament Problems. Eder- 
sheim's The Temple, Its Ministries and Services. Canon 
Tristram favors a tradition that the Gate Beautiful was 
"what is now called the ' Bab-es-Silsileh,' at about the 
centre of the west wall of the temple area. ... As at this 
spot was evidently the principal entrance from the most 
popular part of the city, we have gdod reason for accept- 
ing the tradition." Sun. School Times, Jan., 1897. 
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3 : 3, 4. 



3 Who seeing Peter and John about to go into the temple, asked to receive an 
alms. 

4 And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, with John, said, Look on us. 



mous gates of Karhak, in Egypt, and in the 
Propylseon, at Athens. The gates of the temple 
were made so beautiful and magnificent in order 




Oil 



BRIDGE 




COURT OF GENTILES 



ber, and was in early times spelt almesse, which is 
derived from the Greek, facyfiotruvi] (eleemosu'ne, 
the word used here), which in German becomes 
almosen, a gift of charity.' 2 
Of them that entered into 
the temple. It was common 
then for beggars to frequent 
the temple, as now they do 
the "Continental cathedrals 
and the gates of Oriental 
cities. 8 The kindest and most 
sympathetic people in the 
world are praying people. 
Persons who obey the first 
table of the law are most 
likely to obey the second. 
Nine tenths of all the money 
raised for benevolent pur- 
poses, and for the support 
of our charitable institutions, 
conies from the pockets of 
those who go "up to the tem- 
ple at the hour of prayer." 
Giving is a part of worship, 
one way of expressing love 
and devotion to God. 



STOA 



BASILICA 



PLAN OF THE TEMPLE IN THE TIME OP THE APOSTLES. 



THE CUBE OF THE LAME 
MAN. 

3. Who seeing Peter and 
John. As these were well- 
known men frequenting the 

temple, where this man was 
1. Holy of Holies. 2. Holy Place or Sanctuary 3. Court of the priests. 4. The wont to be brought it wonl(i 

Cfi*OHT n Ir.n.'l* r l-i-nr.a r\ar.\vaan r.na fif\titr. f\f i-Jia i-wrrvmtiY* K nnri rna ivittat* //v/*/ CT * 

that he must have 
known something about 
them. About to go into the 
temple. Prom the noisy court of the Gentiles 
into the inner courts with the worshippers. 
4. And Peter, fastening his eyes upon him, 



great altar. 5. Gate between the court of the women, 6, and the inner court 

of Israel, approached by 15 steps. Nicanor's gate was between the court of the seem 

women, and the court of the Gentiles. 



to attract men, and to express the greater glories 
within, and "to symbolize the entrance into 
heaven." l To ask alms. Alms is singular num- 



1 Phillips Brooks has a most helpful sermon on " The 
Beautiful Gate." 

THE GATE BEAUTIFUL. There are many beautiful gates 
in life to higher and better things. The Gate, of Hope, 
the Gate of Love, the Gate of Character, the Gate of 
Faithfulness, the Gate of Prayer. Jesus Christ is the 
Beautiful Gate to eternal life. 

The temple of religion has a beautiful gate in it; but in 
one important respect it differs from the beautiful gate 
of the Jewish temple. On the pillars on either side of 
that gate were engraved in Greek letters the words, Let 
no stranger pass beyond this on pain of death. But 
through the beautiful gate of the gospel every one is free 
to enter into the holiest place, and that at all times. 

2 Cambridge Bible. 

3 "As this gate was the principal entrance, fortunate 
was the beggar who could secure a seat there. The s^me 



custom continues without- the slightest change through- 
out the East. The lepers, the blind, the cripples, have 
each their accustomed spot in the thoroughfares, but es- 
pecially outside the city gates, and outside the doors of 
the mosques, to which they are led or carried daily by their 
friends, and where they sit, with their wooden bowls in 
front of them to receive the alms of the passers-by, utter- 
ing their piteous, ceaseless wail. ... To relieve these 
miserable objects is an acknowledged religious duty in 
lands where no organized system of relief or of hospitals 
exists; and, I must add, from personal observation, that 
it is a duty not neglected, even by the poorest, especially 
when on their way to worship." Canon Tristram. See 
Lightfoot's HorcB Hebraica (Acts 3 : 2). Dr. TrumbulPs 
Studies in Oriental Social Life. Van Leimep's Bible 
Lands, vol. ii. p. 754. 
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5 And he gave heed unto them, expecting to receive something tm them. 

6 Silt 11 Peter said, * Silver and gold have I none ; but 8 wi!kt as I have that give I 
thee: " In the name of Jesus. Christ of Naz'a-reth, riseu i> and walk. 



x 2 Cor. 6. 10. y Cp. ch. 0. 34. 



arevlffas, from relvw, to stretch, and , intensive,' 
hence, fastening the eyes on anything with earnest 
attention. Our word "attention " has the same 
literal meaning. Peter looked at the man with 
intense gaze, as if to see into his very soul, 
whether he was one in whom faith could he 
awakened, and to whom it would he wise and 
safe to impart the blessing of healing. It has 
been said that no faith was required of the lame 
man ; but the call to rise and walk, in the name 
of Jesus, was a test of faith, and the man's act- 
ing upon Peter's word was an act of faith. Look 
on us. Calling his attention to what they were 
about to do, and awakening faith and obedience. 
He probably knew something of the divine power 
working through them, and was thus ready to 
believe in their Master. 

5. And he gave heed. Because their intense 
gaze showed him that they had more than a 
hasty gift. He probably knew something of the 
generosity of the Christians described in the last 
chapter. So the Israelite bitten by the fiery ser- 
pents looked upon the brazen serpent held up for 
his healing (Num. 21 : 9. See Isa. 45 : 22). 

NOTE the guiding providence of God, and how 
great the outcome of this seemingly accidental 
meeting. Every life is full of these providences. 
A very small thing has changed the whole course 
of our lives. The career of the famous preacher 
F. W. Robertson was changed by the barking of 
a dog. 1 

6. Then. Better "but." Silver and gold 
have I none. Peter had left all to follow Jesus, 
and was dependent on others for his support, as 
Jesus had commanded (Matt. 10 : 9). The state- 
ment shows that the apostles had not enriched 
themselves by the generosity of the new converts, 
but joined with them in their benevolence. No 
one had given up more for Jesus than they ; but 
they asked for themselves no more than the 
most obscure believer. 2 But such as I have give 
I thee. What did he have ? He had the power 
to heal in the name of Jesus. He had the gospel 
with all its blessings ; he had the knowledge of 
the way of salvation ; he had the presence of the 



Holy Spirit ; lie had an experience of the love of 
God, and the teachings of Jesus, and the way to 
eternal life. 

Peter had greater gifts to bestow than if he had 
possessed "the wealth of Ormus or of Ind," or 
had "Affluent Fortune emptied all her horn" 
into his cup. 

NOTE that only such as a person has can he give 
o others, and only in so far as he really possesses it. 
If one has courage, hope, love, goodness, he can 
infuse them into other souls. If he himself is full 
of doubts, hate, ill-temper, bad passions, it is these 
he will impart to those around him, and by no 
means can such a one impart to others the good he 
has not himself. Hence it is that the most im- 
portant element in teaching and in preaching is 
the man behind them. 

NOTE that the best gifts to the poor, or to any 
one, are not the exact things they want, but the 
power to obtain them ; not merely a cup of water, 
but an overflowing fountain ; not a basket of fruit, 
but a fruit tree ; not mere money, but the power 
and opportunity to earn a living ; not a definite 
amount of truth, but the means of searching for 
truth. This is now generally accepted as the best 
and most effective method of bestowing charity. 

In the name. The name expresses his whole 
being, his character, powers, and heart. Of 
Jesus Christ. As the efficient cause, as the real 
living giver, for Christ healed in his own name, 
the apostles in Christ's name. Because this ex- 
pressed the real facts of the case. And because 
if the apostles worked miracles in their own name, 
it Avould have drawn attention to themselves, and 
not to the Saviour ; while now, both Jesus and 
the apostles pointed men to the Messiah, and thus 
to God. Of Nazareth. This is added to make 
perfectly clear to whom he referred. This one, 
so despised by the Jews, proves himself to be the 
Messiah, and to be now living, by doing now the 
same works he had done when in the flesh. Rise 
up and walk. The R. V., as in the best MSS., 
has simply " walk." 

THE TEST OP FAITH. "The man's part has 
sometimes been represented as passive, as if no 



1 Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, p. 13. See, also, 
E. E. Hale's story of " Hands Off " in his Christmas in a 
Palace. Condensed in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, 
p. 417. 

2 Many commentaries repeat the story of Cornelius a 
Lapidg, who beautifully relates how Thomas Aquinas 
once came to Pope Innocent IV. at Rome and was shown 
through all the sumptuously furnished rooms of the Papal 



Palace. He became almost as much fatigued and dazed 
as was the Queen of Sheba, when she had been dazzled 
with the riches of Solomon's kingdom. "See, Thomas," 
said Innocent, " see, the Church can no more say as it 
did in those first days, ' Silver and gold have I none.' " 
" True, holy father," replied Thomas Aquinas, " but the 
Church of the present day can hardly say to a lame man 
what the Church of the first days said, ' Arise and walk.' " 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



3 : 7-10. 



7 And he took him by the right hand, and S/hhk up : and immediately his 
feet and u s ankle bones received strength. 

8 And he * leaping up, he stood, and be g a v nto e waik; and n e entered with them into 
the temple, walking, and leaping, and praising God. 

9 And a all the people saw him walking and praising God : 

10 And they took knowledge of mm, that it was he which sat for alms at the Beauti- 
ful &ue of the temple : and they were filled with wonder and amazement at 
that which had happened unto him. 



z ch. 14. 10. Isai. 35. 6. 



a ch. 4. 1G, 21. 



appeal of any kind were made to his faith." But 
a test of faith was made (1) in the command to 
rise up and walk, to make an effort on his own 
part ; and (2) to do this in the name of Jesus, a 
" name which a short time before had been placed 
as an inscription on a malefactor's cross ; " (3) and 
more than this, in the name of a dead person 
whom Peter declared was now alive, and was the 
Messiah. 

HELPS TO FAITH. 7. And he took him by the 
right hand. To strengthen his faith, to encourage 
the man to make the needed effort, and to help 
him to use his feet in rising and standing, for one 
has to learn the art of standing and walking even 
when he has strength to do it. "It is said of 
Kaspar Hauser, who was confined in a German 
prison from birth till he was 17 years old, that 
when he first came out he could not walk without 
stumbling." l The man's faith was strengthened 
by the miracles the apostles had already wrought, 
by the marvellous change in those who had be- 
come Christians, and by the gift on Pentecost. 
Perhaps he recalled stories of healing by Jesus, 
as in John 5 : 2-14. The Holy Spirit wrought 
directly on his soul. 

His feet and ankle bones received strength. 
" The language denotes with medical precision 
the nature of the restoration ; the tread gained 
muscular firmness ; the ankle joints new strength 
and play." 2 

THE CUBE. 8. And he leaping up, e'faA- 
A<fy*6/os, from e,/ro/n, up, and aAAo^ai, to spring 
up, like water from a fountain (the second leaping 
used in this verse). The compound is used in 
medical language " of starting from sleep, or of 
the sudden bound of the pulse." He stood, first 
to get his balance, and then walked. (In the 
Greek "stood" is in the aorist tense, and 
"walked" in the imperfect, "began to walk.") 
Entered with them into the temple. That is, 
into the sacred enclosure, either from the outside 
into the Court of the Gentiles, through the Shu- 
shan gate, or into the Court of the Women from 



the Court of the Gentiles, through the Beautiful 
Gate. 

Walking and leaping. " Commentators from 
the days of St. Chrysostom have noted that by no 
act or in no place could the man have shown his 
gratitude more appropriately." 

Kitto suggests that as he never till this time 
had put one foot before another, the phrase may 
denote the peculiar movement characteristicaiof 
his first efforts in the unknown art of walking. 
" The leaping may, however, have been a spon- 
taneous act expressive of his gladness, and calcu- 
lated to satisfy himself, and to show others, that 
he was perfectly healed." 8 And praising God. 
His first thought was to return thanks to God for 
his great deliverance. This shows that he was 
cured in soul as well as body. Praise is as natural 
to a child of God as his morning song to a bird ; 
or the gushing of the waters to a fountain. 4 

9. And all the people saw him. The miracle 
was public, before crowds of people, and his 
ecstatic expressions of joy called their attention 
to him. At this hour, the time of the evening 
service of sacrifice, the courts of the temple 
would be full of worshippers. They would also 
see that the change in Peter was as great a miracle 
as the change in the lame man. 

10. And they knew, etc. They recognized, 
identified him. There was no mistake that this 
man who was walking and leaping was the very 
man who had been born lame. So that even the 
bitterest opposers were compelled to admit the 
fact (Acts 4 : 16). They had seen him often, and 
his face was a familiar sight. Filled with won- 
der, Qapfiovs, "used from Homer downwards, of 
amazement allied to terror or awe." 5 Amaze- 
ment, eicffrda-ecas, from e, out of, and 'Iffrri^i, to 
put or place ; hence, of a man put out of his senses, 
out of his normal condition ; transported, as with 
joy or wonder ; rapt, from earthly things, as in a 
trance. Our word "ecstasy" is a transcript of 
the Greek. The great design- of the miracle 
seems to have been to arouse the attention of the 



i B. R. Doherty, Ph. D. 2 Rendall. 

s Kitto, Daily Bilile, Illustrations. 

* COMPAUE the poem, "The Two Baskets;" one for 



petitions and one for praises. Suggestive Illustrations on 
Acts, p. 85. 
6 Knowling. 



3:11. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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11 And as the lame man w h i e ch was healed 6 held Peter and John, all the people ran 
together unto them hi the porch that is called Sbl'o-niQii's, greatly Avondering. 



6 ch. 4. 14. c ch. 5. 12. John 10. 23. 



multitude, to convert them into inquirers, by 
calling' to their notice the fact that Jesus was 
alive, for only a living Saviour could exert such 
power ; and also to the kind of blessings the gospel 
was bringing to men, as a type of spiritual healing. 
As lias been well said, "miracles are bells to 



call the people to worship." " Of course, over 
and above this, they are also the divine creden- 
tials of the messengers, of those who are to 
conduct the worship." * 

A PARABLE OP REDEMPTION. This miracle is 
an acted parable of redemption ; the helplessness 




SOLOMON'S PORCH. 

A portico, or cloister, extending along the whole eastern side of the temple court, COO feet long, 25 feet wide, with 

the arched gateway Sfiushan running through it. 



and the need ; the desire for bodily healing and 
help, leading to the spiritual ; the gospel offering 
gifts beyond all silver or gold in value ; the com- 
mand in Jesus' name ; the faith that led to obedi- 
ence, and to doing what seemed impossible ; the 
joy in the new-found life ; the wonderful change ; 
the amazement of the people. 

PETEK'S SEBMON. 

THE AUDIENCE. 11. The lame man . . . held 
Peter and John, Kparovvros, from Kpdros, strength, 



hence, took a .firm hold of, held faithfully to, " in 
a physical sense, although it is possible that it 
signifies that the healed man joined himself to 
the Apostles more closely as a follower (4 : 14), 
fearing like the demoniac healed by Christ (Luke 
8 : 38) lest he should be separated from his bene- 
factors. Compare Cant. 3: 4." 2 (1) In loving 
gratitude ; (2) to show who had done such great 
things for him ; (3) as a testimony that he accepted 
their Saviour and Master ; (4) as a means of con- 
tinued strength and grace. 



1 Gloag. 



2 Kiiowling. 
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THE TEACHERS 1 COMMENTARY. 



3 : 12, 13. 



12 And when Peter saw !(; lie answered unto the people, Ye men of Is/ra-el, 
why marvel ye at this ? man ? or why && ye 8 y e ur eyls ly on us, as though by our 
own power or gS& we had made ""&?" to walk ? 

13 The d God of A'bra-ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob, the e God of our 
fathers, hath f glorified his servant Jesus ; whom "ye delivered up, and 7l denied 
hi befor e u t e hl r !f c e ce of Pilate, * when he SSf determined to J&Mi. 

d Matt. 22. 32. e ch. 5. 30 & 22. 14. Cp. ch. 7. 32. /Isai. 55. 5. Cp. Tsai. 52. 13. See John 8. 54. g See 
Matt. 20. 19. h ch. 13. 28. John 19. 7, 12, 15. i Luke 23. 14, 16. John 19. 12. 



THE PLACE. Kan together. After the regu- 
lar service was over, returning through the Gate 
Beautiful, down its fifteen steps to the outer 
Court of the Gentiles, into the porch that is 
called Solomon's, a cloister extending along the 
eastern side, nearly six hundred feet. It was 
built on an artificial embankment which was the 
work of King Solomon ; hence, perhaps the name. 
The porch was fifteen cubits (22 to 26 feet) wide, 
and its roof of cedar was supported by two rows 
of marble columns, twenty-five cubits (38 to 43 
feet) high. 1 

Greatly wondering, &0 a/ ii0<H, e/c, out of, and 
Od/jL^os, wonder (ver. 10), astonished beyond mea- 
sure. 

THE TEXT was the restored man standing by 
Peter's side, and his marvellous cure. 

THE PURPOSE AND AIM of Peter's address was 
to show that Jesus was the Messiah, and to per- 
suade the Jews to repent, and believe in him. 

THE ARGUMENT. I. The apostles were not 
the power, but the instruments through which 
this wonderful work was wrought. 

12. When Peter saw it. The rush of the 
crowds into Solomon's porch. He answered the 
wonder of the people. Peter was a great fisher of 
men, and he used the cure and the wonder as his 
bait. Why marvel ye at this ? When you un- 
derstand, you will see that such a cure is just what 
you ought to expect from such a Saviour. Look 
ye so earnestly, arevlfcre, see on ver. 4. As 
though by our own power. That would have 
been marvellous indeed. Peter proved his sincer- 
ity and true piety by leading the people away from 
himself to the Saviour. Selfishness and hypocrisy 
call attention to self ; godliness, always to God. 

Or holiness, eixrepelq., piety toward God, godli- 
ness, as always in the Bible. 

II. But the good deed was wrought by Jesus 
whom you crucified, but whom your God glorifies 
by raising him to life again. 

13. The God of Abraham. In whom all the 
Jews believed. Peter presented no new religion, 
but only the workings of the same God who had 
done wonders for their ancestors, to whom he had 



made the promises which were being fulfilled 
through Jesus. Hath glorified his Son Jesus. 
By working miracles through him, by raising him 
from the dead, and making him a living Prince 
and Saviour, by the transformations of character 
in his disciples. 

His Son, iraiSa, used for both child and servant. 
It is applied to Moses and David and other pro- 
phets. This whole passage will be shown in its 
true force as an argument by turning to the chap- 
ters of Isaiah that describe the servant (Trots) of 
Jehovah, which were familiar to the Jews as a 
description of the Messiah, almost parallel to the 
one Peter here presents. The Messianic "servant 
of Jehovah " in Isaiah is (1) " the personification 
of the ideal Israel, the pious nucleus of the na- 
tion," (2) the realization of this ideal in the per- 
son of the Messiah. Delitzsch employs the figure 
of a pyramid to describe the use of the term 
"servant " in this prophecy. " The conception of 
the term servant of Jehovah is, as it were, a pyra- 
mid, of which the base is the people of Israel as a 
whole, the central part Israel 'according to the 
Spirit,' and the summit the person of the Media- 
tor of salvation who arises out of Israel." 2 

(1) The divine spirit comes upon him (Isa. 42 : 1 ; 
44:3). 

(2) His high calling (Isa. 42 : 6-9 ; 45 : 5, 6). 

(3) He is despised, humiliated, rejected, slain 
(Isa. 53). 

(4) He bears the sins of his people, in order to 
redeem them (Isa. 53 : 10-12). 

(5) He is to be successful. Death does not pre- 
vent, but aids his great work of redeeming Israel. 
He will bring the most glorious times the world 
has ever known (Isa. 58 : 8-14 ; 59 : 16-21). 

(6) With these prophecies comes the call to 
repentance, and a holy, heavenly life (Isa. 55). 8 

Recalling this description, Peter's audience 
would be prepared to receive Peter's words about 
crucifixion and death not as an argument against, 
but as one in favor of the Messiahship of Jesus. 

Whom ye, as a nation. It is quite probable 
also that many of them may have joined in the 
shouts of " Crucify him." 



1 Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 9, 7 ; Stanley's Jaivisft 
Church, 2: 184; Edershein), Temple, and Us Sairices, 
20-22. 2 Delitzsch, Isaiah, vol. ii. p. 174. 



3 See Prof. Briggs' Messianic Prophecy, "The Pro- 
phecy of the Servant of Jahveh," and his Messiah of the 
Apostles, pp. 31, 32. 



3 : 14-17. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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14 But ye denied -'the Holy 2& e KJffi J <3& and 'JMr a murderer to be 
granted unto you; 

15 And killed '"the Prince of life? "whom God lmth raised from the dead; 
whereof we are witnesses. 

16 And XTitlilS^effl" 'his name 1 .' ath made this man strong, whom ye 
belaid and know : yea, the faith which is '' through him hath given him this per- 
fect soundness in the presence of you all. 

17 And now, brethren, I wot that thr< ft gh s ignorance ye did $ as did also your 
rulers. 



j Cp. ch. 4. 27, 30. See Mark 1. 24. k ch. 7. 52 & 22. 14. 1 Pet. 3. 18. 1 John 2. 1 & 3. 7. Cp. James 5. 6. 

I Luke 23. 18, 19, 25. m ch. 5. 31. Heb. 2. 10 & 12. 2 (for ing.). n See ch. 2. 24. See ch. 1. 8 (for mg.) & 
Luke 24. 48. p Cp. John 1. 12. q Cp. ver. C. r Cp. 1 Pet. 1. 21. s ch. 13, 27. Cp. ch. 26. 9 & Luke 23. 34 & 
John 1C. 3 & 1 Cor. 2. 8 & 1 Tim. 1. 13. 



Whom ye delivered up, and denied. " The 
picture Peter paints to the Jews of their guilt is 
exceedingly vivid. He piles up the terrible con- 
trasts. This Jesus God hath glorified, but ye 
despised. Pilate, the mocking, careless Roman, 
desired to release him, but ye clamored for his 
blood. Ye were offered (ver. 14) the choice be- 
tween a murderer and the Holy and Righteous 
One, and ye chose the murderer (Mark 15 : 7 ; 
Luke 23 : 19)." l 

14. But ye denied the Holy One and the Tust. 
A description of their expected Messiah. How 
they saw in this picture their crime and their 
folly, when in contrast they desired a murderer. 
Their choice showed their character. 

15. The Prince of life. In contrast with 
" killed " and " murderer." He offered them life, 
but they did all they could to destroy the hope 
of Israel, to thrust from them God's best gifts. 

Prince, apxriybv, from apxh, beginning, origin, 
source, chief; and &yu, to briny. Hence, both the 
leader, captain, prince, and author, source. So the 
Latin princeps (first) signifies both the first in 
order, the chief, leader, prince ; and the first 
as originator, founder, as of a family. Jesus was 
both the Prince of Life and the Source of life. 

"The name Jesus (Joshua) has suggested the 
title here applied to the second Jesus. As Joshua 
was the captain of Israel and led them across the 
Jordan into the land of promise, so Jesus was the 
captain of the living army of the Resurrection, 
and leads them across the river of death into the 
promised heaven." 2 

Whom God hath raised. Their efforts were 
in vain, for they were fighting against God. Jesus 
was still alive. Whereof, or rather, of whom, we 
are witnesses. Of his resurrection, and also of 
all he did and said, as the Messiah. They were 
willing to stake their lives on this fact. 



Jesus is not a dead malefactor, but a living 
Saviour, reigning in heaven, and showing that he 
is alive by doing these deeds of healing, and these 
wonders of Pentecost, and proving thus that he is 
the Messiah, the ever present though unseen King 
of the Jews. 

16. And his name. The name stands for all 
the person is and has, his character and his pos- 
sessions. Through faith. Both on the part of 
the apostles and of the man. Here he shows 
the means of salvation, as well as the Saviour. 8 
Whom ye see and know. The facts are before 
you. You have seen this man a lame beggar for 
years, and you see him now strong and well. 

Perfect soundness, d\oK\ijpiav, from '6\os, 
entire, and K\r)pos, a lot. Denoting, therefore, 
the condition of one who has his entire allotment.* 

III. A brotherly, conciliatory appeal to his 
audience, preparing the way for his exhortation, 
and for their obedience to the divine call, vers. 
17, 18. 

NOTE: (1) That Peter's excuse for the people 
was the truth, and one therefore that should be 
spoken. (2) That speaking this truth prevented 
the people from obtaining a wrong opinion of the 
gospel, as if it were harsh and vindictive ; and 
thus helped them to repent. (3) That it gave 
them hope, and aided their repentance. (4) That 
at the same time it did not ease their conscience, 
nor detract from the necessity of repentance. 
(5) That it appealed to their Scriptures, point- 
ing out truth they had probably overlooked or 
neglected. (0) That Peter's appeal grew out of 
his own experience. He recalled how difficult it 
had been for himself and the other apostles to 
understand the Scriptures, and to reconcile their 
expectations concerning the Messiah with the fact 
of his sufferings and death (Matt. 16 : 21-23). 

17. And now. In view of these things. Breth- 



1 Schaff, Revision Com. 2 Kendall. 

3 See Whittier's Poems, " Our Master." 

"The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain ; 



We touch Him in life's throng and press, 
And we are whole again." 

4 Prof. M. E. Vincent, Word Studies. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



3:18,19. 



18 But ^e 86 things which God ' befo f r o e rSve e d vei1 " by the mouth of all {& pro- 
phets, that h is v Christ should suffer, he "C, 80 fulfilled. 

1 9 x Repent ye therefore, and v b tur n a l|ain c !' that "your sins may be blotted out, 

when the times of refreshing shall come -C,,.-. AT,,-. vnn/vns>n /->-P 4-lin T //l . 
that so there may come seasons of refreshing II Om til 6 presence 01 tne JL01CL ; 

t See ch. 2. 23. ch. 17. 3 & 26. 22, 23. Cp. Heb. 2. 10. See Luke 24. 26, 27. v See Luke 9. 20. w Matt. 17. 
12. Luke 22. 15 & 24. 46. Heb. 13. 12. 1 Pet. 2. 21, 23 & 3. 18 & 4. 1, al. x See ch. 2. 38. y See Luke 22. 32. 
s Ps. 51. 1, 9. Isai. 43. 25 & 44. 22. Col. 2. 14. 

ren. A conciliatory and affectionate word, as 
contrasted with the severe but necessary arraign- 
ment of the previous verses. Peter shows that 
the Christians have no hard feelings toward those 
who had so wronged their Master. 

I wot. First and third persons singular indica- 
tive present of wit, Old English for " know," " to 
be aware of." 

That through ignorance ye did it. They did 
not recognize Jesus as the Messiah. They did 
not understand the -Scriptures concerning him. 
The picture in their minds of their promised 
Messiah was entirely different from that pre- 
sented by a humble teacher crucified as a male- 
factor. 

Their sin therefore was not so great or so hard- 
ening as wilful sin (Heb. 10 : 26). There was 
vastly more hope of their repenting of their sin. 
It is far easier to remove ignorance than a per- 
verse will. 

Compare the prayer of Christ on the cross, 
Luke 23: 34. Also Acts 13: 27; 26: 9; 1 Cor. 
2 : 8 ; 1 Tim. 1 : 13. 

18. Which God before had shewed. God was 
not disappointed, or his plans frustrated. By the 
mouth of all his prophets. By the prophets as 
a whole, in the book of the prophets. "Peter 
speaks of them all as one body and actuated by 
one spirit ; and as a body, their testimony is con- 
current and harmonious, in pointing to a Messiah 
suffering, and triumphing in and by suffering. 
See Num. 21 : 9, with John 3 : 14, 15 ; Ps. 22 : 
16 ; Isa. chap. 53 ; Dan. 9 : 26 ; Zech. 11 : 13." 1 

He hath so fulfilled. God caused your deeds 
to work out his will. So Joseph comforted his 
brethren, " Ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it unto good " (Gen. 50 : 20) . 2 



THE APPLICATION, A GAIL TO REPENT- 
ANCE AND A NEW LIFE. 



19. Repent ye, ^eravo^a-arf, change your mind, 
your purpose, the direction of your life. 

And be converted, eiriffrpfyare, in the active 
voice turn yourselves to God, turn yourselves about, 



away from your old opinion and your former life, 
into the new life. You have been going in the 
wrong direction ; turn around. 

(1) That your sins may be blotted out. 
" Many Oriental merchants kept their accounts 
on little tablets of wax. On these tablets they 
indented marks which recorded the debts, and 
when these debts were paid, they took the blunt 
end of the stylus or pencil, and just flattened 
down the wax, and the account entirely disap- 
peared. Now he that repents and is pardoned 
is, through the precious blood of Christ, so en- 
tirely forgiven that there is no record of his sin 
left. If we blot out an account from our books, 
the record is gone, but there is the blot ; but on 
the wax tablet there was no blot. But sin can- 
not be removed except by repentance and con- 
version." 8 Sins are blotted out when they are 
forgiven, and when the sinful nature is taken 
away by divine grace. 

(2) When, OTTOS &v, in order that, the times of 
refreshing, ava^eus, reviving, refreshing, from 
ava, anew, over again, and ty6x u to co l by blow- 
ing ; hence, to refresh as with cool winds after 
parching heat. New life, spiritual refreshing, as 
the fresh life of youth comes to one recovering 
from sickness, as new life comes to the earth with 
spring sunshine and rain, or to the parched fields 
after a shower. These come to the individual 
and to the nation as fast and as far as by repent- 
ance and faith they are willing to receive it. Had 
the whole nation repented there would have been 
such a new life among the Jews as was foretold 
in Isaiah. 

Lightfoot, Meyer, Plumptre, Abbott, take this 
view. On the other hand Gloag, Alford, Schaff, 
refer it to the Second Coming of Christ and the 
restoration of all things, " the great season of joy 
and rest which it was understood the coming of 
the Messiah in his glory was to bring with it." 
From my point of view concerning the Second 
Coming, both views are correct, one including the 
other. On the 120 first disciples, and the 3000 con- 
verts, times of refreshing had come, and all who 



1 Lyman Abbott. 

2 "Let me go where'er I will, 
I hear a sky-born music still. 

'T is not m the high stars alone, 
Nor in the cups of budding flowers, 



Nor in the redbreast's mellow tone, 

Nor in the bow that smiles in showers ; 
But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway, something sings." 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
3 Charles Spurgeon. 



3 : 20-22. 
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Jesus 
the 



a which before was preached unto , rrm : 

who hath been appointed lor JOll , even Jesus : 



of all things, 



c\ A A * A \\n shall 

20 And that lie may 

21 6 Whom the heaven must receive until the times of 
whereof d God ^"pTe^" by the mouth of a11 his holy prophets which have been since 
the world began. 

22 For Mo'e ffid said, unto the fathers ' e A prophet shall the Lord your God raise 
up unto you from among your brethren, like unto me, ''to him shall ye hearten in all 
things whatsoever he shall speak unto you. 

a ch. 22. 14 & 26. 16. b Op. ch. 1. 11 & Luke 24. 26. c Cp. Matt. 17. 11 & Rom. 8. 21. d Luke 1. 70. e ch. 
7. 37, cited from Deut. 18. 15, 18, 19. /Matt. 17. 5. 



repented thereafter should enjoy them. And this 
process will go on till these times shall at last 
embrace the whole world. That which blesses 
the individual will also bless the world. That 
which fulfilled the personal hope and desire of 
each, then, will fulfil at last their hope for their 
nation and the world. 

From tbe presence of the Lord as the giver of 
every good and perfect gift, as was realized in the 
sending from him the Holy Spirit on Pentecost. 
That visible gift expressed the fact that all re- 
vivings through the Spirit are gifts from on high. 

(3) Jesus is alive and will return. 

20. And he shall. The right construction is 
with onus &v, above, "that he may," send 
Jesus Christ. Most critics refer this to the re- 
turn of Jesus at his Second Coming. Dr. Abbott 
refers it to the " spiritual sending of the Son by 
the Father to the individual soul on condition of 
its repentance and conversion." 

The fact is that both are literally true. Jesus 
promised that he would be with his people always, 
even unto the end of the world ; a personal com- 
ing to each soul, his continued presence by the 
Holy Spirit ; and he will come also at the end of 
the world. Both are parts of the one great com- 
ing, extending from Pentecost to the new heavens 
and new earth. 

Which before was preached unto you, foretold 
by the prophets. The better reading is, " the 
Christ who hath been appointed for you, even 
Jesus." "The Christ, the Messiah, had been 
appointed and promised unto the Jewish nation, 
and now the promise of the covenant is fulfilled in 
Jesus."i 

Appointed in the Greek is trpoKexfipifffjLevov, 
from irp6,for, at, and x f tp> ^e hand ; hence, ready 
at hand, prepared. " The proper meaning of 
irpox^ipl^eiv seems to be the shaping of a tool by 
the craftsman for the express use for which it is 
designed. The life of Christ on earth, with his 
appointed sufferings and death, is regarded as a 



preparation for his eventual return to reign as 
King Messiah, just as the early life of Paul is 
viewed in 22 : 14 as a preparation for his apostle- 
ship." 2 

(4) The golden age is coming, the millennial 
days are sure. 

21. Whom the heaven must receive. The 
apostles were witnesses of his ascension to heaven. 
The Jews expected the Messiah to abide forever 
(John 12 : 34). Peter shows that this is true of 
Jesus. He is living ; they had seen him. He had 
done his work of suffering on earth, and they had 
seen him go to heaven. There he was still the 
Messiah ; there he was still working for his king- 
dom ; thence he was still manifesting himself to 
his people. He was the living, abiding Messiah, 
enthroned in heaven.' Here he must remain their 
unseen Saviour and Lord until the times of resti- 
tution, awoKaraffrdarews, fr. air6,from, back again, 
Kard, down, downfrom, and 'iffri]fni, to set, or place, 
hence, to put back from its wrong place back again 
into its right place, to restore to its former state 
as to complete health, or from disorder to order, of 
a kingdom to its rightful ruler, of a dislocated 
joint to its place. 

" In Josephus, Ant., xi. 3, 8, 9, it is used of 
the restoration of the Jews to their own land from 
the captivity, and also in Philo, Decal.,30, of the 
restoration of inheritances at the Jubilee." 8 

So here the restoration is that of all things lost 
by the fall ; the making of this world into the 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness ; and 
bringing that glorious redemption pictured in the 
last chapters of Revelation. It is the complete 
restoration of the world to the life for which it 
was created. The Bible is full of hope. The 
history of God's people is a stream, ever flowing 
onward to the divine ideal." 4 

(5) All this is in accordance with your own 
Scriptures. 

22. For Moses truly, pev, indeed, said, Deut. 
18 : 15, 18, 19. 



Cambridge Bible. 2 Kendall. 3 Knowling. 
" For lo, the days are hastening on, 

By prophets seen of old, 
When with the ever-circling years 

Shall come the time foretold, 



When the new heaven and earth shall own 

The Prince of Peace their King, 
And the whole world send back the song 

Which now the angels sing." 

E. A. Sears. 
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3 : 23-26. 



23 And it shall com %% that every soul, which 3ii not heaSto that prophet, 
" shall be utterly destroyed from among the people. 

24 Yea, and * all the prophets from Sam'u-el and tt that foiled after, as 
many as have spoken, ^IK&ftft** of these days. 

25 i Ye are the cl sons en of the prophets, and of j the covenant which God made 
with you r r fathers, saying unto Abraham, k And in thy seed shall all the fanmfes 8 
of the earth be blessed. 

26 Unto you 'first God, having ra raised up his Servant, 8 ' sent him " to bless you, 
in turning away every one of you from your iniquities. 

g Lev. 23. 29. h ch. 13. 20. 1 Sam. 3. 20. Heb. 11. 32. i See ch. 2. 39. j See Rom. 9. 4, 5. k Cited from 
Gen. 22. 18. See Gen. 12. 3. I ch. 13. 46 & 28. 17 (mg.). Rom. 1. 16 & 2. 9 & 15. 8. Cp. Mark 7. 27. m ver. 
22. n ver. 25. o Rom. 11. 26. Cp. Ezek. 3. 19. See Matt. 1. 21. 



Like unto me, or as he raised up me. Wetstein 
refers this to the succession of prophets, hut " the 
words in Deuteronomy were fulfilled in Christ 
alone, the new Law-giver ; the Revealer of God's 
will, of grace and truth, ' Whom the Lord knew 
face to face,' Who was from all eternity ' with 
God.'"i 

Him shall ye hear. Therefore in ohedience to 
your scriptures you should hear Jesus just as your 
fathers were to hear and obey Moses. These 
words and the rest of this verse are not in the 
Hebrew, but are the natural and necessary infer- 
ence made by Peter. 

(6) If you refuse you must perish. 

23. Every soul which will not hear that pro- 
phet. Listen to and obey his teachings. Shall 
be destroyed, eoAo0peu0^(reTai, shall be de- 
stroyed, 6, out of existence, utterly, from among 
the people of God. 

This was true of each individual in its spiritual 
sense. It was true of the nation which in A . D. 70, 
forty years after this appeal of Peter to his coun- 
trymen, was destroyed. And one cannot read the 
story of that destruction without seeing that it 
was the refusal to obey Jesus and his principles 
that made the destruction possible. 

24. Yea, and all the prophets, the prophets as 
a body, the book of the prophets. Have like- 
wise foretold of these days promises of salva- 
tion the Messianic times, and the glorious age 
to come. 

THE CLOSING APPEAL. 25. Ye are the chil- 
dren of the prophets. (1) Their disciples and 
pupils, instructed by them. (2) As children in- 
herit from their fathers, so do you inherit the 
promises made to the prophets, and all the bless- 
ings that flow from them, as an inheritance may 
become richer, more fruitful, more valuable, as 
the generations flow on. 

And of the covenant, SiaB^Kijs, from Sid, 
through, indicating distribution, and Tf<%u, to 
place, to establish; hence, something arranged 



between persons, therefore an agreement, a cove- 
nant. 

Which God made with our fathers, Abraham 
(Gen. 12 : 3), Isaac (Gen. 26: 4), Jacob (Gen. 28: 
13-15), David (2 Sam. 23 : 5). 

Saying unto Abraham, mentioned because he 
was the founder of the nation, and the first with 
whom the covenant was made (Gen. 12 : 3 ; 22 : 18). 

And in thy seed, descendants, shall all the 
kindreds, Trarpial, families, races running back 
to a common.ancestor, nations. 

Be blessed. This was true all through the ex- 
istence of the nation ; but it culminated in Jesus 
Christ, the greatest descendant of Abraham, 
through whom most of the world has already been 
blessed, and the blessing is rapidly extending to 
all the world. 

The blessing is of every kind and degree, tem- 
poral and spiritual, earthly and heavenly. 

26. Unto you first. So that you, receiving the 
blessing yourselves, may extend it to all the rest 
of the world. 

God, having raised up his Son Jesus, refer- 
ring to the incarnation, not to the resurrection. 
It includes the coming of Jesus as a whole. 

Sent him to bless you, avrbv ev\oyovi>Ta, in the 
act of blessing, " the present participle, express- 
ing that the Christ is still continuing his work of 
blessing on repentance ; but see, also, Burton, N- 
T. Moods and Tenses, p. 171." * 

In turning away. (1) The blessing consisted 
in the deliverance from sin and its consequences. 
(2) It came, in "turning away," as the instru- 
ment, the means, by which the blessing came. 
The forgiveness of sin, and deliverance from its 
nature and power, is an unspeakable blessing in 
itself. Then all the larger blessings the hea- 
venly life, eternal life in the world to come, and 
the best blessings of this world can come only 
to those who turn away from sin. The saving of 
their nation depended on it. The redemption 
and transformation of the world depends upon it. 



i Knowling. 



4:1,2. 
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CHAPTEE 4. 

THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM (Continued). 



TIME : A. D. 30. 



THE FIBST PERSECUTION. 



REJOICING IN PERSECUTION. 



RENEWED PROGRESS. 



Peter and John imprisoned. 
Great increase of disciples. 
Trial before the Sanhedrim. 
Peter's defence. 

Consultation among the leaders. 
The apostles released. 
Report to the disciples. 
Their song of triumph. 
Their prayer. 

Fresh Baptism of the Spirit. 
Characteristics of the Church. 
Joseph Barnabas. 



1 AND as they spake unto the people, the priests and the * captain of the 
temple and the SS-d'du-cees. came upon them, 

2 Being 80 re tfouweV because they taught the people, and p 7roXmS' h r Jesus the 
resurrection from the dead. 

p ch. 5. 24, 26. Luke 22. 4, 52. Cp. 1 Chr. 9. 11 & Neh. 11. 11. q See Matt. 22. 23. r ch. 17. 18. Cp. ch. 3. 15. 



THE FIEST PERSECUTION, vers. 1-22. 

I. PETER AND JOHN ARRESTED AND IM- 
PRISONED, vers. 1-3. And as they spake. While 
they were speaking, \a\o6vTuv 8e aiiTcav, the pre- 
sent participle, implying that they were inter- 
rupted. The plural implies that John spoke as 
well as Peter, either following him, or to another 
part of the crowd. There was a great crowd in 
Solomon's Porch on one side of the court of the 
Gentiles. The restored lame man was standing 
with the apostles, and there was no little excite- 
ment. Those who spoke had no raised platform, 
but stood on a level with the people. 

The priests, whose temple services had been 
interfered with by the withdrawal of the crowds 
into another part of the temple, and their attrac- 
tion to the strange event and the new teachings-. 
The priests would naturally resent any usurpa- 
tion of their place as the leaders of worship and 
instruction, and any lessening of their influence. 
The captain of the temple was the captain of 
the guard of Levites and others, whose duty was 
to protect the temple, and prevent disorder and 
any interruption of the services. He was under 
the direction of the priests. And the Sadducees. 
These were rather a party than a sect. They did 
not believe in the future life, or angels or spirits 
or the resurrection, " but their real bond of union 
was political ; . . . they were supporters of the 
existing system in alliance with Roman authority, 



and monopolized public offices in the Sanhedrim, 
the priesthood, and the magistracy. . . . They 
were on principle bitterly opposed to the enthu- 
siasm which Jesus had kindled, as a revolutionary 
force." 1 

"At this time, as Josephus informs us, however 
strange it may appear, the high priestly families 
belonged to the Sadducean party. Not that the 
Sadducees are to be identified entirely with the 
party of the priests, since the Pharisees were by no 
means hostile to the priests as such, nor the priests 
to the Pharisees. But the Sadducees were the 
aristocrats, and to the aristocratic priests, who 
occupied influential civil positions, the Pharisees 
were bitterly opposed." 2 

Came upon them, tireo-Trio-ay, stood by them, 
suddenly, as a dream or vision comes. 

2. Being grieved, Siairovo^/j.evoi, from Sid, 
through, thoroughly, and iroveu, to labor, to be at 
pains, hence, worked out laboriously; pained or 
troubled all through, thoroughly worked up. 

That they taught the people. Different parties 
had different reasons for their displeasure. The 
temple police would avoid disorder and unauthor- 
ized gatherings. The priests were angry at the 
interference with their functions of worship and 
teaching ; and the Sadducees, because the miracle 
and the preaching were a flat contradiction of their 
religious opinions, and favored their enemies, the 
Pharisees ; and all because the growth of the 



1 Kendall. 

2 Knowling. 



See Josephus, Antiquities, xvii., 10, C ; 



xviii., 1, 4 ; xx., 9, 1. Schurer, History of the Jewish Peo- 
ple, div. ii., vol. ii. pp. 29-43, and div. ii., vol. i. p. 178 ff 
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4:3-5. 



3 And they laid hands on them, and * put 
was now eventide. 



in 2& unto the Sr d o a w ; for' it 



heard the word believed ; and * the number of 



4 H S t beit many of them 

the men eame a to be about five thousand. 

5 And it came to pass on the morrow, that their rulers and elders and 

were gathered together in Jerusalem. 

s See Luke 21. 12. t Cp. oh. 2. 41. 



new sect would interfere with their worldly inter- 
ests and peace. Their power, their wealth, their 
dues from the temple sacrifices, would be re- 
duced. Preached. Proclaimed, published abroad. 
Through Jesus. Kather " in " Jesus, in the case 
of Jesus, by the fact of Jesus' resurrection, that 
there is a resurrection from the dead, and there- 
fore a future life, and a judgment to come. 

3. And they laid hands on them. Arrested 
them. Put them in hold, i. e., in prison. The 
word means " ward," under guard, and the place 
of custody. It was not a punishment, but a 
means of having them on hand for their trial. 
The man they had cured was probably with them 
(ver. 14). TTnto the next day. Because it was 
too late to assemble the Sanhedrim, who could 
not lawfully sit except by daylight. Eventide. 
Near six o'clock, for the preaching and other 
events must have taken some time since the heal- 
ing of the lame man, about three o'clock P. M. 

II. INCREASED GROWTH OF THE CHURCH, ver. 
4. Howbeit. In spite of the opposition and per- 
secution, the deeds and teachings of the apostles 
had their due effect. And the number of the 
men, &v8puv, " a word distinctly restricted to 
men," and the word for women "is added to it 
where it is intended to denote a mixed body of 
men and women (5 : 14). In 2 : 41, the computa- 
tion (3000 souls) includes both." * 

Was, tyevfiOi], came to be, the 3000 men and 
women increased till the total number became 
5000 men in addition to women, who may easily 
have been as many more. 

NOTE that while these five thousand were all 
Jews, they were something more, a new stamp 
was on them (Stifler), a new perfume, a new at- 
mosphere was around them, a new light shone in 
their characters. They became new forces in the 
world. There was some such change in them as 
transformed Peter and John, the fishermen, into 
apostles who changed -the face of the world. 

NOTE, too, how persecution, instead of destroy- 
ing the new religion, caused it to grow. 

(1) It called wider attention to its claims, and 
caused discussion, which is always favorable to 
the truth. It rang, as it were, the church bell, so 
that all the city had to know what was going on. 



(2) It strengthened the disciples in the faith, 
compelling them to take sides, increasing their 
courage, confirming their decision. 

(3) It enabled the apostles to gain a hearing 
before the rulers and chief men of the nation, 
whom otherwise it would have been almost im- 
possible to reach. In the Interpreter's house de- 
scribed in Pilgrim's Progress, one of the scenes 
is a blazing fire which Satan is trying to put out 
by pouring on water. But the more furiously he 
poured on the water, the more brilliantly the fire 
burned. To show the Pilgrim the secret, the In- 
terpreter took him to the other side of the wall 
against which the fire was burning, and there 
was a man pouring oil on the flame, as the Lord 
sent his Holy Spirit on the disciples during this 
persecution, ver. 31. 

III. TRIAL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM, vers. 
5-7. 5. Their rulers, and elders, and scribes. 
These were the different orders composing the 
Sanhedrim, the great council or senate of the 
Jewish commonwealth. " Even under the Roman 
government, the Sanhedrim possessed consider- 
able independence of jurisdiction, both civil and 
criminal. Not only could it order arrests to be 
made by its own officers, but it could dispose, on 
its own authority, of cases where the death pen- 
alty was not involved. " 2 " The Sanhedrim really 
became the supreme civil court. It decided all 
difficult points of law about betrothals, marriage, 
divorce, inheritance, contracts, and deeds of 

gift." 3 

Their rulers, chief priests, heads of the twenty- 
four courses, official rulers, aside from the fact 
that being members of the Sanhedrim made them 
rulers. These belonged chiefly to the Sadducean 
party. 

The elders, irpeo-fivrtpovs, were leading citi- 
zens, heads of families, who were chosen to a seat 
in the council, including all who were not chief 
priests or scribes. 

The scribes were professional lawyers, recog- 
nized teachers and interpreters of the Bible and 
the Jewish Law. " The classes of men which 
composed this great tribunal of the Jews were 
probably distributed as follows: 24 priests, 24 
elders, and 22 scribes or lawyers. Only men who 



1 Kendall. 

2 Knowling. See Schiirer's Jewish People in the Time of 



Christ, p. 187 ; Edersheim, History of the Jewish Nation, 
p. 103, etc. s p ro f, Lindsay, D. D. 
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4:6. 

6 And " An'nas the high priest' WM there, and " Cai'a-phas, and John, and Al-ex- 
an'cler, and as many as were of the kindred of the high priest: were 8atllered tot ' ether 

at Je-ru'sa-lem. 

u Luke 3. 2. John 18. 13, 24. v See Matt. 2G. 3. 



were morally and physically without fault were 
eligible to membership. They must be middle- 
aged, tall, good-looking, wealthy, and learned. 
They must alsobe fathers, and must have passed 
through various lower offices." * 
6. And Annas the high priest, and Caiaphas. 



Annas was the father-in-law of Caiaphas. Annas 
had been high priest, but had been deposed by 
the Roman civil power. The Jews, however, did 
not believe in its right to interfere, and held that 
Annas was still the rightful high priest, although 
the Romans had appointed Caiaphas in his place. 




COUNCIL HOUSE OK HAM, OP THE SANHEDRIM. (In session.) 
Situated in the city, adjoining the west wall of the Temple Courts. 



Annas was the actual head of the Jewish hier- 
archy. He was a man of great ability, and force 
of character and "perhaps the most influential 
person among the Jews at this time." Like other 
retired high priests, he retained not only the title, 
but many of the rights and duties of the office. 
Caiaphas was practically subordinate to him dur- 
ing the twelve years of his high priesthood. 2 
John and Alexander. Nothing is known cer- 



tainly about these men ; but Meyer regards them 
as among the relatives of Annas. 

As many as were of the kindred of the high 
priest. " The same phrase is used by Josephus 
(Ant., 1.5 : 3, 1), and may mean either those who 
were personally related by ties of blood to the 
high priest for the time being, or the heads of the 
f our-aiid-twenty courses of priests. See Matt. 2 : 
4 ; 20 : 3 ; Luke 1 : 5. All these had probably 



Prof. Alvah Hovey, D. D, 



2 See Josephus, Antiquities, 18 : 2, 12 ; 20 : 9, 1. 
" Annas" in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 



And 
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4 : 7-9. 



7 And when they had set them in the midst, they iSoft&d, w By what power, or 
\n x what name, have ye done this '? 

8 Then Peter, "filled with the Holy Ghost, said unto them, Ye rulers of the 
people, and elders, of lsiae1 ' 

9 If we this day , examined * coning a good deed done to a u e impotent man, 
by what means tiAan is made whole ; 



w Op. Matt. 21.23. * Cp. ver. 10. y See Matt. 10. 20. z oh. 3. 7, 8. 



taken part in our Lord's condemnation." 1 The 
Sanhedrim, but especially the relatives of the 
high priest, who was a Sadducee, would be op- 
posed to Jesus, The summoning of the whole 




HIGH PBIEST. Drawn from Biblical description. 

From Dr. Davis' Bible Dictionary, by per. 
The Mitre, or turban, was, at least in later times, sur- 
mounted by a triple crown of gold. The Breastplate was 
set with twelve precious stones, bearing the names of 
the twelve tribes. The Ephod, to which the breast- 
plate was fastened, was a small garment of gold, blue, 
purple, and scarlet. The Role, of the Ephod was much 
longer than the ephod, and entirely of blue, with a fringe 
of alternate pomegranates and golden bells. 

council indicates that they felt the importance 
of putting a stop to the new doctrine, and to the 
charges against themselves that they had mur- 
dered their Messiah and the Son of God. 

"Were gathered together at (els, to) Jerusalem. 
They were suddenly summoned, some from their 
country residences, to come in haste to the city. 2 

7. And when they had set them in the midst. 
" The two apostles and the lame man (ver. 14). 
The Sanhedrim sat in a semicircle, with the 
president in the centre, while opposite were three 
benches for the scholars of the Sanhedrists, who 
thus practically learned law." 3 

They asked. The imperfect tense, " were ask- 
ing," implies that this question was put repeat- 



edly. By what power, or by (Gr. "in," under 
the influence of) what name. Power is force, 
name is authority. By what magical power did 
you do this, and what right had you to use such 
power ? They wanted to convict Peter and John 
of sorcery, by having worked a miracle, not in 
the name of God, but of a crucified malefactor. 
They hoped to bring the apostles under the awful 
death sentence pronounced in the law (Deut. 13), 
which especially provides for the case when the 
sign or the wonder comes to pass. See also Ex. 
22 : 18 ; Lev. 19 : 26. It was of the utmost im- 
portance to them that Jesus should not be alive 
again, and thus all their trouble in putting him 
to death should be in vain. The fact of the cure 
they did not attempt to deny. 

IV. PETER'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE SANHE- 
DRIM, vers. 8-12. 8. Then Peter, filled with the 
Holy Ghost. In fulfilment of Christ's promise 
(Matt. 10: 19, 20). Thus Peter was given cour- 
age to speak the truth, and guided to the choice 
of the right things to say, and the best way of 
saying them. This was his first experience in 
speaking before this august assembly, and he, an 
unlearned fisherman, may well have quailed be- 
fore such a tribunal with such power over his for- 
tunes, even while he rejoiced at the opportunity 
to preach the gospel to them. " Peter, ' filled 
with the Holy Ghost,' is a thousand Peters : 
Peter multiplied by the very Deity. Peter? a 
straw blown away by the mocking wind, by him- 
self. But Peter 'filled with the Holy Ghost' 
was a man of war, a mighty captain, a soldier 
not to be put down ; clothed with heavenly pan- 
oply, eloquent with heaven's thunder, gracious 
with heaven's love."* 

Note how Peter lives up to his own precepts in 
his first epistle (2: 12-17), to have your behav- 
ior beautiful, noble, becoming, among the Gen- 
tiles, that wherein they speak against you as 
evil-doers, they may, by your good works, which 
they behold, glorify God ; and to honor all men. 

Ye rulers . . . and elders. Peter is respect- 
ful, but these very titles imply that they should 
be leaders in every good work, and favor all that 
would help the people. 

9. If, et, " chosen not without oratorical nicety : 



E. H. Plumptre. 

So Wendt and Holtzmann, 



Prof. Stokes, Expositor's Bible, 
Joseph Parker, D. D. 



4 : 10, 11. 
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10 Be it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, that " 1^ the name 
of Jesus Christ of ISTaz'a-reth, whom ye crucified, 6 whom God raised from the 
dead, even f him doth this man stand here before you whole. 

11 c s is the stone which was d set at nought of you the builders, which wa 
b made e the head of the corner. 



was 



a cli. 3. 6. 



b See ch. 2. 24. c See Ps. 118. 22. d Mark 9. 12. Luke 23. 11. 



if, as is the case." l We this day be examined, 
dw/cpic^uefla, by looking through a series (avd) of 
objects or particulars, to distinguish (tcplfu) or 
search after. Hence, to examine, investigate, in- 
quire into. The corresponding noun was a law 
term among the Greeks, for the preliminary in- 
vestigation held for the purpose of gathering evi- 
dence for the information of the judges. Here it 
was the judicial examination for the same pur- 
pose. 1 

Of (concerning) the good deed. A strange 
charge to make against any one ! But they hated 
the good deed because of the necessary inferences 
and results that grew out of it. The expression 
itself is an answer to the charge. There is an 
unconscious irony in it. By what means, eV rlvi, 
in what or in whom, by what person. The two 
together correspond with the double question of 
verse 7. 

He, now standing before you, is made whole. 
Complete, perfect in body, the normal condition. 
It includes, according to Knowling, "the preg- 
nant meaning of health for body and soul alike." 

10. Be it known unto you all. Clearly, boldly, 
Peter tells the simple truth without fear or favor. 

That by (in, more than by,) " under his direc- 
tion, in his spirit, surrounded by his influence and 
presence." See, also, ort ver. 12. 

The name ~of Jesus of Nazareth. Peter speaks 
the hated word, so that there can be 110 doubt as 
to whom he means. 

Whom ye crucified. Keminding them that 
they had fought against God in vain. It was an 
arraignment of Peter's accusers. They, not the 
apostles, are the criminals. They are on trial for 
murdering their Messiah. The day of judgment 
has come for them. Their prisoner becomes their 
Elijah, saying, "Thou art he that troubleth 
Israel ; " their Nathan, saying, " Thou art the 
man." Whom God raised from the dead. God 
counteracted their wickedness by doing exactly 
the opposite of what they had done. This fact 
convicted them of sin. They were arrayed against 
God. Moreover, Peter insists on the fact of the 
resurrection because that was the crowning proof 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and was then living 
in heaven. Doth this man stand here before 
you whole. The man himself was Peter's wit- 
ness. The irrefutable fact stood before the court. 



NOTE. Facts are the irrefutable evidence of 
Christianity. They are like Joseph's wagons. 
The words of Jacob's sons could hot convince him 
that Joseph was alive, but when he saw the 
wagons his son had sent, then he believed. So 
the religion of Jesus is not a mere theory ; it is 
proved abundantly by facts. The lives that have 
been made better, the fact that it does change for 
good all those who receive it into their hearts, 
that wherever it enters a community or a nation it 
elevates them. these are the unanswerable wit- 
nesses to Christ and Christianity. When some 
one said to Wendell Phillips that the religion of 
India is as good as Christianity, he replied, " The 
map of India is the answer." ' The map of the 
world is the proof of Christianity ; for wherever 
is the most and purest Christianity,, there are the 
most happiness, the highest morality, the fullest 
manhood and womanhood. 

11. This was the stone which was set at 
nought of you builders. Peter applies to the 
Sanhedrim the Psalm (118 : 22) which a few weeks 
or months before he had heard his Master apply 
to a deputation of this same Council, when they 
demanded . the authority with which he acted 
(Matt. 21 : 42), as now they demanded of Peter. 
The Psalm is evidently post-exilic. 

The symbolic imagery " seems to have been 
drawn from one of the stones, quarried, hewn, and 
marked, away from the site of the temple, which 
the builders, ignorant of the head architect's 
plans, or finding on it no mark (such as recent ex- 
plorations in Jerusalem have shown to have been 
placed on the stones of Solomon's Temple in the 
place where they were quarried, to indicate their 
position in the future structure of the fabric), had 
put on one side as heaving no place in the building, 
but which was found afterwards to be that on 
which the completeness of the structure depended, 
on which, as the chief corner-stone, the two 
walls met and were bonded together." 2 

The historical circumstances belonged prob- 
ably to the period of rebuilding the temple after 
the Exile, when " the intrigues of the Samaritans, 
the hostility of the neighboring peoples, and the 
capriciousness of the Persian kings" interfered 
with the building of the temple and with the 
building up of the nation. Israel was the stone 
rejected by the builders. In the completed tern pie 



Thayer, Greek-Eny, Lex, 



2 10. H, Plumptre, 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4:12. 



Neither Is there salvation in any other : 
And in none other is there /salvation: 



that is given among men, 



a there _ none 
"neither IS there any 

we must be saved. 



e Cp. 1 Tim. 2. 5. / ch. 13. 26 & 28. 28. John 4. 22. Heb. 2. 3. Jude 3. 
Luke 24. 47. John 20. 31. 



-nnmti 
name 



g Op. Gal. 1. 7. 



A ch. 10. 43. 



the rejected stone was seen nobly supporting 
and protecting' the building, " an emblem of the 
might and dignity to which Israel, now gathered 
again round the temple as its national centre, has 




PETER AND JOHN. Erom Diirer, in the old Pinacothek, Munich. 



attained out of its deep humiliation among the 
peoples of the world." 

Or " if it is Israel's own despising of the small 
beginnings of a dawning new era that is expressed, 
we can better understand liow, when this state- 
ment is referred to Jesus the Christ, the builders 
are . . . the heads and members of Israel itself." x 
The prophecy in Isa. 28 : 16, familiar to the mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrim, connects the Psalm witli 
Christ: " Thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay 



in Zion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone of sure foundation : he that 
believeth shall not make haste." 
"That which the Psalmist had spoken of the 
second temple, that which was a 
parable of the history of Israel, had 
its complete and ideal fulfilment in 
Him who, despised and rejected of 
men, had become the chief cor- 
ner-stone of a spiritual temple, in 
whom both Jew and Gentile were 
made one (1 Cor. 3 : 11 ; Eph. 2 : 
20)." 2 

This truth Peter applied to the 
audience before him : You who 
were set to build up God's spiritual 
temple, the kingdom of heaven, have 
rejected and tried to destroy the 
very foundation stone, without which 
it could not be builded. But in spite 
of your efforts, that rejected stone 
has become the head of the cor- 
ner. 8 

12. Neither is t!iere salvation in 
any other. Not only from disease 
and ills of the body, as in the case of 
this lame man, but from sin, spiritual 
disease, of which bodily disease was 
the type ; and from the destruction 
of the nation. Salvation. Greek, 
the salvation, that which the Jewish 
nation were looking for. They saw 
only the shadow, the distorted image 
of the reality which Jesus was to 
bring. It was the preservation of the 
nation; but that was but a type of 
the spiritual salvation which was in 
Jesus Christ. The last chapters of 
Revelation give a picture of the na- 
tional salvation ; and this is made up 
of the salvation of individuals, and is 
a type of the transformation Jesus will work in 
every believer. There is none other name. Name 
here stands for Jesus Christ himself, and all there 
is in him of wisdom, power, love, divineness ; just 
as a man's name to a note stands for all a man is 
and has, his property, his character, his ability, 
his integrity. TTnder heaven. Equivalent to, In 
all the earth. Given among men. Made known 
among them. Whereby (in which) we (all mem- 
bers of the human race) must te saved (Set). It 



1 Delitzsch on Ps. 118, 
3 Knowling. 



3 See the legend of the Rejected Stone, told in many 
places, including Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, p. 97, 
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13 f ]Srow when they Sid the boldness of Peter and John, and had perceived 
that they were unlearned and ignorant men, they marvelled ; and they took 
knowledge of them, that they had been with Jesus. 



i Op. John 7. 15. 



is necessary, with an absolute necessity, to be 
saved in this way, if saved at all. There is no 
other power under heaven that could have saved 
the Jewish nation from the destruction that came 
upon them thirty-five or forty years later, as 
there is no other power that can save each soiil 
from sin and death. 

WHY is JESUS THE ONLY NAME ? 1. "Because 
he has brought the good news from God of his 
fatherhood and tender love and forgiveness. 

2. Because he lived the heavenly life on earth, 
and only so far as we consciously or unconsciously 
have the same life principle, and seek to live ac- 
cording to his example, can we be fitted for hea- 
ven. 

3. All the elements of power that can save men 
from sin are found in Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied, the atonement for sin, the consciousness of 
the need of forgiveness, the way of forgiveness, 
every motive of love and fear and duty and hope 
that can move the soul to a better life. 

4. The essential peculiarity of Chrisfs religion 
is that it is a system of redemption. Other reli- 
gions try to tell us what we ought to be ; this 
gives the power and inspiration and new life 
which enables men to be what they ought. Other 
religions express our needs ; Jesus satisfies them. 
Other religions point to some ideals ; Jesus gives 
us truer and nobler ideals, and is the way by 
-which we can reach them. Others talk of hea- 
ven ; Jesus fits us for heaven, and brings us there. 1 

NOTE ON WHEKEBY AND WHEREIN. We are 
saved through Jesus, as in Bom. 6 : 23, but in this 
verse the true reading is in him. We live and 
move as Christians in Christ. "Eternal life is 
not anything apart from himself." Bishop West- 
cott says, " Am I wrong in saying that he who 
has mastered the meaning of the two prepositions 
into the name (for in the name in the baptismal 
formula, Matt. 28 : 19) and in Christ has found 
the central truth of Christianity ? Certainly I 



would have gladly given the ten years of my life 
spent in the Revision to bring only these two 
phrases of the New Testament to the heart of 
Englishmen." 

V. PBIVATE CONSULTATION OF THE SANHE- 
DBIM, vers. 13-17. Two unanswerable facts at- 
tested the truth of what Peter and John had 
said, (1) the change wrought in the apostles by 
Jesus; and (2) the lame man restored in his 
name. 

13. Now when they saw, Oeapovvres, not 
merely seeing, jSAeVoi/Te! of ver. 14, but seeing in 
which is included the notion of contemplating 
with attention or astonishment. 2 The present 
participle " describes the continuous observation 
of the fearless bearing of Peter and John during 
the trial." 8 

The boldness. Both of speech and bearing, 
growing out of confidence in their Master, and 
the righteousness of their cause. 

And John, who in his quiet way was quite ^as 
bold as Peter. The change in Peter himself was 
as great a miracle as that wrought in the lame 
man. Perceived, Kara \aft6/j.evoi. The verb means 
to lay hold of, to grasp, hence, to grasp mentally, 
to comprehend. That they were unlearned, 
aypajiijuaToi, unlettered, uneducated in the schools, 
and in Rabbinic literature. A fact that no such 
person can hide, if he speaks. And ignorant, 
iSiwrai, literally, a private person, a man occupied 
with TO 8 ice, his own affairs, as opposed to one 
who holds office ; a layman, in distinction from 
those who had a professional training, as scribes, 
physicians, or prophets. They were common 
uneducated men in the ordinary walks of life. 
The translation " ignorant " is somewhat unfor- 
tunate. But, as Knowling observes, since the 
Greeks held that without political life there was 
no true education of a man, it was not unnatural 
that iSuiTT/y (a private person) should acquire a 
somewhat contemptuous meaning.* Others take 



1 " While the old Hindu Scriptures have given us 
some beautiful precepts of living, the New Dispensation 
of Christ has given us grace to carry these principles into 
practice, and that makes all the difference in the world. 
The precepts are like a steam engine on the track, beau- 
tiful and with groat possibilities ; Christ and his gospel 
are the steam, the motive power that can make the en- 
gine move." Pundita Ramabai, in The Story of My 
Life (1900), p. 35. 

2 Synonyms of the New Testament. 

3 Kendall. " When pressed to stay away from the Diet 
at "Worms, where he was to be tried for heresy, Luther 
said to the messenger, ' Go, tell your master that though 



there should be as many devils as there are tiles on its 
roofs, I would enter it.' And again of his mortal enemy, 
Duke George, ' If I had business at Leipzig, I would ride 
into Leipzig, though it rained Duke Georges for nine days 
running.' " See Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship, 
"The Hero as Priest." See article in the Century for 
June, 1888, on the " Physical Basis of Courage " (very 
good). 

* So Plato, Plutarch. " The word is applied by Philo to 
the whole congregation of Israel, as contrasted with the 
priests, and to subjects as contrasted with their prince." 
Knowling. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4 : 14-17. 



14 And ^seeing 18 the man which was healed J standing with them, Hhey could 
say nothing against it. 

15 But when they had commanded them to go aside out of the council, they 
conferred among themselves, 

16 Saying, 'What shall we do to these men? for that indeed a '"notable 
miracle hath been wrought through them, (I manifest to all them that dwell in Jeru- 
salem ; and we cannot deny !{; 

17 But that it spread no further among the people, let us straitly threaten them, 
" that they speak henceforth to no man in this name. 

jeli. 3. 11. A; Cp. Luke 21. 15. I Cp. John 11. 47 & 12. 19. m ver. 21. ch. 3. 9, 10. ch. 5. 28, 40. 



the word here as referring to the social rank of 
the apostles (as Olshausen, Hackett). 

They marvelled. 1 Whence such men could 
gain such power and freedom of speech, " for 
there was then probably an even more marked dis- 
tinction than at the present day between the speech 
and thought of a fisherman or shepherd and of an 
educated person." 2 They took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus. This does 
not mean that the members of the Sanhedrim had 
just become aware that Peter and John were dis- 
ciples of Jesus, for they had seen them with Jesus 
at different times in the temple. But they showed 
by their bearing, and boldness, and doctrine, and 
works, that they had been under the training, 
teaching, and influence of Jesus. They came to 
the conclusion "that these illiterate fishermen 
had acquired the art and power of effective ora- 
tory through their having been the disciples of 
Jesus, and through the divine grace and power 
communicated to them." 2 

14. And beholding the man, etc. There was 
no use in arguing against an acknowledged fact. 
Could say nothing against it, avrenreiv, denot- 
ing not an argument against the reality of the 
miracle, but a reply to personal antagonists. 8 

NOTE ON BEING WITH JESUS. What is it 
to be with Jesus? (1) To be with him in our 
thoughts, communion of spirit ; (2) in our hearts, 

loving and trusting him ; (3) in our motives, 

doing all for his sake ; (4) in our actions, 
working with and for him ; (5) in person, hav- 
ing the real abiding presence of Christ according 
to his promise. 

This makes us like Jesus. Abiding with the 
Beautiful, the Good, and the True transforms 
the soul, as the Lamp in the fisherman's hut, in 
Goethe's Tale of Tales, transformed its rough 



boards and beams into an exquisitely wrought 
temple of solid silver. He that walks with tho 
Lord Jesus Christ, he that makes him one of his 
family, his daily companion, beholding him in 
the Scriptures as in a mirror, dwelling on what is 
Christlike in his disciples, meditating on his good- 
ness, his love, his activity, must become more 
and more like him. This daily companionship, 
this shining of his life upon ours, will change xis 
into the same image from glory to glory as by the 
spirit of the Lord. 4 

15. They conferred among themselves, aw4- 
fiaKov, from aiiv, and /BaAAco, to throw or briny to- 
gether the various facts and reasons of the case ; 
or to bring together the opinions of the different 
members. Luke probably heard what these pri- 
vate deliberations were, from some of the priests 
present who afterwards joined the church (chap. 
6 : 7), or very possibly from Paul himself, who 
was probably a member. 

16. What shall we do. In the subjunctive to 
denote utter perplexity. A notable, 

well known, a notorious fact. Miracle, sign. 

17. But that it spread no further, 

from Sid, thoroughly, throughout, and j/<=uco, to spread 
over, to occupy as a country by an army ; hence, 
distributed thoroughly among the people. " This 
is a figurative term which compares heretical 
teaching with a cancer which spreads and feeds 
(j/eyuerat) upon the flesh, on account of its spread- 
ing and corroding effects." 3 

Let us straitly, lit., with a threat, strictly, 
threaten them. "Straitly " is omitted from the 
best manuscripts. Speak henceforth to no man 
in this name, about, tirt, this name. " Impotent 
device ! Little knew they the fire that was 
burning in the bones of those heroic disci- 
ples."* 



1 Compare Cassius' marvel about Cesar's greatness, in 
Shakespeare's Julius Cesar. 

2 Prof. Ramsay, St. Paul, p. 371. 
s Kendall. 

4 See Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse, the 
strange story called "Eappacini's Daughter." Dr. Gor- 
don's How Christ came to Church. Goethe's Tale of 
Tales, especially as interpreted by Carlyle in his Essays. 



In Suggestive Illustration on Acts, the Persian Fable of 
the clay that had been with the rose. 

" Dear Lord, abide with us that we 
May draw our perfume fresh from tliee." 

n Jamieson. 

Dr. John Hall, in one of his sermons, compared the 
attacks of infidelity upon Christianity to a serpent gnaw- 



4 : 18-22. 
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18 And they called them, and c cSed ded them not to speak at all nor teach in 
the name of Jesus. 

19 But Peter and John answered and said unto them, Whether it be right 
in the sight of God to hearken unto you miner than unto God, judge ye- 

20 For p we cannot but speak the things which 9 we llav Siw en and heard. 

21 Ana they, when they had further threatened them, they let them go, finding 
nothing how they might punish them, ''because of the people; for all men glori- 
fied God for s that w,hich was done. 

22 For the man was more San forty years old, on whom this miracle of healing 



,,, shewed. 
Was wrought. 

o ch. 5. 23. p Op. Amos 3. 8 & John 15. 27 & 1 Cor. 9. 16. q ch. 22. 15. 
Matt. 21. 20, 46 & Mark 11. 32 & Luke 20. 0, 19 & 22. 2. s ch. 3. 7, 8. 



1 John 1. 1, 3. r ch. 5. 13, 26. Cp. 



VI. THE APOSTJLES RELEASED, vers. 18-22. 
18. Not to speak, ^ QOeyyeo-eai. "The verb 
denotes the utterance of a sound or voice, not 
only by man, but by any animal having lungs." 
Not to speak, not to utter even a sound or whisper. 

In, irl, on, or with reference to, the name of 
Jesus. 

19. But Peter and John answered the mandate 
of the Sanhedrim to cease from preaching the 
gospel. Both joined in the answer, though one 
may have been spokesman. They were agreed as 
to the course they would take. The gentle John 
was just as firm and true as the more impulsive 
Peter. Whether it be right, etc. The point 'of 
the apostles' reply was that they were not teaching 
as self-appointed rabbis, but were only acting as 
witnesses of Jesus. So when the high priest of 
the golden calf at Bethel bade Amos to stop his 
preaching there, and go home and be at peace, 
Amos replied in effect that he could not stop. He 
did not come because he wanted to, but because 
God sent him, and he must utter his message ; 
and he did (Amos 7). 

Unto you more than (better, rather than) unto 
God. The meaning is not as in the Authorized 
Version, that they should hearken unto God 
more than they hearken unto man ; but in this 
matter, they should hearken unto God, and not 
to man at all. 1 Judge ye. Your own consciences 
approve the principle on which we act. 

The words of Socrates, perhaps the greatest 
of the Greek philosophers, when he Avas plead- 
ing before his judges who condemned him to 
death, bear a striking resemblance to this bold 
utterance: "Athenians, I will obey God rather 



than you ; and if you would let me go, and give 
me my life on condition that I should no more 
teach my fellow-citizens, sooner than agree to 
your proposal I would prefer to die a thousand- 
times." 2 

20. We cannot but speak. For it would be 
ungrateful to our Master, a crime against the 
people, disobedience to God, contrary to our con- 
science, a wrong to the kingdom of heaven. 

Compare Mahomet's answer, when his uncle, 
Abu Thaleb, pressed him to be silent, and not 
anger the chief people by his utterances, that if 
the sun stood on his right hand and the moon on 
his left, ordering him to hold his peace, he could 
not obey. 3 Much of Socrates' defence before the 
Athenians, in Plato's Apology, is a commentary 
on these verses, and a fine illustration. 

21. Further threatened them, in addition to 
what they had said before. 

Because of the people. With whom they 
would become unpopular. The people were inde- 
pendent and sometimes turbulent, and any up- 
rising against the Sanhedrim would injure their 
power and influence with the Roman authorities. 
There was a real danger line. Contrast the bold- 
ness of the apostles, who feared only to do wrong, 
and the fear of the judges who were afraid of the 
people, and of loss to themselves. See Chry- 
sostom's Homilies, xi. 

22. For the man. was above, more than, forty 
years old. This is stated to show how great the 
miracle was, and how well known was the man 
who was healed. Only God could have wrought 
the cure ; and it was to them a sign (the name 
here given to the miracle) of the power and love 



ing at a flle. As he kept on gnawing, he was greatly 
encouraged by the sight of the growing pile of chips, till, 
feeling pain and seeing blood, he found that he had been 
wearing his own teeth away against the file, but the flle 
was unharmed. 

Compare Dean Swift's illustration of Dame Partington 
trying to sweep out the Atlantic with her broom. 

1 Alford. 



2 Plato's Apology. See Livy, 39 : 37. Josephus, An- 
tiquities, 17 : 6, 3 ; 18 : 8, 2. For other " parallel sayings 
from Greeks and Romans, and from Jewish sources, see 
instances in Wetstein." 

s See Carlyle's Heroes and Hero Worship. Also Hugh 
Latimer's sermon before King Henry VIII. Suggestive 
Illustrations on Acts, 109. 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4 : 23-25. 



23 And being let go, they SSJ} to their own company, and reported all that 
the chief priests and tiie elders had said unto them. 

24 And -they, when they heard t^t^y lifted up their voice to God 'with one 
accord, and said, o Lord, "thou af W&}Slftm 1 S^thS ad8 heaven and t n e earth and the 
sea, and all that in them is : 

25 Who by tlielloly ohost,^ the mOUth Of ourfaflTe"* D a Vid thy servant fdldst say, 

Why did the SSffiS rage, 
And the $;!$it 8 imagine vain things ? 

t See ch. 1. 14. u Ex. 20. 11. 2 Ohr. 2. 12. Neh. 9. G. Ps. 102. 25 & 124. 8 & 134. 3 & 146. 6. v Cited from 
Ps. 2. 1, 2. 



of God, for healing body and soul, not only in 
behalf of this man, but of all the people. 

REJOICING IN PERSECUTION; vers. 23-30. 

I. THEIR SONG OP TBIUMPH. 23. They went 
to their own company. To the place of com- 
mon resort for the disciples, for there must have 
been some meeting-place as headquarters for the 
multitude of converts, where the disciples could 
teach them, and all could unite in praise and 
prayer. Doubtless the disciples had spent the 
night in prayer for their two leaders in prison. 
And reported all. Showing the feeling of the 
Jewish leaders toward the disciples, and the 
storm that was gathering ; and also how the Lord 
had fulfilled his promises and sustained them. 
All this would strengthen the young church, 
both by means of the trial of their faith, and by 
the new proof of the presence and power of their 
Saviour. 

24. Lifted up their voice . . . with one ac- 
cord, 6/j.oOuuLa8l>v, from op.6s, together, and 6v(ji.6s, 
ardor, feeling, from 6vca, to rush along. Not ne- 
cessarily of one opinion, but of one zeal, feeling, de- 
sire, purpose. Our hymn books, with their hymns 
taken from all ages, from many differing creeds, 
expressing every variety and shade of experience, 
are the best symbols and expressions of Christian 
unity. " Men who have fought each other vigor- 
ously in the theological arena and ecclesiastical 
court dwell together in peace and harmony in the 
hymnal." l 

"This hymn of praise, the earliest Christian 
hymn recorded, though borrowing at first the 
language of Ps. 14(5 : (i, and then quoting Ps. 2 : 
1, 2, was obviously composed for the occasion, 
and prompted by the recent triumph. As the 
whole assembly are said to lift up their voice 
with one accord, it would seem that they caught 
up and repeated the words of an inspired leader, 
and did not merely answer by a responsive 
Amen." 2 

"Another view suggested is, that the whole 
assembly sung together the Second Psalm, and 



that Peter made it the basis of his prayer in their 
present perplexity. Another, and, as it seems, a 
more thoughtful, consideration of the passage 
regards verses 24-30 as part of a solemn form of 
prayer used by the Apostolic Church of Jeru- 
salem, a formula of prayer previously com- 
posed while the impression made by the suffer- 
ings of Christ was still recent. It is a beautiful 
thought which sees in these solemn words, where 
an unshaken, a deathless faith shines through 
the gloom of present and corning sorrow, a frag- 
ment of the oldest Christian liturgy." 8 

Lord, Sfffirora, whence our word " despot," ex- 
presses the absolute control of a master over a 
slave. Here it expresses God's absolute sover- 
eignty over the world and all its nations, not as 
a despot, or arbitrary ruler, but one who rules 
with infinite power indeed, but also with infinite 
wisdom and love. It was a very appropriate term 
on this occasion. 

Thou art God which hast made, etc., quoted 
from Ps. 146: 6. This gives the foundation of 
their confidence, their assurance that he can and 
will answer their prayers. So it is that the last 
clause of the Lord's prayer, "for thine is the 
Kingdom and the Power and the Glory forever," 
adds infinite power and hope to all its petitions. 

25. Who, through the Holy Spirit (R. V.), by 
the mouth of thy servant David (Ps. 2 : 1,2); 
showing that, there may well be a meaning and 
prophecy in this Psalm, beyond what David may 
have realized at the time. 

" The Second Psalm was interpreted originally 
by the Jews as referring to King Messiah. In 
the mind of the writer of the Psalm at first an 
earthly king is present, and the circumstances of 
his own chequered career supply the imagery. 
But his words are too great to have all their 
meaning exhausted in David or any Jewish mon- 
arch. Or ever he is aware, the local and the 
temporal are swallowed up in the universal and 
eternal. The king who sits on David's throne 
has become glorified and transfigured in the light 
of the promise. The picture is half ideal, half 



Rev. J. Q. Adams. 



2 Kendall. 



3 Prof. Schaff. 
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26 The kingS Of the earth nt themselv^ In array, 

And the w rulers were gathered together 
Against the Lord, and against his x Anointed: 

27 For of a truth In this city against thy holy servant Jesus, 2 whom thou Slifs 
anoint? dl both a Herod, and 6 Poiit'ius Pilate, c with the Gen'tlleg and " the 

of Israel, were gathered together, 

28 eFo t r o to do whatsoever thy hand and / thy counsel 



iv ver. B. x ch. 10. 38. Luke 4. 18. Heb. 1. 9. Cp. Dan. 9. 24 & Rev. 11. 15. y ver. 30. See oh. 3. 13 (nig.), 
14. ver. 2G. a, Luke 23. 7-11. b Matt. 27. 2. c See Matt. 20. 19. d Matt. 2C. 3. e Cp. Isai. 40. 10. 
/ See ch. 2. 23. 



actual ; it concerns itself with the present, but 
with that only so far as it is typical of greater 
things to come." * 

Why did the heathen, the nations. "The 
nations are not merely those who are mustering 
now for the hattle, hut whatsoever opposeth and 
exalteth itself against Jehovah and against his 
Anointed." 2 

Rage, e(pp6aj-av, primarily of the snorting of a 
high-spirited horse, prancing and stamping the 
ground. Hence, to behave arrogantly, to rage, act- 
ing and speaking insolently. A proud man is 
described by Philo as " walking on tiptoe, and 
bridling (typva.TT6iJ.evos), with neck erect like a 
horse." 

And the people imagine, scheme, plot, plan 
for, vain things. Things (1) that cannot suc- 
ceed, cannot be accomplished ; (2) things that 
would do no good if they were accomplished, 
" castles in the air," without foundation, bubbles 
that burst into nothingness, or that bring harm 
instead of good. 

Arnot compares the conduct of the rulers in 
trying to stop the apostles from preaching Christ, 
to some ignorant savages who thought to stop the 
ball from a cannon by ramming the mouth of the 
cannon full of stones and clay, which only in- 
creased its terrible power. 

" Though the cause of Evil prosper, yet 't is Truth alone 

is strong, 
And, albeit she wander outcast now, I see around her 

throng 
Troops of beautiful, tall angels, to enshield her from all 

wrong. 
Truth forever on the scaffold, Wrong forever on the 

throne ; 
Yet that scaffold sways the future, and behind the dim 

unknown, 
Standeth God within the shadow, keeping watch above 

his own." 3 

" There is an old Huguenot device representing 
men around an anvil striking it with their ham- 
mers, and others handing them new ones as fast 



as the ones used are broken on the anvil. Under- 
neath is this legend : ' Strike away, ye rebels ; 
your hammers may break, but the anvil of God's 
word endures.' " 4 

"Hammer away, ye hostile hands ! 
Your hammers break, God's anvil stands." 

26. The kings of the earth stood up, irap- 
4ffrr]ffa.v, presented themselves, set themselves in 
array. Against the Lord. Whose cause and 
kingdom were assailed, and against his Christ, 
his anointed, the one he had sent to accomplish 
his purpose. Spoken first of David and Solomon, 
God's anointed rulers, but fulfilled completely 
only in Christ. " Thus the gathering together of 
the nations and their fruitless decrees find their 
counterpart in the alliance of Herod and Pilate, 
and the hostile combination of Jew and Gentile 
against the holy Servant Jesus, the anointed of 
God, and against his followers ; although the 
words of the Psalm and the issues of the conflict 
carry on our thoughts to a still wider and deeper 
fulfilment in the final triumph of Christ's king- 
dom.'^ 

27. For of a truth. They now apply the 
Psalm to the present occasion. 

28. For to do whatsoever thy hand, i. e., 
power, through its natural instrumentality, and 
. . . counsel, i. e., wisdom, purpose, determined 
before to be done. The R. V. is better, To do 
whatsoever . . . thy counsel foreordained TO COME 
TO PASS. God had ordained the end, but not the 
means which men used. " God had indeed ap- 
pointed that Christ should die for all men. But 
he had not foreordained or decreed the means by 
which his death was brought about. No doubt 
the evil was overruled for the greatest possible 
good, but it remained evil still, and they who did 
the evil were responsible for it." Examples of 
this are found in Old Testament history. Jacob 
tried to fulfil God's promise to him in a wrong 
way. God had plenty of better ways, but Jacob 
did not see them, and he suffered all his life for 



1 Prof. Behalf. 2 p er owne. 

3 Lowell, The Present Crisis. * John Cotton Smith. 

c Knowling. See Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, ii. 



716 (appendix on Messianic passages) ; and Briggs, Mes- 
sianic Prophecy, pp. 132-140, and 492, 493. 
Bishop Williams. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4 : 29-31. 



29 And now, Lord, "i^upon their threatenings : and grant unto thy servants, 

that with all A boldness they may speak thy word, 
to speak thy word with all boldness, 

30 whu^tVoulrtretuhest forth thy" 6 hand to heal ; and that signs and wonders may 
be done > through the name of thy *holy servant Jesus. 

31 And when they had prayed, l the place was shaken $S n they were jJffiSf* 
together ; and m they were all rilled with the Holy Ghost, and " they spake 
the word of God with boldness. 

g Cp. 2 Kin. 19. 16. h vers. 13, 31. ch. 9. 27, 29 & 13. 46 & 14. 3 & 18. 26 & 19. 8 & 28. 31. Eph. 6. 19. i Cp. 
Ps. 138. 7 & Prov. 31. 20 & Isai. 1. 25 & Zeph. 1. 4. j ch. 3. 6. Op. Matt. 7. 22 & Mark 9. 39 & 16. 17. k ver. 27. 
I Cp. ch. 2. 2 & 16. 26 & Ps. 77. 18. m See ch. 2. 4. n Cp. Phil. 1. 14. 



doing in a wrong way what he had God's promise 
should be done. On the other hand, David re- 
fused to kill Saul, and become king in that way, 
although he had the promise of becoming king. 
The statement of this verse was made in order to 
show that, however evil may be in the world, evil 
does not rule the world. Even man's wrath 'is 
made to work out God's will, and the remainder 
he will restrain. God's use of man's acts, whether 
they be good or bad, in no wise destroys man's 
free choice or his responsibility. But God governs 
in this world. He is taken by no surprises. He 
will carry out his plans by man's good acts, if he 
will do good ; but by his bad acts, if he persists 
in being bad. Here is the hope and comfort of 
the Christian. 

II. THEIR PBAYER. 29. And now, at this 
present time, and in view of their threatenings. 

That with all boldness they may speak thy 
word. Especially noteworthy is the object for 
which the disciples prayed. It was not for a 
change of circumstances, it was not that they 
might escape trouble or persecution ; all these 
things they committed entirely to their heavenly 
Father. But that with which their own will and 
character had to do, they prayed for, that their 
courage might not fail, their faith might not fal- 
ter. They were in the position of many of the 
prophets of old ; Daniel "facing the den of lions, 
Jeremiah looking into a dungeon ; and they 
prayed that they might have the courage and 
faith of the prophets boldness to speak and 
power to work. 

What we need is fire-proof principles, that no 
flames of opposition or persecution can harm. 

30. That their preaching might have due ef- 
fect, they asked divine help, help which could 
come from no other source. By stretching forth 
thine hand to heal. Helping men thus to real- 
ize the divine presence, the truth of the gospel 
they preached, and its beneficent effects. 

And that signs. Of God's presence, and power, 



and goodness, endorsing the truth about Jesus 
and his resurrection. 

And wonders. To call the attention of the 
people to Jesus, and to prove his divine Messiah- 
ship. Miracles were a great and essential power 
in giving success to the gospel. Wondrous works, 
in changing the characters of men, in reforming 
and blessing the people, are still essential accom- 
paniments to the successful preaching of the 
gospel. 

THE ANSWER TO SONG AND PRAYER, vers. 
31-37. 

I. A NEW BAPTISM OP THE SPIRIT. 31. And 
when they had prayed. Following close upon 
the prayer the answer came. 1 

The place was shaken, eVaAeu^, shaken, as 
by winds, storms, or waves, In order to give 
some sensible proof of the reality of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. 2 "The place was shaken, 
and that made them all the more unshaken." 8 
Another proof that they were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, was that they spake (the imperfect, 
implying that they continued to speak) the word 
of God with all boldness. "Feinesees in the 
narrative a divine answer to the Apostles' prayer, 
so that filled with the Holy Ghost they spoke 
with boldness. And he adds, that such divine 
power must have been actually working in the 
Apostles, otherwise the growth of the church in 
spite of its opposition is inexplicable a remark 
which might well be considered by the deniers of 
a miraculous Christianity. It is in reality the 
same argument so forcibly put by St. Chrysos- 
tom: ' If you deny miracles, you make it all the 
more marvellous that they should obtain such 
moral victories these illiterate men ! ' " * 

II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH. 32. 
Of one heart and one soul, KapSla Kal ^vx^ /"* : 
" it is difficult to distinguish precisely between the 
two words, but they undoubtedly imply entire 
harmony in affection and thought according to a 



1 Compare Longfellow's Legend of Prague, besieged by 
an army of evil spirits, driven away by prayer : 
" The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 
The shadows sweep away." 



' ]Tor instances of an earthquake regarded as a token of 
the presence of deity, compare Vergil, ^Eneid, III. 90 ; 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, XV. 672. 

3 Chrysostom. 4 Knowling. 



4 : 32-35. 
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32 And the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and of " e 
" soul : 11 a l n,iuoTon l " iy of them sain that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own ; but " they had all things common. 

38 And with great r power gave the apostles then- witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus : and ' great grace was upon them all. 

34 ' tfm'notthor was there any among them any that lacked : for "as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, 

35 And " laid "' e t hem wn at the apostles' feet : and w distribution was made unto 
ov ffi.'T according as ft ny e one had need. 

o 2 Ohr. 30. 12. Ezek. 11. 19. p Phil. 1. 27. q ch. 2. 44. r See ch. 1. 8, 22. Cp. eh. 11. 23. 

( Cp. 2 Cor. 8. 14, 15. u ch. 2. 45. v ver. 37. ch. 5. 2. w Cp. ch. G. 1. 



common Hebrew mode of expression." * Although 
they had increased to five thousand men, they 
were still a unity, not necessarily in opinions, but 
in love, in affection, in purpose, in devotion. 
The church possessed the true unity, that of 
heart and soul ; the unity of the same spiritual 
life in all ; the unity of one great master and 
head for all ; the unity of love and sympathy ; 
the unity of aim and purpose ; the unity of one 
kingdom, with one law and gospel ; one govern- 
ment under one Invisible King. It is the unity 
of an army, with one leader, loyal to one cause, 
but with many departments and companies and 
organizations. It is the unity of nature, with one 
law and principle, but with an infinite variety of 
forms. It is the unity of an anthem several 
parts, many notes, many voices, an infinite va- 
riety of sound-waves, but in perfect harmony, 
under one leader, with one purpose. 

All things common. See on 2 : 44. 

33. And with great power. This may include 
miraculous power of healing, as well as convin- 
cing power in speaking. Gave the apostles wit- 
ness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
" We may think of these devoted men, day after 
day in the thronged temple courts, the popular 
favor supporting them, speaking their blessed 
message for a time unhindered. ' The resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus is again and again men- 
tioned as the groundwork of the apostolic teach- 
ing ; it was the column upon which their strong 
patient faith rested ; they knew they had seen 
their Master after he had risen ; they told it out 
to others that men might grasp the mighty issues 
which this victory of Jesus over death involved 
for every man and woman.' " 2 

And great grace (x^P ls ) was up<m them all. 
Both from God and man, as in the case of the 
child Jesus (Luke 2 : 52). Grace is originally that 
which gives pleasure and delight, as loveliness 
of form (the Greek Graces) or character (the 



Christian Graces) ; hence, the favor of men, 
which brings expressions of good-will ; but above 
all, the favor, the loving-kindness of God, which 
is the most perfect delight in the universe, bring- 
ing the favor of man, and the graces of character 
and life, virtues in their lovely aspect. 

Luke seems to love to dwell on the charming 
picture, a garden of Eden in a wilderness world ; 
an oasis in the desert, an Elim with its palm- 
trees and wells of water on the rough and arid 
way from Egypt to the Promised Land. We can 
easily see that a church of such a character would 
make rapid advances, and hasten on the day of 
the Lord's victory over the world. 

34. Possessors of lands or houses sold them. 
For the need was greater than could be supplied 

by their income. This made the Jerusalem 
church poor, but it^vas a noble poverty. Human 
nature is ennobled by this example of generosity. 
If poor toward man, they were rich toward God, 
rich in Christian graces and usefulness. Helpful- 
ness toward the poor and needy is still the char- 
acteristic of the Christian spirit and Christian 
church. 

Sold . . . and brought. Both verbs are in 
the imp. tense, denoting continuous and repeated 
action. 

35. Laid them down at the apostles' feet. 
" The apostles are represented as sitting, per- 
haps as teachers, and also as an indication of their 
authority : the expression in the Greek conveys 
the thought of committal to the care and authority 
of any one, or that of reverence and thankful- 
ness." 1 

" The apostles, like the Eoman magistrates, 8 
probably sat amongst their own people on a 
raised seat, on the steps of which, at their feet, 
the money thus devoted for the service of the 
Lord's people was laid in token of respect. This 
seems to have been the customary way of the 
solemn dedication of property to the use of the 



1 Knowlinff. 2 Schaff. 

3 " Compare Cicero, Pro Flaceo, 28, where we read 



how a sum of money was laid at the Praetor's feet hi the 
Porum." 



THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4 : 23-25. 



23 And being let go, they 5SJ| to their own company, and reported all that 
the chief priests and the elders had said unto them. 

24 And -they, when they heard that fl.* lie y lifted up their voice to God 'with one 
accord, and said, Lord, " thou art $Sti$& make s the ade heaven and the earth and the 
sea, and all that in them is : 

25 WhO by thelloiy ohost,^ tile mOUth Of SSJS?* I>avld thy servant?^ say, 

Why did the gSSSS rage, 
And the Copies imagine vain things ? 



I See ch. 1. 14. 
Ps. 2. 1, 2. 



u Ex. 20. 11. 2 Clir. 2. 12. Neh. 9. G. Ps. 102. 25 & 124. 8 & 134. 3 & 146. 6. v Cited from 



of God, for healing body and soul, not only in 
behalf of this man, but of all the people. 

REJOICING IN PERSECUTION; vers. 23-30. 

I. THEIR SONG OF TRIUMPH. 23. They went 
to their own company. To the place of com- 
mon resort for the disciples, for there must have 
been some meeting-place as headquarters for the 
multitude of converts, where the disciples could 
teach them, and all could unite in praise and 
prayer. Doubtless the disciples had spent the 
night in prayer for their two leaders in prison. 
And reported all. Showing the feeling of the 
Jewish leaders toward the disciples, and the 
storm that was gathering ; and also how the Lord 
had fulfilled his promises and sustained them. 
All this would strengthen the young church, 
both by means of the trial of their faith, and by 
the new proof of the presence and power of their 
Saviour. 

24. Lifted up their voice . . . with one ac- 
cord, 6/j.oOvu.aSbv, from 6p6s, together, and 6vfj.6s, 
ardor, feeling, from 0uto, to rush along. Not ne- 
cessarily of one opinion, but of one zeal, feeling, de- 
sire, purpose. Our hymn books, with their hymns 
taken from all ages, from many differing creeds, 
expressing every variety and shade of experience, 
are the best symbols and expressions of Christian 
unity. " Men who liavo fought each othor vigor- 
ously in the theological arona and uuduHiiiHt'utal 
court dwell together in peace and harmony in ilio 
hymnal." * 

"This hymn of pramn, tho (mi'licmt Christian 
hymn recorded, though borrowing nl. lirnt tlm 
language of PH, Mli; (!, mid (lion </imting I'M. '-': 
1, 2, was obviously uoiiipimiul fur |,]|n ommmon, 
and prompted by tlm runout triumph, AH llm 
whole asHonilily urn nnid In lift up limit 1 vnii'ii 
with ono iKunird, it wonlil mumi llnil limy rnnulit 
ii]) and ropoiitud llm words nl' an iiiHpli'iul luii<lnr, 
and did nut nuiruly mmwni 1 liy u IVHJHHIH|VII 
Auiun," J 

"Anullmr viuw Hii|fui'l"il In, llml llm wlmln 
iisHuuilily Hiiiiii lii||ul|ii>i< llm !-MIHIIM| I'niilm, nml 



that Peter made it the basis of his prayer in their 
present perplexity. Another, and, as it seems, a 
more thoughtful, consideration of the passage 
regards verses 24-30 as part of a solemn form of 
prayer used by the Apostolic Church of Jeru- 
salem, a formula of prayer previously com- 
posed while the impression made by the suffer- 
ings of Christ was still recent. It is a beautiful 
thought which sees in these solemn words, where 
an unshaken, a deathless faith shines through 
the gloom of present and coming sorrow, a frag- 
ment of the oldest Christian liturgy." s 

Lord, SeoTrora, whence our word " despot," ex- 
presses the absolute control of a master over a 
slave. Here it expresses God's absolute sover- 
eignty over the world and all its nations, not as 
a despot, or arbitrary ruler, but one who rules 
with infinite power indeed, but also with infinite 
wisdom and love. It was a very appropriate term 
on this occasion. 

Thou art God which hast made, etc., quoted 
from Ps. 140: 6. This gives the foundation of 
their confidence, their assurance that he can and 
will answer their prayers. So it is that the last 
clause of the Lord's prayer, "for thine is the 
Kingdom and tho Power and the Glory forever," 
adds infinite power and hope to all its petitions. 

25. Who, through the Holy Spirit (R. V.), by 
the mouth of thy servant David (Ps. 2 : 1,2;; 
showing that, there may woll be a moaning and 
prophecy in thin Psalm, beyond what David may 
have roali/od at the time, 

" Tho Suuoml Pmilm WIIH interpreted originally 
by tho JUWH IIH roi'uiTing to King MoHniah, In 
llii) mini] of Iho writnr of tho PH/ilm at lirwl: mi 
1'iirllily king in prnmtnt, and tlm (liriiimiHtanuuH. of 
liiu own clmi|imnt(l cunuir mipply tho inmgnry. 
I Silt liin wiinlH a HI too grunt lo luivo all llmir 
immninif nxliiiiiHluil in David or any .Inwmh nmii- 
ini'li, Or nvtii' hn in nwai'it, llm local and llm 
Imnpiinil urn Hwallnwi'd up in llm imivorHiil and 
nlui'iial, Tlm king win* nlln on Duviil'ii Ilirmm 
IIIIH lii'i'Miim glnrifluil and IrmiHlliturml In tlm liijht 
nl' llm pniniitin, Tlm piiilnrit In hall' idnal, half 



I 'nil. 



4 : 26-28. 
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26 The kings Of the earth Mt themselves in array, 

And the w rulers were gathered together 
Against the Lord, and against his x Anointed: 

27 For of a truth m this city against thy '/holy servant Jesus, * whom thou 
a"no1nt d ' both Herod, and 6 P5nt'ius Pilate, 'with the Gen'tlles. and a the 
of Israel, were gathered together, 

28 eFo t r o to do whatsoever thy hand and ' thy counsel 



ID ver. 5. * ch. 10. 38. Luke 4. 18. Heb. 1. 9. Cp. Dan. 9. 24 & Rev. 11. 15. y ver. 30. See ch. 3. 13 (mg.), 
14. s ver. 20. a Luke 23. 7-11. b Matt. 27. 2. o See Matt. 20. 19. d Matt. 20. 3. e Cp. Isai. 40. 10. 
/ See eh. 2. 23. 



actual ; it concerns itself with the present, but 
with that only so far as it is typical of greater 
things to come." * 

Why did the heathen, the nations. "The 
nations are not merely those who are mustering 
now for the battle, but whatsoever opposeth and 
exalteth itself against Jehovah and against his 
Anointed." 2 

Eage, e<J>pi5aai/, primarily of the snorting of a 
high-spirited horse, prancing and stamping the 
ground. Hence, to behave arrogantly, to rage, act- 
ing and speaking insolently. A proud man is 
described by Philo as "walking on tiptoe, and 
bridling (^pva.T r r6fi.evos), with neck erect like a 
horse." 

And the people imagine, scheme, plot, plan 
for, vain things. Things (1) that cannot suc- 
ceed, cannot be accomplished ; (2) things that 
would do no good if they were accomplished, 
" castles in the air," without foundation, bubbles 
that burst into nothingness, or that bring harm 
instead of good. 

Arnot compares the conduct of the rulers in 
trying to stop the apostles from preaching Christ, 
to some ignorant savages who thought to stop the 
ball from a cannon by ramming the mouth of the 
cannon full of stones and clay, which only in- 
creased its terrible power. 

"Though the oauao of Evil prosper, yet 'tis Truth nlone 

in strong, 
And, alboit she wander outcast now, I see around her 

throng 
Troops of bountiful, tall angels, to onahlold her from all 

wrong, 
Truth forovnr on tho Hcallold, Wrong forever on the 

tliromi ; 
Yt tluvt nuutt'old H\vivyn Uio future, and bohlnd Uio dim 

unknown, 
Btiimlulh God within DID shadow, kaonlng watch abovo 

his own,"" 

" Tlinrn m an old Huguenot dnvico rojmwonling 
iniiii ai'iMiiiil'an anvil Hl.riltbuy it wil.li thoir huiii- 
H, and olliiii'H handing thorn now OIIHH an 1'iwt 



as the ones used are broken on the anvil. Under- 
neath is this legend : ' Strike away, ye rebels ; 
your hammers may break, but the anvil of God's 
word endures.' " * 

"Hammer away, ye hostile hands ! 
Your hammers break, God's anvil stands." 

26. The kings of the earth stood up, Trap- 
4ffTr)ffav, presented themselves, set themselves in 
array. Against the Lord. Whose cause and 
kingdom were assailed, and against his Christ, 
his anointed, the one he had sent to accomplish 
his purpose. Spoken first of David and Solomon, 
God's anointed rulers, but fulfilled completely 
only in Christ. " Thus the gathering together of 
the nations and their fruitless decrees find their 
counterpart in the alliance of Herod and Pilate, 
and the hostile combination of Jew and Gentile 
against the holy Servant Jesus, the anointed of 
God, and against his followers ; although the 
words of the Psalm and the issues of the conflict 
carry on our thoughts to a still wider and deeper 
fulfilment in the final triumph of Christ's king- 
dom." 6 

27. For of a truth. They now apply the 
Psalm to the present occasion. 

28. For to do whatsoever thy hand, /. e., 
power, through its natural instrumentality, and 
. . . counsel, i. e., wisdom, purpose, determined 
before to be done. The R. V. is better, To do 
whatsoever . . . thy counsel foreordained TO COME 
TO PASS. God had ordained the end, but not the 
means which men used. " God had indeed ap- 
pointed that Christ should die for all men. But 
ho had not foreordained or decreed the means by 
which his death was brought about. No doubt 
tho ovil was overruled for tho greatest possible 
good, but it remained ovil still, and they who did 
tho ovil wore rosponmhlo for it." Examples of 
thin arc found in Old Testament history. Jacob 
tried to fulfil God's promise to him in a wrong 
way. God had plenty of bettor ways, but Jacob 
did not HOO thorn, and ho miil'm'od all his lift) for 



1'i'nf, Hulmtr, 



IJ I'm'owmi, 



KiiiiivlliiK, Him Kdiiriihiilm, Juimn I /HI 



7IH (uppmidlx on Mc'HHlimio pmwiigi'H) ; and Ilriggx, Mftt- 
Kiiinti' /'nni/it'i'i/, pp. Uti-HO, and -W'J, -I'.M. 
11 HlHliop \VllliuniH. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



4 : 29-31. 



29 And now, Lord, "ffupon tneir threatenings : and grant unto thy servants, 

tliat with all ft boldness they may speak thy word, 
to speak thy word with all boldness, 

30 whiilYhoufsfretohest forth thy 116 hand to heal ; and that signs and wonders may 
be done y through the name of thy *holy servant Jesus. 

31 And when they had prayed, z the place was shaken $& they were ggSSg? 1 
together ; and m they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and " they spake 
the word of God with boldness. 

g Cp. 2 Kin. 19. 16. h vers. 13, 31. ch. 9. 27, 29 & 13. 46 & 14. 3 & 18. 26 & 19. 8 & 28. 31. Eph. G. 19. i Cp. 
Ps. 138. 7 & Prov. 31. 20 & Isai. 1. 25 & Zeph. 1. 4. j ch. 3. G. Op. Matt. 7. 22 & Mark 9. 39 & 16. 17. k ver. 27. 
I Cp. ch. 2. 2 & 16. 26 & Ps. 77. 18. in See ch. 2. 4. Cp. Phil. 1. 14. 



doing in a wrong way what he had God's promise 
should be done. On the other hand, David re- 
fused to kill Saul, and become king in that way, 
although he had the promise of becoming king. 
The statement of this verse was made in order to 
show that, however evil may be in the world, evil 
does not rule the world. Even man's wrath ' is 
made to work out God's will, and the remainder 
he will restrain. God's use of man's acts, whether 
they be good or bad, in no wise destroys man's 
' free choice or his responsibility. But God governs 
in this world. He is taken by no surprises. He 
Avill carry out his plans by man's good acts, if he 
will do good ; but by his bad acts, if he persists 
in being bad. Here is the hope and comfort of 
the Christian. 

II. THEIB PBAYEB. 29. And now, at this 
present time, and in view of their threatenings. 

That with all boldness they may speak thy 
word. Especially noteworthy is the object for 
which the disciples prayed. It was not for a 
change of circumstances, it was not that they 
might escape troxible or persecution ; all these 
things they committed entirely to their heavenly 
Father. But that with which their own will and 
character had to do, they prayed for, that their 
courage might not fail, their faith might not fal- 
ter. They were in the position of many of the 
prophets of old; Daniel facing the den of lions, 
Jeremiah looking into a dungeon ; and they 
prayed that they might have the courage and 
faith of the prophets boldness to speak and 
power to work. 

What we need is fire-proof principles, that no 
flames of opposition or persecution can harm. 

30. That their preaching might have due ef- 
fect, they asked divine help, help which could 
come from no other source. By stretching forth 
thine hand to heal. Helping men thus to real- 
ize the divine presence, the truth of the gospel 
they preached, and its beneficent effects. 

And that signs. Of God's presence, and power, 



and goodness, endorsing the truth about Jesus 
and his resurrection. 

And wonders. To call the attention of the 
people to Jesus, and to prove his divine Messiah- 
ship. Miracles were a great and essential power 
in giving success to the gospel. Wondrous works, 
in changing the characters of men, in reforming 
and blessing the people, are still essential accom- 
paniments to the successful preaching of the 
gospel. 

THE ANSWER TO SONG AND PRAYER, vers. 
31-37. 

I. A NEW BAPTISM OF THE SPIRIT. 31. And 
when they had prayed. Following close upon 
the prayer the answer came. 1 

The place was shaken, eVaAeMij, shaken, as 
by winds, storms, or waves. In order to give 
some sensible proof of the reality of the coming 
of the Holy Spirit. 2 "The place was shaken, 
and that made them all the 'more unshaken." 3 
Another proof that they were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, was that they spake (the imperfect, 
implying that they continued to speak) the word 
of God with all boldness. " Feiue sees in the 
narrative a divine answer to the Apostles' prayer, 
so that filled with the Holy Ghost they spoke 
with boldness. And he adds, that such divine 
power must have been actually working in the 
Apostles, otherwise the growth of the church in 
spite of its opposition is inexplicable a remark 
which might well be considered by the deniers of 
a miraculous Christianity. It is in reality the 
same argument so forcibly put by St. Chrysos- 
tom : ' If you deny miracles, you make it all the 
more marvellous that they should obtain such 
moral victories these illiterate men ! ' " * 

II. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE CHURCH. 32. 
Of one heart and one soul, Kaptila ical i//i^ /ula : 
" it is difficult to distinguish precisely between the 
two words, but they undoubtedly imply entire 
harmony in affection and thought according to a 



1 Compare Longfellow's Legend of Prague, besieged by 
an army of evil spirits, driven away by prayer : 
" The midnight phantoms feel the spell, 
The shadows sweep away." 



' For instances of an eartliqt; ike regarded ns a token of 
the presence of deity, compare Vergil, JEneid, III. 90 ; 
Ovid, Metamorphoses, XV. 072. 

3 Chrysostom. 4 Knowling. 



4 : 32-35. 
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32 And the multitude of them that believed were of "one heart and of one 
* soul : ne a i &To d ne ny of them said that aught of the things which he possessed 
was his own ; but q they had all things common. 

33 And with great r power gave the apostles their witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus : and s great grace was upon them all. 

34 ' ]?o e r neither was there any among them nny that lacked : for "as many as were 
possessors of lands or houses sold them, and brought the prices of the things 
that were sold, 

35 And * laid </ie t 'hem wn at the apostles' feet : and " distribution was made unto 
ev e e Sr n according as anyW had need. 

o 2 Chr. 30. 12. Ezek. 11. 19. p Phil. 1. 27. q ch. 2. 44. r See ch. 1. 8, 22. * Cp. ch. 11. 23. 

t Cp. 2 Cor. 8. 14, 15. ch. 2. 45. v ver. 37. ch. 5. 2. w Cp. ch. 6. 1. 



common Hebrew mode of expression. " 1 Although 
they had increased to five thousand men, they 
were still a unity, not necessarily in opinions, but 
in love, in affection, in purpose, in devotion. 
The church possessed the true unity, that of 
heart and soul ; the unity of the same spiritual 
life in all ; the unity of one great master and 
head for all ; the unity of love and sympathy ; 
the unity of aim and purpose ; the unity of one 
kingdom, with one law and gospel ; one govern- 
ment under one Invisible King. It is the unity 
of an army, with one leader, loyal to one cause, 
but with many departments and companies and 
organizations. It is the unity of nature, with one 
law and principle, but with an infinite variety of 
forms. It is the unity of an anthem several 
parts, many notes, many voices, an infinite va- 
riety of sound-waves, but in perfect harmony, 
under one leader, with one purpose. 

All things common. See on 2 : 44. 

33. And with great power. This may include 
miraculous power of healing, as well as convin- 
cing power in speaking. Gave the apostles wit- 
ness of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus. 
"We may think of these devoted men, day after 
day in the thronged temple courts, the popular 
favor supporting them, speaking their blessed 
message for a time unhindered. ' The resurrec- 
tion of the Lord Jesus is again and again men- 
tioned as the groundwork of the apostolic teach- 
ing ; it was the column upon which their strong 
patient, faith rested ; they knew they had seen 
their Master after he had risen ; they told it out 
to others that men might grasp the mighty issues 
which this victory of Jesus over death involved 
for every man and woman.' " 2 

And great grace (xcfyus) was upon them all. 
Both from God and man, as in the case of the 
child Jesus (Luke 2 : 52). Grace is originally that 
which gives pleasure and delight, as loveliness 
of form (the Greek Graces) or character (the 



Christian Graces) ; hence, the favor of men, 
which brings expressions of good-will ; but above 
all, the favor, the loving-kindness of God, which 
is the most perfect delight in the universe, bring- 
ing the favor of man, and the graces of character 
and life, virtues in their lovely aspect. 

Luke seems to love to dwell on the charming 
picture, a garden of Eden in a wilderness world ; 
an oasis in the desert, an Elim with its palm- 
trees and wells of water on the rough and arid 
way from Egypt to the Promised Land. We can 
easily see that a church of such a character would 
make rapid advances, and hasten on the day of 
the Lord's victory over the world. 

34. Possessors of lands or houses sold them. 
For the need was greater than could be supplied 
by their income. This made the Jerusalem 
church poor, but it_was a noble poverty. Human 
nature is ennobled by this example of generosity. 
If poor toward man, they were rich toward God, 
rich in Christian graces and usefulness. Helpful- 
ness toward the poor and needy is still the char- 
acteristic of the Christian spirit and Christian 
church. 

Sold . . . and brought. Both verbs are in 
the imp. tense, denoting continuous and repeated 
action. 

35. Laid them down at the apostles' feet. 
" The apostles are represented as sitting, per- 
haps as teachers, and also as an indication of their 
authority : the expression in the Greek conveys 
the thought of committal to the care and authority 
of any one, or that of reverence and thankful- 
ness." 1 

"The apostles, like the Roman magistrates, 8 
probably sat amongst their own people on a 
raised seat, on the steps of which, at their feet, 
the money tints devoted for the service of the 
Lord's people was laid in token of respect. This 
seems to have been the customary way of the 
solemn dedication of property to the use of the 



1 Knowling. 2 Schaff. 

3 " Compare Cicero, Pro Flacco, 28, where we read 



how a sura of money was laid at the Praetor's feet in the 
S'orum." 
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4 : 36, 37. 



36 And joset) S ii, who by the apostles was surnamed Bar'na-baX (which is, being 

it-,f/->-r.i-^T./-,-)-^1 x The son _f consolation, \ _ T S'IT-T^-/-. arf of the country of Cy'prua, 
interpreted, son OI exhortation;,) a .Le Vlte, a man of Cy'prus by race, 

37 Having Jneul, sold It; and brought the money, and "laid ft at the apostles' 
feet. 

x Op. Mark 3. 17. ?/ ver. 35. 



church, as it is mentioned again in the case of 
Barnabas (ver. 37)." 1 " The words are a vivid 
picture of one phase of Eastern life. When gifts 
or offerings are made to a king, or priest, or 
teacher, they are not placed in his hands but at 
his feet." 2 

III. JOSEPH BARNABAS. 36. Joses. Another 
form of Joseph. Surnamed Barnabas. Com- 
monly derived from the Hebrew bar, son, and 
nabuah, prophecy, pouring out words as from a 
fountain, the impelling force being the divine in- 
spiration ; hence, son of prophecy, and because 
Barnabas' gift of consolation "was one of the 
threefold uses of prophecy " (1 Cor. 14 : 3), Son 
of Consolation. 

Consolation, Trapa/cATjfrecos, the same word as 
that given to the Holy (Spirit by Jesus (John 14 : 
16), "the Comforter," "Paraclete," from irapd, 
to the side of, and /co\e'co, to call or summon, for 
comfort or help, as an advocate, counsellor, com- 
forter. 

What Barnabas, filled with the Holy Spirit, did 
for others was similar, at least in most respects, to 
that which the Holy Spirit does for us. His work 
was far greater than that implied by the familiar 
definition of comforting, to soothe, to bring 
tranquil enjoyment. He was like the advocate in 
Greek and Latin courts, a powerful friend in 
whose wisdom, knowledge, influence, and affec- 
tion the client had confidence, and who advised, 
aided, strengthened, and comforted him. Bar- 
nabas had a great gift by his words, character, 
and personality of comforting others by invig- 
orating them, inspiring them with new life, 
strengthening their faith and hope, giving them 
fresh courage. He was like a fountain of the 
water of life. 8 His power was less in doctrine and 
teaching, but more in spiritual uplift and inspira- 
tion. Hence he was a specially good companion 
of Paul, as we shall see later on. 

A SON OF CONSOLATION. " Who is the man 
who, in his bereavement or pain, receiving com- 
fort from God, radiates it, so that the world is 
richer by the help the Lord has given him ? It 
is the reverent, the xinselfish, and the humble 
man. The sunlight falls upon a clod, and the 
clod drinks it in, is warmed by it itself, but lies 
as black as ever, and sheds no light. But the sun 



touches a diamond, and the diamond almost chills 
itself as it sends out in radiance on every side ther 
light that has fallen on it. So God helps one man 
bear his pain, and nobody but that one man is the 
whit the richer. God comes to another sufferer, 
reverent, unselfish, humble, and the lame leap, 
and the dumb speak, and the wretched are com- 
forted all around by the radiated comfort of that 
happy soul." * 

POSSESSING BY GIVING. " To possess consola- 
tion is to give it ; not to give it is not to possess it. 
The more of it you have, the more you may give ; 
and the more you give to others, the more you re- 
tain for your own use. This circle, when it is set 
a-going, moves perpetually, like the sea giving out 
its waters to the sky, and the sky sending back 
the boon by rain and the rivers to the sea again." 5 

A Levite. One of the priestly tribe, who had no 
tribal inheritance, but could possess property. 

Of the country of Cyprus. This accounts for 
his having land which he could sell. In Cyprus 
were the famous copper mines which Augustus 
CaBsar leased to Herod the Great. His Jewish 
subjects naturally flocked thither. "According 
to Metaphrastes, an ancient Greek writer, Bar- 
nabas was born in Cyprus, of rich parents, who 
sent him to be trained at Jerusalem under Gama- 
liel. There he formed an early friendship with 
St. Paul. He was a witness of our Lord's mira- 
cles, and was converted by the healing of the 
impotent man at Bethesda. He then was the 
means of converting his sister (aunt) Mary and 
her son Mark." 6 Others think that Barnabas 
became acquainted with Paul at the University 
of Tarsus. Barnabas at Jerusalem would be in- 
timate at the house of his aunt Mary and his 
cousin John Mark, who appear to have been a 
family of some wealth. 7 

37. Having land, aypov, a field. If this was 
situated, in the rich and productive Cyprus or 
near its mines, it may have been of consider- 
able value. "In connection with this passage, 
and 9 : 2G, see Kenan's eulogy on the character 
of Barnabas. In him Renan sees the patron of all 
good and liberal ideas, and considers that Chris- 
tianity has done him an injustice in not placing 
him in the first rank of her founders (Apostles, p. 
191, Eng. translation)." 8 



> Schafl. 2 Ellicott. 

3 See Aldis Wright's Bible Word Boole, pp. 140,147, 
for examples of this use of the word Comfort. And 
William Burnett Wright's Master and Men, chap. vi. 

4 Biblical Illustrator. 



" William Arnot, D. D. 

Prof. Stokes (see, also, Lightfoot in Expositor, 1885, 
vol. i. 3, nnd Ramsay in number for 1889, vol. ix. 2G5). 

7 See "Barnabas" and "Mark" in Hastings' Bib. 
Die. 8 Knowling. 
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CHAPTER 5. 
THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM (Continued) 



ATTACKS FROM WITHIN. 
vers. 1-10. 

GREAT INCREASE OP THE CHURCH. 
vers. 11-16. 



THE SECOND PERSECUTION. 
vers. 17-42. 



/ False Disciples. 

J Crime and Death of Ananias. 

( And of Sapphira. 

i In Spirit. 

] In Miracles of Healing and Health. 

( In Numbers. 

The Apostles imprisoned. 

Released by an Angel. 

The Sanhedrim puzzled. 

The Apostles brought before them. 

Gamaliel's Argument. 

The Apostles beaten and released. 

Rejoicing and preaching. 



TIME. A. D. 30-34. 
PLACE. Jerusalem. 



1 BUT a certain man named An-a-m^s, with Sapph-1'ra his wife, sold a posses- 
sion, 



ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA, vers. 1-10. 
In this chapter we come to a new crisis in the 
history of the church. There are two sources of 
danger to any church : one from without, and the 
other from within. 

1. In the last chapter we studied the first at- 
tempt from without to destroy the church. The 
fires of persecution were kindled to consume it. 
But the kingdom was like the three heroes in 
Nebuchadnezzar's furnace : the flames did not 
harm them, and with them was one like the Son 
of God. The light from them caused men to s^e 
more clearly the true God and the gospel. It 
advertised the Good News ; it scattered the seeds 
of truth broadcast ; it led to more prayer, a 
stronger faith, a firmer courage, more generous 
giving, more fervent preaching ; it proved that the 
piety of the church was no temporary excitement, 
but a steady burning and shining light. 1 

2. We now come to a more dangerous attack, 
from false disciples Avithin the fold. 

Fire cannot burn the church, but a church can 
commit suicide. The real danger to a church is 
from within. The engine is powerless if the fires 
go out. The light goes out when the electric cur- 
rent ceases to flow. Satan entered this Paradise 
Regained in the disguise of a disciple, that he 
might ruin it as he had Eden ages before ; intro- 
ducing evil motives, pride, ambition, falsehood, 
covetousness, and hypocrisy into the very church 
itself. There was a Judas among the twelve 
apostles of -Jesus, and an Ananias among the first 
disciples. But we see how God overruled even 
this, by victory over the evil, for the advance- 
ment of the gospel. 2 



As Arnot says, " Barnabas is alight at the pier- 
head, streaming 1 outward through the night, 
marking for the mariner the way of life ; An- 
anias, dying with a lie" on his lips, buoys a rock 
where many have perished and warns the way- 
farer from the place of doom. Though the two 
men are not alike good, both examples are for us 
alike useful." 

NOTE how the Bible history reports both the 
good and the bad. It tells the whole truth, and 
this is what we need to know. It is never wise 
tp measure the good of any cause by the weeds. 
To do so is to make Sahara better than the finest 
garden in the world ; nor is it well to picture the 
past as a garden of Eden without any struggle with 
weeds. That would destroy hope and courage. 

In judging of human nature, we must put this 
story of the early church into the picture, if we 
would see it as it is. We should always write up 
the credit page as well as the debit. The world 
has periods of darkness, but he that leaves out, 
the sunshine does not tell us the truth about the 
world. 

1. But. In striking contrast with the self-sac- 
rifice of Barnabas. " The little word ' but ' is the 
hinge on which great issues turn." 3 Ananias, 
" Favored of the Lard" or " To whom Jehovah has 
been gracious." His character was in intense con- 
trast with not only his name, but his namesake, 
" Hananiah " (the Hebrew form, as Ananias is the 
Greek), one of the three men who in Daniel's time 
were cast into the fiery furnace rather than deny 
their God (Dan. 3). Sapphira. If a Syriac name, 
"Beautiful" (Blass) ; if Greek, the gem "Sap- 
phire." Sold a possession, KTij^a, any possession. 



1 See Bunyan's Capture of Mansoul. No outward 
attacks could destroy the fortress of the soul, unless there 
was a traitor within, 



2 See Spurgeon's Sermons in Candles, pp. 121, 123. 

3 Amot, 
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5 : 2-4. 



2 And z kept back part of the price, his wife also being 1 privy ( It,' and brought 
a certain part, and " laid {{ at the apostles' feet. 

3 But Peter said, An-ft-nl'as, why hath b Sa'tan filled "ily heart to lie .to the 
Holy Ghost, and '' to keep back par;! of the price of the land? 

4 Whiles it remained, ailf it not remain thine own ? and after it was sold, was it 
not in '""ftr" power? luw fi'lKnat tuou hast tllou conceived this thing in ^ heart? 
thou hast not lied unto men, but c unto God. 

s' vor. 3. a ch. 4. 35, 37. b Cp. Luke 22. 3 & John 13. 2, 27. c Cp. vers. 4, 9. d ver. 2. t. Cp. vers. 3, 9. 



Here the possession consisted of landed property 
(ver. 3). 

2. Kept back, eVotr^/o-aro, from v6a<f>i, a/a?-, 
apart, aloof; heiHW, in the middle voice, to set 
apart for one's self secretly, to withdraw covertly 
and appropriate to one's own use. 

His wife also being privy to it, a-weiSvias, 
from aw, with, and ettia, to know. She knew 
what her husband was doing 1 , and agreed to it. 
This was an aggravation of the crime, for it proved 
that it was deliberate. See on ver. 9. Brought 
a certain part, representing it as the whole. 
Laid it at the apostles' feet. Apparently at 
some public religious service, where they could 
be seen of men (see on 4: 35). Hypocrites blow 
the trumpet, or how could people know their 
virtues (Matt. 6: 2)? Calvin says, "So it came 
to pass that he honored the feet of the apostles 
more than the eyes of God." 

3. But Peter said. How did Peter know the 
truth ? How could he see into their hearts ? 
(1) The Spirit must have revealed it to him. (2) 
This was more natural from the heart of Peter 
being clarified and quickened by the indwelling 
Spirit. There comes to some men under certain 
influences a spiritual insight into the heart, like 
the kathode rays which reveal through the flesh, 
as light passes through a glass of water, the 
bones, and obstructions like bullets or needles 
which are causing hidden disease. 1 

Why, Start, how is it that, Satan (hath) filled 
thine heart ? This is the exact opposite of the 
case of the apostles. They were filled with the 
Holy Ghost, so that there was no room for Satan. 
Ananias was filled with Satan, so that there was 
no room for the Holy Spirit. 2 

To lie to, fyevffaffQai. "Rather, to deceive. 
The design of Satan was to deceive the Holy 
Ghost. To lie to would require a different case 
in the noun, which occurs in ver. 4, where the 
same verb is properly rendered lie (unto God). 
Satan fills the heart to deceive. The result of the 
attempt is merely to lie." 3 



To the Holy Ghost. The lie was both an acted 
and a spoken one (ver. 8). "They lied to the 
Holy Ghost, because the offering was made, not 
to the apostles, nor to the church, but to God, and 
the act was thus a direct falsehood addressed to 
him." 4 And it was in direct contravention of the 
presence, the works, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit. And to keep back part of the price, 
while representing- it to be the whole. 

KEEPING BACK PART OF THE PRICE. There 
still exist those who keep back part of the price. 
Like Festus they are almost persuaded, but some- 
thing holds them back. They will give up all to 
Christ except some one thing. They will do every 
duty but one. Even as to things of this life, 
many fail because they are willing to pay only 
part of the price of success. 

4. Whiles it remained, was it not thine own? 
oi>xl fJ.ei>ov ffol epeve. There is a play upon the 
words, as shown in the R. V. 

Was it not in thine own power. No one com- 
pelled him to sell it, or to give it away after it 
was sold. But it was necessary Lhat he should 
act and speak the truth about it. This statement 
of Peter shows that the community of goods was 
not compulsory. 

Why has thou conceived this thing in thine 
heart? What caused you to form such a plan ':' 
Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God. 
That is, the real force of the lie was against God 
more than man. So David said to God, " Against 
thee, thee only have I sinned." The sin against 
man was nothing in comparison to the sin against 
God. It was unknown to man. It did not harm 
any man, except indirectly, because it was a sin 
against God. The injury was to his kingdom. 
It misrepresented God and his church. It tended 
to make others think that there was no real 
piety. The sin was against the teaching and in- 
fluence of God. There was no sin that Jesus 
condemned so severely, with so many " woes," as 
hypocrisy. 

THE CHIME of Ananias and his wife was very 



1 In the Expositor for August, 1S91, is an article by 
Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, D. D., LL. D., ontlie Lost or 
Latent Powers of the 1'ive Senses, illustrating such cases 
as Elisha's seeing the angelic armies unseen to common 
eyes, and similar cases in the Bible, and in biography. 



2 See George Eliot's Romolti, the chapter on u Tito's 
Dilemma." Rogers' Grcyson Letters, " The Madman and 
the Devil." 

3 Prof. Vincent, Word Studies ; see Burton, New Test. 
Hoods and Tenses, pp. 148, 154. 4 Abbott, 
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5 And An-a-nfas hearing these words 7 fell down and gave up the ghost: 
and "great fear came upon all tllcm that heard ""a*"' 1 

/Cp. Ezek. 11. 13. j/ver. 11. 



much more than lying, or hypocrisy, or fraud, 
because of the circumstances. It was a complex 
crime, -woven of many strands. (1) There was a 
selfish, ambitious desire to be highly regarded by 
their fellow-disciples, to be popular beyond their 
deserts. They saw how the generous Barnabas 
was loved and esteemed, and they envied him and 
coveted the same honor. On the other hand, it 
was a discredit to their piety, and a disgrace for 
a rich family to keep all their property for them- 
selves, while every one else was giving largely. 

(2) At the same time they were covetous and 
avaricious. They were unwilling to pay the price 
for the coveted reputation. They were too stingy 
to do that which they wanted the credit of doing. 

Hence (3) they were hypocrites, covering their 
self-seeking vanity and covetousness under a 
mask of generosity. 

This led (4) to lying, deliberate falsehood of the 
most unprincipled kind, and to 

(5) Sacrilege, an open treason to the Spirit of 
God, since they sinned in the brightest light that 
ever shone upon the earth, under the strongest 
possible influences for good, and where the sin 
was an insult to God, and might be an unspeak- 
able injury to his cause. 

(6) At the same time there were probably min- 
gled with these motives some desire to help the 
poor and some admiration of the devotion and 
generosity of the others. . They may have feared 
lest if they gave all they would have to live in 
poverty. Jerome says that they kept back a part 
of the price " through fear of famine which true 
faith never fears." 1 There was probably at least 
enough of these to salve their consciences and to 
veil themselves in a measure from themselves. 
Only devils have no mixture of higher motives. 
That is the most dangerous hypocrisy that de- 
ceives even ourselves. 2 

HYPOCRITES, viroicpiral, actors, those who play 
a part upon a stage, usually, in ancient times, in 



a mask. The player appears in one character, 
while he is really another ; the beggar may be 
dressed like a king, and a fool act the part of a 
wise man. Hence, the word came to mean the 
assuming of a false appearance of virtue and reli- 
gion. " Some hypocrites were like the little im- 
ages that they place in the very bowing of the 
vaults of churches, that look as if they held up 
the church, but are only puppets." 3 

" He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of heaven 
To serve the devil in." 4 

" Oh, what may man within him hide, 
Though angel on the outward side." s 

No sin did our Lord condemn more severely 
than hypocrisy, for that sin destroys the very 
foundations of character, and renders goodness 
and heaven impossible. 

COMPARISONS. Christ compares hypocrites to 
Avolves in sheep's clothing ; sepulchres adorned 
above, but full of corruption ; to dishes cleansed 
without, but foul within. St. Jude likens them 
to clouds without rain ; St. Peter (2 Pet. 2 : 17), 
to wells without water. William Seeker says that 
hypocrites resemble looking-glasses which present 
the faces which are not in them. How desirous 
are men to put the fairest gloves upon the foulest 
hands, and the finest paint upon the rottenest 
posts ! Hypocrites are like counterfeit coin ; a 
curious cloth on a dusty table ; a sailor in a leaky 
ship ; a lamp without a light." 

" The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan," inMoore's 
Lalla Rookh, when he took off his silver veil be- 
fore his victim, Zelica, in a charnel house, and 
showed his distorted and hideous features, ex- 
claimed, 

" Here judge if hell with all its power to damn 
Can add one curse to the vile thing I am." 

5. Ananias . . . fell down and gave up the 



' Epistles, 130. 

2 Longfellow's Poems, "'Morituri Salutamus," begin- 
ning at the lines : 

"In medieval Rome, I know not where, 
There stood an image with its arm in air. 
And on its lifted finger, shining clear, 
A golden ring with the device, ' Strike hero ' ! " 

. Wh ere the shadow of the finger fell a man dug in the 
ground and found a secret stairway leading to a hall con- 
taining untold wealth, but the man perished. 

" The image is the adversary old 
Whoso beckoning finger points to realms of gold ; 
Our lusts and p.'issions are the downward stair 
That leads the soul from a diviner air; 
The archer, Death, the ilanu'jip jowol, Life; 



Terrestrial goods, the goblet and the knife ; 
The knights and ladies, all whose flesh and bone 
By avarice have been hardened into stone." 

3 Lord Bacon. 

4 Pollok. 

Measure for Measure.. 

On hypocrisy, see the story of Gyges Ring and its in- 
terpretation, in I'lnto's Republic, Bk. '.', eh. 8 ; Willimn 
Seeker's Nonesuch Professor, pp. tO'.1-114 ; Rogers' Greit- 
so. Letters, letters on " What are the Best Punishments 
of Hypocrisy?" mid "Compulsory Virtue." Dante in 
the TnJ'erno describes hypocrites in the eighth circle. ami 
fifth pit. For an illustration see " The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan" in Lnlla Hookli ; Mrs. Opie on "Lyimi." 
Bacon's Essay on " Dissimulation," with Whately's .1 11110- 
talions. Sermons by Sidney Smith on " Ananias." 

7 The Xonesitch Professor in his Meridian Splendor. 
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5 : 6, 7. 

6 And the young men arose 1 '' andwrappeci him round, and they carried him out and 
buried fifiE 

7 And it was about the space of three hours after, when his wife, not knowing 
what was done, came in. 

h Cp. ch. 8. 2 & Ezek. 29. 5 & John 19. 40. 



ghost, <?etyue, breathed out his life, a medical 
term, natural to Luke as a physician. His death 
was the direct act of God, and in no sense the act 
of Peter and the apostles. Very probably they 
were as much astonished as any one. Had Peter 
done this act he would have been a murderer, 
subject to the law of the land. But he had no 
hand in it whatever. 

It was no stroke of apoplexy or shock to the 
nerves resulting from terror and amazement at the 
discovery of his sin, but the direct stroke of God. 

THE SEVERITY OF THE PUNISHMENT. (1) It 
was deserved. (2) It was necessary in order to 
save the church from destruction from within. 
"It is remarkable as a historic fact that just 
so soon as any movement, though beginning with 
a spiritual impulse and even in a spirit of protest 
and reform, gets to be popular and numerically 
strong, its point of peril is reached." 1 (3) It was 
thus an act of mercy, not of revenge. " Exact 
justice is commonly more merciful in the long run 
than pity." "The inscription over the gate of 
hell tells us that the terms on which we receive 
the trust of life were fixed 

"By the Divine Power, and are therefore un- 
changeable ; 

"By the Highest Wisdom, and therefore our 
truest good ; 

" By the Primal Love, and therefore the kind- 
est."* 

The mercy of this punishment is illustrated by 
a surgeon who cuts off a limb to save a life. In 
itself the act is painful and seems cruel ; but in 
reality it is an act of the supremest mercy. 

Those sins always flourish which can be prac- 
tised with impunity, and are lightly regarded in 
the popular estimation. 

(4) It was necessary to counteract the effect of 
his conduct upon the world. It would tend to 
make men believe that there was nothing in re- 
ligion, that there was no such thing as conversion 
and true piety. And men will not seek earnestly 
after that in which they do not believe. There- 
fore it was needful that the deed and its spirit 
should be publicly repudiated in the most unmis- 
takable manner. 

6. And the young men. " A society of young 
and able men was attached to each synagogue, 



who were called the servants of the synagogue, 
and were held in readiness to perform any menial 
duties about the place. . . . These services, be- 
ing connected with religious worship, were con- 
sidered honorable. A similar organization exists 
in many Roman Catholic countries in Europe, 
though confined simply to the performing of 
burial rites. It is looked upon as an honorable 
function, though, as belonging to a secret society, 
the members are not known, and wear masks or 
veils, to prevent recognition, when so employed. 
Commentators have suggested that these young 
men belonged to an order of sub-deacons in the 
Jerusalem church ; but it can scarcely be sup- 
posed that the infant community had by this time 
arrived at such a pitch of organization. It is 
enough that the younger and capable members 
present undertook the duty that would naturally 
fall to them." 3 But many of them having per- 
haps been thus employed in the synagogues, would 
be prepared to undertake this service in the 
Christian assembly. 

Wound him up. " Better as R. V. ' wrapped 
him round,' that is, they unfastened his girdle, 
and then, taking the loose undergarment and the 
wide cloak which was worn above it, used them 
as a winding sheet in which to cover the corpse 
from head to foot." 3 

Carried him out. Outside the walls of the 
city, "for burying places were always outside 
cities;" 4 " only .prophets and kings had their 
graves in the city." 5 " The body was generally 
carried open on a bier, or else in an open coffin, 
the bearers frequently changing to give an oppor- 
tunity for many to take part in a work deemed so 
meritorious." 4 

Buried him. Burials always took place on the 
day of death if possible, both because of the 
danger of defilement, and because in that hot 
climate decay began very soon after death. (See 
Num. 19 : 11, etc.) " Even among the present 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, says Tobler, burial, as a 
general rule, is not deferred more than three 
or four hours." G As Ananias was a man of pro- 
perty, he probably had a private burial place, 
which would be either in a garden or a cave. 3 

7. About the space of three hours. She 
waited thus long anxiously for her husband's re j 



1 Dr. Arthur Pieraon, Acts of the Holy Spirit, where a 
number of such sudden visitations are given. 
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8 And Peter answered unto her, Tell me whether ye sold the land for so 
much! And she said, Yea, for so much. 

9 Sut 11 Peter S unto her, How is it that ye have agreed together 'to tempt 
''the Spirit of the Lord? behold, the feet of them which have buried thy hus- 
band are at the door, and they shall carry thee out. 

10 IKfeli 6 down ?, l ffi$ at his feet, and y ^V d e ed up the ghost : and the young 
men came in and found her dead, and' tb^SlS&d^Mt'and buried net by her hus- 
band. 

i Cp. ch. 15. 10 & 1 Cor. 10. 9. j Cp. vers. 3, 4. 



turn with the news of the praise and honor re- 
ceived for their large gift. Then, weary and 
puzzled at his absence, his wife . . . came in to 
learn the reason. "A second assembly of the 
church might have been sitting, if the Jewish 
hours of prayer were rigidly attended to; but it 
is more likely that the apostles, and many with 
them, remained together during the absence of 
the young men who were attending to the 
burial/' i . 

Not knowing what was done. No one, it has 
been suggested, who had seen her, as yet had had 
courage to tell her of her husband's doom. It is 
quite possible they did not know where she was. 

8. Peter answered. unto her. Answered her 
inquiry, shown by her looks or the fact of her 
coming. Tell me whether ye sold the land for 
so much? Implying "and no more," pointing 
at the same time to the pile of gold Ananias had 
presented, or naming the sum. The question 
gave her the opportunity to retract and to state 
the truth. She could have saved her husband by 
refusing to join in his plan. She could now clear 
her own conscience by confession. But she shut 
the door of repentance by telling a lie. " A wil- 
ful falsehood is a cripple, and cannot stand alone. 
It is easy to tell one lie, hard to tell but one 
lie." 2 

9. Agreed together. Showing that the sin was 
deliberate, and therefore without palliation or ex- 
cuse. They were not overtaken by a sudden tor- 
nado, but plotted in calm sunshine. To tempt, 
rather to test, to try. " It was not a temptation, 
but a trial of the ability of the Spirit within the 
apostles to discover falsehood." 3 The Spirit of 
the Lord. To "tempt" God is to dare him, to 
put him to the test whether he will see the sin 
and punish it, or not, so that God and his govern- 
ment must be put into a false light before the 
world, or he must take notice of the offence. Be- 
hold, the feet of them which have buried thy 
husband are at the door. "As the cemeteries 
are always at some little distance outside the 
cities, the space of three hours would not be at all 
a long time for those engaged in the burial to be 
absent." * 



10. Then fell she down straightway at his 
feet. The death was not inflicted by Peter, but 
by God. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. I. Ananias grew 
bad, and remained bad, under the best of influ- 
ence, as Judas grew worse under the example 
and training of Jesus. In Ketsch's illustrations 
of Goethe's Faust, there is one plate where angels 
are dropping roses upon the demons who are con- 
tending for Faust's soul, and every rose falls like 
molten metal, burning and blistering wherever it 
touches. 

It is said that ice can be made in a red-hot 
crucible, and that no half-melted hailstone, but 
the hardest of ice. A pastor once said during a 
revival that his church was a mountain of ice in 
a sea of fire. So were Ananias and Sapphira 
amid the fervid religion of these early disciples. 
The sunshine and the rain which make the live 
tree flourish but hasten the dead tree to decay. 

11. " God Avill use us to aid his kingdom, as ex- 
amples or as warnings ; as lifeboats or as wrecks 
on dangerous rocks ; as Ulysses or Orpheus, show- 
ing how to escape the sirens ; or as the dead men's 
bones whitening the shore." 5 It is for us to de- 
cide which we will be. 

III. The fact that temptation is often suggested 
from without gives hope in the struggle against 
sin, for it would prove us much more deadened 
to good, and pervaded with evil, if all the sin 
grew out of our own natures. The same being 
who tempted Christ took hold of the evil in An- 
anias' heart and kindled it to a blaze with the 
fires of hell, picturing the honor and happiness 
he would gain from his sin, having the pleasures 
of goodness and sin at the same time. The flames 
of the pit were made to seem the radiance of 
heaven. 

A ship is safe on the ocean so long as the ocean 
is not in the ship. The Christian is safe in the 
world, with all its storms of temptation, so long 
as the world is not in the Christian. 

IV. But the fact of temptation is not an excuse 
for the sin. The sin was their own. It was their 
business to resist temptation and overcome it, 
and grow strong thereby. It was the battle that 
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11 And * great fear came upon 
things. 



church, and upon a authat a8 heard these 



k ver. 5. 



made victory possible. It was the Hill Difficulty, 
by which alone they could climb to wider and 
more glorious vision. They stumbled over the 
very stairway to glory. 

The value of this story lies not in the sin, but in 
the victory over the sin ; not in the falling, but 
in the rising again. It is true of churches as of 
individuals. 

" Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said 

That of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame." 1 

But the rungs of the ladder are made, not of the 
vices, but of the victories over them. 

V. A few counterfeit Christians do not prove 
that the gospel is a failure, or the church un- 
worthy. A few dead trees in the forest, or dried 
stalks in the fields, do not prove that spring is a 
failure, or that the sun does not impart real life. 
The debris at the edge of the Nile floods, left high 
and dry and useless, does not prove that those 
floods do not fertilize Egypt and make it a gar- 
den of fertility. Eotten apples on the ground do 
not prove that the tree is not good and does not 
bear good fruit. Men counterfeit bank-notes 
because there are good ones and the bank is 
sound. 

VI. We cannot fully understand the crime of 
Ananias, unless we consider that he first lied to 
himself before he lied to the church. He de- 
ceived himself as to his motives, offering excuses 
to himself in order to hide from himself the real 
reasons for his conduct. 

" To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man." 2 

" Friends, if we be honest with ourselves, 
We shall be honest with each other." 3 

VII. Truthfulness is the only condition on which 
human intercourse is possible, and it lies at the 
foundation of all personal character. No matter 
how bad a man is, there is room for hope with 
respect to him if he is essentially truthful and 
honest ; but if he is a liar, if truth and error are 
confounded in his own mind and character, there 
is nothing to build upon. Hence the terrible de- 
nunciations against liars and hypocrites in the 
Bible. The hypocrite is one who lies by his 
actions, and for a selfish purpose. Lying takes on 
as maiiy forms as the old man of the sea in the 
hands of Hercules. 



" Who dares think one thing and another tell 
My soul detests him as the gates of hell." * 

So in Eden, Ithuriel with his spear touched 
lightly the disguised tempter. 

" For no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to his own likeness." B 

GREAT INCREASE OF THE CHURCH, vers. 
11-16. 

God overruled this sad event so that it was 
compelled to aid in the building up of his king- 
dom. The sin itself was evil ; but the overcoming 
it worked good in three 'directions. 

I. IK SPIEITUAL LIFE. 11. Great fear came 
upon all the church. Not fear of man, but great 
awe in the presence of God ; great reverence for 
the Holy Spirit, great fear of sinning, great fear 
lest they might themselves be deceived. This led 
to careful living, to heart searchings, to watching 
and prayer. Their eyes were opened to spiritual 
realities. They realized the terrible nature of 
sin, the power and nearness of God's judg- 
ments against it. They lived in the presence 
of God's all-searching eye that penetrated into 
the recesses of the heart. They were conscious 
of sin. 

The church, ^KK\ricrlav, from SK, out, and Ka\eu, 
to call, " an assembly of citizens called outfrom their 
homes into some public place." Hence, in the Chris- 
tian sense, an assembly of Christians gathered for 
worship, and later, a more organized body of 
Christians. 

This is the first use of the word in the Acts, 
and probably implies at least the beginning of 
an organization of the Christian community, as a 
separate body. 

And upon as many as heard, but who had not 
become disciples. In these there would be a 
somewhat different phase of meaning to the 
word fear, see on 2 : 43. They not only felt awe 
and reverence, but were afraid to join a commu- 
nity where hypocrisy could be so severely pun- 
ished, and where there were eyes that could see 
the secret motives of the heart. This sifting pro- 
cess was necessary, since there was great danger 
that many might profess to be Christian's in order 
to obtain a support from the fund without work- 
ing. It would have been easy to gather into the 
fold many hypocrites who cared only for the 
loaves and fishes, and thus to bring disaster upon 
the good name of the disciples. 



1 Longfellow's Poems, " The Ladder of St, Augus- 
tine." 

2 Hamlet, I., 3. 

3 George Macdonald, in Marquis of Lassie, chap. Ixxi. 
< Pope's Iliad, 9 : 412. 
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12 And 'by the hands of the apostles were many signs and wonders wrought 
among the people ; and they were all m with one accord in " Solomon's 
porch. 

13 But of the rest durst no man join himself to them : ho b wbeit the people mag- 
nified them ; 

14 And believers p were the more added to the Lord, multitudes both of men 
and women ; 

1 5 Insomuch that they %ven u c g arriWut the sick into the streets, and laid 

on beds and couches, that, t g$^^ &$ffi&P might overshadow 
some one of them. 

I ch. 2. 43 & 4. 30 & 14. 3 & 19. 11. Mark 16. 20. Rom. 15. 19. 2 Cor. 12. 12. Heb: 2. 4. m See ch. 1. 14. 
n ch. 3. 11. John 10. 23. o ver. 26. ch. 2. 47 & 4. 21. p Cp. ch. 6. 1, 2. q Cp. ch. 19. 12. r Mark 6. 65, 
66. s Cp. 2 Kin. 4. 29 & Matt. 14. 36. 



II. IN NUMBERS. 12. Many signs and won- 
ders. Miracles regarded in two aspects : Signs 
signifying the teaching of the miracles, that they 
proved the divine power working through the 
apostles, and expressed the loving-kindness and 
helpfulness of Christ and his religion. Some may 
have misunderstood the death of Ananias as if it 
were characteristic of Christianity. But the great 
number of healings of disease would correct the 
impression. Wonders, expresses the marvellous- 
ness of the apostles' work, which would attract 
attention to the new religion. 

And they, the hody of believers, whoever came 
at any time to the gatherings. Were all with one 
accord, drawn by the same purpose, attracted 
together. In Solomon's porch (see on 3: 11). 
This was the regular meeting place of the Chris- 
tians, for the numbers had grown so great that 
no private house could contain them. But in this 
great cloistered court open to everybody they 
could meet together, listen to the teaching of the 
apostles, and bring the sick to them for healing. 

13. And of the rest, etc. " The conduct of the 
people is strongly contrasted with the cowardice 
of the rest. By the people is meant the undis- 
tinguished mass, who, safe in their number 'and 
obscurity, expressed openly their admiration of 
tlio apostles; while the rest, men of any posi- 
tion, as rulers, scribes, or priests, durst not openly 
side with the apostles." 1 This interpretation 
seems necessary from the contrast of "the rest " 
with " but the people." But this depends on the 
meaning of join himself, Ko\\a,ffOai, to join. " In 
all but two instances the word implies a forced, 
unnatural, or unexpected -union." Thus the same 
verb is used of the prodigal when he " joined him- 
self to a citizen of that country." "The verb 
means to glue or cement. Very expressive here, 
implying that he forced himself upon the citizen, 
who was unwilling to engage him, and who took 



him into service only upon persistent entreaty." 2 
Therefore the more probable meaning of the 
phrase is, that " the great companies of these be- 
lievers in Jesus would thus meet, no one hinder- 
ing them, no one crowding them or listening with 
jealous ears to their words. Those who made up 
the crowds who usually thronged those courts 
left them alone, reverently keeping away from the 
groups of the followers of Jesus, the people gen- 
erally regarding them with a kind of fear mingled 
with admiration . " 3 

But the people, in distinction from the rulers, 
magnified them, regarded them as very great and 
honorable. 

14. And believers. From this crowd of people 
who did not intrude upon or interfere, but were 
gradually impressed with the truth and spirit of 
the apostles, and joined them as fellow Christians. 

Both of men and women. " This constant re- 
ference to the share of women in the ministry of 
the gospel and the life of the church is char- 
acteristic of St. Luke in both his writings." 4 

III. IN DEEDS OP HELPFULNESS. 15. Brought 
forth the sick into the streets, through which 
the apostles would pass on their way between their 
homes and the temple. 

On beds, nXwiav, from K\(v<a, to recline, a gen- 
eral word for a bed or couch, used of the couches 
on which the Orientals reclined at meals, implying 
some kind of framework. Couches, KpafifiaTuv, 
rude pallets, merely thick padded quilts or mats. 

That at least the shadow of Feter passing by. 
It is not said that any were healed by Peter's 
shadow, though the mention of the people's acts 
implies that they were. Compare with similar 
instances where the persons were cured, Matt. 
2 : 20 ; Mark. G : 56 ; Acts 19 : 12. " In this and 
similar narratives (Acts 19 : 12), Christian faith 
finds no difficulty whatever. All miraculous 
working is an exertion of the direct power of the 
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5 : 16-18. 



IGAndthereX^ametol-etherthe multitude # O m the cities TOUM about nnt JeiUSO- 

lem, 'bringing sick folk?' and them^ilat 1 were vexed with unclean spirits: and 
they were healed every one. 

17 Su? 11 the high priest rose up, and all they that were with him 1 (which is the 
sect of the S&d'du-geeg), and tliey were filled with Ittty, 11 ' 

18 And laid their hands on the apostles, and put them in 



t Mark 16. 17, 18. u See Matt. 22. 23. v oh. 13. 45. James 3. 14, 16. Cp. cli. 7. 9 & 17. 5. w See Luke 21. 12. 



All-powerful, . . . and whether He will use any 
instrument in doing this, or what instrument, 
must depend altogether on His own purpose in 
the miracle the effect to be produced on the 
recipients, beholders, or hearers. Without His 
special selection and enabling, all instruments 
were vain; with them, all are capable. What is 
a hand or a voice more than a shadow, except 
that the analogy of the ordinary instrument is a 
greater help to faith in the recipient ? " 1 

WHAT is A MIKACLE ? The true definition of 
a miracle helps us to understand and believe in 
miracles. A miracle is the personal intervention 
of God by his will into the chain of cause and 
effect in nature. It is such an intervention as 
shows the presence and action of a supernatural 
power. It is not a " breaking of the laws of na- 
ture," nor " the suspension of the laws of nature," 
nor any change in the laws of nature, but simply 
God's doing with his infinite power the same 
quality of action, though vastly greater in degree, 
that we do every hour when we exert our personal 
will amid the forces of nature. I lift up a book, 
I turn on the water from the water-works, and 
make a shower on my parched lawn or garden. 
I stop a part of the machinery in the factory and 
rescue a child caught in its wheels. I turn on or 
turn off the electric light. These acts break no 
law of nature, they suspend none, they change 
none. They are simply the intervention of my 
personal will into the laws. It is the same when 
God, by his infinite power, lifts up a mountain 
or raises the dead. It is his personal will touch- 
ing nature and showing that God himself is there. 

16. Out of the cities round about; showing 
how extensive this work was. With unclean 
spirits. The subject of " demoniacal posses- 
sion " will be found discussed in chap. 16 : 6. 

Were healed every one. There were no fail- 
ures to mar the influence of the apostles' teach- 
ing. 2 

THE SECOND PERSECUTION, vers. 17-42. 

I. THE APOSTLES IMPRISONED. 17. The high 
priest, Annas. See on 4 : fj. Hose up, not from 
his seat, but from his inactivity and indifference. 



He woke up to the situation. "It is the same 
Greek word that is used of the insurrections of 
Theudas and Judas (vers. 36, 37). " 8 They rose 
up to attack the new religion. All they that 
were with him. His party, his friends and ad- 
herents. The sect, a'/pe<m (of which our word 
"heresy " is almost a transliteration), from aipeu, 
to take, in the middle voice to take for one's self, 
to choose from among many things. Hence, a'lpevis 
is "strictly the choice of an opinion contrary to 
those usually received," a sect (section), a heresy. 

The Sadducees "say that there is no resurrec- 
tion. . . . Thuy deny the continuance of the soul 
and the punishment's and rewards of the world 
below. . . . According to their teaching, souls per- 
ish together with bodies. . . . The Sadducees, 
by denying the resurrection and immortality in 
general, renounced at the same time the entire 
Messianic hope, at least in that form which later 
Judaism had given it." 4 " Josephus states that 
most of the higher class in his day were skeptics 
or Sadducees, though the mass of the people 
were Pharisees." 5 

Were filled with indignation, $Aou (of which 
our zeal is a transcript), from e'w, to boil with 
heat ; hence, ardor, then jealousy, an envious and 
contentious rivalry boiling over with passion and 
intense feeling. What the historian is describ- 
ing is an outbreak of party feeling. The whole 
influence of the Sadducean party is called forth 
by their antagonism to the doctrine of the resur- 
rection and their envy at the growth of the new 
movement. They were losing their power over 
the people. The teaching of the apostles was a 
strong condemnation of their past and present 
conduct. If Jesus was really the Messiah, then 
they had virtually committed treason against 
their nation in crucifying him, and there was 
danger of an uprising of the people against them 
on that account. There was but one alternative 
for them. They must either accept of Jesus as 
the Messiah, or they must put a stop to the pro- 
gress of the gospel. 

18. Laid their hands. Omit "their." On the 
apostles. The apostles as a body, perhaps the 
whole twelve, were arrested. " It is clear from 
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19 But "'an 6 angel of the Lord by night v opened the prison doors, and brought 
them out* 11 ' and said, 

20 Go 1 ye , and stand and speak in the temple to the people all z the words of 
this 6 ill!: 

21 And when they heard $# c they entered into the temple d && WST' 
and taughb. . But the high priest came, and they that were with him, and 
called the council together, and all e the senate of the children of Israel, and 
sent to the p $so s n-uouse to have them brought. 



x See ch. 8. 26. 
b ch. 3. 15 & 11. 18. 



y ch. 12. 10 & 16. 26. s Op. John G. 63, 68 & Phil. 2. 16. a Op. ch. 13. 46 & 22. 4 & 28. 28. 
c vers. 25, 42. d Cp. John [8. 2]. e Judith 4. 8. 



this that, though St. Luke has only mentioned 
the speeches of Peter, with some slight notice 
that John also was a speaker, yet all the apostles 
were busy, and could have been quoted as preach- 
ers and teachers had it been any part of the com- 
piler's purpose to write a history of all the apos- 
tles." i 

Put them in the common prison, eV Typ^o-ei 
S-qfuofflcf, in public ward or keeping, but by means 
of prison, ver. 19, -njs <j>v\a.Krjs. This was a tem- 
porary imprisonment, to await a summons and 
trial before the Sanhedrim on the following day, 
as it was now too late to assemble the members, 
and it was illegal to try any one after sunset. 2 

II. THE APOSTLES RELEASED BY AN ANGEL. 
19. But. This is a divine but, which deranges all 
their plans. 8 The (R. V. " an ") angel of the 
Lord. One of the " ministering spirits sent forth 
to minister for them who shall be heirs of salva- 
tion " (Heb. 1 : 14). " In this book of the Acts 
the word angel occurs twenty times."* "Six 
distinct works of angels are related (chaps. 5 : 19 ; 
8 : 26 ; 10 : 3 ; 12 : 7, 23 ; 27 : 23)." 

"I believe that angels wait on us as truly 
as ever they waited on Abraham, or Jacob, or 
Moses, or Elijah, or Mary, or Jesus himself. The 
mediaeval painters were fond of filling the back- 
ground of the Infancy with countless angels ; the 
representation, though literally false, was morally 
true. I believe that angels are encamping around 
them that fear the Lord." 5 

" Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." 

Opened the prison doors. Silently, without 
the knowledge of the guards (ver. 22), who were 
asleep or had relaxed their vigilance, being con- 
fident of the strength of their prison. 

REASONS FOR THIS MIRACLE. Objections have 
been made to this miracle as useless, the circum- 
.stances requiring no such divine intervention. 



But 1. It was a source of strength and courage 
to the apostles through the assurance of God's 
approval of their course. 

2. It was a great advantage to the cause, as 
they went on preaching the gospel, impressing 
the people that it was God's cause, and the apos- 
tles were his messengers, speaking his truth. 

3. It was a direct refutation of the Sadducees' 
doctrine, a blow at their position. 

4. It-tended to impress the minds of the enemies 
of the apostles with respect for them as under 
God's special protection, and probably suggested 
to Gamaliel (vers. 34-39) his fear that by oppos- 
ing the apostles the rulers might be opposing God 
himself. 

5. Hence, it influenced the result of the trial, 
and made the escape from prison a type of their 
greater deliverance from the power and wicked 
desires of the rulers. 

20. Go ... speak in the temple. There was 
to be no attempt made to conceal their escape. 
They were simply to go about their duty, as if 
nothing had happened. Speak ... to the peo- 
ple. Who were hungering for the words of this 
life. R. V. prints Life with a capital L (as Way 
with a capital W, Acts 19 : 9, 23) to show that it 
was a name for the gospel. It was the life that 
Jesus brought to earth, spiritual life, eternal life, 
here and hereafter. It was the life manifested 
and assured in the resurrection of Jesus. It was 
therefore the word of salvation (Acts 13 : 26). 

21. They entered into the temple early in 
the morning, M rbi> opQpov. " The exact mean- 
ing of the preposition is that they entered into 
the temple bij dawn, having been set at liberty 
during the night and waiting for the opening of 
the temple doors at dawn." 7 

III. THE SANHEDRIM PUZZLED. Called the 
council, a-weSpiov, Sanhedrim, and, better 
" even " all the senate, yepovcriav, " from yepwv, 
an old man, like, the Latin senatus, from senex, 
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R. M. Patterson, D. D., LL. D. 

Milton. 7 Kendall. 
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5 : 22-27. 



22 But when the officers that caine 1 and found them not in the prison 1 , and they re- 
turned, and told, 

23 Saying, The gfeSffigStt shut w ft h all safety, and the keepers standing 
without before ^ Q doors : but'when we had opened, we found no man within. 

24 Now when theWeh prlest an(i 'the captain of the temple and the chief priests 
heard these "o?!I; they were much plSpi&concerning them whereunto this would grow. 

25 And there came one and told them, saylngl Behold, the men whom ye put in the 
prison ' are fXWtortaSSfil 1 and teaching the people. 

26 Then went the * captain with the officers, and brought them, but without 
violence ; for *' they feared the people, lest they should have b ^ een stoned. 

27 And when they had brought them, they set them before the council; AM 
the high priest asked them, 

/ver. 26. See ch. 4. 1. g ver. 21. Aver. 24. i ver. 13. Se0 ch. 4. 21. 



old, taking on very early an official sense, the 
notion of age being merged in that of dignity. 
Thus in Homer yepovres are the chiefs who form 
the king's council. Compare the Latin patres, 
fathers, the title used in addressing the Koman 
senate." l 

"Meyer, Alford, and Stier (so M. K. Vincent) 
understand by the words which are translated 
all the senate that a special meeting of elders was 
summoned to assist the Sanhedrim in this diffi- 
cult matter of suppressing the teaching respect- 
ing the resurrection of the crucified Jesus ; but 
the same word senate, which occurs only here in 
the New Testament, in the second book of the 
Maccabees is constantly used for the Sanhedrim. 
The meaning here seems to be that on this occa- 
sion there was a meeting of the whole council, 
including all the elders who were members of 
it," 2 "in contrast with the hasty and informal 
gathering which had dealt with Peter and John, 
as related in 4 : 5, 6." 8 

22. When the officers, krqperai, from vir6, un- 
der, and epe'-njs, a rower, one who rows in a galley, 
as distinguished from a soldier ; hence, an attend- 
ant, assistant, ' ' In medical language used of the 
attendant or assistant of the principal physician." 
These officers were probably some of the temple 
guard, who were at the disposal of the Sanhedrim 
for service.* 

23. The prison . . . shut, . . . keepers . . . 
before the doors. There were no apparent signs 
of escape ; no precaution had been relaxed. 

24. The high priest, who had ordered the arrest. 
The captain, who was responsible for the prisoners. 



They doubted of, Siyirdpow, from Sid, through, 
and airopea), to be without a way out. The word 
expresses the thought that they had searched 
through the whole list of possible ways of escape 
from their perplexity, and found no way out ; no 
solution to their puzzle, no pathway from the 
wilderness of doubt in which they Avere lost. 

Whereunto this would grow. What would 
be the final outcome, with the divine favor and 
power against them. Blass interprets the sen- 
tence as meaning that they were perplexed as to 
how it could be done. 

25. Behold the men, instead of hiding them- 
selves as if afraid, are standing in the temple, 
the most public of places, and are busy about 
their usual duty of teaching the people, in direct 
defiance of the authorities who had imprisoned 
them. 5 

IV. THE APOSTLES AGAIN BROUGHT BEFORE 
THE SANHEDRIM. 26. Brought them without 
violence; for they feared the people. What 
a contrast with the courage of the apostles ! 
" Godliness concerts men into heroes ; ungodli- 
ness, into cowards." 6 All that the apostles did 
was in behalf of the people. They had helped 
them, cured them, supplied their wants, brought 
them new hope and new life. It would be dan- 
gerous to arouse their passions by ill treating 
their friends, and especially if this were done by 
those who themselves lorded it over the people, 
and did little for their good. 

27. They set them, effTyo-av, caused them to 
stand. " During the investigation the judges 
would sit, 6 : 15 ; 23 : 3, the accused, the witnesses, 



1 M. E. Vincent, in Word Studies. 

2 Schaif. See Schiirer's Jewish People, div. ii., vol. i. 
p. 172. 

s Kendall. 

* Edersheim's Temple and its Services, pp. 119, 120. 

6 This word picture by Luke is constructed like those 
paintings in the Louvre which are mounted in frames 
which turn on a pivot. When the spectator has been im- 



pressed with the scene before him, a spring is touched, 
the picture turns, and exposes the reverse side which 
completes the intended impression. So in this picture, 
on the one side are the rulers doing all they can to put a 
stop to the gospel ; on the other are the angels and 
apostles, and the church growing stronger and larger all 
the time. 
Starke. 



5 : 28-32. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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28 Saying, DW , V ? we > straitly c S"S d you that ye Bhould not to teach in this name! 
and' behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your tSffl; and * intend to bring 
this man's blood upon us. 

29 T ilS? Peter and the other apostles answered and said, 'We tt to obey God 
rather than men. 

30 m The God of our fathers " raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, gSwiSS'SSi on p a 
tree. 

31 5 Him ^d 1 God B ^\t & with his right hand to Je r a Prince and s a Saviour, 
' for to " give repentance to Israel, and ' ( ?emuffi 8 of sins. 

32 And v we are uis witnesses of these things ; and w so is also the Holy Ghost, 
* whom God hath given to them that obey him. 

j ch. 4. 18. As ch. 2. 23, 36 & 3. 15 & 4. 10 & 7. 52. Matt. 27. 25. I Cp. ch. 4. 19, 20. 7ft See ch. 3. 13. n See 
ch. 2. 24. o ch. 10. 39. Gal. 3. 13. See Luke 24. 20. p ch. 13. 29. 1 Pet. 2. 24. q See ch. 2. 33. r See ch. 3. 
15. s See Luke 2. 11. t Luke 24. 47. See Luke 5. 32. u ch. 11. 18. 2 Tim. 2. 25. Cp. Kom. 2. 4. v See 
Luke 24. 48. w Cp. ch. 15. 28 & John 15. 26, 27 & Heb. 2. 4 & 1 John 5. 7. x See ch. 2. 4. 



and those speaking, stood, Mark 14 : 57, 60 ; Acts 
4: 7."* 

28. Did not we should read as an assertion, 
not a question. 

Straitly command. The Greek words are 
"commanded with a command," expressing in- 
tensity. 

Filled Jerusalem. Showing the success of their 
teaching. 

And intend, plan, propose. To bring this 
man's blood upon us. Bring on them " the ven- 
geance of the people for the murder of Jesus." 
It was this charge so often repeated, branding 
them as traitors, and sustained by facts, that 
stirred them so deeply. But in reality the apos- 
tles wished not vengeance, but salvation for both 
the rulers and the nation. 

V. PETER'S ARGUMENT. 29. Then Peter. The 
usual spokesman for all. He was the quickest to 
frame the words that expressed the thoughts of 
all. Many hearts, but one voice. And the other 
apostles. Standing by his side, praying that 
God will give him the right words, endorsing 
what he says as their own. Thus in every reli- 
gious meeting all hearts should join in what one 
voice says. 

Answered. Critics have noticed the structure 
of Peter's brief defence as one of the finest speci- 
mens of pleading on record, clear, direct, true, 
personal ; an argument without a flaw. Of course 
only the barest outlines are given in this report. 
See Peter's previous addresses. 

FIRST. THE PRINCIPLE WHICH SHOWED 
THEIR CONDUCT TO BE EIGHT. We ought to 
obey God rather than men. The same principle 
they had uttered on their former trial (4: 19). 
Their duty, conscience, God, the inalienable 
rights of men, approved of their conduct. "Soc- 



rates avowed this principle in his defence ; and 
unless the plea be valid, he died as a felon and 
not as a martyr." 2 

SECOND. THEY WERE TRUE TO THE GOD OF 
THE JEWS. 30. The God of our fathers. Whom 
. the rulers professed to obey. The God who had 
made the nation, who had promised the Messiah. 
Kaised up. Sent into the world. He did all 
that was needful for making Jesus the Messiah. 
Thus the God whom the rulers acknowledged as 
the true God was on the side of the apostles. 

THIRD. THE RULERS HAD TRIED BEFORE TO 
PUT A STOP TO THE GOSPEL. Whom ye slew. 
The Greek word means "slew with your own 
hands." Peter tells them the simple truth with- 
out passion, but also without reserve. Hanged 
on a tree. On the wood ; crucified. You, the 
leaders, arrayed yourselves against God, against 
your own God. 

FOURTH. THEY HAD UTTERLY FAILED, FOR 
THEY WERE FIGHTING AGAINST GOD. 31. Him 
hath God exalted. By raising him from the 
dead, by the ascension. With his right hand. 
Indicating the power exerted and the divine 
favor. To be a Prince. To whom all Israel owes 
obedience. Before whom every knee shall yet 
bow, whose kingdom shall extend over the whole 
world. The humble cross has become the centre 
of the world ; the despised one is the King of 
kings and Lord of lords. And a Saviour, from 
their sins and the consequences of their sins. 
Jesus is always Lord of those whom he saves. 
To believe on Jesus is to take him as both Saviour 
and Master. 

FIFTH. STILL GOD DESIRES TO SAVE THEM. 
Peter uses his opportimity to pre t ich the gospel 
of grace to these rulers. To give repentance. 
"The death, resurrection, ascension, and ever- 



Knowling. 



a Hackett. 
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5 : 33-35. 



oo When 4-1-,^-rr 

00 But they, when tliey 

them. 



f, they ,,-,,-. rt n4- to the heart, ravi ,-i took council j._ _!__. 
tills, v WCl'6 CUt to the Heart, ana W ere minded tO Slay 



34 Sutthe t ?e 8tood re up one in the council, a Phar'i-see, named * Ga-ma'li-el, a a 
doctor of the law, had in repl honour a " 1 one aU the people, and commanded to put 
the ai) m s en es forth a little 



35 And he said unto them, Ye men of Israel, take heed to yourselves 



intend to do as touching these men. 
ing these men, what ye are about to do. 



y ch. 7. 64. Cp. ch. 2. 37. z ch. 22. 3. a See Luke 5. 17. 



living intercession are all part of one atoning 
work, having all the one object, the redemption 
of men from sin." To Israel. As a nation, so 
that they should not be destroyed, as they were 
less than forty years later, but would not have 
been if they had repented ; and as individuals, so 
that their sins might be forgiven. And forgive- 
ness, remission, of sins. The sin taken away, 
including both pardon, relief from punishment, 
and cleansing of the soul from sin and sinning. 

VI. GAMALIEL'S ARGUMENT. 33. They were 
cut to the heart, " SteTrpiovro, from Sid, through, 
and irplw, to 'saw; hence, to saw through, to saw 
asunder; tropically, in the passive, to be sawn 
through mentally, to be rent by passion or vexation, 
to be exasperated," They were in a rage because 
their plans were being thwarted by a common 
man, who was yet so bold and truthful. Their 
consciences were touched, and yet they were not 
willing to obey them. Their souls were a battle- 
field of conflicting passions. The voice of the 
spirit was speaking to them. It is not religion 
that disturbs the soul, but resistance to its man- 
dates. And took counsel. Not how they might 
learn the truth, not how they might be saved 
from sin, but to slay them. As if breaking the 
alarm bell would put out the fire, or destroying 
the accuser would bring innocence to the ac- 
cused. 

34. Then stood ... up one in the council, a 
Pharisee. Hence of a party opposed to the Sad- 
ducees, who had been leaders of this persecution. 
But both parties joined in it. The Pharisees' 
anger might be modified by the blow at the Sad- 
ducees' doctrine that there was no resurrection. 
" Gamaliel (son of Symeon, and grandson of Hil- 
lel), best known to Christians as the teacher of 
Saul, was the last rabbi who became famous at 
Jerusalem for wisdom and learning." * " He was 
the first teacher of the seven to whom the title 
of Rabban was given (higher than Rab or Rabbi) ; 
. . . and his personal influence was no doubt at 
its height about the time described in this chap- 
ter." 2 " As among the Schoolmen Aquinas and 



Bonaventura were called respectively the 'An- 
gelic ' and 'Seraphic Doctor,' so Gamaliel among 
the Jews has received the name of the ' Beauty 
of the Law,' and the Talmud says, 'since Rab- 
ban Gamaliel died, the glory of the Law has 
ceased.' " 3 "It was the tradition of the ancient 
Greek church from the fifth century that he was 
converted to Christianity, and baptized, along 
with his son Abibus and Nicodemus, by St. 
Peter and St. John. This story of Gamaliel's 
secret adherence to Christianity goes even much 
farther back. There is a curious Christian novel 
or romance, which dates back to close upon the 
year 200, called the Clementine Recognitions.* 
We find the same tradition in the sixty-fifth chap- 
ter of the first book of these Recognitions. 1 ' 1 5 

Put the apostles forth a little space. That 
the discussion might be the more unrestrained, 
and perhaps that the apostles might not take too 
much encouragement from his mild words. 

35. And said. Gamaliel was not inspired ; and 
none of his words, however wise they may be, can 
be quoted as words of inspiration. It is neces- 
sary to bear this in mind because his counsel " to 
refrain from these men, etc.," is often quoted as 
an inspired utterance, and his words are often 
spoken of as being the words of Luke. This 
they are in no sense any more than the words of 
Gallio, or Felix, or Agrippa, or the words of 
Satan in the book of Job, are divinely in- 
spired. 

Luke could easily have obtained his facts from 
Saul, a pupil of Gamaliel and perhaps a member 
of the Sanhedrim at this time. 

THE OBJECT. To persuade the rulers to 
cease persecuting, and to patiently await develop- 
ments. 

Take heed to yourselves. Be very careful 
what you do. Look at the matter from every 
point of view. 

THE ARGUMENT. Two examples from recent 
Jewish history from which to learn how it is wise 
to act in the present case. (1) The case of Theu- 
das, great pretensions, but utter failure. 



1 Kendall. 

2 So Knowling. s Schaff. 

* Published by T. and T. Clark, in The Ante-Nicene 



Libranj. Knowling says that no credence whatever can 
be attributed to this tradition. 
o Prof. Stokes. 



5 : 36, 37. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



36 For 6 before these days rose up Theu'das, c *$ff himself out to be some- 
body; to whom a number of men, about four hundred, joined themselves: 
who was slain ; and all, as many as obeyed him, were disposed; and br t?anfe t to 
nought. 

37 After this man rose up Ju'das of GaTi-lee in the days of the d enrolment, and 
drew away s JmTo}the people after him: he also perished; and all, even as many 

cl.S Obeyed Mm, Were scatlered'alroad. 

6 Cp. ch. 21. 38. c ch. 8. 9. Cp. Gal. 2. 6 & 6. 3. d Op. Luke 2. 2. 



36. For before these days rose up Theudas. 
A Theudas is mentioned by Josephus (Ant., 20: 
5, 1), who revolted against the Romans ; but he 
places him in A. D. 44 or 45, ten or twelve years 
after this speech was made. Either Josephus was 
mistaken as to the date, as Kendall and others 
think, or the Theudas Gamaliel mentions is a 
different one from the Theudas of Josephus. 
For " we cannot suppose that St. Luke could have 
made the gross blunder attributed to him in the 
face of his usual accuracy." x The supposition 
of a different Theudas is vastly more probable. 
"No one who finds Luke to be a trustworthy 
historian in the rest of his history will see any 
difficulty ... in believing that more than one 
impostor may have taken the name of Theudas ; 
that one Theudas, amid the troubles that fol- 
lowed the death of Herod the Great (a period 
about which we have no information except that 
there were great troubles calling for the presence 
of the Roman army from the province of Syria), 
or in some earlier time, pretended to be some- 
body, and found 400 followers ; and that another 
Theudas, about A. D. 44-46, called himself a 
prophet, and led after him a great part of the 
Jewish people." 2 

For there were many uprisings and false Mes- 
siahs during this half century (see Christ's warning 
in Matt. 24 : 5, 11). Moreover Theudas was a very 
common name, like Simon and Judas. " Josephus 
describes four men bearing the name of Simon 
within forty years, and three that of Judas within 
ten years, all of whom were instigators of rebel- 
lion." 

Still further, the name Theudas is a contraction 
of Theodorus, " the gift of God," and is the Greek 
equivalent of several familiar Hebrew names, as 
Jonathan, Matthias, Matthew, which have the 
same meaning. 

We see the probability of this more clearly from 
some modern instances. " The Tractarian move- 
ment is not yet (1890) qxiite sixty years old. It 
has not therefore yet passed out of the sphere of 
personal experience. It started in Oxford dur- 
ing the thirties, and there in Oxford we find at 



that very period two divines named William 
Palmer, both favoring the Tractarian views, both 
eminent writers and scholars, but yet tending 
finally in different directions, for one William 
Palmer became a Roman Catholic, while the other 
remained a devoted son "of the Reformation. Or, 
to come to still more modern times : there was 
an Irish movement in 1848 which numbered 
amongst its most prominent leaders a William 
Smith O'Brien, and there is now an Irish move- 
ment of the same character, and it also numbers 
a William O'Brien amongst its most prominent 
leaders. A Parnell leads the movement for repeal 
of the Union in 1890; Ninety years earlier a 
Parnell resigned high office sooner than consent 
to the consummation of the same legislative union 
of Great Britain and Ireland. We might indeed 
produce parallel cases without number from the 
range of history." 3 There has lately occurred, 
in my former parish at Natick, Mass., a similar 
instance. A maiden lady named Mary Ann Morse 
left $50,000 or more for a public library. A few 
years after, another lady of the same town, named 
Mary Ann Morse, left $150,000 for a hospital. One 
was a maiden, the other married into the name, 
but they were not relatives even by marriage, the 
two Morse families having no known relationship. 

Who was slain. "In both the examples fur- 
nished by Gamaliel, the ringleader was slain, 
a fact which serves Gamaliel's purpose, for it re- 
minded the council that they need not take counsel 
to slay the apostles ; for if they were disturbers 
they would naturally come to that end." 4 

37. Judas of Galilee, with Zadock the Pharisee, 
during the early years of our Lord, when Quirinus 
ordered a census for taxation, had raised the 
standard of revolt, with the watchwords, " It is 
not lawful to pay tribute to C;esar." " We have 
no Lord and Master but God." The Roman land 
tax was regarded as an insult. " Josephus speaks 
of Jndas as a Gaulonite (Ant., 18 : 1, 1) ; but 
also he frequently, as botli Belser and Wendt 
point out, speaks of him as a Galilean (Ant., 18 : 
1, G ; 20 : 5, 2 ; B. J., 2 : 8, 1, and 17, 8). But 
the name Galilean might easily be given to him, 



1 Knowling. See Blass, Ada Apostolorum, p. 00. 

2 Prof. Ramsay, Was Christ born in Bethlehem, p. 259. 



3 Prof. Stokes in Expositors' Bible. 

4 Hanna. 
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5 : 38, 39. 



38 And now I say unto you, Refrain from these men, and let them alone : 
for c if this counsel or this work be of men, it will g! oS&wEV 

39 But if 'it Is 6 of God, ye w ui not n be awe to overthrow them; "lest haply ye be found 
even to beating against God. 



e Lam. 3.37. /Prov. 21.30. Isai. 8. 9,10. Nab, 1.9. g 2 Chr. 13. 12. 2 Mace. 7. 19. Op. oh. 11. 17. 



because Galilee was the scene of his exploits, 
or because Garaala, his home, belonged to Lower 
Gaulonitis, which was reckoned as part of 
Galilee." 1 

The accuracy of St. Luke in the account of 
Judas is remarkable, for Gamaliel speaks of his 
insurrection as coming to nothing. He could so 
speak, say in 34 or 35 A. D., but not some ten 
years later, when the followers of Judas had again 
gathered together, and formed a kind of school 
or party under the name of Zealots, who played 
an active part in the Jewish wars. 2 But all that 
is said in Yerse 37 is that his followers were scat- 
tered abroad. 

THE APPLICATION. Therefore cease from in- 
terfering ; for that is the wisest course, whatever 
the facts may be as to these men. 

38. Refrain from these men, aWo-rrjTe, stand 
away from them. 

Let them alone, etSo-are, permit them to do what 
they wish, lay no restraints on them. 

For (1) On the one hand, if this counsel. 
From con, "together," and sulere, "to consult 
together," hence, " deliberate purpose or plan." 
Distinguish from council in ver. 34, which is from 
con, " together," and calare, " to call," " an as- 
sembly called together." Counsel was the pur- 
pose or plan of the apostles, work was the execu- 
tion of the purpose. Be of men, of human origin, 
of worldly purpose, carried on by only human 
power. It will come to nought, as in the cases 
of Theudas and Judas. Such work as the apostles 
conducted, and in the way they conducted it, could 
not succeed unless God was in it. The whole 
Roman power would rise against any insurrection 
or any attempt to raise up a new kingdom. The 
Sanhedrim could well leave the apostles to them, 
as the past history of the Jews proved. 

(2) On the other hand, for there is only one 
alternative, ver. 39, if it be of God (the indicative 
implying that it was of God, as the subjunctive in 
the previous verse left room for doubt) . 8 ' ' There 
may also be an underlying contrast between the 
transitoriness of all mere human schemes, all of 



which would be overthrown, and the certainty of 
that which is 'of God,' and which has him for 
its Author." 4 Ye cannot overthrow it. You 
will labor in vain, you yourselves will be de- 
feated. 5 

Ye be found even to fight against God, 
0EO/U&XOI) God-Jighters. They fight against God 
(1) who oppose the truth, as distinguished from 
the forms in which men hold the truth ; (2) . who 
oppose the laws of nature whether in the soul or 
in physical things ; (3) who are opposed to right- 
eousness and love and the moral law, especi- 
ally its application to themselves ; (4) who rebel 
against the assured providence of God ; (5) who 
oppose Jesus Christ and the gospel of salvation. 

So doing they would be as helpless as a leaf be- 
fore a tornado, or an insect in the way of an express 
train. "One with God is a majority; " but the 
Avhole world against God is a hopeless minority. 

GAMALIEL'S PLAN FOB THE TREATMENT OF 
EKKOR. The sentiment of Gamaliel is full of 
wisdom in regard to the treatment of error. Jesus 
himself said, " Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up" 
(Matt. 15 : 13). For (1) the very way to exalt 
error into notice, and to confirm men in it, is to 
oppose it in a harsh, authoritative, and unkind 
manner. (2) Error, if left alone, will often die 
away itself. The interest of men in it will often 
cease as soon as it ceases to be opposed ; and hav- 
ing nothing to fan the flame, it will expire. It is 
not so with truth. (3) This does not mean that 
error is to do all the talking, and truth never 
attempt to set the people right. But (4) the 
power of truth is positive. In the presence of 
error preach the truth, and live the gospel, tak- 
ing as little notice of the error as possible. C.ne 
revival of religion is worth more to put down 
infidelity than a million books full of unanswer- 
able arguments. Pull up weeds as need be, but 
he that would have a good garden must pay his 
chief attention to sowing good seed, and cultur- 
ing good plants, in the very culture of which the 
weeds are destroyed. 



1 Knowling. 

2 See Knowling, pp. 159, ICO. 

3 Some think this change of moods indicates that 
Gamaliel felt that the cause of the apostles was from God. 
Others think that the indicative was used because the 
second is the case the assertion of the apostles with 
which the Sanhedrim had to deal. 



4 Knowling. 

5 Compare the Norse legends of Thor, in the home of 
Odin, trying to drain a cup, and finding the ocean behind 
it, and to lift a cat, and finding it a part of the world-ser- 
pent girding the earth. See Carlyle's Heroes and Hero 
Worship, "The Hero as Divinity," and Suggestive Il- 
lustrations on the Acts, p. 208. * 



5 : 40-42. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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40 And to him they agreed : and '' when they had called the apostles un to beaten 
& ''they ^&^S^^& not to speak in the name of Jesus, and let them 
go. 

41 TIM" therefore departed from the presence of the council, 'rejoicing that they 
were counted worthy Ho suffer aiS&r for 't&JfSSSS: 

42 And everyW TO m * ne temple and in e at e h y om e " se ' they ceased not to teach and to 
" preach "Jesus M tKe Christ. 



h eh. 4. 18. i Cp. ch. 22. 19 & Mark 13. 9 & Luke 23. 16. j 1 Pet. 4. 13, 14, 16. See Matt. 5. 12. k ch. 9. 16 
& 21. 13. Cp. Rom. 1. 5. See John 15. 21. / Lev. 24. 11, 16. Phil. 2. 9. 3 John 7. m ch. 2. 46. n ch. 8. 35 
& 11. 20 & 17. 18. o See ch. 18. 5. 

VII. THE APOSTLES BEATEN AND RELEASED. 
40. And when they had . . . beaten them. "St. 
Paul, as he tells us in 2 Cor. 11 : 24, was five times 
flogged by the Jews. When the Jews inflicted 
this punishment the culprit was tied to a pillar in 
the synagogue ; the executioner, armed with a 
scourge of three distinct lashes, inflicted the pun- 



worthy to suffer shame, 

This is an instance of what rhetoricians 



vai. 




FLAGELLUM OB SCOURGE. 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 
The Jewish scourge consisted of three thongs, one of ox 
hide, and two of ass's hide. In the Roman scourge 
the thongs were loaded with pieces of lead or brass, or 
sharp-pointed bones. 

ishment ; while an official standing by read se- 
lected portions of the law between each stroke. 
Thirteen strokes of the threefold scourge was 
equivalent to the thirty-nine stripes. This was 
the flogging the apostles suffered on this occa- 
sion." i The Koman scourging was much more 
severe. They commanded. As if that would do 
any good. 

VIII. THE APOSTLES IN TRIUMPHANT JOY 
CONTINUE THEIR WORK. 41. And they de- 
parted . . . rejoicing that they were counted 



style an oxymoron, from o|5s, sharp, and 
foolish ; a pointedly foolish saying, which is witty 
or impressive through sheer contradiction or para- 
dox, as laborious idleness, sublime indifference. In 
this case the apostles are described as dignified 
by indignity '." 2 

For his name. R. V., " the Name." In this 
they obeyed Christ, who in his beatitude bade 
them rejoice and be exceeding glad when men 
persecuted them. (1) When bad men hate and 
oppose us, we have reason to believe that we have 
some active goodness and are not living in vain. 
It places us among the saints and prophets and 
martyrs. (2) " Great shall be the reward in 
heaven," for it gives an opportunity of gaining 
the heavenly character and spirit, the heavenly 
capacity for joy. Only through battlefields can 
come victory and crowns. (3) It gives an oppor- 
tunity to express our love to Jesus ; to prove it 
to him, to ourselves, and to the world. Any one 
can rejoice when all is happy and pleasant. The 
test of joy is joy in sorrow and tribulation. The 
storm tests the vessel. Christian joy and peace 
have been tested by every storm that man or Satan 
can raise, and yet have ridden triumphant overall. 

42. Daily, not merely on the sabbath, in the 
temple, the largest and most public place, and 
in every house, R. V., at home, KHT' olitov, re- 
ferring to private preaching, as distinct from the 
public, and also to Christian assemblies in private 
houses in different parts of the city. 

They ceased not. What was good for one time 
was good for all. They never wearied, and they 
never failed of an audience. 3 



1 Professor Stokes. 

2 In Correggio's picture of the Suffering Saviour in the 
Royal Gallery of Munich, the rope which binds the hands 
of the Divine Victim is represented as depending over 
the Latin inscription : 

" Ego, pro te, hsee passus sum : 
Tu vero quid fecisti pro me ? " 

(" I have borne these things for thee ; 
What hast thou done for me ? ") 



3 Goethe's Poems, " Without Haste, Without Rest." 
The "Lotus Eaters," in Tennyson's Poems, show the 

exact contrast to what Christ was on earth, and what his 

disciples are to be, reposing 

" On the hills together, careless of mankind, 
For they lie beside their nectar," 

in golden houses, and smile, and find a music in the 
lamentations which come up from wronged and suft'erirg 
men. Compare Hawthorne's sketch of the modern Pil- 
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PERSECUTION. "Its essential feature is this, 
that it addresses itself to the will, not to the im- 
derstanding ; it seeks to modify opinion by the 
use of fears instead of reasons, of motives in- 
stead of arguments." l 

PERSECUTION: WHAT IT is NOT. Punishment 
of a crime is not persecution, nor is the refusal to 
sustain those who hold opinions which we think 
wrong. We are not persecutors if we refuse to 
read an injurious book, or to go to a school whose 
teachings we believe to be erroneous and harm- 
ful, or to support a preacher whose doctrines we 
believe to be an injury to the community. 

PERSECUTION, MEANNESS OF. Persecution 
always has in it an element of meanness. It is 
the strong overbearing the weak, not in intellect 
or virtue, but in numbers and popular power. 2 

PERSECUTION A FAILURE. Persecution of 
Christians is like ringing a bell to call all men to 
see what Christianity does. It is setting a light 
upon a hill that it may shine far and wide. So 
Bishop Latimer, bound to the stake, said to 



Bishop Ridley, " We shall this day light such a 
candle, by God's grace, in England, as I trust 
shall never be put out again." 

" All honor to men who are willing to sink 
Half their present repute for the freedom to think ; 
And when they have thought, be their cause strong or 

weak, 
Will sink th' other half for the freedom to apeak." 

The one way to overcome evil is by good. Only 
moral weapons can really destroy moral evil. 
But persecution in the end usually helps the good. 
It is a sieve that sifts out the chaff from the 
wheat, the bad seed from the good, both in the 
community and the individual. Many a man's 
piety shines brighter, and his strength is increased, 
by opposition. 

THE CHURCH is like the three men in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace, all unharmed because the 
Son of God was with them. Like Venus, it was 
born from the foam of an ocean of opposition. 
Like Hercules, it had to strangle the serpents 
which assailed it in its cradle. 



grim's Progress in " A Celestial Railroad," in Mosses 
from an Old Manse. 1 Martineau. 

2 Note a case related in Tom Brown at Rugby. Hazing 



is often a form of persecution, especially when inflicted 
on the weak or inexperienced, 
s Lowell, Fable for Critics. 



CHAPTER 6. 

CHURCH AT JERUSALEM (Continued). 
SECOND DANGER FROM WITHIN. A NEW PREACHER. 



A NEW DEVELOPMENT ; 
ORGANIZATION. 



STEPHEN. 



( The Occasion : Imperfect Administration. 

| Election of Deacons. 

[ Outcome : Rapid Increase. 

( Faith. 
Power. 
Miracles. 
Wisdom. 
Preaching. 

by discussion, 
by false charges, 
by arrest. 



Character and Work. 



TIME. 

About A. D. 35, 36. 
Authorities vary 
from 31 to 37. 

PLACE. 
Jerusalem. 



Attempts to destroy his Influence 



Appearance before the Sanhedrim. 



by trial. 

by false witnesses. 



1 NOW in tS2S days, p when the number of the disciples was SumSe, there arose 
a murmuring of q the Gre'dalfjews against the He'brewg, because their widows 



r Cp. ch. 4. 35. 



were neglected in r the daily ministration. 

p ch. 2. 41, 47 & 4. 4 & 5. 14. Cp. ver. 7. q ch. 9. 29 & 11. 20 (mg.). 



BEGINNING OF ORGANIZATION OF THE 

CHURCH, vers. 1-7. 

I. THE OCCASION. 1. In those days. A gen- 
eral expression for the period of the great growth 



o f the early church, somewhere between A. D. 33 
and 37. The cause for the murmuring was doubt- 
less of gradual growth, and extended over con- 
siderable time. 



6:1. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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The number of the disciples, naOijT&v. The 
word occurs here for the first time in the Acts. 
Disciples are learners, those who go to school to 
Christ, who accept of him as their teacher, re- 
ceiving his doctrines, obeying his teachings, fol- 
lowing his example, trusting to his guidance. 
Life is a school for eternal life ; Jesus is the 
teacher, the Bible is the text-book, duties are the 
lessons to be learned. 

Was multiplied, ir\riQvv6vr(av, present parti- 
ciple, implying that the multiplication was con- 
tinuous. The verb is from TrAijflws, fulness ; a 
multitude ; hence, made full, become a great number, 
multiplied as the means of making the number 
great. This is more than " added " of Acts2 : 41. 1 

THE MULTIPLIED CHURCH. There are two 
ways 6f multiplying a church. One is to multiply 
the numbers, .on the principle of Ten Times One 
is Ten ; 2 the other way is to multiply the quality 
of the members, so that each one counts for much 
more. Ten times a lump of charcoal is of small 
value, but ten times that same charcoal trans- 
formed into a diamond is of vast value. A 
Christian multiplied by the Holy Spirit, by truth, 
by character, is like coal multiplied by man's 
skill into force, warmth, lights, electric cars ; or 
iron multiplied by man into steam-engines, rail- 
roads, steamships, cannon, needles, watch-springs, 
and a thousand other things. 

There arose. Because the increased number 
of disciples added many to the number who must 
be aided from the common fund. 

A murmuring, yoyyvo-^bs, a murmuring, used of 
the cooing of doves, the sound expressing in some 
measure the sense, as does our word murmur; 
hence, muttering, grumbling, querulous discontent 
expressed only in a half secret way, but not openly 
avowed ; an " indignatio clandestina.' 1 '' 3 

Of the Grecians. R. V., "Grecian Jews," 
'E\\r}tnarTut>, from e\\nvtev, to speak Greek. The 
term "includes those Jews who had settled in 
Greek-speaking countries, who spoke the common 
Greek dialect in place of the vernacular Aramaic 
current in Palestine, and who would be more or 
less acquainted with Greek habits of life and 
education. They were therefore a class dis- 
tinguished not by descent, but by language. . . . 
Thus in the Dispersion ' the cultured Jew was not 
only a Jew, but a Greek as well ; ' he would be 



obliged from force of circumstances to adapt him- 
self to his surroundings more or less, but, even in 
the more educated, the original Jewish element 
still predominated in his character ; and if this was 
true of the higher, it was still more true of the 
lower classes amongst the Hellenists. . . . No- 
thing could make them forget that they were 
members of the Commonwealth of Israel, that 
Palestine was their home, and the Temple their 
pride." * 

Against the Hebrews. Here also the word ex- 
presses a distinction founded on language. So we 
say Jewish race, but Hebrew language. 6 

Because their widows. "Under the Mosaic 
law no definite provision was made for the main- 
tenance- of widows, who were dependent upon 
relatives, especially the eldest son, though they 
were protected from oppression by special laws 
(Deut. 28 : 17 ; Job 24 : 3), and they were com- 
'mended to the care of the community (Exod. 22 : 
22 ; Deut. 27 : 19 ; Isaiah 1 : 17 ; Jer. 7 : 6 ; 22 : 3 ; 
Zech. 7 : 10). In compliance with the spirit of 
these regulations, the early Christian church ap- 
pear to have made special provision for the widows 
(comp. iTim. 5 :9)." 6 

" An Oriental widow so circumstanced presents 
a case of even more absolute destitution than with 
us, for in the East any resources of remunerative 
occupation to a woman can be scarcely said to 
exist ; and the comparatively secluded habits of 
life which custom exacts prevent her from press- 
ing her claims and wants upon the attention of 
others with that vigor and effect which among 
ourselves a widow -may properly do. And it may 
also be observed that widows then were more 
numerous than with us, as the feelings of society, 
though it did not forbid or even openly blame the 
remarriage of widows, was decidedly unfavorable 
to the second marriages of women." 7 
. Were neglected. irapfQtwpowro, from irapa, 
one side of, beside, and dewptca, to look at, to con- 
template, hence here, to look aside from, so as not 
to see. They turned their eyes in another direc- 
tion. 

"It is quite possible that the Hellenistic 
widows had previously been helped from the 
temple treasury, but that now, on their joining 
the Christian community, this help had ceased." 8 
They felt that they did not receive their share of 



1 We gain a clear idea of this growth if we look for- 
ward 200 or 250 years. Gibbon estimates the population 
of Rome at 1,000,000, and of the Empire at 120,000,000. 
The average estimate of Christians at the beginning of 
the fourth century is one tenth of the population, or 
100,000 in Rome and 12,000,000 in the Empire. Keim says 
one sixth ; Schultze implies one fifth. Maximin, Emperor 
of Rome (308-313), writes to his governors that "almost 
all men were abandoning the worship of the gods, and 
attaching themselves to the party of the Christians " 
(EusebiuB, ix. 9). See a full discussion in Prof. Orr's 



Neglected Factors in the Study of Early Christianity, 
chap. i. (1899). 

2 See E. E. Kale's book with that name. 

3 Dante, in his Inferno, pictures those who were un- 
grateful murmurers as sunk into an inky sea because they 
refused to trust God in the sunshine. 

4 Knowling. Lightfoot's Iforai Hebraicce gives a full 
discussion of the distinction between Hebrew and 
Grecian Jews. See Schiirer's Jewish People, div. ii., 
vol. ii. p. 282 ; and Hort's Jmlaislic Christianity, p. 48. 

c See Trench's Synonyms of the Neiv Testament. 
o Lyman Abbott. 1 Kitto. a Knowling. 



78 THE TEACHERS' -COMMENTARY. 6 : 2, 3. 

2 Id n the twelve called the multitude of the disciples .Into tfe and said, It is 
not re flt on that we should dSe the word of God, and serve tables. 

o Wherefore, brethren, s look ye out arnrmo- vnn CSPVPTI IYIPTI < rf honest ^o^^-pf u-fnll n f 
& Look ye out therefore, brethren, from alllOllg you Seven men OI good repor D, IU11 01 

the Ho i y pirit ost and O f wisdom, whom we may appoint over this business. 

s Cp. Deut. 1. 13. t Cp. 1 Tim. 3. 7. u ver. 6. ch. 7. 55 & 11. 24. Cp. Luke 1. 16 & 4. 1. 



the funds or supplies so abundantly contributed 
for the poor. In that rich soil of open-handed 
charity several rank weeds suddenly sprang up, 
to test and exercise the wisdom and faithfulness 
of the infant church. One of these was real or 
apparent partiality. 

In the daily ministration, SiaKovla, from 
Sidnofos (the same word as our deacon), commonly 
derived (though very doubtful) from Sid, thor- 
oughly, and K&VIS, dust, one who is dusty from run- 
ning on messages (Liddell), raising the dust from, 
hastening (Thayer) ; hence, service, ministration, 
bringing relief. 

THE OCCASION OF THE NEGLECT. 1. McGif- 
fert thinks " that the reason for the neglect of 
the Hellenistic poor lay not in any differences of 
opinion or of practice, but solely in the traditional 
attitude of native Hebrews toward their foreign 
brethren." For "the Hellenists were not always 
treated by their Palestinian brethren with the 
same measure of respect that was shown to the 
Jew who had never made his home among the 
Gentiles." 1 "In Judaea the use of the Hebrew 
language was regarded as a symbol of patriotism 
and zeal, that of the Greek as a token of foreign 
sympathies. The Hellenists were therefore an 
unpopular minority in Jerusalem, engaged for 
the most part either in the service of the Eoman 
government or in foreign commerce and the 
affairs of Jewish colonies abroad." 2 

2. " It is difficult to believe that the apostles, 
who shared with St. James of Jerusalem the 
belief that true religion consisted in visiting the 
fatherless and the widows in their affliction, could 
have acted in a spirit of partiality, so that the 
neglect, if it Avas due to them, could be attrib- 
uted to anything else than to their ignorance of 
the greatness of the need." 3 It is quite probable 
that the Hebrews who had charge of the dis- 
tribution may have been better acquainted with 
the needs of their own people, and thus have 
unintentionally given them more than their share 
of attention. 

3. Perhaps, also, more of the money was given 
by the Hebrews, and hence the distributors felt 
that their poor should have the larger share. 
This mistake, or partiality, of the first Christians 
has been far too greatly magnified. It was a very 
small and natural error, a very slight blot on 
the character of these noble Christians ; a mere 



spot on the sun. And there is no greater mistake 
or injustice than to magnify the spots and forget 
the shining. 

II. THE ELECTION OF DEACONS. 2. Then the 
twelve, as the leaders to Avhom all looked for 
wisdom, and whom all trusted. 

Called the multitude, ir\ijeos, allied to the 
verb for multiplied in ver. 1. The whole church, 
not merely the one hundred and twenty. "It is 
no more necessary to suppose that the entire 
number, five or six thousand, attended than that 
all the citizens attend every town meeting. It 
was a public gathering of the church, to which 
all could come who were so inclined. The open 
courtyard of any of the large houses of Jerusalem 
would afford a convenient place of meeting." * 

It is not reason, apear&v, pleasing, agreeable, to 
the apostles, to the circumstances, or to the work 
which God had assigned to them. It was not 
fitting, that we should leave, KarahefyavTas, 
leave behind, leave in the lurch, forsake, abandon, 
the word of God, which was the work they could 
do better than any one else, while the work of 
distribution could be done by many others, per- 
haps even better fitted for it than the apostles 
themselves. It is not fitting that the captain or 
pilot should go into the hold and shovel coal ; or 
for-the general of an army to shoulder a gun. 

And serve tables. Both the tables at which 
money was collected and distributed, and the 
tables at which the poor sat, or from which food 
was distributed. Both in Greek and Hebrew 
bankers are "tablers;" our word "bankers" 
means benchers. 

3. Look ye out . . . seven men. The church 
at large was to elect the men, but the apostles 
appointed them. The reasons for this action be- 
ing taken by the church itself may have been, 
(1) because the matter being one pertaining to 
money, it may have been prudent for the apostles 
to avoid all suspicion ; (2) it would enable them 
to avoid all taking sides in the controversy ; (3) it 
would show more Christian spirit in the disciples 
to settle peacefully their own disagreements ; (4) 
it would be more likely to be settled to the satis- 
faction of all if done among themselves ; (5) it 
was a good training of the church ; it is far 
better to train others to do good deeds than to 
do any single act ourselves ; (6) it was a good 
example to the future church. Seven men. 



Apostolic Age, pp. 76, 77. 



2 Kendall. 



3 Knowling. 



Abbott. 
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4 But "we will *^3feg J gffi^ to prayer, and ft the ministry of the word. 

5 And the saying pleased the whole multitude : and they chose Ste'phen, w a 
man full of faith and of the Holy i$S8; and " Philip, and PrSch'o-rus, and Nl- 
ca'n6r, and Tl'mSn, and Pa'r'mg-naX and Mc'5-lSs z a proselyte of An'tl-och ; 

v See ch. 1. 14. w ch. 11. 24. x ver. 3. y ch. 8. 5 &c. & 21. 8. e ch. 2. 10 & 13. 43. Matt. 23. 15. 



Chrysostom's deduction is just and reasonable: 
" If there were need of seven men for this, how 
great in proportion must have been the sums of 
money that flowed in." 

WHY SEVEN ? They must take some number, 
and seven seemed to be about the right number 
for the work required, exactly as we now decide 
on the number on a committee. I never knew 
a church to appoint a certain number on a com- 
mittee for symbolic reasons, as some have sug- 
gested in this case. Two reasons are probable : 
(1) " that the number was appointed with regard 
to. the different elements of the church, three 
Hellenists, three Hebrews, one Proselyte ; " (2) 
that, as Zb'ckler thinks, the great body of dis- 
ciples was divided into seven "churches in the 
house" (5: 42), "each with its special worship, 
and its special business connected with almsgiv- 
ing ; " which is closely connected with the sug- 
gestion "that the number was regulated by the 
fact that the Jerusalem of that day may have 
been divided into seven districts." 

THEIR QUALIFICATIONS. (1) Of honest report, 
/jtaprvpov/jLevovs, those who have good witness borne 
to them, well reported of, accredited. The same 
word as is frequently used in describing the 
apostles as witnesses. They were men who had 
proved themselves by their past conduct to be 
honest and trustworthy, so that the people could 
put the utmost confidence in them. 

(2) Full of the Holy Ghost, hence, deeply re- 
ligious, abounding in the fruits of the Spirit, 
which would make them not only honest, but 
loving and gentle and peculiarly fitted to deal 
with the poor. 

(3) And (of) wisdom, one of the gifts imparted 
by the Spirit. They were men of good judgment 
and common sense ; business-like men. Piety 
shines brightest when it is wise as well as 
good. 

NOTE. These are the true qualifications of all 
men .who are to be chosen to any church office, 
business or devotional ; and they exalt the office. 
The ordinary daily work should be done in the 
most religious spirit. Phillips Brooks bids us 
never to fear to do the smallest act with the high- 
est motive. This spirit gives grandeur and glory 
to the most common-place duties. 

4. We will give ourselves continually to 
prayer, the source of their power. It was public 



and private prayer ; the conduct of the worship 
of the church. And to the ministry of the word. 
Preaching and teaching the word of God, which 
they had learned of Jesus, and which was more 
and more revealed to them by the Spirit. So 
Timothy is commanded by Paul to give himself 
wholly to these things (1 Tim. 4: 15). 

THE SEVEN DEACONS. 5. Of these seven we 
know almost nothing except of Stephen and of 
Philip. These two did a great deal more than 
serve tables. From the lower duty they rose to a 
higher. The names were all Greek, but it does 
not follow that all were Grecians, Hellenistic 
Jews, for " it was customary among the Jews to 
have two names, one Hebrew and the other 
Greek." Three among the apostles had Greek 
names, Andrew, Didymus, and Philip. But it 
was more customary among the foreign Jews, and 
probably some at least of the seven were Grecian 
Jews, and were doubtless chosen largely from the 
complaining party, to make them sure that no 
injustice had been or was intended. Here, too, a 
most excellent spirit was shown. 

And they chose Stephen. His name means " a 
crown," and he was the first to receive the crown 
of Christian martyrdom. His story is told in this 
and the next chapter. According to tradition 
both he and Philip were among the seventy 
chosen by Jesus. 1 On the other hand, Plumptre 
argues that he was a Roman goldsmith, whose 
name, Stephanus, is found in the Columbarium, or 
burial-place, of the household of the Empress 
Li via. That Stephen was a freedman, and the 
Stephen of the Acts was active in the synagogue 
of the Libertines (Freedmen). In this case 
Stephen was one of the Roman freedmen visit- 
ing Jerusalem at the time of Pentecost ; and the 
appointment of the seven may have had its origin 
in the customs of the trade-guilds of Rome, such 
as that to which the goldsmith Stephanus had 
belonged. 

Full of faith and of the Holy Ghost, accord 
ing to the requirement of ver, 3. A similar de 
scription is given of Barnabas (11 : 24). 

And Philip, whose labors in Samaria and the 
coast towns are recorded in chapter 8. He after- 
wards settled in Cesarea, where Paul visited him 
for seven days on his way to Jerusalem. He had 
four daughters who prophesied (21 : 9). 

Prochorus, etc. Of him and the three follow- 



Epiphanius, Treatise on Heresies, 20 : 4. 
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6 Whom they set before the apostles : and when they had prayed, 6 they 
laid (heft hands on them. 

7 And the word of God increased ; and the number of the disciples multi- 
plied in Jerusalem exSiigiy; and a great company of the priests d were obedient 
to c the faith. 

a ch. 1. 24 & 13. 3. bl Tim. 4. 14 & 5. 22. 2 Tim. 1. C. Cp. oh. 8. 17 & 9. 17 & 19. 6 & Heb. 6. 2. c cli. 12. 
24 & 19. 20. Cp. Col. 1. 5, 6. d See Bom. 1. 5. e ch. 13. 8 & 14. 22 & 16. 5. Luke 18. 8 (mg.). 



ing persons nothing is known beyond what is 
stated in this verse. . 

Nicolas a proselyte of Antioch, probably 
the only one, or he would not have been so desig- 
nated. This shows the wide range of the selec- 
tion of the seven. Here is the first mention of 
Autioch, which later became so important as a 
Christian centre and mother of foreign missions. 

6. Whom they set before the apostles, for 
their approval and sanction. 

And when they had prayed, to obtain divine 
guidance, and the gift they wished imparted 
through them. 

They laid their hands on them, both as a sym- 
bol and a means of imparting grace. The results 
of the election and of the laying on of hands are 
seen in ver. 8. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. " The Acts of the 
Apostles is a kind of magic mirror for church his- 
tory. In the olden times men dreamt of a magic 
mirror into which one could look and see the 
course of their future life depicted. We see 
something of the same in this inspired book." 1 
Every age has similar difficulties, which can be 
removed by the same principles shown here. 

1. We should not be discouraged when we find 
imperfections in the modern church. 2 Probably 
the differences between members arise more from 
misunderstandings than from a desire to'do wrong. 

2. There are diversities of work in the church 
of Christ. No one class should absorb all -the 
functions and duties. " How many a schism and 
rent in the visible church of Christ has been 
caused because no work, no spiritual function, 
was found for a newly awakened layman anxious 
to do something for him who had done so much 
for his soul." 1 

3. The active participation of the whole church 
in such an election as this is a most valuable 
training in many directions. 

4. We learn how to settle difficulties in the 
church, and the spirit in which they should be 
dealt with. 

5. We learn how flexible the church organiza- 



tion should be, ready to be adapted to all circum- 
stances and emergencies. 

6. We have another example of the way God 
overrules times of trials and difficulty. The bet- 
ter organization of the church, the office of dea- 
con, and an illustration of adapting our methods 
to our circumstances, all grew out of this early 
difficulty. 

7. Yet we need as churches, as well as individ- 
uals, to pray continually, Lead us not into temp- 
tation. " To walk through evil into good is one of 
those hard trials which are never worth the risk. 
The chance is that we shall stop short in the evil. 
True, we gain wondrous strength if we succeed, 
but only an overstrong man now and then strug- 
gles through and comes out glowing from the 
struggle like John Kogers, who, Fox tells us, 
' with no cry of pain, washed his hands in the 
flames as if they had been cold water.' " 8 

III. THE OUTCOME, RAPID INCBEASE, later- 
ally in numbers, and vertically through different 
strata of society. 7. The word of God increased. 
Its power extended to many more people, and to 
other classes, as the priests ; the truths of salva- 
tion gained wider credence, and changed many 
hearts and lives. The generosity shown, the love 
of others expressed, the difficulty healed by a 
forbearing Christian spirit, were made known as 
widely as the discontent had spread. The beauty 
and power of religion were shown in a new light, 
as the silent unseen current of electricity, when 
obstructed by the carbon film, bursts out into a 
brilliant light. Multiplied. See on ver. 1. In 
Jerusalem, where there was the greatest opposi- 
tion from the rulers, and where Christ was cruci- 
fied, and all the facts concerning his resurrection 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit were best 
known. A great company of the priests. Ac- 
cording to Ezra (2 : 36-39), the priests amounted 
to 4,289 at the time of the return from Babylon. 
They must have been still more numerous at this 
period. Such an accession of such converts was 
a signal event in the early history of the church. 4 
Josephus says there were 20,000 priests. The 



1 Prof. Stokes. 

2 See some capital illustrations from Max Miiller's ex- 
perience : "Iliad to learn by long experience that there 
may be a spot, nay, several spots, on the soft skin of a 
peach, and yet the whole fruit may be perfect. I acted 



very much like the merchant who tested a whole field of 4 Hackett. 



rice by the first, handful of grains, and who, if he found 
one or two bad grains, would have nothing to do with the 
whole field." My Autobiography (1901), pp. 92-95. 

a Prof. Allen's Life and Letters of Phillips Brooks, 
vol. i. p. 180 ; Bp. Brooks' notes at the age of 20. 
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8 And Ste'phen, full of g and ' power, Bought great wonders and 
among the people. 

/Seech. 1.8. 



miracles 



number joining the disciples doubtless included 
some of the wealthy and prominent (Knowling), 
as well as the mass of the poor, ill-paid priests 
whose sympathies were largely with the people 
(Kendall). They may, like Zacharias and Simeon, 
have been devout men waiting for the consolation 
of Israel. 

" It must be borne in mind that the obedience 
of these priests to the Christian faith need not of 
necessity have interfered with the continuance of 
their duties in the temple (so Felten), especially 
when we remember the attitude of Peter and 
John ; but the words certainly seem to mark their 
complete obedience to the faith (see Grimm- 
Thayer, sub v. iriffns, i. b, a), and in face of. the 
opposition of the Sadducees and the more wealthy 
priestly families, . an open adherence to the dis- 
ciples of Jesus may well have involved a break 
with their former profession." 1 

Were obedient to the faith, imperfect, denot- 
ing continued action. The priests kept joining 
the new community. Their duties in the temple 
would bring them constantly into contact with 
Christians and the preaching of the apostles. 

Stephen was a prominent example of the con- 
verts ; and the wonders and signs wrought by him, 
as well as by the apostles, were manifestations 
which proved and illustrated to the people the 
power that was working so mightily and bene- 
ficently among them. 

THE SUDDEN INCREASE OF DISCIPLES. All 
great popular movements begin with a period of 
incubation, of the hidden working of the leaven, 
till at a certain stage there is a sudden outburst 
of activity and development. This is frequently 
seen in the history of missions. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan, speaking of the pervasion 
of India with Christian instruction, prophesied 
half a century ago that " at last when society is 
completely saturated with Christian knowledge, 
and public opinion has taken a decided turn that 
way, they will come over by thousands." Carey 
and Judson waited seven long years for their first 
convert ; then came many. The American Bap- 
tist Mission worked thirty years among the Telu- 
gus in Burmah, with the result of only a handful 
of converts, so small as almost to cause the mis- 
sion to be abandoned. Then there came a great 
ingathering, so that at the end of ten years more 
this mission "stood forth as one of the most suc- 
cessful missions in the world. 2 



STEPHEN, THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 
MARTYR, vers. 8-15. 

I. His CHARACTER AND WORK. As usual, 
new work developed new men. The election to a 
responsible office, and the fresh baptism of the 
Holy Spirit, brought out all the power there was 
in Stephen. 

He was first of good report, then a " server of 
tables " and distributor of supplies to the poor, 
then a preacher of great power, a worker of 
miracles, a martyr, the forerunner of the greatest 
apostle in Christian history. It was an instance of 
" to him that hath shall be given." "Thackeray 
sagaciously hints that there is a law of spiritual 
harvest : we sow a thought and reap an act ; sow 
an act and reap a habit ; sow a habit and reap a 
character ; sow a character and reap a destiny." 

(1) The source of his power was that he was 
filled with the Holy Spirit (ver. 5). Professor 
Bruce said of Phillips Brooks, " The man is just 
a great water-main attached to the everlasting 
reservoir of God's truth and grace and love, and 
streams of life, as by a heavenly gravitation, pour 
through him to refresh weary souls." 8 

(2) He was full of faith, see ver. 5, the faculty 
through which he received the Holy Spirit, the 
power and the character which was his. 

(3) He was " full of grace." The R. V., accord- 
ing to the best manuscripts, has " grace " instead 
of faith. He had the favor of God, and all the 
gracious influences of the Spirit. His piety and 
his manner expressed " the beauty of holiness," 
which gave him favor in the eyes of the peo- 
ple. 

(4) He was a man of power. Grace and power 
do not always go together. Some things are 
beautiful, but not strong. Some things are strong 
and not beautiful. " How seldom is a Boanerges 
(Son of Thunder) at the same time a Barnabas (a 
Son of Consolation). But the highest characters 
combine both. ' They that wait upon the Lord 
shall renew their strength , . . and the beauty of 
the Lord God shall be upon them.' " 4 

(5) He was a man of deeds. He did. Imper- 
fect tense, " was doing ; " he kept on doing. He 
was a man of action as well as preaching. He 
practised what he preached. " Battles are not 
won by lectures on gunpowder. ' ' Great wonders. 
Proving the power of God that worked in and 
through him. And miracles. Greek, " signs," 
miracles that were a sign of God's presence and 



1 Knowling. (See Hort, Judaislic Christianity, p. 49, 
and Ecclesia, p. 52.) 

2 See Prof. Clarke's A Study of Missions, p. 248. 



3 See Prof. Allen's Life of Phillips Brooks. 

4 From Pres. Mark Hopkins' Strength and Beauty. 
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9 uut". there arose certain of them l ttot y wei^tiie v synagogue called the synagogue of 
the Lib'er- tines, and O f the Qy-re'nl-ans, and O f the Al-ex-an'dri-ans, and of them 
of Ci-H'cia and of Asia, disputing 1 with Ste'phen. 

10 And "they were not able to withstand the wisdom and the split by which he 
spake. 

g See Luke 21. 14, 15. 



endorsement, and object-lessons of the loving, 
saving spirit of the gospel. 

II. ATTEMPTS TO DESTKOY HIS INFLUENCE. 
FIRST. BY ARGUMENT. 9. Then, R. V. " But," 
introducing an element of opposition to the new 
gospel impulse. 

There arose, av^crrr] crav, stood up, as from lying 
on a couch. The opposition had been sleeping ; 
now it was awakened and stood up against the 
Christian movement in a hostile attitude. The 
synagogue of the Libertines'. The Libertines 
" were probably Roman ' freedmen,' aire\e66epoi, 
who were formerly captive Jews brought to 
Rome by Pompey (B. c. 63), * and afterwards lib- 
erated by their Roman masters. These men and 
their descendants would enjoy the rights of Ro- 
man citizenship, and some of them appear to 
have returned to Jerusalem." 2 So in our large 
cities we often have churches of foreign-born 
people. 

And Cyrenians, etc. The views of critics are 
divided as to whether there were five synagogues 
or not. 

Some think there was but one synagogue con- 
sisting of freedmen from the countries named 
(Rendall, Hort, Holtzmann). 

Others, that there were only two: (1) "Liber- 
tines, even Cyrenians and Alexandrians ; " (2) 
"Jews from Cilicia and Asia " (Wendt, Knowling). 

Page, that there are three : (1) Libertines ; (2) 
Cyrenians and Alexandrians ; (3) men of Cilicia 
and Asia. 

Most probably there were five distinct syna- 
gogues. There was abundant opportunity for five 
synagogues of foreign resident Jews. Tacitus 
speaks of 10,000 Libertine Jews ; and the Tal- 
mudists say there were 460 or 480 synagogues in 
Jerusalem. Cyrenians. Gyrene was a great city 
of the province of Cyrenaica, in North Africa. 
Josephus relates that one fourth of its inhabitants 
were Jews. Alexandrians. From Alexandria, 
on the Mediterranean, twelve miles from the 
mouth of the Nile, a famous philosophical and 
literary centre. The famous teacher Philo, who 
lived here (B. c. 20-A. D. 50), says that two of 
its five districts formed the Jewish quarter. 
Cilicia. A province of Asia Minor, of which Tar- 
sus was the capital. Paul is supposed to have 



belonged to this synagogue. Asia. Not the grand 
division, but the Roman province in Asia Minor. 

Disputing with Stephen, avfrrovvres, from 
a\>v, with, and &ITGW' to seek as the truth ; hence, 
to seek or examine together, to discuss, to dispute. 
Free and fair discussion is the way to the truth. 
But free discussion of any kind is better than 
forced repression, which tends to produce a dan- 
gerous explosion. Free discussion is a safety 
valve. Woe to him who sits upon it. It is like 
the crater of Vesuvius, ever smoking and blazing 
with little harm. Confine its fires, and you have 
an earthquake and destruction. 

10. And they were not able. Had not strength 
to resist, "to withstand," his Scriptural argu- 
ments that Jesus was the Messiah, as he was in- 
spired by the Holy Spirit to see and to explain. 
This effort to oppose Christianity was a failure. 

THE SCENE. Professor Wilkinson, in his Epic 
of Saul, sets forth this scene most vividly. He 
represents Saul as wanting to debate with this 
young genius as " a foeman worthy of his steel." 
Saul makes the first address, ending with an elo- 
quent peroration against the blasphemy of think- 
ing that a Galilean carpenter, a crucified felon, 
could represent "the dazzling splendors of Mes- 
siahship." His argument seemed without a flaw. 

" Be sure that when He comes, 
His high degree 

Will shine illustrious, like the sun in heaven, 
Not feebly flicker, for your fishermen 
From Galilee to point it out to you, 
With their illiterate ' Lo, here 1 lo, there ! ' " 

To accept Christ seemed to abolish Moses, 
destroy the great traditions of the fathers, to 
erase their past history, to blot out all their 
glorious hopes. 

But Stephen answers from their own Scrip- 
tures, much as is recorded in the next chapter. 

" In guise a seraph rapt, with love aflame 
And all aflame with knowledge, like the bush 
That burned with God in Horeb unconsumed, 
The fervent, pure apostle Stephen stood 
In ardors from celestial altars caught, 
Kindling to incandescence, stood and forged 
With ringing blow on blow, his argument 
A vivid weapon edged and tempered so, 
And in those hands so wielded, that its stroke 
No mortal might abide, and bide upright." 3 



1 Tacitus, Annals, 2 : 85. 

2 Knowling. 



8 Wilkinson's Epic of Saul finely depicts the character 
of Stephen and his power as a preacher. Tennyson's 
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11 Then ''they suborned men, which said, We have heard him speak blas- 
phemous words against Moses, and against God. 

12 And they stirred up the people, and the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon &, and ffiT him, and brought i/ffiX the council, 

13 And ''set up- 7 ' false witnesses, which said, This man ceaseth not to speak 

blasphemous WQrds agamgt ftft& lloly ^ c ^ and the law . 

14 For we have heard him say, that this Jesus of Nazareth l shall destroy this 
place, and shall '" change n the customs which Moses delivered un to us. 

15 And all that sat in the council, fl ste& 8 tfiei?eyes on him, saw his face "as it had 
been the face of an angel. 

h Cp. 1 Kin. 21. 10, 13 & Matt. 26. 59, 60. i ver. 11. j oh. 7. 58. k Cp. oh. 21. 28 & 25. 8 & Matt. 24. 15. 
I Cp. Dan. 9. 26 & Matt. 26. 61. m Cp. Matt. 5. 17. n ch. 15. 1 & 21. 21. o Op. Judg. 13. 6 & Eccles. 8. 1. 



SECOND. BY FALSE CHARGES. 11. Then they 
suborned men, inrepa\ot>, vir6, under, and pd\\<o, 
to cast or throw; hence, to put under, as carpets 
under one's feet ; hence, to put one person in place 
of another, to substitute, as another's child for 
one's own, to employ a secret agent in one's place, 
and instigate, or secretly instruct him. 1 The 
English "suborn" is from the Latin sub, under, 
secretly, and ornare, to furnish, or provide, as 
a false accusation. We have heard him speak 
blasphemous words against Moses. The state- 
ments charged are given in vers. 13, 14. The 
blasphemy consisted in contempt of Moses and 
his institutions. It was a capital offence. See 
Deut. 13: 6, 10. And against God, who insti- 
tuted the sacrifices, and to whom the temple 
was dedicated. So Christ said to the Pharisees, 
" Whoso shall swear by the temple sweareth by 
it, and him that dwelleth therein." 

THIRD. BY STIRRING UP THE POPULACE 
AGAINST HIM. 12. And they stirred up the 
people. Hitherto the opposition was confined 
chiefly to the rulers whose interests were most 
affected by the progress of the gospel. Now the 
leaders had got hold of something which touched 
the religion and the hopes of the people ; and es- 
pecially when the strictness and the generosity of 
the Christians troubled the consciences of those 
who did not wish to act in like manner. 

FOURTH. BY ARRESTING HIM. By the di- 
vision of feeling among the people, the elders 
and the scribes were able to take action, which 
they feared to do before, and they caught him, 
ffvvfipiraffav, seized, snatched, and carried away 
with (<ruv) them, implying violence. They han- 
dled him roughly. Brought him to the coun- 
cil. The Sanhedrim. They had been discuss- 
ing in the synagogue, and were not a match for 
Stephen. Now they brought him before the most 
learned and powerful body in the nation. 

13. False -witnesses. False because they per- 



verted and distorted his words, exaggerated his 
opinions, and laid a false emphasis on his state- 
ments. 

In one room of the Palace of Light at the great 
Exposition at Paris, there was a long row of pecu- 
liar mirrors, in which you saw yourself in every 
odd, peculiar, distorted fashion, except your one 
natural image. So these people saw the state- 
ments of Stephen changed and distorted by their 
prejudices and preconceived views. 

Against this holy place. The temple adjoin- 
ing the hall of the Sanhedrim. The same charge 
was made against Christ (Matt. 26 : 61 ; Mark 
14: 58). Probably he said that God could be 
worshipped acceptably elsewhere, and that if 
they rejected the Messiah the temple would be 
destroyed (ver. 14). But Avhat he taught was 
really the glorifying and fulfilling of the tem- 
ple and the law. It was the Jews themselves 
who blasphemed the temple by desecrating it, 
and it was their own hands that destroyed it 
at last. If he had so spoken against the holy 
place and the law, " he would," says McGiffert, 
"have incurred the disapprobation, not of the 
unconverted Jews alone, but of his Christian bre- 
thren." And in his address emphasis is put 
upon the sacredness both of the Promised Land 
and of the Mosaic law. 

14. And . . . change the customs which 
Moses delivered us. Jesus fulfilled these, and 
clothed their soul in a new body. But he did 
change the Jews' interpretation of the law and 
removed the excrescences they had fastened upon 
it, as seen in Matt. 6 and 23. 

III. STEPHEN'S APPEARANCE AT THE TRIAL. 

15. His face as ... the face of an angel. 
With the divine illumination of the Holy Spirit, 
as Moses' face when he had been forty days alone 
with God. This was God's answer to the charge 
against Stephen. " It is said of the aged Poly- 
carp, as he faced a martyr's death, that he caught 



Two Voices contains three stanzas referring to Stephen, 
geble's Christian Year, " St. Stephen's Day." 



M. B. Vincent, 
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in his closing hours some rays of the glory of the 
transfiguration." 1 " Brightness, calmness, be- 
nignity, fearlessness, a look high and far, such, 
Dr. Raleigh supposes, must have been at least 
some of the elements of this ' angel face on man.' 
And then he goes on to suggest how even we, now 
and here, may have at least a little of its radi- 
ance." 2 Dante, describing the angels whom he 
met in the Paradise, impresses us at once with 
their external glory and spiritual effulgence. In- 
variably he makes the former the result of the 
latter. With closer faithfulness to physical sci- 
ence than he dreamed, he sings : 

" Another of those splendors 
Approached me, and its will to pleasure me 
It signified by brightening outwardly, 
As one delighted to do good ; 
Became a thing transplendent in my sight 
As a prize ruby smitten by the sun." 3 



" Dante says of Beatrice (Divine Wisdom) as 
he saw her in the Paradise, that 

1 She smiled so joyously 
That God seemed in her countenance to rejoice.' "* 



" When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
'T is e'en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied." 



The light that lifted and transfigured him 
And glorified, that bright auroral ray 
Of genius which forever makes the brow 
It strikes on from its fountain far in God, 
Shine like the sunrise-smitten mountain peak." 



1 Knowling. See Canon Liddon's Some Elements of 
Religion. 

- Wayland Hoyt, D. B. 
s Parudiso, IX. 13-19. 
4 Paradiso, XXVII. 105. 
c Cowper. 
o Prof. W. C. Wilkinson's Epic of Saul. See, also, 



Joseph Cook's Boston Monday Lectures, " Conscience," - 
" Solar Self-Culture ; " Goethe's Tale of Tales, in which 
the fisherman's hufc is transformed by the lamps placed 
within it. " Other things being equal, Caesar's eye goes 
down whenever it meets and does not possess the solar 
look. The veriest sick girl, with this solar light behind 
her eyeballs, is more than a match for Caesar without it." 
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CHAPTER 7. 

THE CHURCH AT JERUSALEM (Continued). STEPHEN. 



f Christians kept the Jewish law. 
I Sadducees their chief opponents. 
Circumstances. ! Pharisees were quiet. 

[ People in favor of Christians. 

Pharisees now come into open opposition. 

Against Stephen chiefly, at first. 

Stephen gave new interpretations which were unwel- 
come. -, 

to Moses. 

to the temple. 

to God. 

to the prevailing customs and views. 
. to the nation's hope. 



STEPHEN ON TRIAL BE- 
FORE THE SANHEDRIM. 



A Change in 
the Situation. 



The Accusa- 
tion: that he 
was opposed 



STEPHEN'S ADDRESS, 
vers. 1-53. 



STEPHEN, THE MARTYR, 
vers. 54-60. 



f An Historical Argument from Scripture. 

A Refutation of the Charges. 
I An Argument for Jesus as the Messiah. 
A Mirror, showing that they, were acting as their Fathers did, whom 

they condemned. 

The Interruption, and Sudden Application. 
The Vision. 

The Mob. PLAGE. 

The Stoning. Jerusalem. 

" He fell asleep." Hall of the Sanhedrim ; 

Kidron valley, outside 
of St. Stephen's gate. 

TIME. 
A.D. 36. 



- THEN said the high priest, A ,-. 
I AND the high priest said, AI6 



*-!-> i-nrvci ct/-> 
tilings SO 



STEPHEN ON TRIAL BEFORE THE SAN- 
HEDRIM, vers. 1-53. 

I. THE CIRCUMSTANCES. It is well, first, to 
grasp the situation of affairs when Stephen ap- 
peared on the scene. The disciples of Jesus were 
zealous keepers of the' Jewish law and regular 
worshippers in the temple ; hence, the opposition 
to them proceeded chiefly from the Sadducees, of 
whom the high priest and his party were the 
leaders, whose teaching was assailed both by the 
facts and the teachings of the Christians. 

The Pharisees were passive, and endured much 
not agreeable to them in the teachings of the 
apostles, because they threw their influence on 
the side of the Pharisees on those questions on 
which they, most differed from their rivals the 
Sadducees. In general, too, the people sympa- 
thized with the new movement. 

But with the advent of Stephen there was a 
change. The opposition now came from the 
Pharisees. Stephen's understanding of the words 
of Jesus and of the Scriptures attacked their 



views, and seemed to be overthrowing all that 
they held dearest. And they persuaded the peo- 
ple to sympathize with them. 

II. THE ACCUSATION against Stephen charged 
him with practical treason against his country 
and the religion on which it was founded ; that 
he stood opposed to the Mosaic law, foretold the 
destruction of the Temple by Jesus whom he 
proclaimed to be the Messiah. 

1. Then said the high priest, to the prisoner, 
in the presence of the Sanhedrim. Are these 
things so ? Probably the usual interrogation at 
a trial. To this question Stephen's speech is the 
answer. 

STEPHEN'S ADDRESS. This address was an 
argument from history, almost entirely Scriptural, 
based on the facts which his auditors accepted. 
The light of the past was thrown on the present. 
It was a presentation and interpretation .of the 
course of history, that brought out facts neglected 
by them, and which shed new light upon the his- 
tory and its meaning. 
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2 And he said, *_ Me &Sn en ' and fathers, hearken; The God r of glory appeared 
unto our father A'bra-ham, when he was in Mes-5-pb-ta'mI-S,, s before he dwelt 

,,-. Cliar'rau, 
HI Ha'ran, 



p eh. 22. 1. q Cp. Gen. 15. 7 & Josh. 24. 3 & Neh. 9. 7. 
11. 31. Judith 5. 6, 7. 



> Ps. 29. 3. Cp. 1 Cor. 2. 8 & James 2. 1. * Gen. 



ITS AIM was threefold. 

FIRST. It Avas an answer to the accusations 
brought against him, interwoven with the Avhole 
history, implicitly rather than directly repudiat- 
ing the charge of blasphemy .against God, and 
contempt for the law. This was a defence of the 
Christian cause even more than of himself. His 
use of the Bible was itself a refutation. He 
knows the Scriptures ; he reverently repeats their 
history. He shows that he accepts Moses as a 
prophet, and that even his- preaching of Jesus as 
the Messiah was simply the proclamation that 
Moses' prophecy had been fulfilled, and Moses 
himself bade them, " Hear ye him." " One of 
the marked characteristics of the address," says 
McGiffert, "is the emphasis which is put upon 
the sacredness both of the Promised Land and of 
the Mosaic law." It was like taking the oath of 
allegiance to his religion and his country. 

SECOND. In like manner interwoven with the 
history was an argument in proof of the Messiah- 
ship of Jesus, the prophet whom Moses foretold 
and in whom the promise to Abraham Avas ful- 
filled, as against "those who appealed to the 
authority of Moses, and saw in Jesus a twofold 
cause of offence : (1) that he was rejected by his 
people and crucified ; (2) that he had treated 
with impiety that which they held most sacred, 
the law and the temple," points which "must 
have been discussed in every synagogue, and 
which the infant clrarch must have been obliged 
to face from the first, especially as it took its 
stand upon the proof that Jesus Avas the Christ." 1 

He shoAved that Jesus Avas the goal of HebreAV 
history, the fulfilment and culmination of all the 
past Avhich the Sanhedrim revered. 

THIRD. The history as related by Stephen Avas 
a mirror 2 in Avhich the Sanhedrim could see their 
OAvn conduct in their treatment of Jesus, paralleled 
by the conduct of their ancestors in opposing and 
seeking to destroy those Avhom God had sent to 
save them ; that not himself, but they, are the 
criminals ; that they are doing to Jesus just Avhat 
their fathers did to Moses and the prophets, Avhom 
they noAV revere. The people rejected Moses, but 
he became their deliverer, and brought them to 
the Promised Land. The rulers Avere HOAV reject- 
ing Jesus ; they had betrayed and murdered him, 



but still God Avould make him their deliverer, and 
he Avould bring the Messianic kingdom they hoped 
for. So God delivered Joseph, as he lias HOAV de- 
livered Christ. Even in the earliest times there 
were suggestions of a Avider Avorship than taber- 
nacle or temple, and that vision Avas noAV being 
realized. 

REMARKS. 1. Stephen's speech as here given 
was doubtless but an epitome of his full address. 
The report Avas most probably received from Paul, 
upon Avhom it made a deep impression. 

2. It Avas an extempore rehearsal from memory 
of facts which he learned more from his teachers 
than from reading of the Scriptures himself, as in 
those days it Avas very difficult for a layman to 
have possession of the Scriptures. Hence, Avhile 
the great facts are stated correctly, and the course 
of the history is true, yet there are a feAV unim- 
portant statements which differ from our Scrip- 
tures. Alford says there are seven of them. Far- 
rar finds five ; most of Avhich he easily answers. 8 

3. None of them affect the argument ; and "the 
fact of their presence, Avhere their removal was 
easy, bears witness to the accuracy of the report." 4 
They Avill be considered each in its place in the 
notes. 

4. So far as there is any mistake, it arose from 
the extempore form of address. Luke's business 
was to record the address, and not to state Avhether 
any point Avas exact or not. Just as in Job the 
record is not that certain statements are true, but 
that they Avere spoken by certain characters. 

5. An incidental error in such a case does not 
impeach the truthfulness of the history or its 
teachings. W. H. Stead illustrates this by a 
mistake in spelling a Avord in an arithmetic, 
which Avould not shoAV that the arithmetic Avas 
wrong in its number teachings. Nor Avould a 
scratch or bruise on an electric accumulator affect 
its ability to give poAver and light. 6 

6. Some things can be learned about Stephen 
from this address : (1) His gentle graciousness ; 
(2) his acquaintance Avith Scripture ; (3) his power 
of logic ; (4) his courage and fearlessness ; (5) his 
unselfishness ; (6) his zealous temperament ; (7) his 
faithfulness to duty. 

2. Men, brethren, and fathers. A courteous 
and conciliatory form of address. They Avere his 



1 So Spitta, in Knowling. 

2 Compare the soul-mirror in which each one saw Iris 
own character. See, also, Orlando's remark to Jacques in 
As You Like It, Act III., Scene 2. 



s Texts Explained. 

4 Knowling. 

See his interesting argument in The Bairns' Bible. 
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3 And said unto him, s Get thee out of thy co i""a, y ' and from thy kindred, and 
come into the land which I shall shew thee. 

4 Then 'came he out of the land of the Chal-dse'ans, and dwelt in S'ia'ran"' and 
from thence, " when his father was dead, " aSa removed him into this land, 
Wherein ye now dwell ; 

5 And he gave him none inheritance in it, no, not IS much SI to set his foot on: 
Ind he promised w that he would give it to him f n a possession, and to his seed 
after him, x when as yet he had no child. 

6 And God spake on this wise, that y his seed should z sojourn in a strange land; 
and that they should bring them into bondage, and entreat them evil, four 
hundred years. 

s Cited from Gen. 12. 1. t Gen. 11. 31. Judith 5. 6, 7. u Gen. 11. 32. v Gen. 12. 4, 5. w Gen. 12. 

7 & 13. 15 & 15. 18 & 17. 8 & 48. 4. Heb. 11. 8, 9. x Gen. 15. 3 & 18. 10. y Cited from Gen. 15. 13, 14. z Cp. 
Ex. 2. 22 & Heb. 11. 9. a ver. 17. See Ex. 12. 40. 



brethren in race, nationality, and hopes; and 
fathers as older men and representatives of the 
ruling 1 powers. 

The God of (the) glory, his own peculiar glory, 
heyond all beings as the sun is more glorious than 
earthly things. 

Appeared unto our father Abraham, the an- 
cestor of the nation. 

In Mesopotamia, "between the two rivers" 
Tigris and Euphrates, at Ur of the Chaldees. 

3. Get thee out of thy country. So that un- 
hampered by the idolatries of the Chaldeans, he 
could in a new country, among strangers, become 
the founder of the Jewish nation. 

Here is one of the apparent contradictions be- 
tween Stephen's account and Genesis, on which 
some have laid stress. Stephen represents the 
call as coming to Abraham in Chaldea, while in 
Gen. 12 : 1 the call came in Haran, 600 miles to 
the northwest. But the answer is equally ap- 
parent. One call does not deny the existence of 
another. It is implied in Gen. 15 : 7, that there 
was a call there as well as at Haran, and Ste- 
phen's language in ver. 4 leaves room for two 
calls. To most persons the call to their life work 
is repeated. 

Into the land which I shall shew thee. Like 
many government vessels which sail with sealed 
orders. So we go on our pilgrimage of Life, not 
knowing just what the Lord has for us to do, or 
where he would have us go. 1 

4. Charran, the Greek form of the Hebrew 
Haran, 2 the Roman Carrse, the scene of Crassus' 
disastrous defeat. 

When his father was dead, he removed. Here 
is another apparent discrepancy when compared 
withGen.il: 20, 32 ; 12: 4. 

"Stephen places Abraham's departure from 



Haran after his father's death ; so does Philo. 
The narrative in Genesis conveys the same im- 
pression." But this seems to contradict other 
statements in Genesis which say that Terah was 
70 years old when Abraham was born, and Abra- 
ham was 75 when he left Haran, which would 
make Terah 145 years old at that time ; but 
Genesis also says he was 205 years old when he 
died, or 60 years after Abraham's departure. It 
is possible that Gen. 11 : 26 has been misunder- 
stood. " This apparent disagreement admits of a 
ready solution if we suppose that Abraham was 
not the oldest son, but that Haran, who died be- 
fore the first migration of the family (Gen. 11 : 
28), was GO years older than he, and that Terah, 
conseqxiently, was 130 years old at the birth of 
Abraham (1 30 + 75 = 205) . The relation of Abra- 
ham to the Hebrew history would account for 
his being named first in the genealogy." 3 But 
the reconciliation of the discrepancy belongs 
rather to Genesis than to the Acts. 

5. Gave him none inheritance. The small 
piece of land he bought for a burial place would 
not come under this title. 

Promised . . . "for a possession, Ka.rdffx effiv ^ 
from /carexw, to hold fast; hence, a permanent 
possession. 

6. Four hundred years. Compare with the 
430 years of Ex. 12 : 40. " Four hundred years " 
is a round number for 430, just as in Gen. 15 : 13, 
and Josephus, who once uses the 430, but usually 
the 400. This is no mistake, but just such a use 
of round numbers as the most accurate persons 
are continually employing. The system of chro- 
nology used, whether the four hundred years in- 
cludes the sojourn in Canaan, or is limited to the 
bondage in Egypt, must be referred to students 
of Genesis. 



1 Compare Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress. 

2 See Hastings' Bible Dictionary, " Haran." 



3 Hackett. 
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7 And the nation to wllu they shall be in bondage 6 will I judge, said God: 
and after that shall they come forth, and c serve me in this place. 

8 And d he gave him the covenant of circumcision : cand c so A'bra-ham begat 
I'gaac, and ''circumcised him the eighth day; "and I'aac begat Jacob; and 
h Jacob beoat the twelve patriarchs. 

9 And the patriarchs, ''moved with jeaiou v sy'agitast Joseph, j 80 id mm into E'gypt: 
and k God was with him, 

10 And delivered him out of all his afflictions, and l gave him favour and wis- 
dom tatl ?ef{Sl lto Pharaoh king of Egypt; and "'he made him governor over 
Egypt and all his house. 

11 Now " there came a S over all theland of Egypt and <$&!' and great afflic- 
tion : and our fathers found no sustenance. 

12 But "when Jacob heard that there was corn in Egypt, he sent forth our 
fathers the first' time. 

13 And p at the second lime q Joseph was made known to his brethren ; and 
Joseph's r Mn r ai c a amemaSt n unto Pha'rgbh. 

14 lK e s n eph J s en e tf ' and called M^ &Ws&; and all his kindred, ' threescore 
and fifteen souls. 

15 A S nd " Jacob went down into Egypt; and he "died, wmsew, and ""our fathers 1 ; 

16 And they * were carried over untofi^'S, and laid in the se ?b re that "Abra- 
ham bought for a SSSett& y of the sons of 



6 Cp. Jer. 25. 12 & 30. 20. c Cp. Ex. 3. 12. d Gen. 17. 9-12. e Gen. 21. 2-4. / See Luke 1. 59. g Gen. 
25.26. h Gen. 29. 31-35 & 30. 5-24 & 35. 18, 23-26. i Gen. 37. 11. j .Gen. 37. 28 & 45. 4. Ps. 105. 17. k Gen. 
39. 2, 21, 23. I Gen. 41. 37-40. m Gen. 41. 41, 43, 46 & 42. 6. Ps. 105. 21. n Gen. 41. 54, 55 & 42. 5. Ps. 105. 
16. o Gen. 42. 1-3. p Gen. 43. 2-15. q Gen. 45. 1-4. r Gen. 45. 16. s Gen. 45. 9, 10, 27. t Cp. Gen. 46. 
26, 27 & Ex. 1. 5 & Deut. 10. 22. u Gen. 46. 5, 28. Ps. 105. 23. v Gen. 49. 33. w Ex. 1. 6. x Gen. 50. 25. 
Ex. 13. 19. Josh. 24. 32. y Cp. Gen. 23. 16 with Gen. 33. 19 & Josh. 24. 32. 

7. Will I judge, bring to judgment, and seeing 11-13. These verses too were a mirror in which 
they have done wrong, will condemn and punish. the Sanhedrim could see themselves, and what 

In this place. Palestine. God was doing for Jesus. 

8. Gave him the covenant of circumcision, 14. Jacob . . . and all his kindred, three- 
the covenant of which circumcision was the sign score and fifteen souls. In Genesis (46 : 27) the 
and seal. Recorded in Gen. 17 : 4-8. number including Joseph's two sons is given as 

Covenant, 8ia0^/ojp, from Sid (distributive) and 70. But the Septuagint version in Greek, which 

riOrifii, to place ; hence, an arrangement, a dis- was familiar to Stephen, and from which he is 

position, a covenant. This form of the Greek quoting, gives the number as 75, simply adding 

word is especially suitable for a divine covenant five descendants of Ephraim and Manasseh, giv- 

with man, rather than the usual word (TwO-fiity, ing their names. It is simply another way of 

a covenant with, avv, as between equals. counting. As one would say there are 225 in our 

9. Moved with envy, ti\<!>(ra.vTss, heated, boil- Sunday-school, and another that there are 240 ; 
ing with envy or passion or jealousy. both being right, only one includes the 15 in the 

Sold Joseph into Egypt, just as the Jews for afternoon class, and the other does not. 
like reasons had caused Jesus to be crucified. 16. And were. Who were ? he, and our fa- 

But God was with him. And he was a true thers, ver. 15, or probably only our fathers. It 

and righteous servant of God. is a general statement about their ancestors, and 

10. And delivered him, just as God had de- does not necessarily include Jacob, who was buried 
livered Jesus by raising him from the dead. at Machpelah (Gen. 50 : 13). Jerome, who lived 

Gave him favour and wisdom . . . and he near Shechem, says that the tombs of the twelve 

made him governor, etc. A very vivid picture patriarchs were to be seen there in his time, and 

of what God was doing for Jesus, exalting him as the record in Joshua (24 : 32) states that Joseph 

a Ruler far above all his brethren the rulers of was buried there. As their bodies were all em- 

the Jews. balmed (since they died in Egypt where embalm- 



7 : 17-22. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



17 But *2T the time of the promise drew nigh, which God vo^S&Mto Abra- 
ham, a the people grew and multiplied in Egypt, 

18 Till there aroTanotefiSer Egypt, 6 wMcll knew not Joseph. 

19 The same dealt subtilly with our ta S2S d ' and evil entreated our fathers, 
80 d that they should cast out their you Tabes, aren ' to the end they might not-live. 

20 l n t e which season Moses was born, and was -^exceeding fair) and he was nour- 

i c.T-1 r>A up in his father's house three months : 
loilt!tl three months in his father's house : 

21 And "when he was cast out, Pha'rabh's daughter took him up, and nour- 
ished him for her own son. 

22 And Moses * was inttmcfed in * all the wisdom of the E-gyp'tians ; and n e was 
j mighty in his words and 



z vers. 6-7. a ch. 13. 17. Ex. 1. 7, 12. Ps. 105. 24. b Cited from Ex. 1. 8. o Ex. 1. 9, 10. Ps. 105. 25. 
d Ex. 1. 16-18, 22. eEx.2. 2. Heb. 11. 23. / Jonah 3. 3 (&mg. for mg.). Cp, 2 Cor. 10. 4 (for og.). g Ex. 
2.3-10. h Cp. Dan. 1. 4, 17. i 1 Kin. 4. 30. Cp. Isai. 19. 11. j Cp. Luke 24. 19. 



ing was the custom) their bodies were easily car- 
ried into Canaan. 

That Abraham bought ... of the sons of 
Emmor (Hamor), the father (in italics, and 
therefore not in the text) of Sychem, K. V. in 
Shechem, according to the better reading. Sy- 
chem is the Greek form of the Hebrew Shechem. 
The record in Genesis (33 : 19 ; Josh. 24 : 32) states 
that Jacob bought a piece of land of Hamor in 
the land of Shechem, and also that Abraham 
bought a piece of land at Mamre near Hebron 
(Gen. 23: 16). But it is a peculiarly strange 
vision that sees a contradiction in the statements, 
as if the fact that Abraham bought a piece of 
land in Hebron would prevent him from buying 
one also in Shechem where he once lived, or the 
fact that Jacob bought a piece of land there, dur- 
ing his sojourn, would prove that his grandfather, 
Abraham, did not also buy one during his sojourn. 
Knowling argues that Abraham bought land at 
Shechem because he built an altar there when lie 
first arrived in Palestine (Gen. 12 : 6, 7) ; for no 
devout Hebrew would be content to see a conse- 
crated altar possessed by others. Hence, the 
purchase follows as natural corollary from the 
building of the altar. Nor is it unnatural that 
each should buy of a ruler named Hamor, when 
we remember how many Pharaohs and Caesars iu 
early times, and how many Henrys and Edwards 
and Georges in English history, have followed 
one another. At the same time, there is no diffi- 
culty in believing that Stephen may have made a 
slip in his extempore address ; and I agree fully 
with Alford that one should " fearlessly and hon- 
estly recognize the phenomena presented by the 
text of Scripture, instead of wresting them to 
suit a preconceived theory," whether that pre- 
conceived theory be for or against the accuracy 
of the records. The only question is, what is the 



most natural and probable treatment of the phe- 
nomena presented. 

18. Till another, erepos, not &\\os, king, a dif- 
ferent kind of king, who reversed the policy of 
the previous king or dynasty. 

Which knew not Joseph, either was not ac- 
quainted with his history and services, or had no 
regard for them. 

19. Dealt subtilly, KaTa(ro0j<r<jue>os, from 
Hard, down, from a higher place to a lower, or 
against, in hostility, and crowds, wise, skilled in 
matters of common life, cunning; hence, he brought 
low by subtlety and cunning, or employed cunning 
against. 

So that they, the Egyptians, cast out their, 
the Hebrews', young children. 

20. Exceeding fair, do-Tews r<$ Gey, fair in the 
judgment or sight of God ; that is, either exceed- 
ingly fair, since his fairness was noticed by God, 
or his beauty and gracious charm were not only 
attractive to men, but also to God, who recognized 
the spiritual beauty of his character and nature. 1 

'Ao-reibs is from Hern, a city, hence city-bred, of_ 
polished manners, refined, elegant, comely. Jose- 
phus says that those who met Moses, as he was 
carried along the streets, forgot their business and 
stood still to gaze at him. 

Moses Avas in many ways a type of Christ, and 
those points are especially brought out by Stephen 
which emphasize the comparison, as his child- 
hood, his labors to deliver his people, the opposi- 
tion, communion with God, the long wilderness 
journey to the Promised Land. 

22. "Was learned, l7ra(Sei507?,fromiro?s, a child; 
hence, trained, instructed, in all the wisdom of 
the Egyptians. This "wisdom," though not 
perhaps very deep, was multiform and manifold. 
It included orthography, grammar, history, theo- 
logy, medicine, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 



" Page and Wendt, compare JEscliylus' Agamemnon, 352." 
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23 BSt when he was we ii u -nigu forty years old, it came into his heart * to visit his 
brethren the children of Israel. 

24 And seeing one of them suffer wrong he defended him! and avenged him 
that was oppressed, Smiting* 6 the Egyptian : 

25 Ind he supposed that his brethren wouldliave understood how that God by his 
hand wasgml^themleiiveraice; but they understood not. 

26 And 'the da/fonowfng he sh Sared self unto them as they strove, and would 
have set them at one again, saying, Sirs, ye are brethren ; why do ye wrong 
one to another ? 

27 But he that did his neighbour wrong thrust him away, saying, m Who 
made thee a ruler and a judge over us ? 

28 wouidest thou kill me, as thou kluedst the Egyptian yesterday ? 

on Then fled Moses Q f fl-,4 Q QOTMTIO- nnrl was a stranger j.i-._ l OTir i n t Ma'dl-an, o^r/hava 
<5y And 11 oses fled <C tlllb bciyillg, cUlll became a sojourner 1H Wie lanCl OI Mid'i-an, Wnere 

he begat two sons. 

30 And when forty years were fuiMiedVanangei appeared to him 9 in the wilder- 

ness Of mOUnt Si'naanang^oftheLord j n ft flame Qf flre ^ ft ^^ 

31 And'when Moses saw If; he wondered at the sight : and as he drew naar to 

T->nV> /-il r\ '' * ne voice of the Lord came unto him, 
UcULOlCl, there came a voice of the Lord, 

32 Savino ' r l 2 the God of thy fathers, the God of A'bra-ham, and theGod of 
I'gaac, and the God of Jacob. ISf Moses trembled, and durst not behold. 



k Ex. 2. 11, 12. I Ex. 2. 13, 14. m ver. 35. Cp. Luke 12. 14. n Ex. 2. 15. o Ex. 2. 22 & 18. 3, 4. p Ex. 
3. 2. q Cp. Ex. 3. 1. r Cited from Ex. 3. 6, which see. 

and engineering. By the more advanced, poetry the Lord,' but in ver. 7 ' the Lord said,' so here 

was read, and poetic composition occasionally in ver. 31 ' the voice of the Lord said,' compare 

practised. 1 ver. 83. For the same mode of expression corn- 

Mighty in words and in deeds. " He invented pare Acts 27 : 23 with 23 : 11. In this Angel, the 

boats, and engines for building, instruments of Angel of the Lord (compare Exod. 3 : 2 with vers. 

war and of hydraulics, hieroglyphics, division of 6, 14, and Gen. 22 : 11 with ver. 12 ; the Angel of 

lands." He taught Orpheus, and was hence the Presence, Exod. 33 : 11, compare Isa. 63: 9), 

called by the Greeks Musseus, and by the Egyp- although Jewish interpreters varied, the Fathers 

tians Hermes. He was sent on an expedition saw the Logos, the Eternal Word of the Father." 4 
against the Ethiopians. He got rid of the ser- A flame of fire in a bush. 

pents of the country to be traversed by letting .. n . . ., ,., 

f , , , P11 ,. ., . ,1 oT.i " One towering thorn was wrapt m flame : 

loose baskets full of xbises upon them.* But Bright without blaze it went and came : 

Moses was not only a scholar ; ^as years went on Who would not turn and see ? c 

he had an opportunity of earning distinction as 

a warrior. " His military achievements outshone It was the symbol of God's presence. There is 

in popular estimation his intellectual attain- no better visible symbol of God than fire. Fire, 

ments." " He returned from this campaign the shining in light, is mysterious in nature, ineffably 

most popular man in the kingdom." bright and glorious, everywhere present, swift- 

23. It came into Ms heart. 3 winged, undefiled, and undefilable. Light is the 

24, 25. He defended him, he began his work source of life, of beauty, of manifested reality, of 
for the redemption of his people, but they under- warmth, comfort, and joy, of health, and of power. 
stood not, just as the Jews did not understand It destroys all darkness. Without it the world 
Jesus in his labors for their deliverance. The would be but a mass of coldness and death. Fire 
same comparison is made in ver. 27, Who made purifies, fire subdues with resistless energy. The 
thee a ruler and a judge over us ? fact that the bush was not consumed illustrates 

30. An angel. "In Exod. 3: 2 'the angel of the benign nature of the divine light, especially as 

1 Rawlineon. bilia, and Pizarro's choice in Prescott's Conquest of Peru, 

2 Stanley, Jewish Church. vol. i. 2G3-2G5. 

3 Compare Hercules' choice in Xenophon's Memora- 4 Knowling. c Keble, Christian Year. 
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shoes from thy feet : for the place 



thou 



33 

standest is holy ground. 

34 '* I have see sureiy ave seen the affliction of my people which is in Egypt, and I 
have "heard their groaning, and i "am come down to deliver them; imi w now 
come, I will send thee into Egypt. 

35 This Moses whom they refused, x saying, Who made thee a ruler and a 
judge? u &mhath id God USt to be bo tu a ruler and a deliverer w % the hand of the 
angel which appeared to him in the bush. 

o 2 He brought 4.i-, nrn out, after that he had shewed a -nm-n ri o-^a on/l oio-nci 6 in the land of Tj' frTTT - 1 f 
00 s This man led tliem forth, having wrought WOnClerS and Signs "111 Jigypt, 

and c in the Red sea, and d in the wilderness e forty years. 
37 This is that Moses, which said unto the children of Israel/ A prophet shall 
the Lord your Q^ raige up ^^ yQU ^of^ your brethren, like unto me; himslm11 

ye hear. 



38 This is he 1 " that was in the /( church in the wilderness with f the angel 
which spake to him in the mount li'Sal, and wltu our fathers : ' who received 
* 1 liv\ng ly l oracles to give unto us : 

s Ex. 3. 5. Josh. 5. 15. t Ex. 3. 7. M Ex. 2. 24. v Ex. 3. 8. w Ex. 3. 10. x ver. 27. y Cp. Ex. 3. 
2 & 14. 19 & 23. 20 & Num. 20. 16. z Ex. 12. 41 & 33. 1. Heb. 8. 9. a Ex. 7. 3. 6 Ex. 7. 12. Ps. 78. 43-51 & 
105.27-36. c Ex. 14. 21, 27-31. Ps. 78. 53 & 106. 9. d Ex. 16. 1, 35 & 17. 1-0. Ps. 78. 15. e ver. 42. ch. 13. 
18. Ex.16. 35. Num. 14. 33, 34. Ps. 95. 10. Heb. 3. 9, 17. /ch. 3. 22. Cited from Deut. 18. 15. g Ex. 19. 3, 
17, 18. h Heb. 2. 12 (mg.) & 12. 23. i Cp. ver. 53 & Isai. 63. 9. j Deut. 5. 27, 31 & 33. 4. See John 1. 17. 

k Cp. Deut. 32. 47. I Rom. 3. 2. Heb. 5. 12. 1 Pet. 4. 11. 



manifested in Jesus. Its work is to bless, not to 
destroy. It destroys only evil to make the good 
more perfect. 

" Earth 's crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God ; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes." 1 

33. Is holy ground. The manifested presence 
of God made it holy. It is by some places specially 
holy that all nature becomes to us holy ground, 
as a holy Sabbath sanctifies all the other days. 
And he who feels no reverence for special places 
and times will not treat any place or time as holy. 
The natural inference for the Sanhedrim to draw 
was that the temple was not the only holy place, 
but wherever God manifested himself, although 
in a private house, and by flaming tongues instead 
of a flaming bush, that place was holy. 

35. Moses -whom they refused, as the Jews 
had refused Christ. 

The same did God send to be a ruler and a 
deliverer, XurparVj ransomer, redeemer ; as God 
had sent Jesus. 

By the hand of the angel, not "by," but 
" with," eV, denoting " the active cooperation of 
Moses with 'the angel, as joint instruments of 
Jehovah." 2 



36. He brought them out of bondage, as Jesus 
had come to deliver the world from the bondage 
of sin ; and shewed wonders and signs, as had 
been shown in Jesus, by his miracles, his resur- 
rection, Pentecost, and the change in the character 
of his disciples, for the same purpose of convincing 
the people that he was the true Saviour, and of 
overcoming all opposition. 

37. This is that Moses, which said ... A pro- 
phet . . . like unto me. The Moses, whose every 
word you believe, foretold the coming of Jesus, 
who is in so many respects like unto him in mis- 
sion, in work, in results, and in spite of similar 
opposition. You are not on Moses' side, but 
have joined the ranks of those who opposed 
him. 

38. In the church, eKKtyatq, "in classical 
Greek, an assembly of the citizens summoned by the 
crier, or a legislative assembly. It is used in the 
Septuagint to denote the people of Israel when 
called together in an assembly (Deut. 31 : 30 ; 
Josh. 8 : 35 ; Judg. 21 : 8 ; Heb. 2 : 12)." 3 

The great congregation of Israel was then the 
sole representative of the church of God. 

In the wilderness, this refers to that part of 
the great wilderness between Egypt and Palestine, 
which lies around Sinai. The church from the 



1 Mrs. Browning. 
Hermits : 



See, also, Whittier's Chapel of the 



" This maple ridge shall Horeb be, 
Yon green-banked lake our Galilee." 



" Our common daily life divine, 
And every land a Palestine." 

2 Kendall. 

3 Prof. Alvah Hovey. 
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39 To whom our fathers would not be obe e <frent, hut thrust 2Sm from them, and 

in their hearts turned back again into Tf o,,,^.^ 
m turned back in their hearts unto && j P I 1 , 

40 Saying unto Aar'on, "Make us gods whichshaii go heforeus: for S^S? this 
Moses, which bl '"c[ ht us forth out of the land of Egypt, we wot not what is he- 
come of him. 

41 And "they made a calf in those days, and b?oughta sacrifice unto the idol, 
and P rejoiced in 2 the works of their own hands. 

42 '"it" '' God turned, and s gave them up to w s erve p ' the host of heaven ; as it is 
written in the book of the prophets, 

ye house^f .isr^laay^ye offered to me glam ^^ ^ sacriflces 
by thespacejf forty years ^ ^ W ilderiieSs! O house of Israel? 



m, Ex. 16. 3. Num. 11. 4, 5 & 14. 3, 4. Ezek. 20. 8, 24. n Cited from Ex. 32. 1, 23. o Ex. 32. 4-6, 35. Deut. 
9. 16. Ps. 106. 19. p Amos 6. 13. q Isai. 2. 8. Jer. 1. 16 & 25. 6, 7. r Cp. Josh. 24. 20 & Isai. 63. 10. s Ps. 
81. 12. Ezek. 20. 39. Rom. 1. 28. I Deut. 4. 19. 2 Kin. 17. 16 & 21. 3 & 23. 6. Jer. 19. 13. Zeph. 1. 5. u Cited 
from Amos 5. 25-27. v See ver. 36. 



apostles' time till now may well be called "The 
church in the wilderness." 

With the angel, the manifestation of Jehovah, 
by which the presence of God was made known to 
Moses and the people. And with our fathers. 
Moses had relations both with God and with the 
congregation, and therefore was a mediator be- 
tween them ; as Christ was the mediator of the 
new covenant. "The argument is the same as 
that of Paul in Gal. 3: 19, 20 ; Stephen's preach- 
ing of Jesus Christ as a mediator between God and 
man is not, as charged, blasphemy against God or 
Moses ; it accords with the divine dispensation 
from the beginning ; and it does not weaken but 
strengthens allegiance to God." * 

Who received, from God, the lively oracles, 
\6yia a>vra. \6yta, diminutive of A 6yos, a word, 
here little words, brief utterances; in classical 
Greek, oracles or responses of heathen deities ; 
but in the Bible, any utterance of God whether of 
precept or promise. Philo calls the ten command- 
ments ten \6yia, ten little words or sayings. 
These oracles were fuvra, living, as a seed, having 
an active life ; enduring, abiding ; refreshing, 
healthful, as living water ; " having vital power in 
itself and exerting the same upon the soui." 2 

39. Our fathers would not obey, but thrust 
him from them, just as the rulers had treated 
Jesus. In their hearts. Not an actual turning 
back, but in feeling, and longing, and spirit, they 
turned back to the idol worship of Egypt with 
its visible gods and lax morality. At Sinai they 
had not been away from Egypt long enough to 
wish to return there. That desire came later, 
when the terrors and hardships of the Egypt life 
were forgotten in the hardships and terrors of the 
wilderness. 

41. Made a calf in imitation of Egyptian bull 



worship. The calf Apis was worshipped at 
Memphis ; another sacred bull at Heliopolis where 
Joseph lived. 

Rejoiced in the work of their own hands, as 
the rulers were then rejoicing in the traditions they 
had made, in their false interpretations of Scrip- 
ture, and in seeking their own wealth and honor 
instead of the good of the nation. 

42. Then, after this first experience had failed 
to fit them for the kingdom of God. Stephen 
now passes to the idolatry that, while existing 
early in their history, prevailed more under the 
kings of Israel and Judah. 

God turned away from them, and left them to 
work out their o\vn pleasure, without immediate 
check or hindrance. This was not in hate, but 
in love, as it is now under certain conditions wise 
to allow people to work out their own destiny, 
and experience the results of their course, till 
looking into the awful depths of sin, they may 
turn from their iniquities, or cause others to 
turn. 

Gave them up to worship, to serve the host 
of heaven, the sun, moon, and stars, in the de- 
grading rites of Baal (the sun) and Astarte (the 
moon). "The created host was worshipped in 
place of the Lord of hosts." " God had pre- 
viously warned them against this kind of idolatry 
(Deut. 4 : 19), but we learn from the records of 
their historians (2 Kings 17 : 16) and their pro- 
phets (Jer. 19: 13; Zeph. 1: 5) that the warning 
was given in vain." 8 

As it is written in the book of the prophets. 
The quotation (vers. 41-43) that follows is from 
Amos 5 : 25-27. 

Have ye offered to me slain beasts, etc. In 
form no doubt, and some of them sincerely (Ex. 
24: 4; Num. 7: 9), but with many these offer- 



Lyman Abbott. 



3 Thayer, Greek Lex. of N. Test. 



3 Cambridge Bible. 



7 : 43, 44. 
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43 Ind' ye took up the tabernacle of w Moloch, 
And the star of y ^ god Kfr 
me figures which ye made to worship them : 
And I will carry you away beyond Bab'y-lon. 

44 Our fathers had the x tabernacle of me testfmony in the wilderness, even as he 
lmd appointed, wEo^pa'fe unto Moses, v that he should make it according to the 
that he had seen. 

w See \ Kin. 11. 7. x Rev. 15. 5. See Ex. 38. 21. y See Ex. 25. 40. 



ings were not from the heart, and therefore not 
true worship. 

43. Yea, ye took up the tabernacle, "the 
portable tent-temple of the god to be carried in 
procession." 1 Of Moloch, "an Ammonite idol 
to whom children were sacrificed. According 
to rabbinical tradition, his image was hollow, 
heated from below, with the head of an ox and 
outstretched arms, into which children were 
laid, their cries being stifled by the beating of 
drums." 1 Sacrifice of children seems to have 
had its origin in the test of devotion and obedi- 
ence by the sacrifice of whatever was most pre- 
cious. The Israelites were familiar with idola- 
ters who sacrificed to their idols their choicest- 
treasures, their most beloved, their first-born 
sons. u3schylus tells how King Agamemnon sac- 
rificed his beautiful daughter, Iphigenia. Tenny- 
son's The Victim shows a similar picture in the 
land of Odin and Thor. 

" What would you have of us ? 
Human life ? 
Were it our nearest, 
Were it our dearest, 
We give you his life. 

" The king is happy 
In child and wife j 
Take you his dearest, 
Give us a life." 2 

The Septuagint, from which Stephen quotes, 
differs somewhat from the Hebrew. " Not only 
does the fact that the worship of Moloch was 
forbidden in the wilderness seem to indicate that 
its practice was a possibility, but there is also 
evidence that long before the Exodus Babylonian 
influence had made itself felt in the West, and 
the statement of Amos may therefore mean that 
the Babylonian god was actually worshipped by 
the Israelites in the wilderness." 3 

The star of your god Kemphan, the Coptic 
(Egyptian) name for Saturn. 4 " In the words ' ye 
took up the star,' etc., the meaning is that they 



took up the star or image which represented the 
god. "3 

Carry you away beyond Babylon. Both the 
Septuagint and the Hebrew say Damascus, the 
most formidable enemy of Israel in the days of 
Amos. It is probable that Stephen's substitu- 
tion of Babylon for Damascus was not due to a 
slip, but was done designedly, because the greater 
fulfilment of the threatened punishment for idola- 
try was by the Babylonian captivity. 

Thus Stephen, by this picture from their past 
history, shows his audience their danger of grow- 
ing worse and worse, as they actually did, and of 
the destruction of their city and temple which he 
had foretold according to the words of Christ, all 
of which actually came to pass. 

44. Here begins, as a natural sequence, Ste- 
phen's dealing with the charge of blasphemy 
against the temple. 

The tabernacle of witness, R. V., "of the 
testimony," paprvpiov. It was so named for sev- 
eral reasons. It contained the ark of the testi- 
mony in which were the two tables of stone 
engraved with the Ten Commandments. Ex. 
25: 22. It was a witness to God's presence, 
through his visible glory which at certain times 
rested on the golden mercy seat. It was a testi- 
mony to God's covenant with his people, and the 
central place of worship. 

As he, God, had appointed, speaking unto 
Moses, that is, he told Moses after what pattern 
he had appointed the tabernacle to be made, 
namely, the one shown to him on Mount Sinai, 
Ex.25: 9,40. 

Stephen shows that he was far from denying 
the divine sanction for a place of worship. God 
furnished the pattern even for the tabernacle 
which gave place to the nobler structure of the 
temple. The argument is, that the destruction 
of the tabernacle, in order to make way for the 
more fitting and glorious temple, implied no 
blasphemy against God ; and therefore the an- 
nouncement that the temple should be destroyed, 



1 M. R. Vincent. 

2 See, also, the Iphigenia of Euripides. The feelings 
of a heathen parent before and after such a sacrifice are 
described with fine imaginative power in the Epic of 
Hades, " Tantalus," 



3 Kuowling. See Sayce, Patriarchal Palestine, pp. 258, 
259. 
* Scliaff. 
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on 



45 Which also our fathers, ^&^, er z brought in with Josll ',, 

the b possession of the St&, VhiSi m God t &t out before the face of our fathers, 
''unto the days of David; 

46 Who c found favour mtuffitof God, and-^ffl? to find a ggBSuSS f or the 
God of Jacob. 

47 But '' Solomon built him a house. 

48 *' Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not J in te 1 // made with hands ; as saith 
the prophet, 

49 * Thffiveius my throne, 

A -IT rl on -nfl-i '' m Y footstool : 
.Alld the ear til the footstool of my feet: 

What manner of house will ye build me? saith the Lord: 
Or what It the place of my rest ? 

50 g?d th not my hand Egg? all these things ?. 

51 * Ye stiff necked and '" uncircumcised in heart and ears, ye do always resist 
the Holy Ghost : " as your fathers did; so do ye. 

z Josh. 3. 14-17. a Heb. 4. 8 (mg. for mg.). 6 Num. 32. 5. Deut. 32. 49. c ch. 13. 19. Josh. 3. 10 & 23. 9 
&24. 18. 2Chr. 20. 7. Ps. 44. 2, al. d 2 Sam. 7. 2. e ch. 13. 22. 1 Sam. 16. 1. Ps. 89. 19. /I Kin. 8. 17. 
1 Chr. 22. 7. Ps. 132. 5. g Cp. Gen. 49. 24 & Isai. 49. 26. h 2 Sam. 7. 13. 1 Kin. 6. 1, 2 & 8. 20. 2 Chr. 3. 1. 

i Cp. 1 Kin. 8. 27 & 2 Chr. 2. 6. j ch. 17. 24. k Matt. 5. 34, 35. Cited from Isai. 66. 1, 2. Cp. Ps. 11.4. I Deut. 
10. 1C. See Ex. 32. 9. m Lev. 26. 41. Jer. 6. 10 & 9. 26. Ezek. 44. 7, 9. n Mai. 3. 7. 



and that its place should be taken by a still more 
glorious spiritual temple, was not blasphemy 
against God, nor a denial that the temple and its 
worship were ordained of God. 

45. Fathers that came after, 
having receiv'ed it in turn. 

Brought in with Jesus, i. e., Joshua. " Jesus " 
is the Greek mode of rendering the Hebrew 
Joshua. Both words have the same meaning. 

Into the possession, in the act of possessing, 
or taking possession of the Gentiles, the heathen 
nations who held Palestine. 

46. Desired to find a tabernacle, ovc^a^a, not 
a tent, but a house. David greatly desired to 
biiild the temple, but was forbidden. 

47. But Solomon built him a house. This 
was the divine plan, and the temple had its use- 
fulness even as did the tabernacle that passed 
away. 

48. Howbeit. But the Most High- is not con- 
fined to the narrow limits of Solomon's temple, 
even as Solomon himself said in his dedication 
prayer (1 Kings 8 : 27). There is something 
larger and better, of which Solomon's temple was 
a type. 1 So that the destruction of the temple 
was not the destruction of religion nor the denial 
of God. 

As saith the prophet. Isa.G6:l,2. Although 
Solomon had uttered the same truth, the argu- 



ment was stronger by the appeal to the great 
Messianic prophet when speaking of the very 
times the Messiah was to bring, the dawning rays 
of which were then shining on Jerusalem. 

50. Hath not my hand made, etc. This verse 
is a continuation of the prophecy. It belongs 
to the chapter in which the prophet "winds up 
all his prophecies with an express prediction of 
the change of dispensations, of the time when 
Jehovah would no longer dwell in temples (ver. 1), 
but in human hearts (ver. 2) ; when the ritual, 
though divinely instituted, would be no less hate- 
ful than idolatry itself (ver. 5). This remarkable 
prophecy is doubly appropriate to Stephen's pur- 
pose : first, as a declaration of the general truth 
affirmed by Solomon ; and then, as a direct and 
pointed prediction of the very changes that were 
taking place when Stephen spoke." 2 

51. At this verse there is an abrupt change. 
The argument is complete, though more examples 
could have been brought from the history of the 
Jews. But two things conspired to bring the ad- 
dress to a close. 

FIRST. Stephen's whole speech led up to this 
personal application. It was a fitting climax ; a 
speaking to the heart and conscience, in a last 
"forlorn hope " that the rulers might repent. 

SECOND. There is every reason to believe that 
the Sanhedrim were becoming impatient and 



1 Of Solomon it might be said in the words of Emerson, 

" The passive master lent his hand 
TO the vast soul that o'er him planned." 



" Himself from God he could not free. 
He huilded better than he knew ; 
The conscious stone to beauty grew." 

3 Prpf. J. A. Alexander. 
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52 Which of the prophets S 3 not your fathers VjKXw and they h !T?i e 8 a aln them 
which shewed before of the coming of the " Righteous One ; 5 of whom ye have 
been now become betray ers and murderers ; 

co Who have T . r , / , rt ; TrQr i 4-l-,o Imir r hy the disposition of Q^o-Qic, nnrl have not kept iV. 
OO Ye who received tlie law as it was ordained by angeiS, ana a kept it not. 

54 jj Jwwhen they heard these things, ' they were cut to the heart, and they 
" gnashed on him with their' teeth. 



o 1 Kin. 19. 10. 2 Clir. 3G. 16. Jer. 2. 30. Matt. 23. 31, 37. See Matt. 5. 12 & 21. 35. 
oh. 6. 28. r Gal. 3. 19. Heb. 2. 2. Cp. ver. 38 & Deut. 33. 2. s John 7. 19. 

ti Job 1C. 9. Ps. 35. 10 & 37. 12. 



p See oh. 3. 14. q See 
t ch. 5. 33. Cp. ch. 2. 37. 



angry, and expressed their hostility by their coun- 
tenances, gestures, murmurs, and cries. They 
would soon be uncontrollable ; so that Stephen 
hastened to his application. This outburst of 
fiery indignation, this Avielding of the lightnings 
of heaven, Avas not contradictory to his dying cry, 
" Lord, lay not this sin to their charge," but was 
a different expression of the same love, the same 
desire to save his nation from their sins, and con- 
sequent destruction. The most terrible of all 
" woes " is the " woe unto you " of love. 

Stiffnecked, (fK\riporpdxri\oi, hard of neck, set 
in their own way. 

Uncircumcised in heart. However much in 
outward rite and in profession they claimed to 
stand in covenant relations with God as his 
peculiar people, in reality, in heart, in character, 
they were heathen, outside of the covenant, and 
not the people of God. " This word contains a 
whole volume of rebuke." Stephen's audience 
were familiar with these terms. See Ex. 32 : 9 ; 
33: 3, 5 ; Deut. 9 : 6, 13, for applications of " stiff- 
necked ; " and Lev. 26 : 41 ; Deut. 30 : 6 ; Jer. 6 : 
10 ; 9 : 26, for " uncircumcised in heart." 

And ears, they would not listen to the truth, 
and thus it was prevented from entering through 
their ears into their hearts. 

Resist the Holy Ghost. They were not so 
much resisting Stephen as God and the strongest 
influence that could be brought to bear upon them. 

52. Which of the prophets, etc. " St. Stephen 
echoes, as it were, our Lord's own words (Matt. 
5:12; Luke 13: 34)." * 

The Just One, in intensest contrast with their 
own conduct as betrayers and murderers ; and 
showing the depth of the depravity which could 
murder not only the most.innocent, but the most 
righteous man that ever lived, their rightful 
King and Redeemer. 

53. Who have received the law by the dis- 
position of angels, eis Siarayas a.jjf\<av. Starayl) 
signified an arrangement or disposition as of troops 
in an army, or of duties and services, hence, 
ordinance, -something ordained or arranged by 
angels. "As the ordinances" of angels (Ren- 



dall) ; " influenced by the authority of the ordain- 
ing angels, or because ye thought it your duty to 
receive what was enjoined by angels" (Thayer). 
" As ordained by God through angels." 

"The presence of angels at the giving of the 
law is not expressly stated in the Old Testament, 
but is alluded to in Gal. 3: 19 and Heb. 2: 2. 
Philo and Josephus testify to the same tradi- 
tion ; the Seventy translate Deut. 33 : 2 in such a 
manner as to assert the same fact ; it is implied 
perhaps in Ps. 68 : 18. The Jews regarded this an- 
gelic mediation as both ennobling the law and as 
conferring special honor on themselves, to whom 
the law was given. For a striking proof of this 
Jewish feeling, see Josephus, Ant., 15: 5, 3." 2 

" All we know is that angels were ministers on 
that occasion, and that some of the solemn and 
impressive circumstances were carried on by their 
agency. The trumpets and thunderings and other 
attendant demonstrations may have been diie to 
their agency. They are spoken of as being pre- 
sent 'at Sinai in the holy place,' and the Lord 
as being among them (Ps. 68: 17. See Deut. 
33 : 2, 3). Their agency may be referred to where 
the mount is spoken of as that ' which burned 
with fire, with blackness, and darkness, and 
tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, and the 
voice of words,' etc. (Heb. 12: 18, 19). This 
allusion to so stupendous a demonstration, an- 
gelic and preternatural, in their history, at the 
giving of the law, when they were specially 
constituted as a nation chosen of God, forms 
the most stirring climax in the discourse of Ste- 
phen ; and his bold and earnest enforcement of 
all these facts, to show the enormity of their 
disobedience, could no longer be endured by the 
Sanhedrim." 3 

And have not kept it. Yoii yourselves are 
guilty of the crime with which you charge me. 
You glory in the law, and yet you dishonor God 
by your violations of it. And the climax of your 
treason against God and his law and the nation 
is your rejection of God's Son, the Messiah pro- 
mised in the law, and the Redeemer in whom 
the glory and the hope of the nation rests. 



Plumptre. 



Hackett, 



9 Jacobs, 
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7 : 55-57. 



55 But lie, " being full of tlie Holy Ghost, looked up steadfastly into heaven, 
and saw '" the glory of God, and Jesus standing x on the right hand of God, 

56 And one said, Behold, I see the v heavens opened, and the * Son of man 
standing on x the right hand of God. 

57 But 1 they cried out with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and rushed 
upon him with one accord: 



v oh. 6. 5. w Ex. 24. 16. Luke 2. 9. John 12. 41. 

s See Dan. 7. 13. 



x Ps. 110. 1. See Mark 16. 19. y See John 1. 51. 



STEPHEN THE MAKTYK, vers. 54-60. 

54. They were cut to the heart, SifwpCovro, 
were sawn (5io), through, or asunder, all cut up. 

Passion raged against passion, and passion against 
reason. Their hearts were distracted, torn \vith 
rage, greatly exasperated. 

Stephen's words stung like scorpions. . Before 
him the whole fabric of their hopes fell "and 
left not a wreck behind," unless they repented. 
They gnashed on him with their teeth, as if 
they would like to bite him, an expression of im- 
potent rage, as of the lost in hell (Matt. 8: 12; 
13 : 42). It was the same demoniac feeling. They 
snarled like beasts of prey. 

55. Being full of the Holy Ghost. The Greek 
being full implies not a sudden inspiration, but a 
permanent state. 1 Looked up steadfastly into 
heaven, arevlffas, from a, intensive, and relvca, 
to stretch ; hence, applying the mind intently to, on 
the stretch. Ourword " attention " has the same 
meaning, from ad, " to," and tendo, " to stretch." 
With mind outstretched and intent he looked 
into heaven, as Jesus did at the close of the 
Lord's supper just before his crucifixion, John 
17 : 1. " For where the eye is, there is the heart 
and the love." 

" Bidding my heart look up, not down, 
While the cross fades before the crown." 2 

The tumultuous scene around him, the council 
hall, and the circle of his infuriated judges all 
faded from his vision, and he saw the celestial 
city in its beauty, the glory of God, the angels 
gazing in sympathy, and waiting to - welcome him 
with crowns and harps, and Jesus standing (as 
if ready to help and sustain him, not seated as in 
Heb. 10 : 12) on the right hand of God, as if 
saying, Well done, good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. He now 
knew that Jesus was alive, and able to sustain 
him in his trial. 8 



56. And said. He reported to the assembly 
what he had seen. It was too good to withhold, 
and was an additional motive for them to accept 
of Jesus as the Messiah. 

57. Then, enraged by-such blasphemy (so they 
called it) as seeing the one they had crucified, at 
the right hand of God. Where were they if these 
things were true ? Cried out with a loud voice. 
In order to drown with their clamor such, to them, 
impious words. So " the drums were beaten to 
drown the last words of the Scottish covenanters." 
Their action was a practical condemnation of 
Stephen. It was a rising vote, in addition to any 
formal vote of the tribunal. 

Ean upon him with one accord. " Whilst the 
scene was a tumultuous one, it was quite possible 
that it was not wholly bereft of judicial appear- 
ances." "Wendt points out with much force 
that an excited and tumultuous crowd might ob- 
serve some legal forms." 4 "The execution of 
Stephen was in strict accordance with the ancient 
law against blasphemy. . . . That he was con- 
demned by acclamation with the concurrence of the 
populace was in entire harmony with the spirit' of 
the law (Lev. 24 : 14-16) . " But it was the worst 
injustice under the forms of law. The witnesses 
were false, the charge unfounded and unproved. 
The trial was the counterpart of the hypocrisy of 
the Pharisees which Jesus so severely condemned, 
outwardly correct, but inwardly full of all un- 
cleanness. 

Moreover, they were acting contrary to the Ro- 
man law, which forbade the Jews from putting 
any one to death without the sanction of the gov- 
ernor. " The supreme power of life and death, 
which in allied and tributary states belonged to 
native rulers, was, in the provinces, strictly re- 
served to Eoman officers, as an essential principle 
of policy." 5 

There arises, therefore, the question how it was 
possible for the Sanhedrim to put Stephen to 



1 Plumptre. Jeremy Taylor, in his Holy Living, speaks 
of " the practice of the presence of God." 

2 Motto under a picture of a jewelled crown with a 
cross fading in the distance. 

3 Compare Bunyan's Pilgrims when they looked through 
the Shepherds' glass : " As they held the glass and brought 
it to bear on the gates of the Celestial City, their hands 



did shake ; yet they thought they saw something like a 
gate opening into the city, and also some of the glory of 
the place ; and they went forward singing on their way." 

4 Knowling. 

" Kendall. See Scourer's Jewish People, div. ii,, vol. 
i. p. 187. 
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58 And they "cast him out of the city, 6 and stoned {$; and c the witnesses 



rlr>wn fhpir clotlle8 Q f a young man's feet, whose name was d Go-,-,1 
U.OWU llidll garments o>l/ the feet of a young man named Dd-Ul. 



a Lev. 24. 14-16. Num. 15. 35. 1 Kin. 21. 13. Cp. Luke 4. 29 & Heb. 13. 12. b Matt. 21. 35 & 23. 37. Heb. 11. 
37. c ch. 6. 13. Cp. Deut. 13. 9, 10 & 17. 7. d ch. 8. 1 & 22. 20. Cp. ch. 22. 4. 



death ? The condition of the Koman rule in r Pal- 
estine furnishes the answer. At this time the 
Roman government in Judea was in a very unset- 
tled state. Pilate was either deposed (A. D. 36), 
or was on the point of being so, to be tried for 
his misgovernment. Vitellius, governor of Syria, 



who had caused Pilate to be sent to Rome in 
disgrace, was anxious to conciliate the Jews, he- 
cause he needed their favor since he desired to 
lead his army through Palestine to attack Petra ; 
so that it is easy to see how Rome may have 
connived at the murder of Stephen by the 




ST. STEPHEN'S GATE. 

In the east wall north of the temple area ; leading down through the Kidron valley, Geth- 
semane, and the Mount of Olives. Jesus probably passed through it, after instituting his 
Supper, on his way to Gethsemane and his trial. 



leading Jews, and at the persecution which fol- 
lowed. 

The stoning of Stephen was an act of riotous 
fanaticism, under the guise of law, and with the 
connivance of the Roman authorities. 1 "Later 
history furnishes, indeed, one exact parallel to 
the stoning of Stephen : Josephus relates how 
James the Just was tried before the high priest, 
convicted, and stoned to death at Jerusalem 
(Ant., 20 : 9, 1). But this act is expressly attrib- 
uted to the arbitrary violence of the high priest, 
who took advantage of an interregnum caused by 
the death of Festus ; and so far from its being 
sanctioned by -the succeeding governor he warmly 
resented it as an abuse of power, and the high 
priest was at once deposed." 2 



58. Cast him out of the city. " According to 
the Mosaic law, malefactors among the Jews 
were executed without the gates of their cities 
(Lev. 24: 14). Thus our Lord suffered without 
the gate." 2 The place was somewhere about the 
rocky edges of the ravine of Jehoshaphat, where 
the Mount of Olives looks down upon Gethsemane 
and Siloam (Howson), which agrees with Lewin, 
" They stoned Stephen under the very walls of 
the temple." There is still a gate in Jerusalem 
called St. Stephen's Gate, in memory of this deed. 
" The place of execution was always outside the 
town as was, until about the middle of the 
18th century, the case in London, the condemned 
being conveyed from Newgate to Tyburn, a dis- 
tance of nearly three miles, for execution." s 



1 See Kendall, 
tolic Age, p. 91. 



, Intro., pp. 18-23; McGiffert, Apos- 



Gloag. 



Kitto. 
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7 : 59, 60. 



59 And they stoned Ste'phe'n, e calling upon the&a, and saying, Lord Jesus, 
''receive my spirit. 

60 And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, h Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge. And when he had said this, ' he fell asleep. 



e ch. 9. 14. / Ps. 31 . 6. Luke 23. 46. g oh. 9. 40 & 20. 36 & 21. 5. Luke 22. 41. Eph. 3. 14. 
5. 44. i See Matt. 27. 52. 



h See Matt. 



And stoned him. The witnesses placed their 
hands on the head of the criminal in token that 
the guilt rested on him (Lev. 24: 14). "The 
rabbins state that the culprit was stripped of all 
clothing except a cloth about the loins, and was 
thrown to the ground from a scaffold about ten 
feet high by the first witness ; the first stone was 
cast by the second witness on the chest, over the 
heart of the criminal, and if it failed to cause 
death, the bystanders completed the execution," * 

" Stoning was mercy itself when contrasted with 
the flaying, impaling, and burning alive still prac- 
tised in Oriental tribunals." 2 And the wit- 
nesses. " According to the law of Moses the wit- 
nesses were to cast the first stone (Deut. 17 : 6, 
7), as a guard against making careless or unjust 
charges. The witnesses here mentioned are those 
false witnesses who accused Stephen of blas- 
phemy." 8 Laid down their clothes. Their outer 
garments, the cloaks or mantles, leaving on only 
the under garment or tunic, in order that they 
might have the free use of their arms in hurling 
the stones. At a young man's feet, veavlov, 
used to denote any man of an age between twenty- 
four and forty. Josephus applies the term to 
Agrippa I., when he was at least forty. 4 Whose 
name was Saul. The same who became after- 
wards the great apostle to the Gentiles. Accord- 
ing to Lewin, he was probably thirty-four or 
thirty-five years old at this time. He was pro- 
bably a member of the Sanhedrim, and active in 
condemning Stephen. See Acts 26 : 10. 

59. And they stoned Stephen, "were stoning," 
"went on stoning," while the martyr was call- 
ing upon God. When Savonarola stood at his fu- 
neral pile on the great square of Florence, before 
his burning, on May 23, 1498, and the bishop spoke 
the words of ecclesiastical excommunication, " I 
separate thee from the church," the martyr's face 
lighted up joyously as he responded, " From the 
church militant, but not from the church trium- 
phant." 

Eeceive my spirit. Into the mansions Jesus 
had gone to prepare ; to his own heart and home. 

60. And he kneeled down. While they were 
stoning him, he rose up on his knees. And cried 
with a loud voice, so that his persecutors could 
hear him, and understand his spirit, Lord, lay 



not this sin to their charge. "And the prayer 
for his murderers is identical in spirit with Christ's 
upon the cross." Rendall says this " presents a 
striking contrast to the spirit of his previous de- 
fence." " The vision of his Lord had filled his 
mind and heart." The contrast is only in form, 
not in spirit, like Jesus' ' ' Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees," and his ." Father, forgive them " 
from the cross. Both grew out of the same lov- 
ing spirit. 

And ... he fell asleep (e/coi^flrj). "Mark- 
ing his calm and peaceful death. Though the 
pagan authors sometimes used sleep to signify 
death , it was only as a poetic figure . When Christ, 
on the other hand, said, ' Our friend Lazarus 
sleepeth' (KeKolfj.rirat) , he used the word not as a 
figure, but as the expression of a fact. In that 
mystery of death, in which the pagan saw only 
nothingness, Jesus saw continued life, rest, wak- 
ing the elements which enter into sleep. And 
thus, in Christian speech and thought, as the doc- 
trine of the resurrection struck its roots deeper, 
the word 'dead,' with its hopeless finality, gave 
place to the more gracious and hopeful word 
'sleep.' The pagan burying-place carried in its 
name no suggestion of hope or comfort. It was 
a burying-place, a hiding-place, monumentum, a 
mere memorial of something gone ; a columba- 
rium, or dovecot, with its little pigeon-holes for 
cinerary urns ; but the Christian thought of death 
as sleep brought with it into Christian speech the 
kindred thought of a chamber of rest, and em- 
bodied it in the word 'cemetery' (KOI/WJTTJ/HOJ'), 
the place to lie down to sleep." 5 

The one who sleeps is alive, and awakes the 
same person who lay down to sleep. 

A soldier of the Grand Army said lately, 
" When I die do not sound taps (the evening call 
to rest) over my grave, but reveill^ (the morning 
call, 'the summons to rise)." 

" Say not good-night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good-morning." 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Stephen's name 
signifies in Greek a crown. "He received three 
crowns : (1) The beautiful crown of grace with 
which the Lord adorned him. (2) The bloody 
crown of thorns, which, like his Saviour, he wore 



1 Davis, Sib. Die. (1898). 

2 Canon Tristram. 

3 G-loag. 



4 Antiquities, 18 : 6, 7. 

" Prof. M. B. Vincent, Word Studies. 
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in suffering and in death. (3) The heavenly crown 
of honor." * 

2. Stephen's Christian life was short, but he 
accomplished more than most men had they lived 
as long as Methuselah. 

" He liveth long who liveth well ; 

All other life is short and vain ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain.". 

3. Stephen's success lay in the fact that he pre- 
served his manhood 'and his character untarnished 
amid great temptations. He was a hero. He 
was gold tried in the fire. No man's life is a 
failure who is himself a moral success, and is a 
victor on the battlefield of the heart. " Shake- 
speare,"says Dowden, "beats triumphal marches, 
not for successful persons alone, but also for the 
conquered and the slain." 

4. Stephen has part in the triumphs of Chris- 
tianity through the ages. His example is a star 
which never ceases to shine. He holds up before 
all men an ideal of heroism, courage, faithfulness 
to duty. He is a perpetual inspiration. Good men 



"Are indeed our pillar fires 

Seen as we go ; 

They are the city's shining spires 
We travel to." 



" Oh, may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence ; live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring rectitude, . . . 
In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars." 2 

5. In heaven he wears the victor's crown, and 
dwells forever in the joy of his Lord, eating of 
" the tree of life which is in the midst of the 
paradise of God," "a pillar in the temple of my 
God," having " the morning star " and " the new 
name." 

" If thou wilt be a hero, and wilt strive 
To help thy fellow and exalt thyself, 
Thy feet, at last, shall stand on jasper floors ; 
Thy heart, at last, shall seem a thousand hearts 
Each single heart with myriad raptures filled 
"While thou shalt sit with princes and with kings, 
Rich in the jewel of a ransomed soul." 



1 Strauss. 



2 George Eliot. 
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CHAPTER 8. 

THE CHURCH EXTENDED 

TO SAMARIA, SYRIA, AFRICA, AND THE MEDITERRANEAN COAST. 
Devoted chiefly to the Work of Philip the Evangelist. 



THE GREAT PERSECUTION. 
vers. 1-4. 



TIME. A. D. 36-37. 
The Disciples scattered. 
The Apostles remain at their Post. 
Saul makes Havoc of the Church. 
The Result : the Rapid Spread of the Gospel. 



CHURCH EXTENSION 

THROUGH 

PHILIP THE EVANGELIST. 
vers. 5-40. 



Philip in Samaria. 

Trials and Triumphs of 

a Home Missionary. 



Philip and the 
Ethiopian. 



Philip : His Later 
Life. 



' Preaching. 
Working miracles. 
Many converts. 
Simon the magician. 
Delegation from Jerusalem. 
The Samaritan bridge between Jews and 

Gentiles. 
Simony. 
Peter's reproof. 
Return of the delegation. 
Candace's treasurer. 
His meeting with Philip. 
Studying the Scriptures. 
New light from an old prophecy. 
The baptism. 
The parting of the ways. 
Preaches in the coast towns. 
Settles in Csesarea. 



1 AND- 7 ' Saul was * consenting unto his death. And fttiroi e o* t&taSfy a great 
persecution against the church which was fn JS-ru'sa'-lgm ; and l they were all 
scattered abroad throughout the regions of Ju-dee'S, and SS-nia'ri-a, except the 
apostles. 

3 ch. 7. 58 & 22. 20. k See Rom. 1. 32. I ch. 11. 19. See Matt. 10. 23. 



THE GEEAT PERSECUTION, vers. 1-4. 

1. The first sentence belongs to the last chapter, 
as in R. V. Saul. See on chapter 9. 

Was consenting, a-vvev8oK$>i>, from eri5/, to- 
gether with, e5, well, Soiteca, to think, to seem good; 
hence, to be well pleased, to have satisfaction in, 
together with others. Saul did more than consent, 
he joined with the others in hearty approval and 
satisfaction in his death, avaip^a-ei, his taking 
away. 1 The emphasis being not so much on his 
death, as on the fact that he was taken out of 
their way. 

We now come to a NEW EPOCH in the his- 
tory of the church, which had grown so strong 
and was rooted so firmly that the time had 
come when a new departure could be successfully 



made, as a young tree comes to a time when it is 
strong enough to put forth blossoms and begin to 
bear fruit. As usual the new epoch came through 
an outward disturbance, a providential leading. 

It was an era of HOME MISSIONS, the extension 
of the gospel to other fields, and a broadening of 
view as to the nature and work of the gospel. It 
was the first of several steps toward the universal 
spread of the gospel, which was like a river that 
broadens and deepens as it flows on toward the 
sea, overflowing obstacles within and without, 
and gaining in blessing and power. 

At that time. The original literally implies 
" on that very day," as in the R. V. ; immediately 
after the stoning. That was the first blow, the 
signal for the excited and tumultuous crowd to 



Compare " The deep damnation of his taking'bff." Macbeth, Act I., Scene 7. 



8 : 2, 3, 
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2 And devout men SS&? Stephen, io Ms buHal - and m made great lamentation 
over him. 

3 A B 8 ut or " Saul 1 lie Ta1d e wa a 8te cof the church, entering into every house, and "haling 
men and women committed them to prison. 

m Cp. Gen. 60. 10 & Jer. 6. 26, al. n oh. 9. 1, 13, 21 & 22. 4, 19 & 26. 10, 11. 1 Cor. 15. 9. Gal. 1. 13. Phil. 3. 6. 
1 Tim. 1. 13. o Cp. James 2. 6. 



attack the Christians throughout the city. There 
was a great persecution, Siwyyubs, from SIC&KOD, 
to cause to run, and also to run swiftly in order to 
catch some person. Both ideas are included in 
persecution. The severity and the variety of 
suffering may be imagined from James' descrip- 
tion (Jas. 2 : 6, 7), and Paul's in 2 Cor. 11: 23-25, 
and from the accounts of later persecutions in 
Rome. 1 

They were all. " It is absurd to take this with 
mathematical exactness." 2 

Scattered abroad, Siea-Trdprio-av, from Sid, thor- 
oughly, throughout, in all directions, and ffireipw, to 
sow, to scatter like seed. They were like good liv- 
ing seed scattered in all directions. 

"For the extent of the dispersion, overruled 
to the enlargement of the church, see Acts 11 : 19, 
20. It was not merely the result of panic, but in 
obedience to Christ's command (Matt. 10: 23). " 8 
Throughout the regions of Judaea and Samaria, 
where they would be less exposed to persecution 
than at Jerusalem. 

Except the apostles. Why did these remain ? 
(1) They were followers of the Good Shepherd, 
Avho gave his life for the sheep, and not hirelings, 
who flee because they are hirelings (John 10 : 
11-13). So Nehemiah said, "Shall such a man 
as I flee?" (2) They were the leaders, the organ- 
izers of the church ; their place, the headquar- 
ters of all the disciples. It was not fitting that 
they should flee. Their steadfastness would 
strengthen the believers everywhere. Their flee- 
ing would almost break up the church. They 
must remain at every cost. (3) " It is probable 
that they were permitted by the authorities to 
remain because they had not yet proclaimed the 
truth that Stephen emphasized, as to the passing 
away of the ' customs of Moses.' They were 
conspicuous as worshippers in the temple, kept 
themselves from all that was common and un- 
clean (chap. 10 : 14), held aloof from fellowship 
with the Gentiles (chap. 1.0 : 28)." * (4) It might 
not have been safe to attack the apostles, who 



were so prominent and so loved and admired by 
the people (Acts 5 : 13). To have assailed them 
might have caused a reaction against the rulers 
and their persecutions. 

2. And devout men, ev\a0eis, " from e S, well, 
and \a/ji.ftdv<a, to take hold of; hence, cautious per- 
sons who take hold of things carefully. As ap- 
plied to morals and religion it emphasizes the 
element of circumspection, a cautious, careful 
observance of the divine law." 5 Reverencing 
God, pious, religious. 

As the Christians were immediately driven 
away by the persecution, it is probable that these 
devout men were "pious Jews who, though not 
professedly followers of Jesus, still as inquirers, 
had listened with admiration to the brave and 
eloquent deacon. ' ' Being Jews, but not Christians, 
they need not perform the funeral rites in secret. 
"In the legend or tradition as to the death of 
Stephen, reported and accepted by Augustine 
(De Civ. Dei, 17: 8; Serm., 318, 319; Tract, in 
Johann., 120), Gamaliel and Nicodemus are named 
as actually taking part in the entombment, and as 
afterwards laid in the same sepulchre." 4 

Carried Stephen to his burial, ffvveKoniaav, 
from a6v, together, and Ko/Alfa, to carry away in 
order to care for and preserve. Used of those who 
bring in the harvest together, and of those who 
join together in carrying the dead to their burial. 
The word includes the whole funeral ceremony. 

And made great lamentation, Koirerbv, from 
K^irrofaat, to beat the breast. 6 " If the mourners 
included Jews as well as Jewish Christians, it 
may well have been that the lamentation was 
not only a token of sorrow and respect, but also 
in the nature of a protest on the part of the more 
moderate section of the Pharisees." 7 

3. As for Saul, he made havoc of, favpalvero, 
from A.i5/j, injury, ruin; hence, devastated the 
church, as an army devastates the country it over- 
runs, or as wild beasts ravage a garden, or field of 
grain, or a pasture where they destroy the sheep. 
" In the Septuagint of Ps. 80 : 13, it is used of 



1 See Pliny's letter to the Emperor Trajan, and Trajan's 
reply, written A. D. 112, discovered in Paris A. D. 1500. 
The letters are given with comments in Prof. Ramsay's 
Church in the Roman Empire, and partly in Suggestive 
Illustrations on Acts, The persecutions under Nero are 
described by Tacitus, also quoted by Professor Thatcher, 
Apostolic Church, pp. 280-287. See, also, the descriptions 
in Quo Vadis. 



2 Blass. s Canon Cook. 

* Plumptre. * 

D M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 

On funerals and mourning, see Trumbull's Studies in 
Oriental Social Life, " Funerals and Mouming in the 
East ; " Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 616 ; and 
Sketches of Jewish Social Life, p. 172 If. 

7 Knowling. 
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4 ^y f thlr p efor e e y that were scattered abroad went eve a r b y out iere preaching the word. 

p. ver. 1. 



the laying Avaste of a vineyard by the wild boar." 
*' As the word is used only by St. Luke, it la pos- 
sible that it may have been suggested by its fre- 
quent employment in medical language, 1 where it 
is employed not only of injury by wrong treatment, 
but also of the ravages of disease." 2 Compare 
1 Tim. 1 : 13, which may well refer to the inflic- 
tion of personal insults and injuries, as expressed 
by this word. 8 

Entering into every house, especially "the 
houses known as places of Christian assembly." 
No place was safe from the persecutor ; no man's 
"house was his castle." Haling. Old English 
for hauling, dragging out by violence. This 
form of the word is still used in AaZyards. 
*' Paul's own statements confirm this description. 
He thought v he ought to do many things con- 
trary to the name of Jesus of Nazareth ... in 
Jerusalem ... he shut up many of the saints in 
prisons' (Acts 26: 9,10). Women also suffered, 
a fact three times repeated as a great aggrava- 
tion of his cruelty (Acts 9: 2; 22: 4). Stephen 
was not the only one who suffered death (Acts 22 : 
4; 26: 10). Paul 'persecuted the church be- 
yond measure ' (Gal. 1 : 13), and used every ef- 
fort to make the Christians blaspheme that Holy 
Name whereby they were called (Acts 26: 11). 
His fame as an inquisitor was notorious far and 
wide ; Ananias of Damascus had heard how much 
evil he had done to the saints at Jerusalem (Acts 
9: 13, 21; see Phil. 3: 6; 1 Tim. 1: 13; 1 Cor. 
.15 : 9)." * 

4. Therefore, fjiev odv, marking a general state- 
ment, as "then," 8e, of ver. 5, introduces a par- 
ticular instance. 5 

They that were scattered abroad, Smo-Tra/jeWey, 
:'from Sid, thoroughly, in all directions, and a-irelpca, 
to sow, to scatter like seed. They were as seed 
scattered in all directions by the farmer sowing 
Ms field broadcast. They went through Sama- 
ria, Galilee, and as far as Phoenicia, Antioch, and 
Cyprus. 

Preaching the word. The persecution not 
only sent them over the country, but opened 
the way, in each town or village where they 
found shelter, for speaking about Jesus and his 
gospel; for they must explain why they left 



Jerusalem, and were now wanderers. Their per- 
secution would excite the sympathy of many. 
Compare, for an example of the same principle, 
Desdemona's attraction to Othello, Act I., Scene 
3. Many were waiting for the larger hope, and 
were in earnest to know the truth. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Persecution, op- 
position, difficulties, ridicule, are a sifting pro- 
cess. They keep away most hypocrites, and pre- 
vent the careless and the ungodly from joining 
the movement from unworthy motives, or from 
the current of popular feeling. The wind that 
makes the real fire burn brighter blows away the 
imitation, and cools whatever is heated only from 
without. 

2. Such things reveal us to ourselves. Often- 
times the young convert has felt with the 
hymn : 

" 'T is a point I long to know, 

Oft it causes anxious thought, 
Do I love the Lord, or no, 
Am I his or am I not." 

But serving God when it costs to serve him, 
and working for Jesus in spite of opposition and 
temptation, prove to ourselves that we love him, 
and aid us to the assurance of faith and hope. 
Many may have lost their property, but we hear 
of no one who had lost his faith. 

3. Persecution is often one of the means God 
uses for the spread of the gospel. This is not 
saying that persecution is ever right. It is al- 
ways wrong. But if men will do wrong things, 
they shall be compelled also to let them work 
out good. 6 

4. It enlarged the church in its quality, charac- 
ter, and power. It broadened the vision and 
widened the view. "The safety and happiness 
of the church depend thus, under God, on its 
efficiency as an aggressive force upon the world. 
Stagnation is death. The physical philosopher 
tells us that heat is only a form of motion ; and the 
warmth of Christian love is only one of the forms 
of Christian activity. The pool is very soon cor- 
rupt, but the river filters itself into purity as it 
flows, and sings the while a sweet song in the 
ear of God." 7 "Uninterrupted prosperity and 



1 See Hobarfc, Medical Language of St. Luke, pp. 211, 
212. 2 Knowling. 

s See Paley's Horce Paulince, 11 : 5. 

4 Schaff, Rev. Com. 

5 See Kendall's Acts, Appendix on nev o5c. 

o When Tyndale published at Worms his first complete 
edition of the New Testament, he sent several hundred 
copies to England. These, by command of Henry VIII., 
were bought up and burned at St. Paul's. But the money 



paid for them enabled Tyndale to get out a new and more 
accurate edition, of which three times as many copies 
were sold in England as had been burned. 

"> William M. Taylor, D. D. See Max Miiller on Mis- 
sions. " The very soul of our religion is missionary, pro- 
gressive, world-embracing ; it would cease to exist if it 
ceased to be missionary." See, also, the story of Francis 
Xavier's vision in Borne in Kip's Conflicts of Christianity, 
p. 185. 
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5 T ^S " Philip went down to the city of Sa-ma'rl-a, and 

the Christ. 



unto them. 



6 A -n r l r 4-l-to people with one accord gave heed unto those things whicli Philip spake, hearing and seeing the 
-tV-iiu. Lilt? multitudes gave heed with one accord unto the things that were spoken by 1'hilip, when they heard, 

and 8 v r th c esigns which he did. 

*7 TiVvp * unclean spirits, crying with loud voice, came out of many that were possessed wi/h them: OT1/ -7 -man-tr 
UJ. from many of those whicli had unclean spirits, they came out, crying with a loud voice: ctllU. Ulallj 

d?' and that were lame, were healed- 

q ch. Oi 6. r Op, John 4, 88. s Johfl 2. 23. i See Mark 16. 17, 18. 



growth might have been fatal to the develop- 
ment of the finer Christian graces, humility, 
trust, patience, and purity." New work and new 
circumstances would develop new graces and new 
powers, and complete their Christian character. 
Instead of a short-lived, narrow sect, the church 
became a world-wide power for salvation. 

5. Many were set to work who would other- 
wise have remained comparatively useless. Go- 
ing into a new church, having several small 
churches instead of one great one, moving from 
an old, thickly settled country into new regions, 
these things develop many a person, and reveal 
in him powers and characteristics that before had 
lain dormant. 1 

PHILIP THE EVANGELIST IN SAMAEIA, 

vers. 5-8. 

5. Then Philip, the evangelist, one of the seven 
deacons (6: 5), not the apostle of the same 
name. 

Of his previous history we know nothing. Be- 
sides this work recorded in this chapter, we find 
him later a resident of Cassarea, with four daugh- 
ters gifted in speaking to the people (Acts 21 : 9). 
Paul and Luke visited them at their home here, 
and Luke may have learned about his work from 
the evangelist himself. The city of Samaria. 
The capital of the district of Samaria, built by 
Omri, the father of King Ahab. The old city 
had been destroyed by Hyrcanus, 2 and remained 
desolate till Herod built another city on the his- 
toric site, which he named Sebaste (Greek for the 
Latin Augustus) in honor of Augustus Caesar. It 
was still called also by the old name of Samaria. 8 
It was a city of great strength and beauty. As 
in some manuscripts the article is omitted before 
" city " in the Greek, there are those who think, 
with Alford, that the city was Sychar where 
Christ had preached. 

And preached, ttcfipvartrev, proclaimed, Jesus as 



the Christ, the Messiah, unto them. Simon was 
the leader of the opposition, a man of great influ- 
ence, but apparently Philip took no direct notice 
of him. He simply preached the gospel. 

"Philip did not argue down Simon : he super- 
seded him. The daylight does not argue with the 
artificial light : it outshines it ; it makes it use- 
less." * 

6. The people with one accord, 6/j.oOv/j.a$6v, 
from d[*6s, together, and dv/j.6s (from dtu, to rush 
along), feeling, passion, ardor, glow ; hence, with 
one mind, one feeling, one accord. Gave heed. 
1. It is quite possible that Philip may have reaped 
a harvest from the seed sown by Jesus himself, 
nearly ten years before (John 4) in a city of the 
same region. The seeds of truth often spring up 
after lying dormant for years. 2. Another reason 
for the welcome of the gospel may lie in the fact 
of the cordial love and equal treatment by the 
Christians. So different from that of the Jews, 
who had no dealings with the Samaritans. 3. The 
gospel itself. Hearing the gracious words of 
eternal life, and of the effects of the gospel upon 
those who had embraced it at Jerusalem. 4. See- 
ing the miracles, tr7j/xe?o, signs, of their divine 
authority and power, and of the loving, helpful 
nature of the gospel they preached. 

7. Unclean spirits. So called because they 
defiled and degraded both the body and soul of 
those they possessed. 

Demoniacs were types and symbols of the power 
of evil spirits over the souls of men that yielde/ 
to them, including such as the evil spirits of war, 
intemperance, sensuality, ambition, selfishness. 5 

One of the most striking phenomena in the 
demonized was that they lost at least temporarily 
their own self-consciousness, and became identi- 
fied with the demon or demons. As a physician 
St. Luke must have often come into contact with 
those who had unclean spirits, and he would nat- 
urally have studied closely the nature of their dis- 



1 See "Whittier's Poems, "The Two Rabbis." 

" Heaven's gate is shut to him that comes alone. 
Save thou a soul, and it shall save thine own." 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, 13 : 10, 3 j 15 : 8, 5. 
8 Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 6, 2. 

4 Joseph Parker. 

D "There ia an ineradicable disposition in the human 



soul to think that this one little world is npt apart from 
all the rest. Paul cries to his Ephesians, ' You are fight- 
ing with principalities and powers, against the world 
rulers of this darkness, against spiritual wickedness in 
the heavenly regions, in the sky or air.' He is thinking 
of evil spirits. He believes distinctly in a universe all full 
.of unseen forces. The sky was full of them." Phillips 
Brooks. 
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8 And " there was mud' joy in that city. 

9 But there was a certain man, s?monbyme, which beforetime in the same city 
v used sorcery, and Hvma/?ed d the people of Sa'-ma'ii-a, '" giving out that himself 
was some great one : 

ver. 39. See John 16. 22. v ver. 11. oh. 13. 6. w See ch. 5. 36. 



ease. Moreover, St. Luke not only shows himself 
acquainted with the characteristics of demoniacal 
possession, cf. his description in Luke 8 : 27 ; 9 : 
38, 39, but he constantly, as in the passage before 
us, distinguishes it from disease itself, and that 
more frequently than the other evangelists. Ho- 
bart draws special attention to Luke 6 : 17 ; 8 : 
4; 13: 32, which have no parallels in the other 
Gospels, and Acts 19 : 12 ; to which we may add 
Luke 4 : 40 ; Acts 5 : 16. 

Taken with palsies, irapa\e\v/j.evoi t from irapd, 
by or at the side, and \i>u, to loose ; hence, suffering 
from the relaxing of the nerves on one side, having 
paralysis. 

Were healed. Note how closely these heal- 
ings were connected with the gospel. It is prob- 
able that a " tree of healing " that would cure all 
bodily diseases, \vithout any regard to character, 
would, be a curse to mankind. Thus Bulwer, in 
his Lost Tales of Miletus, " Death and Sisyphus," 
represents Death as clasped in the Debtor's Chair, 
and unable to destroy men, with the result that 
not a single prayer rose to God ; and to the red 
lightnings of divine Avrath, " Blaze on," the felon 
said, "ye cannot kill." The Tree of Healing 
must be close by the Tree of Life, and lead men 
nearer to God and to heaven. 

"Medical work takes the place of miracles in 
the apostolic age. It does more. Miracles proved 
the power of God and the apostolate of man. But 
medical work in connection with missions proves 
that the apostle has the spirit of his Master, and 
shows what the power of God can do to make 
man godlike." l 

8. And there was great joy. E. V., "much 
joy, ' ' both in depth and extent ; great in quality, 
( much in extent. Everything in this religion con- 
duced to joy, the joy of health, the joy of being 
saved from sin, joy like the angels in the conver- 
sion of sinners, joy of reconciliation to God, joy of 
fresh new life, joy of Christian activity, joy like 
Christ's, unselfish and heavenly. 2 

THE ATTRACTIVE POWER of these miracles 
was threefold : (1) They delivered from very real 
and great evils ; (2) they were signs and object- 



lessons of the work of the gospel which Philip 
preached ; (3) they were proofs of his authority, 
and of the power of God to save from sin and evil 
here and hereafter. 

SIMON THE MAGICIAN UNITES WITH THE 
CHURCH, vers. 9-13. 

Luke now turns back to the state of things 
before Philip began his work in Samaria. 

9. A certain man, called Simon. Little is 
known of him. Neander identifies this Simon 
with one mentioned as living from ten to twenty 
years after this by Josephus, 8 and as having been 
employed by the procurator Felix to tempt Dru- 
silla to leave her husband (King Azizus) and live 
with him, which she did (Acts 24 : 24). Simon is 
there called "a Jew, born in Cyprus." 4 On the 
other hand, Kendall thinks there is no ground for 
this identification except the name, which was 
very common. The number of legends which a 
century or two later clustered around this Simon 
shows that he made a deep impression at the 
time. It is said that he was able to convert hu- 
man beings into brutes, like the Greek Circe, and 
he could make lifeless statues speak. 

" Bitterly annoyed at the result of his collision 
with the followers of Jesus, it is probable that 
this unhappy man at once turned his great powers 
(for these undoubtedly he possessed in no mean 
degree) to oppose the growing influence of the 
little church. His evil work was crowned with 
no small measure of success, for in the records of 
the early history of Christianity, among the many 
false teachers who sprang up, Simon Magus is 
invested with a mysterious importance, ' as the 
great Heresiarch, the open enemy of the apostles, 
inspired, it would seem, by the spirit of evil, to 
countermine the work of the Saviour, and to 
found a school of error in opposition to the church 
of God.' " 6 

Justin Martyr, in his Apology (about A. D. 150), 
speaks of Simon Magus as having gone to Kome, 
where his teaching was so successful in leading 
the Roman people astray that they worshipped 
him as a god, and erected a statue in his honor 



1 Prof. Geo. E. Post, M. D. See Phillips Brooks' Ser- 
mons, series 6, "The Battle of Life;" R. F. Hoi-ton's 
Cartoons of St. Mark, "The Cartoon of Disease and 
Death ; " Dr. Nevius' Demon Possession; Dr. Trumbull's 
Studies in Oriental Social Life, " Calls for Healing in the 
East." 

2 Professor Drummond's Pax Vobiseum, pp. 50-58, 



" How Fruits Grow," especially the fruit of the Spirit, 
Joy; Spurgeon's Salt-Cellars, p. 61, "On Joy in Ke- 
ligion ; " Earle, in his Bringing in the Sheaves, relates two- 
incidents of the power of a joyful Christian life. 

s Antiquities, 20 : 7, 2. 

* Alford. 

6 Schaff. 
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10 To whom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, saying, This 

x man iS th tl?at at pOWer Of GOCI which Is called Great. 

11 And t t 11 1 ^ e e y 1 , 1 e 1 e a dfofSn; because that of long time he had * b ^'S d them with 
MS sorceries. 

12 But when they believed Philip preaching g ooVti& 6 concerning the king- 
dom of God and the name of Jesus Christ, * they were baptized, both men and 
women. 

x ch. 14. 11 & 28. G. y Op. oh. 19. 27, 28. s ver. 9. Cp. ver. 13 & Gal. 3. 1. a oh. 16. 33, 34 & 18. 8. Mark 
1C. 1C. b ch. 1. 3. 



upon the Island of the Tiber between the two 
bridges of the city, with the inscription SIMONI 
DEO SANCTO, "To Simon the Holy God." 1 In 
the year 1574 there was dug up on this island 
a statue bearing the inscription SEMONI SANCO 
DEO FIDIO SACRUM, which at first was regarded 
as the statue to Simon Magus, described by Jus- 
tin Martyr, but now is generally agreed among 
scholars to have been a statue Sacred to Semo 
Sancus, the God of Oaths, the old Sabine Her- 
cules. 

Which beforetime, before Philip came. Used 
sorcery, [nayefav, from fidyos (magos, whence our 
word "magic"), denoting the acts of wise men 
who interpreted dreams. Hence, the word came 
to denote any enchanter or wizard, and in a bad 
sense, a juggler, a quack. Simon doubtless ex- 
ercised the same arts as the modern fortune-teller, 
with, perhaps, a knowledge of chemistry and the 
powers of hypnotism, mesmerism, together with 
sleight-of-hand and ventriloquism. Many of these 
effects are very wonderful, and inexplicable to all 
but the initiated, so that it is not strange that 
Simon bewitched the people, tyo-rav, literally, 
to put out of place, to put out of one's senses, as 
in Mark 3 : 21 the word is translated, he is beside 
himself; hence, it means amazed far beyond their 
ordinary conditions ; astonished out of their wits, 
perplexed. That himself was some great one. 
"According to Irenseus, I. 23, 1, Simon claimed 
to combine in himself the Three Persons in the 
Trinity, alleging that he appeared to the Jews as 
the Son, to the Samaritans as the Father, and 
among the Gentiles as the Holy Ghost." 2 Ac- 
cording to his later followers he said : " Ego sum 
sermo Dei, ego sum speciosus, ego paraclitus, ego 
omnipotens, ego omnia dei" 3 (I am the word of 
God, I am the glorious one, I, the Holy Spirit, I, 
the Almighty, I, the fulness of God). 

10. To whom they all gave heed. The Sa- 
maritans, like the rest of the Jews, seem to have 
been expecting a Messiah, not only a political, 
but a religious Deliverer " and one in whom the 



promise of Deut. 18 : 15 would be fulfilled." 4 So 
that the soil was prepared for any one who could 
give presumptive evidence that he was the Ex- 
pected One. 

"At that time an indefinite longing after a 
new voice from heaven, a strange, restless feel- 
ing in men's minds, such as usually goes before 
mighty changes in the history of men, was spread 
abroad ; this vague, anxious feeling bewildered 
and deceived many." 5 The noble Romans who 
had lost all firm hold on the national religion, felt 
themselves driven by a kind of instinctive neces- 
sity to get such a connection with the unseen 
world as could be furnished them by the mysti- 
cism of Oriental quacks. A Marius had resorted 
to the prognostications of the Jewess Martha. At 
this particular epoch, augurs, haruspices, Baby- 
lonians, mathematici, astrologers, magians, sooth- 
sayers, casters of horoscopes, fortune-tellers, ven- 
triloquists, dream-interpreters, flocked to Rome 
in such multitudes, and acquired such vogue, as to 
attract the indignant notice of both satirists and 
historians. A few of them like Apollonius of 
Tyana, and at a later period, Alexander of Abo- 
noteichos and the cynic Peregrinus attracted 
universal attention. There was scarcely a Roman 
family that did not keep or consult its own fore- 
teller of the future ; and Juvenal describes the 
Emperor Tiberius as seated "with a herd of 
Chaldfeans " on his rqck at Capri. 6 

This man is the great power of God. Among 
the Samaritans the angels were regarded as pow- 
ers of God, and Simon was regarded as one of the 
greatest. 

11. To him they had regard. The same ori- 
ginal words, as " gave heed " in ver. 10. 

When they saw this candle in the darkness, 
they were ready to believe that it was a star 
shining from heaven. 

12. But when they believed Philip. When 
they saw the true light, they turned from the 
feeble worldly light that had attracted them 
before. (1) Philip's teaching met their needs, 



1 Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, 2 : 13. 

2 Canon Cook. 

3 Jerome. 

4 See Ederaheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. 402, 403 ; West- 



cott, Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, pp. 162, 
163. 

Neander, Planting of the Christian Church, vol. i. 

Farrar. 
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8 : 13-16. 



13 ^ Simon also himself believed: also: and wh !fe w(l8 baptized, he continued 

-turifU "Pl-iilii-. i on/I wondered, c V.al-i/~,l/-']i-i-.nn the miracles and signs which were done. 

Wit 11 1 lllllp; aim DenOlCling 8 igns and * great minioles wrought, he was amazed. 

14 Now when ''the apostles which were at Jerusalem heard that " Sa-ma'ii-a 
had received the word of God, they sent unto them Peter and John : 

15 Who, when they were come down, prayed for them, h that they might re- 
ceive the Holy Ghost : 

16 * (For *' as yet he was 'fallen upon none of them : only * they naTbeen bap- 
tized into the name of the Lord Jesus.) 

c vers. G, 7. d ch. 19. 11. e Cp. ver. 9. / ver. 1. g ch. 1. 8. ft ch. 2. 38. * This verse is not a 
parenthesis in the E. V. i Cp. ch. 19. 2. j ch. 10. 44 & 11. 15. k ch. 19. 5. Cp. ch. 2. 38 & 10. 47, 48 & Matt. 
28. 19 & 1 Cor. 1. 13, 15 & Gal. 3. 27. 



brought forgiveness and salvation, hope and joy. 
(2) Philip's works were not only more wonderful, 
"but more gracious, more loving, more divine ; and 
they were such that all possibility of deception 
was removed. (3) Simon's produced wonder, but 
did not bring religion. He touched the mind, 
but left the heart as it was. (4) Simon was self- 
ish, seeking money and honor; Philip sought 
nothing for himself, but only the good of others. 
They (the believers) were baptized. According 
to the command of Christ, as the outward condi- 
tion of admission to the kingdom of Christ. . It is 
the rite of profession. No better way of public 
profession of Christ can be found than this of 
Christ's own ordaining. " The tense points not 
to one great act, but to the continual succession 
of converts who were thus admitted." * 

13. Then Simon himself believed also. He 
believed that Jesus was the Messiah. He knew 
all about the tricks of magic, and the character 
of magicians, and he knew that miracles wrought 
in the name of Jesus were real and divine. " Yet 
this faith of his was only historical and intel- 
lectual, without having as its result a change of 
the inner life ; hence, he was soon afterwards 
capable of what is related in vers. 18, 19." 2 "It 
was a belief about the facts and not a belief in 
him whom the facts made known, a belief in the 
power of the new faith, but not an acceptance of 
its holiness." 3 It was without heart, without 
giving up all to Jesus, without accepting him as 
his Saviour, guide, teacher, and Lord. He was 
baptized. Thus making a public profession of 
his faith. Perhaps he was self-deceived, and 
thought that he possessed the same faith as the 
others, and knew all about religion. And won- 
dered, e'lfoTOTO. the same verb as " bewitched," 
R. V. " amazed," in vers. 9, 11. Themirades and 
signs, o-Tj/uefo ical Swcfyias, signs and powers. 
" Powers " conveys the idea of power resident in 
a person. 

" Here, apparently, outward cures are classed as 
e?a (signs), while SiW^uis (power), which has 



been before personified in ver. 10, denotes the re- 
storative power of the Spirit upon the demoniac 
and the paralytic." * 

SIMON AND THE DELEGATION FROM JERU- 
SALEM, vers. 14-25. 

14. The apostles . . . sent unto them Peter 
and John. Not as rulers, but as a friendly dele- 
gation of leading apostles who could be trusted. 
The early Christians were sufficiently conserva- 
tive, but yet had open minds to the guidance of 
God's providence, though they were not so pro- 
gressive as to neglect to study carefully the facts. 
The object of the delegation seems to have been 
to obtain a true report of the strange doings in 
Samaria, which, if true, must change the views 
of the Christian church. Were these true con- 
versions ? Should the Samaritan converts be 
received and welcomed in spite of the barriers 
between Jews and Samaritans, "who have no 
dealings " with one another (John 4:9)? Be- 
sides this, Peter and John could give wise counsel 
to the new converts, and further instruction in the 
teachings of Jesus, and confer some spiritual 
gifts. "John once," says Barnes, "would have 
called down destroying fire upon the Samaritans 
(Luke 9 : 54). Now he gladly seeks to bring upon 
them the blessed baptism of fire from the Holy 
Ghost." 

15. Prayed for them. The two apostles found 
that the conversions were real, but that the con- 
verts had received only a portion of the blessings 
of the gospel. "There was more to follow." 
Therefore they prayed for them, since the best 
spiritual gifts come .through prayer. 

That they might receive the Holy Ghost. 
Not the ordinary influences of the Holy Spirit 
who had already convicted them "of sin, of 
righteousness, and of judgment," and changed 
their hearts so that they were " born anew of the 
spirit ; " but the larger special gifts of the Spirit 
for greater devotion, for power in service as Jesus 
had promised (Acts 1 : 8), and, in fuller degree, 



Plumptre. 



2 Meyer. 



3 Knowling. 



* Kendall. 
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17 Then l laid they tiiefr hands on them, and m they received the Holy Ghost. 

18 NOW when Simon saw that through the laying on of the apostles'- hands 'the 
Holy Ghost was given, he offered them money, 

19 Saying, Give me also this power, that on whomsoever I lay my hands, he 
may receive the Holy Ghost. 

I ch. 9. 17 & 19. 6. Cp. ch. 6. 6 & Heb. 6. 2. m See ch. 2. 4. 

the " divine indwelling of the Spirit which makes 
the Christian the temple of God (Gal. 3:2; Kom. 



17. Then laid they their hands on them, to ex- 
press that the gift came from God through his apos- 
tles. It was a connecting link between the giver 
and the receiver. And they received the Holy 
Ghost, probably with the outward manifestations 
of Pentecost, and the inward grace which they 
represented. For it is plain from Simon's request 
that there must have been some "visible and 
audible phenomena, as was common in the apos- 
tolic age." . . . " Simon would never have off ered 
money for a power that produced effects which 
might as easily be produced in other ways, and 
which gave no clear indication of supernatural 
influence." 2 

The special reasons for this gift were much the 
same as on its first bestowal at Pentecost. (1) It 
expressed clearly the inward grace and power, so 
that both those who received it, and all others, 
might realize the fact of the unseen gift, as the 
spark or the lightning reveals the presence of elec- 
tricity. (2) The new church, under new circum- 
stances, needed the power, and gifts, and fresh 
life bestowed. (3) It proved to the Jewish dis- 
ciples, and especially to the church at Jerusalem, 
that the Samaritan movement was from God, and 
approved by the Saviour and Master. 

THE SAMARITAN PIER OP THE BRIDGE FROM 
JEWS TO GENTILES. The greatest epoch in the 
early church, and one essential to the gospel; was 
to be the reception of the Gentile Christians with- 
out their first becoming Jews. A great gulf lay 
between them which it seemed impossible to 
bridge. All were willing enough that Gentiles 
should become Jewish Christians, but they did 
not see how to welcome them as Gentile Chris- 
tians. How could they join in eating and in so- 
cial life with those whose food was forbidden, 
with whom an intermarriage was against their 
law. The great change could not be made sud- 
denly, but only after due preparation. 



" God's plans like lilies pure and white unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart ; 
Time will reveal their calyxes of gold." 

Thus the reception of the Samaritans, who were 
half Jews (2 Kings 17 : 24-29) and accepted the 
Mosaic books, but not the interpretations of the 
Elders, prepared the way for the wider opening 
of the door to the Gentiles. 

18. And when Simon saw, by means of the 
visible symbols of the Spirit's presence. This 
expression gives us insight into the real character 
of Simon, and into the nature of his faith, which 
rested in the outward signs of a higher power than 
his own magic, but caught feeble glimpses of the 
renovating, transforming power of the Spirit over 
the hearts and lives of men. He offered them 
money. " Like conjurers and wizards of every 
age and country, he had spent much to add fresh 
tricks or spells to his store, and he had come to 
think that this wonder-working, like everything 
of the kind, had its price." 3 

19. On whomsoever I lay my hands, " i. e., 
qiiite apart from any profession of faith or test 
of character ; no words could more plainly show 
how completely Simon mistook the essential 
source and meaning of the power which he cov- 
eted." * 

" Love for man and the promotion of God's 
glory, these two marks were stamped upon 
every supernatural act which the apostles per- 
formed." 3 

NOTE 1. From this action of Simon his name 
has won an immortality of infamy, since the 
crime of Simony is named after him. "Simony is 
the act or practice of trafficking in sacred things ; 
particularly the buying or selling of ecclesiastical 
preferment;" 5 the crime of obtaining spiritual 
things, as "orders, benefices, or any position 
which entitles to the administration of spiritual 
gifts, by money." 

NOTE 2. How little of the best things can be 
bought for money! Wisdom, spiritual power, 
poetic feeling, sound judgment, character, love, 



111 In Mr. 'Moody's illustration of the tumbler filled 
with air, the air cannot be taken out of it, but as soon as 
the water is poured in the air goes out, and the tumbler 
is filled with water. Just so with the cleansing of the 
heart and life from sin. The incoming of the Spirit 
means the outgoing of all sin. Be filled with the Spirit 
and you will be emptied of self and of sin. The coming 
of the Spirit of God means our sanctification, our deliver- 



ance from sin." J. F. Carson, D. D., in Norttifield 
Echoes, 
- McGiffert, Apostolic Age. 

3 Luckock, Footprints of the Apostles, i. 207. 

4 Knowling. 

5 Century Dictionary. 
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8:20-23. 



20 But Peter said unto him, "Thy Tiive? perish with thee, "because thouliast 
thought to'obuin the gift of God v *> purd.^ w ith "money. 

21 Thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter : for thy heart is not right 



in the sight of r\ n ;\ 
before v*OCU 



22 Repent therefore of this thy wickedness, and pray uncord, q if perhaps the 
thought of ^ e heart 3S3i be forgiven thee. 

23 For I "^f e that thou r art in s the gall of bitterness, and 12 the ' bond of 
iniquity. 



n Cp. 2 Kin. 5. 16 & Dan. 5. 17. o Isai. 55. 1. p 2 Kin. 10. 15. Ps. 78. 37. g Dan. 4. 27. 2 Tim. 2. 25. 
r Cp. 2 Kin. 8. 11, 12 (for mg.). s Deut. 29. 18 & 32, 32. Heb. 12. 15. t Isai. 58. 6. Cp. Eph. 4. 3 & Col. 3. 14. 



peace, forgiveness, communion with God, heaven, 
are as possible to the poorest man as to the rich- 
est. They can be received as far as we open our 
minds and hearts, but never bought. The best 
things of God are free to all men, as the most 
beautiful forms and lines are the most common. 1 

" At the devil's booth are all things sold, 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gold ; 
For a cap and bells our lives we pay ; 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking, 
'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'T is only God may be had for the asking." 2 

20. But Peter said. The request of Simon, 
like Ithuriel's spear in Paradise, revealed the 
true nature of his piety. 

Thy money perish with thee. This is not a 
curse on Simon, but a declaration that in his 
present state of heart he is a lost man. " The 
real force of the prayer is not that Simon may 
perish, but that, as he is already on the road to 
destruction, so the silver may perish which is 
dragging him down, to the intent, as ver. 22 
makes manifest, that Simon himself may repent 
and be forgiven." 8 

Because thou hast thought, because you have 
so little conception of God and his grace and of 
spiritual gifts, that you could think that the 
gift of God may be purchased with money. 
There was a sinful intention coming from a heart 
not right before God. (1) Salvation is God's free 
gift, and as such draws the heart to God, which 
is essential to salvation. Salvation bought is not 
salvation at all. (2) Siilvation is so precious that 
there is nothing of sufficient value wherewith to 
purchase it. (3) Salvation is of such a nature 
that it cannot be purchased ; it is love, but pur- 
chased love is not love ; it is a choice of good 
and God, but a choice cannot be purchased. (4) 
Money is but a small portion of what God asks of 
us in return for his salvation. He wants the 
heart, the soul, the whole of us ; and all is in- 
finitely too little to give him. 



21. Thou hast neither part nor lot. "If 
there is any difference in these words, the first 
indicates a portion already assigned ; the second, 
one yet to be assigned. The first would then in- 
dicate that Simon had no present portion in Chris- 
tian gifts ; the second, no share in the future in- 
heritance of the saints." 4 " The first term is 
literal, the second figurative ; they are conjoined, 
in order to affirm the exclusion spoken of with 
more emphasis." 6 

In this matter, \6ycp, the word, which the apos- 
tles preached, " the ministry of the Word, which 
Simon hoped to share with the apostles as a means 
of sharing their power." 8 But \6yos, word, is 
often used in classical Greek for the thing spoken 
of, the subject matter. The meaning seems to be 
that Simon's request showed that he had no part 
or lot in the religion of Jesus, in its divine life 
here and hereafter, its spirit, its blessings, its 
gifts, its labors. He was outside of the gospel 
sphere. 

For thy heart is not right, evO&a, straight, 
morally upright and true. His heart being wrong, 
he was all wrong. 

22. Repent therefore, ^ra.v&i\aov, change your 
mind and heart ; " amend your life, with abhor- 
rence of your past life." 

If perhaps, showing the great difficulty in for- 
giving such an aggravated and deep-seated sin, 
for it is difficult for such a person to really repent 
of an evil which is not a single act, but an all- 
pervasive quality of the character. 

23. For " gives the reason, not why it would 
be difficult for forgiveness to take place, but why 
he had such extreme need of repentance and 
prayer." 6 

Thou art in the gall of "bitterness, "a gall 
which is the very seat and essence of bitterness." 
In, els, is literally into. Thou hast fallen into, and 
continuest in the gall, xo\V, either the juice of 
the gall plant, " a poisonous plant of intense bitter- 
ness and of quick growth," or bile, gall, as " the 



1 Compare Ruskin's account of the refusal of the artist 
Turner to tell the secret of his coloring, Modern Paint- 
ers, vol. v. 



2 Lowell, Poems, " Vision of Sir Launfal." 

3 Kendall. 4 Lyman Abbott. 
o Hackett. Alford. 
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9^1 Then answered Simon, nTn J :* u p rflv vp to the Lord for me, ^ j. ^^a n f , 
^t And Simon answered aJKl Sdlll, JL I Ay yt5 tor me to the Lord, UldU none OI the 

which ye have spoken come upon me. 

25 They n there7ore, when they had testified and P 8 r p e ^ d the word of the Lord, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, and v preached the gospel to many villages of the SS- 
maVI-tsins. 

26 A 5ut"an ie angel of the Lord spake unto Philip, saying, Arise, and go toward 
the south, unto the way that goeth down from Jerusalem unto Ga'za 1 ; the lime is 
desert. 



u Cp. Ex. 8. 8 & 9. 28 & 10. 17. 
Op. Judg. 6. 12 & 13. 3. 



v Op. vers. 6-8 & John 4. 38. w ch. 5. 19 & 10. 3 & 11. 13 & 12. 7, 23 & 27. 23. 



gall of vipers, i. e., the poison of vipers, which 
the ancients supposed to lie in the gall." J So in 
Job 20 : 14, " The gall of asps within him. ' ' This 
denotes the intense malignity and bitterness of 
the moral disease into which Simon had fallen. 

And in. the bond of iniquity, o-tJj/Seo-jitoj', a very 
close, .firm bond, a bond together, fastened on all 
sides. Thou hast fallen into iniquity which is 
binding you in fetters of steel. 

Rendall presents a different view of the applica- 
tion of this verse, from a different interpretation 
of the preposition efs, translated in in our version ; 
"els before indefinite substantives has much the 
same force as eta, and answers to the English as 
or for." "Thou art as gall of bitterness and a 
bond of iniquity,^ denoting " the evil function 
which Simon would fulfil in the church of God if 
he continued as he was." Compare Heb. 12 : 15 ; 
Deut. 29 : 18. His presence among the disci- 
ples would be like bitter poison in good food, 
like a person with a malignant, contagious dis- 
ease in the new community, and "a rallying- 
point for the gathering of iniquity " binding it 
together. 

24. Pray ye to the Lord for me. The desire of 
Simon that the apostles should pray for him does 
not imply that he did not pray for himself, but 
rather that he desired their prayers to be united 
with his. 

That none of these things. The usual infer- 
ence from this prayer seems unwarranted by the 
facts. It is said, " There is no true penitence in 
this prayer ; no sense of sin ; no seeking for for- 
giveness. It is the language of fear, not of re- 
pentance, and resembles that of Saul to Samuel 
(1 Sam. 15 : 30), who desired not divine forgive- 
ness, but escape from public censure and reproba- 
tion before the people." " So Pharaoh entreated 
Moses to intercede for him (Ex. 8 : 28 ; 9 : 28 ; 10 : 
17), and yet hardened his heart afterwards. 
Bengel observes here : ' He confesses his fear of 
punishment, not horror of guilt.' " 

But what were these things which he desired 
not to come upon him ? a heart not right in the 



sight of God, that he might not be a "gall of 
bitterness " to the church nor fall into it himself, 
that he might not remain in the " bond of ini- 
quity." The history in the Acts gives no further 
information concerning Simon : whether he re- 
pented, or whether he became one of the great 
opposers of Christianity as represented in later 
traditions. 

25. And they, when they had testified. " The 
statement involves a stay of some duration, long 
enough to found and organize a community of 
disciples. And this was followed, not by an im- 
mediate return to Jerusalem, but, as the Greek 
tense shows, by one with many halts, at each of 
which the glad tidings of ' the word of the 
Lord ' were proclaimed, and a church founded." 2 

Returned to Jerusalem. Most commentators 
think that only Peter and John returned, leaving 
Philip to pursue his ministry at Samaria. The 
reasons which sent Philip away from Jerusalem 
during the persecution would keep him away, 
unless there had been time for a mitigation of its 
severity. Knowling seems to agree with Rendall 
that Philip returned with them. " The particles 
l^v o3> (ver. 25) and Se (ver. 26, both translated 
' and ' in the common version) mark a connection 
between the return of the party to Jerusalem and 
the angelic instruction to Philip that he should 
proceed along the desert road to Gaza. In this 
way they establish the fact, which may be 
gathered from other details of the narrative, that 
Philip returned with Peter and John to Jeru- 
salem, and there received the heavenly man- 
date." 3 

PHILIP AND THE ETHIOPIAN, vers. 26-38. 

26. And the (better, "an") angel of the 
Lord. Whether he appeared in some visible 
form, or by some imvard communication, or by 
vision, is not revealed, and is a matter of small 
co7isequence. But in any case it was a real mes- 
senger bringing a real message from God. 

And go toward the south. " With his face to 
the south," from Samaria. This would lead him 



Knowling. 



2 Plumptre. 



8 Kendall, Appendix, p. 1C4. 
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8:27. 



27 And he arose and went : and, behold, "'a man of " E-tM-o'pl-a", a eunuch of 
great authority under Can'da-pe, queen of the E-thi-o'pi-Sns, *who had ^a e 8 C oy a er gcof 
all her treasure, " wifo had come to Jerusalem for to worship \ 



x Cp. Jer. 38. 7. y Ps. 08. 31 & 87. 4. Zeph. 3. 10. s Ezra 7. 21. a Op. 1 Kin. 8. 41, 42 & John 12. 20. 



directly across the different roads from Jerusa- 
lem to Gaza on the main western road to Egypt. 
The command to go toward the south is an argu- 
ment in favor of Philip's remaining at Samaria, 
and not going back to Jerusalem . He may have 
gone with Peter and John through the Samari- 
tan villages, which-fact would satisfy the reasons 
which Kendall gives for his returning as far as 
Jerusalem. Kendall, Nestle, Wendt, with the 
margin of Revision, read "at noon," the word 
for "south" and "noon" naturally being the 
same, the difference being in the preposition used. 
But noon is not a good time in the East for start- 
ing on a journey. 

That goeth down from Jerusalem. Both be- 
cause Jerusalem was on high land, and any road 
toward the coast must be a descending one, and 
also toward Jerusalem was always spoken of as 
up, and away from it as down, as in England it 
is always up to London and down from London, 
without any regard to relative position. Unto 
Gaza. A Philistine city. The scene of one of 
Samson's feats, and one of the oldest cities in 
the world. At present it contains about six- 
teen thousand inhabitants. Which is desert. 
That is, wild pasture lands, uncultivated and 
thinly inhabited. Opinion is still divided as to 
whether the adjective "desert" belongs to the 
way or the city. If it refers to the way, it desig- 
nates the southern route through Hebron. For, 
" the other two routes one by the seacoast, the 
other across the central and richest part of Phi- 
listia passed through a thickly peopled coun- 
try. The southern road, which is the only one 
adapted for chariots, passed by the great arte- 
rial highway of Solomon, and afterwards of the 
Romans, through Hebron ; and then turned to 
the southwest, entering, in a few hours after leav- 
ing Hebron, upon a wide pastoral" plain, which 
extends, without interruption, to Gaza." * This 
lonely region would be a natural one for the 
Ethiopian's reading aloud. " The angel said, 
'Go to Gaza by the desert road.'" 2 On the 
other hand, Prof. George Adam Smith thinks it 
was Gaza "which was desert, that is, the old city 
of Gaza three miles from the sea, which had been 
devastated with fire and sword B. c. 96. A new 
city of Gaza had been built by the seashore. 
The road from Jerusalem to Africa passed 



through the old city which Josephus calls desert, 8 
and so does Strabo.* 

27. And he arose and went. Apparently 
under sealed orders, as so often in life, not know- 
ing the object of his journey. 

" I know not where I am going, but well do I know my 
Guide." 

Where the two roads from Samaria and Jeru- 
salem unite, or while he was walking along the 
road common to the two journeys, he met, by the 
ordering of Providence, a man of Ethiopia. 
Ethiopia was a vague term for the lands south of 
Egypt, " but in this case we are able to identify 
it with the ancient Ethiopic kingdom of Meroe 
by the name of its queen, Candace." " The 
kingdom of Meroe lay on the right bank of the 
Nile from its junction with the Atbara, as far as 
Khartoum, and thence to the east of the blue 
Nile to the Abyssinian Mountains." 6 A eunuch. - 
A chamberlain or a servant of the bedchamber. 
The word " denoted the condition of a man who 
was chosen to watch over the women's apartment 
in great houses.'" 6 Such persons, deprived of 
family ambition, were supposed "to be capable 
of peculiar devotion to the interests of their mas- 
ters." "They were often very influential and 
superintended the education of young princes. 
The word is often used in a wide sense for such 
officials." 7 "St. Luke's mention that he was a 
eunuch is quite in accordance with the ' univer- 
salism ' of the Acts ; gradually the barriers of a 
narrow Judaism were broken down, first in the 
case of the Samaritans, and now in the case of the 
eunuch." 8 Of great authority, SiWorTjs, from 
StWyucu, to be able, to have power ; hence, a poten- 
tate, a man of power, a prince. Under Candace. 
Not the name of an individual, but of a dynasty, 
as Pharaoh in Egypt and Caesar in Rome. Queen 
of the Ethiopians. The kingdom of Meroe was 
governed by queens in the time of Augustus, and, 
according to Eusebius, even to -his time, three 
hundred years after Christ. Charge of all her 
treasure. (The .Greek word for treasure is gaza.) 
He was at the head of the financial department 
of the kingdom, chancellor of the exchequer, 
secretary of the treasury. It is regarded as im- 
probable that he was a Jew or a full Jewish 
proselyte, for eunuchs were not permitted to join 



1 Canon Tristram. 2 Canon Cook. 

s Antiquities, 14: 5, 3. 

Historical Geography of the Holy Land, pp. 182-189. 



c Tristram. See Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
o Pres. Woolsey. 1 Hastings' Sib. Die. 

8 Knowling. 



8 : 28, 29. 
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Ill 



28 Andhewas returning 1 and Sitting. m his Chariot 

29 Ind 1 the 6 Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and join thyself to this chariot. 



b ch. 10. 19 & 11. 12 & 13. 2 & 20. 23 & 21. 11, al. 



the congregation (Deut. 23 : 1), but he may have 
been a "proselyte of the gate," or one who in 
general adopted the worship of the Jews without 
becoming a Jew. 
Had come to Jerusalem for to -worship. Hav- 



ing tasted of the stream, he sought the fountain. 
Having seen some rays, he sought the source of 
light. He had accepted the truth that was given 
him, which fact in itself, since he was a leading 
man, amid great temptations, showed a deeply 




AN ANCIENT CHARIOT. From a bas-relief on the walls of the palace of Tiglath-Pileser in., at Nineveh, now in the 

British Museum. 

Prom the Oxford Bible, by per. 



sincere and earnest soul. But he wanted more 
light, and he travelled a long distance, at great 
expense, that he might obtain it. 

28. Was returning. The time and the route 
were so arranged by Divine Providence that 
Philip and the Ethiopian should arrive at the 
junction of the roads at the same hour. Every 
life is full of such providences. 1 " They ap- 
proached in different directions or converging 
lines until they met in a point like the apex of 
the letter V ; but having met they soon separated 
again, like the crossing lines of the letter X, and 
probably never saw each other more in the 
body." 2 . 

And sitting in his chariot read, was read- 
ing. " It was a maxim of the Rabbis that one 
who was on a journey, and without a companion, 
should busy himself in the study of the law." 8 



He was reading aloud as was the custom. When 
riding alone on a long journey, this would be a 
very pleasant occupation. 

"The great Jewish teachers insisted, in many 
instances, upon their scholars reading aloud. 
They would say, in effect, ' If you wish this word 
to abide in you, you must speak it aloud.' It is 
more easy for some minds to learn, by the ear 
than by the eye ; their minds require both the 
eye and the ear to cooperate in the act of mem- 
ory. I speak to the experience, probably, of 
many, when I say that utterance aloud is of- 
ten a very powerful aid to mental retentive- 
ness." * 

29. Then the Spirit said, by some inward im- 
pulse, influencing not merely his feelings, but his 
judgment ; producing not merely an impression, 
but wisdom. 



1 Dr. Bushnell's Sermons for the New Life, " Every 
man's Life a Plan of God ; " F. W. Robertson's Life and 
Letters, p. 13, giving an account of providential guidance 



in his early life; the story "Hands Off," in Dr. E. E. 
Kale's Christmas in a Palace. 
- Arnofc. 3 Schaff. * Joseph Parker. 
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30 And Philip ran thlther to S; and heard him 
Understandest thou what thou readest ? 

31 And he said, c liow can I, except some 

.-K^,. ,,,_. on/I c.i4- 

come up and sit 



desired 

besought 



that lie would 

to 



8 : 30, 31. 

and said, 

d guide me? And e he 



c See Rom. 10. 14. d! John 16. 13. e Cp. 1 Kin. 20. 33 & 2 Kin. 10. 15. 



30. And Philip ran thither, not only showing 
the eagerness of his obedience, but from neces- 
sity, if he would join the company of travellers. 
And while running beside the chariot he over- 
heard him read the prophet Esaias. Greek for 
" Isaiah." 

The citation which follows shows that he was 
reading from the Greek translation made in 
Egypt, and not from the Hebrew. Such a roll 
would be made by hand on parchment and was 




A RBDA, OB ROMAN TRAVELLING CAHBIAGE with 
four wheels, adapted to the transport of a large 
party, with their baggage. From a drawing by 
Ginzrot, after several models of carriages on 
the columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius. 

From Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities (1897), by per. 

very expensive, "a pearl of great price." He 
had probably bought it in Jerusalem in order to 
study the questions discussed there concerning 
the Messiah. 1 

Understandest thou what thou readest 1 In 
the Greek there is a play upon the word for un- 
derstand (ginoskeis, " to know ") and read(anagi- 
noskeis, " to know again," that is, to read, because 
the letter characters being permanent enable one 
to know again and again what they say). St. 
Paul uses the same play upon these words in 2 
Cor. '3 : 2 : ginoskomene, known, and anaginosko- 
mene, read, of all men. There is a well-known 
parallel saying of the Emperor Julian with refer- 
ence to the Christian writings. Anegndn; egndn; 
kategndn, " I read ; I understood ; I condemned ; ' 
and the famous retort of the bishop, 



Aneynds, all' ouk egnds ; 

You read, but you did not understand; 

ei gar egnds, ouk an kategnSs. 

for if you understood, you would not condemn. 

31. How can I, except some man should 
guide me 1 The passage 'in Isaiah was a very 
difficult one for a Jew to understand. It seemed 
almost impossible to put together the idea of 
Christ as a sufferer, as despised and slain, and the 
promise that he should be a glorious king, tri- 
umphing over the world. Only the facts could 
solve the problem ; and these facts were familiar 
to Philip. 

THE NEED OF HELPS FOB UNDERSTANDING 
THE FULL MEANING OF THE SCBIPTUKES. There 
is enough of Scripture that is perfectly plain for 
every one to be guided safely through life to 
heaven ; like the light and air and water in their 
familiar uses. We can see plainly enough with 
our eyes for our ordinary daily life. 

But there are many things one can see with a 
microscope and telescope which he could never 
learn without those aids. There are depths and 
beauties and powers and blessings, which only an 
interpreter can reveal. Scientific men are the 
interpreters of nature. So are artists. So are 
thinkers. We cannot have too many of them. 
We can often see a thing very clearly after it is 
pointed out to us, which yet entirely escaped our 
notice before. A picture explained by an artist 
has been a new picture ever since, though we 
had seen it many times. A fact of nature pointed 
out by a scientist has illumined some portion of 
God's works which were unknown before. The 
same is true of the Scriptures. Researches in 
every department of knowledge are throwing 
light on the Bible. Different persons see the truth 
from different standpoints and from varied ex- 
periences. Each one can help to interpret the 
Bible to others. He is not wise who walks among 
treasures of knowledge, and over untold riches 
in the earth beneath his feet, and will learn only 
what he can 'find out for himself without an in- 
terpreter. 

Mr. Ruskin says that one of the most' difficult 
of arts is to see. One of his volumes has taught 
me to see things in nature that my eyes never un- 
derstood before. A guide in foreign travel has 
shown me things, in a brief time, that it would 



Compare Bunyan's Pilgrim who found Evangelist when he was seeking to find the gate tp the heavenly city. 



8 : 32-34. 
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32 Now e the place of the scripture -which he washing was this, 
f He was led as a sheep to the slaughter ; 
And ! il e a lamb dumb before his shearer' is dumb, 

SO i^openeth HOt his HlOUth : 

33 In his " humiliation his judgment was taken away : 



and who shall declare his generation ? 
His generation who shall declare ? 



For his life is taken from the earth. 

84 And the eunuch answered Philip, and said, I pray thee, of whom speaketh 
the prophet this? of himself, or of some other? man? 

/ Cited from Isai. 53. 7, 8, which see. g Op. Phil. 2. 8. 



have taken days or weeks to have learned by 
myself. More than one book has been to me a 
new revelation. Read Raskin's interpretation of 
Milton's Comus, in his Sesame and Lilies, for a 
fine example. The reason for teachers, preachers, 
and books, is to interpret to others. They are 
like those who open the secret doors in an old 
castle, unnoticed till pointed out, but opening into 
treasures of gold and jewels and art. 

" We lack but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient marvels here ; 
The still, small voice in autumn's hush, 
Ton maple wood the burning bush." 1 

And he desired, irapeKa\f<re t called to his side, 
hence, entreated, besought. 

32. The place, irepioxh from itepi, around, and 
exw, to have, to hold; hence, an encompassing, 
thence, that which is contained in the compass, the 
contents, especially of a writing. The section 
which he was reading contained the following 
passage, which was its central theme. The pas- 
sage is quoted from the Septuagint, or Greek ver- 
sion, of Isaiah 53 : 7, 8. He was led as a sheep 
to the slaughter. He unresistingly went to his 
sacrificial death on the cross, as the lamb for the 
evening sacrifice to the altar. The chapter from 
which these verses are taken contains no less than 
eleven distinct references to the vicarious char- 
acter of Christ's sufferings. 2 

33. In his humiliation his judgment was 
taken away, the judgment (justice) due to him. A 
fair trial was not accorded to him, as is plainly seen 
in the account of the trial of Jesus. Who shall 
declare his generation ? " The Hebrew seems to 
mean, as in R. V. text, ' and as for his generation 
who among them considered that he was cut off 
out of the land of the living ? for the transgres- 
sion of my people,' etc." 3 In Wendt's revision of 



Meyer, the words are taken to mean, " who can 
fitly declare the number of those who share his 
life, ' ' his spiritual prosperity, which came not only 
in spite of, but through his humiliation. Gloag, 
Hackett, De Wette, Rendall, Meyer (early edi- 
tions), Alford, understand this as equivalent to, 
Who can describe his contemporaries ? Their 
wickedness is so great, it is beyond words to ex- 
press. Schaff renders it as follows : " But though 
so lowly, so mean, so poor, was his semblance on 




A BIOA, OK ROMAN CHARIOT, drawn by two horses. 
From an ancient chariot in the Vatican, executed 
in marble. 

From Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature 
(1897), by per. 

earth, who shall declare his generation ? It is 
ineffable ! for he is the eternal Son of God, be- 
gotten from everlasting of the Father." 

His life is taken, afyerai, to take with violence, 
as the capture of a city. 

34. Of whom speaketh the prophet this? 
The earlier Jewish aiithorities all understood 
chapter 53 of Isaiah to refer to the coming Mes- 



i Whittier. 

COMPARE the opening of the eyes of Elisha's servant at 
Dothan (2 Kings C : 8-17). Hagar's eyes opened to see 
the well (Gen. 21 : 19). 

In Washington Irving's Alhambra is a story of " The 
Moor's Legacy." A vast treasure was hidden within the 
mountain, but it required three things to obtain it, 



Diligent Search, certain Written Words, and the Living 
Voice. These three best reveal to us the treasures of the 
Scriptures. 

2 Lyman Abbott. 

3 Knowling. See Briggs' Messianic Prophecy, p. 358, 
and Delitzsch and George Adam Smith on Isaiah, 
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35 a Philip opened his mouth, * and tSSMaSffls scripture, and 'preached 
unto him Jesus. 

36 And as they went on 'the* way, they came unto a certain water; and the 
eunuch saftufisehow, here is water ; * what doth hinder me to be baptized ? 

qi? * And Philip said, If thou believest with all thine heart, tliou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe that 
Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 

38 And he commanded the chariot to' stand still : and they both went down 
both into the water, both Philip and the eunuch ; and he baptized him. 

h Luke 24. 27. Cp. ch. 17. 2 & 18. 28. i See ch. 5. 42. j ch. 10. 47. * This verse not in the B. V. 



siah. Later, some applied it to the nation, and 
some to the prophet himself. Of himself; The 
Ethiopian may have been acquainted with the 
tradition that Isaiah was placed between the 
halves of a split log and sawn asunder. 

3d. Then Philip . . . began at the same scrip- 
ture. Which was fulfilled in Jesus, and has 
been fulfilled in no other. And preached, 611777- 
ye\iffaTo, announced to him the glad tidings of 
Jesus. Philip showed the strange and marvellous 
correspondence between the many descriptions of 
the Messiah in the prophets and the then well- 
known life of Jesus of Nazareth. He placed 
Jesus in his life, death, and character beside the 
picture of the Messiah which the prophets had 
painted, and all could see that the picture was 
a portrait of Jesus. He could also explain how 
this humiliation and sacrifice were the means by 
which the glories of the Messiah and his king- 
dom were to be attained, and he could illustrate 
it by the descent of the Holy Spirit, and the 
character of the church, its deeds, and its in- 
fluence as already shown in Jerusalem. 

36. They came unto a certain water. Ac- 
cording to Jerome and Eusebius the place of 
baptism was Bethsura, two miles west of Hebron. 
Canon Tristram locates it about a day's journey 
from Hebron towards Gaza, at a stream which 
flowed into the Wady El-Hesy, probably the 
same which Dr. Thomson calls " a fine stream of 
water southwest of Latron, called Marubah, deep 
enough in some places even in June to satisfy the 
utmost wishes of our Baptist friends." "This 
Marubah," says Dr. Hovey, "is merely a local 
name for the great Wady Surar, given to it on 
account of copious fountains which supply it with . 
water during summer." Professor George Adam 
Smith locates it near the deserted old Gaza. See, 
here is water. Or simply, "Behold water!" 
This was saying, " I believe in Jesus, I accept 
him as my Saviour, and now I wish to confess 
him by baptism," as all other Christians had been 
doing. Without doubt Philip had told him about 
baptism as the Christian way of acknowledging 
Christ. 



37. If thou believest, etc. This verse is want- 
ing in the best manuscripts, and was probably in- 
serted from some marginal note made to keep 
readers from error. But the words are exactly 
true, and are found in other Scriptures, and are 
implied in the fact of baptism. It is precisely 
that believing with all the heart which is the 
condition of a profession of faith. As Professor 
Knowling says, " These words may well have 
expressed what actually happened, as the ques- 
tion in ver. 36 evidently required an answer." I 
believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
He believed with his mind and his heart. He 
believed in him as his Master and his Saviour. 
Such faith, leading to love and obedience, is sal- 
vation. 

38. He commanded the chariot. He ordered 
the chariot-driver to stop, and of course the 
whole retinue would see what took place, and 
they may certainly be regarded as the nucleus of 
a congregation to be established in Ethiopia. 1 
He baptized him. This was the rite through 
which he made a public profession of his faith in 
Jesus. 

NOTE the steps in the progress of a soul from 
darkness to light, and compare with Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress as far as the Palace Beauti- 
ful, whence he was sent forth clothed in the 
Christian's armor. 

1. He was deeply in earnest, and went on a 
long, dangerous, and costly journey to find the 
true religion. 

2. He did this against many influences that 
held him back. 

3. He went to the religious people and* meet- 
ings where he thought he could learn about the 
true God and his service. 

4. He read the Bible carefully to learn the 
way. 

5. He was not discouraged because he did not 
find the light. 

6. He accepted the help of one who knew the 
truth from experience. 

7. As soon as he saw that Jesus was the true 
Saviour, he accepted him with all his heart. 



Cambridge Bible, 



8 : 39, 40. 
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39 And when they we ^ e me up out of the water, * the Spirit of the Lord 
1 caught away Philip | and the eunuch saw him no more; "for he went on his way 
rejoicing. 

40 But Philip was found at A-zo'tus : and passing through he preached 
me o"pei to ah 1 the cities, till he came to Cses-a'-re'a'. 

k 1 Kin. 18. 12. 2 Kin. 2. 16. Ezek. 3. 12, 14 & 8. 3 & 11. 1, 24 & 43. 5. I See 2 Cor. 12. 2. 



8. As soon as he felt that he -was a true disci- 
ple he desired to confess Christ by baptism, in 
the presence of his whole retinue. Confession 
strengthens the character and confirms the choice. 
Like Cortez, on landing on the Mexican shores, 
it burns the ships behind him. No better, no 
simpler, no more beautiful or expressive way of 
confessing Christ has ever been found, or even 
imagined, than that of baptism. 

9. Then he went on to his home, to use all his 
influence and wealth for making known the gos- 
pel to his countrymen. "There is a tradition," 
says Professor Schaff, "that this minister of 
Candace, whose name was Judich, preached the 
gospel, on his return to Ethiopia, with great suc- 
cess, and that his royal mistress was among his 
converts." 

THE PASTING OF THE WAYS, vers. 39, 40. 

39. The Spirit of the Lord caught away 
Philip, ifipircurf, carried off swiftly, suddenly, and 
by force. "The disappearance, as the context 
shows, was regarded as supernatural." * In- 
stances of a similar miraculous rapture occur in 



the history of Elijah (1 Kings 18 : 12 ; 2 Kings 
2 : 16). " The expression asserts that he left the 
eunuch suddenly, under the impulse of an urgent 
monition from above, but not that the mode of his 
departure was miraculous in any other respect." 2 
And he (the eunuch) went on his way rejoicing. 
In his new-found treasure, in his conscious posses- 
sion of Christ and his salvation. Nothing else in 
the world could bring so much joy. "It was," 
says Bonar, " joy from God, joy in God, the joy of 
God." 

40. But Philip was found at Azotus. The 
preposition is eis (to, into), implying that he was 
carried into the city, and was staying there. 1 
Azotus was the ancient Ashdod (1 Sam. 5 : 1-7), 
about ten miles northeast of Gaza. Philip 
preached here and then in all the cities along 
the Mediterranean coast till he came to Cses- 
area, where he made his home. Here Paul and 
Luke called upon him several years later. He 
had four daughters who prophesied. It is prob- 
able that he made this chief city of Palestine, 
under the Roman rule, the centre of Christian 
work. 



Knowling. 



Hackett. 
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CHAPTER 9. 

ACTS OF SAUL AND PETER. 



SATO,. 
vers. 1-30. 



PROGRESS OF 

THE CHURCH. 

ver. 31. 

PETER. 
vers. 32-43. 



Saul, who is called Paul. 

Saul, the persecutor. 

Meets Jesus on the way to Damascus. 

The great conflict. 

Transformed into a disciple of Jesus. 

Preaches at Damascus. 

Three years in retirement. 

Returns to Damascus ; is persecuted ; escapes over the city wall. 

Preaches at Jerusalem. 

Driven away by persecution. 

Goes to Tarsus. 
I Best from persecution. 
I Daily religious life. 
1 Edified. 
.[ Multiplied. 

A home missionary. 

At Lydda. j3Sneas restored. 

. , T Dorcas restored to life. 

At Joppa. 



TIME. Saul's conversion, A. D. 
36 (Hastings' Bib. Die.). 

Authorities vary several years : 
.McGiffert, 31 (scarcely possi- 
ble) ; Ramsay, 33 ; Thatcher, 34, 
35; Kendall, Lewin, and most 
earlier authorities, A. D. 37. 



PLAGE. Jerusalem and Da- 
mascus. 



SAUL, WHO is CALLED PAUL.^ 1. His NAME. 
He walfpro babIy~name3^auTaf?er the first king 
of his nation 2aS\os (Saulos), Greek, in the 
Acts when spoken of; but 2<xoi5\ (Saoul), Hebrew 
in Greek letters", when spoken to. Saul had also 
the Roman name Paul, " Little," inherited from 
his Roman citizenship, and he probably was called 
by both names from childhood. In the history 
the Roman name was first applied to him at 
Cyprus, at the beginning of his missionary journeys 
into the Roman provinces of Asia Minor. This 
change was perfectly natural, and may have been 
hastened by the fact that Saulos in Greek means 
"Waddling," which would not be noticed in 
Hebrew lands where king Saul was familiar, 
while Paulus was not an uncommon name among 
the patrician families of Rome. 

2._BiR^TH._ He was born in Tarsus, Cilicia, 
while from a notice of Jerome it is thought that 
the family originally came from Gischala in 
Galilee. 

3. FAMILY AKP^OCIALJ POSITION. His parents 
were Jews of pure descent (Phil. 3:5; Acts 23 : 
6), strict Pharisees in belief and life, possessed of 
Roman citizenship, which, says Professor Ramsay, 
" may be taken as proof that his family was one 
of distinction, and at least moderate wealth." 1 
" It is certain," says McGiffert, "that his man- 
ners were those of a citizen of the world familiar 
with the habits of good society, . . . and that he 
felt at home in association with all classes of 
people, . . . even in the presence of the super- 



cilious scholars of Athens, or of magistrates, pro- 
consuls, and princes. . . . He came, therefore, 
from an honorable and very likely wealthy family, 
whose dignity and influence must have been con- 
siderable." 2 ' 

It is apparent' from notices in the Epistles, as 
well as the Acts, that Paul was poor during his 
early missionary career, while later, in Csesarea 
and Rome and the voyage between, he appears 
as a man of distinction and means. Professor 
Ramsay interprets this as meaning that Paul was 
disowned and cast off by his family as an apostate 
and foe to his race and his religion, on account of 
his becoming a Christian. So he himself says in 
Phil. 3 : 8, that for Christ's sake he had suffered 
the loss of all things, and counted them but refuse ; 
while later he inherited from his father's estate, 
so that on his voyage Paul had servants and en- 
joyed much respect, " such as a penniless traveller 
without a servant to attend on him would never 
receive either in the first century or the nine- 
teenth." 8 

4.JHis EDUCATION. Till he was about twelve 
years olcT"Paul lived"in"the atmosphere of a cul- 
tured, refined, scholarly university town. " It is 
impossible," says Professor Thatcher, "not to 
see a great difference between him and the twelve 
in this respect." " He breathed a Grecian atmos- 
phere in his boyhood, but he did not receive a 
Greek education." The Hebrews "regarded 
Greek literature, and with some show of reason, 
as grossly immoral," and would no more have 



Paul the Traveller, pp. 36, 310-312. 2 Apostolic Age, pp. 114-Jl(j. a f<ml the Traveller^ pp. 34, 312-316. 
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allowed their boys "to study the Greek poets 
and dramatists than a Puritan in the reign of 
Charles II. would have set his boy to study the 
dramatic literature of that age." * " Strict Jew- 
ish families held aloof from the Greek schools. . . . 
At the same time St. Paul could not but receive 
intellectual stimulus, if only 
by way of aversion , from such 
a theatre of mental activity. 
His master Gamaliel is said 
to have encouraged Greek 
studies. Especially when 
Saul returned home after his 
conversion (Acts 9 : 30 ; 11 : 
25 ; Gal. 1 : 21) with his mis- 
sion to the heathen definitely 
in view, we cannot suppose 
that he failed to use the fa- 
cilities afforded by his native 
city for studying the Gentile 
thought of the day." 2 At 
an early age he was sent to 
Jerusalem, where he studied 
the law under Gamaliel (Acts 
22 : 3 ; 5 : 34). The whole 
atmosphere of Jerusalem 
must have greatly influenced 
him, for he was of a deeply 
religious nature. 

5. His PERSONAL TRAITS. 
As toTKis^pieMonal^app'BSr 
ance we are uncertain. The 
statement he quotes concern- 
ing himself (2 Cor. 10 : 10) is 
a sneer of his enemies that 
" his bodily presence is weak 
and his speech contempti- 
ble." It may have some ba- 
sis of truth. From all we 
can gather he was a man of 
not more than medium stature, and with pos- 
sibly some personal defect, but a man of phy- 
sical strength and gracious attractiveness, giving 
such an impression of power that he could quell 
mobs to listen, and impress audiences of princes 
and potentates. At Lystra he was compared to a 
heathen god, his friend regarded as Jupiter from 
his size, and Paul as Mercury, who is always re- 
presented as vigorous and graceful and eloquent. 
" In the Acts of Paul and Thekla, the first Chris- 
tian romance, written about 150 A. D., there is a 
description of Paul which is probably based on a 
true tradition. In this he is described as ' a man 
small, in size, bald-headed, bandy-legged, well 



built, with eyebrows meeting, rather long-nosed, 
and with motions full of grace, for sometimes he 
seemed like a man and sometimes like an angel. 
His manner was singularly winning.' " 3 

6. His CHARAOTER^ We can easily see that 
PauTmusTlmve'hlida winsome character, greatly 




PORTRAITS OP PAUL AND PETER. 



From a gilded glass cup found in the catacombs 
of Rome. 



increased after his conversion. He had the na- 
ture which could write the glory of love in 1 Cor. 
13. He had a strong will, an intense, passionate 
nature that conquered all obstacles ; a deep re- 
ligious nature, desiring to do right, and to serve 
God, full of aspirations and longings after the 
good. The best description of his mental char- 
acteristics is by Lyman Abbott. 4 He was a 
seer and a prophet, a great orator, a poet, not 
scholastic or philosophical. He was not a Calvin, 
but rather an Isaiah, Plato, Browning, " but a 
Browning on fire with a moral intensity such as 
Browning never knew." "Philosopher among 
poets is Browning; poet among philosophers is 



1 See Lyman Abbott's Life and Letters of Paul, pp. 
19-22. 

2 Prof. Q-. G. Findlay in Hastings' Bib. Die. See Ram- 
say, St. Paul, .p. 354. 

8 Professor Thatcher. For the story of Paul and Thekla, 
see Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire, or Conybeare 



and Hoioson, chap, vi., or Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and 
Legendary Art. John of Antioch (6th century) and the 
pseudo-Lucian (4th century) confirm this general impres- 
sion, " with a genial expression of countenance he was 
sensible, earnest, easily accessible, sweet, and inspired 
with the Holy Spirit." Life and Letters of Paul. 
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Saul, yet "breathing ^ffifiSS** 1 and slaughter against the disciples of 
the Lord, went unto the high priest, 

2 And d asi r e e d d of him letters to D3,-mS,s'cus unto the p synagogues, that if he 
found any that were of q tile 8 way', whether the y were men or women, he might bring 
them bound u t o to Jerusalem. 



TO vers. 13, 21. See ch. 8. 3. Op. Pa. 27. 12 & 2 Maco. 9. 7. o ch. 22. 6 & 26. 10. p ch. 22. 19. Cp. Luke 
12. 11 & 21. 12. g ch. 19. 9, 23 & 24. 14, 22. Cp. ch. 16. 17 & 18. 25, 26 & 22. 4 & Isai. 30. 21 & 35. 8 & Amos 8. 14. 



Paul ; prophet, seer, preacher, orator, interpreter 
of Christ's spirit to the thought of the world." 

SAUL THE PERSECUTOR vers. 1, 2. 

1. And, hotter " but," in contrast with Philip 
and his work for Christ, taking up the narrative 
from Acts 8:3. Saul, yet, still. Although some 
time had elapsed, Saul's burning zeal had not 
declined in fervor. Breathing out, ijnrvewv, 
breathing in, or upon, as against the disciples. 1 
Threatenings and slaughter. In the Greek 
construction the case (genitive, in which these 
words are) marks the cause or source of the 
" breathing ; " breathing hard out of threatening 
and murderous desire. 1 These "were, as it 
were, the atmosphere which he breathed, and 
in and by which he lived." 2 Not prayer but per- 
secution was his " vital breath." It must have 
greatly intensified his rage to see that the more 
he persecuted the church, the faster it grew ; and 
his every effort to put out the gospel fire but 
spread the flames. It is quite probable that the 
fierceness of his zeal against Christians at this 
time may have been caused partly by the inner 
conflict of his soul. Slaughter. Acts 26 : 10 im- 
plies that others were martyred besides Stephen. 
Went, of his own accord, a proof of his intense 
eagerness. 8 High priest, probably Joseph Caia- 
phas, who as chief of the Jews exercised author- 
ity in such matters. "It is always the actual 
high priest who presides." 2 

2. Letters to Damascus. Whither doubtless 
not a few of those persecuted in Jerusalem had 
gone in order to be safe in another province. 
Damascus is probably the most ancient city in the 
world, built, according to Jewish tradition, by 
Uz, the grandson of Noah. It is situated in one of 
the most beautiful and fertile plains in the world, 
about 2200 feet above the sea-level, on the banks 
of the Barada (Abana of 2 Kings), "the cool," 
" the golden stream " of the ancient Greeks. It 
is about 140 miles north of Jerusalem. 

In St. Paul's time it must have had a large 



population. The Jewish population alone was 
said to be 50,000. In a tumult under Nero 10,000 
Jews were put to death. 4 It has a present popu- 
lation of between 150,000 and 250,000, composed 
of Jews, Moslems, and Christians. It is now 
under Turkish rule. Travellers describe with 
enthusiasm the marvellous beauty and salubrity 
of its site. In the autumn of 1895 a railroad 
was completed between fieyrout and Damascus. 
" Its architecture does not bear close inspection, 
but when seen from a distance it is singularly im- 
posing. Tapering minarets and swelling domes 
tipped with golden crescents rise up in every 
direction from the confused mass of white ter- 
raced roofs, while in some places their tops gleam 
like diamonds amid the deep green foliage." 5 
It is said that when Mahomet first saw the city, 
it seemed so much like Paradise that he refused 
to enter, because God had decreed but one para- 
dise to man, and " who taketh this on earth fore- 
goes the one to be." 6 

To the synagogues. The seat of Jewish au- 
thority there. Any of this way. Of "the Way," 
with a capital W. Christ is the Way. The gos- 
pel is the Way. It is the Way of salvation, the 
Way of true worship, the Way to the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, the Way to heaven. It is the 
Way out of sin, out of the evils of society, out of 
troubles, out of temptation. It is an ideal, but 
more : it is the way to reach the ideal. It is a 
system of morality, but it is more : it bestows the 
power by which men become moral. Men or 
women. Perhaps there were an unusual number 
of women converts, for Josephus remarks that the 
women of Damascus were addicted to the Jewish 
religion. 7 The fact is also stated to indicate the 
excessive violence of Saul " who had no respect 
for the sex, which even armed enemies in the 
heat of battle were accustomed to spare." 8 

Bring them bound unto Jerusalem, where was 
the highest authority who alone could put any to 
death, or inflict the severest penalties, and where 
the influences against Christianity were strongest. 



1 M. E. Vincent. 2 Knowling. 

s The study of the motives of Paul in this persecution, 
as revealed in the narrative and in the Epistles, is both 
interesting and helpful. They are most clearly set forth 
in Matheson's Spiritual Development of St. Paul and 
Abbott's Life and Letters of Paul. 



4 Josephus, Jewish Wars, 7 : 8, 7 ; 2 : 20, 2. 
B McClintoch and Strong, Cyclopedia. 

See article in Hastings' Bib. Die., and Oeo. Adam 
Smith's Historical Geography, p. 641, etc. 

1 Jewish Wars, 2 : 20, 2. 
8 Calvin. 
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3 And r as he journeyed, uf came to pass that he n drew m e h unto Da-mas'cus : and sud- 
denly there SlSS 1 round about him a light out "f heaven : 

rFor vers. 3-8, aee ch. 22. G-ll & 26. 12-18. Cp. 1 Cor. 15. 8. 

WHAT AUTHORITY HAD THE HIGH PRIESTS 
OVER PEOPLE IN DAMASCUS? (1) All Jews, 
however remote their dwelling, acknowledge Je- 
rusalem as the capital of their nation. (2) The 
Romans, at least up to this period, never disturbed 
the Jews in the exercise of their religion, but 
often protected them from the interference of 
others. (3) The great benefactor of the Jews was 
the illustrious Julius Caesar. His decrees were 
the foundation of their privileges. His. first de- 
cree, B. c. 47, included these words : "I command 
that Hyrcanus and his children do retain all the 
rights of the high priest, whether established by law 
or accorded by courtesy." Augustus Caesar con- 
firmed the privileges of the Jews ; thus the 
high priest and elders of the Holy City exercised 
the same sort of spiritual supremacy over the 
synagogues of the adjacent countries, as the Pope 
and cardinals have since assumed over the 
churches in communion with Rome. 1 

WHY PAUL WAS so EARNEST IN PERSECUTING 
CHRISTIANS. 1. He was intensely religious, and 
felt that the Christians were overthrowing the 
very foundations of religion. 

2. His opposition was less against the real char- 
acter of Jesus than against a caricature received 
through prejudiced and deformed views prevalent 
among his enemies, as if seen in distorting mir- 
rors. He himself says that he persecuted igno- 
rantly in unbelief. 

Paul would doubtless have loved Jesus had he 
known him personally as he was. He probably 
had never seen him. No Gospels were yet writ- 
ten, telling the story of his life and teachings. 
Jesus was misrepresented as a bastard, a leader 
of ignorant fishermen, followed by a ragged regi- 
ment of the ignorant and vicious, publicans, and 
harlots. He preached the highest morality, biit 
his keenest satire and severest invective were less 
against open sinners than the respectable leaders 
whom he called robbers and hypocrites. He was 
represented as opposed to the divine Mosaic law, 
and to the temple whose overthrow he foretold. 
He was crucified as a blasphemer of religion, a 
traitor, and disturber of the peace. And yet his 
followers declared that he was now alive, and 
these followers were rapidly increasing. 

3. But still more : this man crucified as a male- 
factor, accursed of God, claimed to be the Jewish 
Messiah. This man of suffering, with the follow- 
ing described above, claimed to fulfil all the 
glorious prophecies and hopes of the nation, 
while his character, career, and methods Avere 



absolutely opposed to all Paul's ideals and hopes. 
Suffering was incompatible with Messiahship. 
Suffering was the mark of God's displeasure. 
Where were' the dominion and power, and glory 
and victories, of the promised kingdom of God ? 
It is no wonder that Paul felt that he must stop 
this growing heresy, this hope-destroying power, 
by killing or imprisoning its advocates. 

4. It is quite probable that the fires of his zeal 
were intensified by the beginning of an internal 
conflict. He was kicking against the pricks 
(ver. 5). 

THE CONVEBSION OF PAUL, vers. 3-21. 

The clearest view of this event is received by 
placing all three accounts side by side. Compare 
22: 6-16; 26: 12-18. 

3. As he journeyed. Perhaps on horseback, 
as usually represented by painters, or on a camel, 
according to Canon Cook ; on an ass or mule, ac- 
cording to Felten. And his ' ' followers were some 
mounted, some on foot, like a caravan of the 
present day." 1 Near Damascus. Probably 
within sight of the beautiful city. Professor 
Wilkinson represents a terrific thunderstorm on 
earth ; and in the sky, unseen, are the spirits of 
Stephen and the martyrs whom Paul's zeal had 
slain for Jesus' sake, like " a great cloud of wit- 
nesses," watching and waiting to see the trans- 
formation of the fierce persecutor into a loving 
disciple. 2 

Suddenly (about noon, Acts 22 : 6) there 
shined round about him a light from heaven. 
" The light was ' above the brightness of the 
sun' (Acts 26: 13). The midday glare of an 
Eastern sun is of itself exceedingly bright, and 
the hour was chosen, we cannot doubt, in order 
that ' the glory ' of this heaven-sent light shoiild 
not be confounded with any natural phenomena. 
It was in the midst of this glory that Christ was 
seen by Saul (1 Cor. 15 : 8), so that he can enumer- 
ate himself among those who had beheld the Lord 
after his resurrection." 8 See, also, Acts 9 : 17, 
27. The image of Christ was stamped forever 
on his memory. "The light was the Shekinah, 
which shone round Moses on the Mount, rested on 
the golden mercy-seat of the Ark, filled the 
temple on the dedication morning, shone on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, and years after was 
seen by John in his lonely watch at Patmos en- 
compassing the Son of man. 

" In this blinding light, Saul perceived the 
glorified body of Jesus. This we gather from the 



1 Lewin, St. Paul. 



2 The Epic of Saul. 



3 Cambridge Sible. 
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9 : 4-6. 



4 And he fell upon the earth, and heard a voice saying unto him, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou s me ? 

5 And he said, Who art thou, Lord ? And the K$ ld> I am Jesus * whom thou 



f or tliee to kick at ' ainst tne pri cks - 

f> And he trembling and astonished said, Lord.what wilt thou have me to do ? And the Lord said unto him, t Arise, 
u but rise, 

and enter iiito the city, and it shall be told thee " what thou must do. 

sCp. Isai. 63. 9&Zech. 2. 8. t Cp. Ezek. 3. 22 & Gal. 1. 1. wver. 16. Cp. 1 Cor. 9. 16. 



words of Ananias : ' Jesus, who appeared unto 
thee in the way ' (ver. 17) ; and of Barnabas : ' he 
(Saul) had seen the Lord hi the way ' (ver. 27). 
Paul also frequently affirms and emphasizes that 
he had seen Jesus (22 : 14 ; 1 Cor. 9:1; 15 : 8)." l 
He appears never to have recovered his sight 
as before, and to have ever afterwards suffered 
from a painful disease of the eyes. It was prob- 
ably due to this partial blindness that he failed 
to recognize the high priest when he addressed 
him in the council (Acts 23: 5). It seems to be 
alluded to also in Gal. 4 : 13-15, where Paul says 
the Galatians " would have plucked out their 
own eyes and given them to him," and in Gal. 6: 
11, where he speaks of the "large letters" in 
which he had written the epistle. At other times 
he employed an amanuensis. It is probable that 
this dimness of sight was the "thorn in the 
flesh," against which the apostle prayed so fer- 
vently (2 Cor. 12 : 7) . 2 

4. Fell to the earth. Blinded and amazed. 
The whole company fell with him. Heard a 
voice. Clear and distinct to him, but a mysteri- 
ous sound to others (see on ver. 7). St. John, when 
he saw the same glorified Jesus who now spoke to 
Saul, " fell at his feet as dead " (Rev. 1 : 14-17). 

Saul, Saul. In the Hebrew tongue (Acts 26 : 
14). This is curiously confirmed by the fact that 
in all three accounts the name of Saul here is a 
transliteration of the Hebrew way of spelling Saul, 
Saoul, while in every other case the Greek form 
Saulos is used. Why persecutest thou me ? He 
thoiight he was persecuting the disciples of a poor 
rabbi, an impostor, a crucified malefactor ; and 
instead, he now saw that he was persecuting this 
glorious being, this living and . glorified Jesus, 
worthy indeed to be the Messiah. 

5. Who art thou, Lord ? T/s el, Kvpie. " The 
title is here used in reverent and awestruck re- 
sponse to the question of a speaker, in whose 
voice, accompanied as it was by the supernatural 
light, Saul recognized a divine utterance it is 
therefore more than a mere word of respect, as 
in 16 : 30 ; 25 : 26 ; it indicates, as St. Chrysostom 



noted, a purpose to follow the voice, whether it 
was that of an angel or of God himself (Felten), 
' Jam parat se ad obediendum, qui prius insanie- 
bat ad persequendum ' (Augustine)." 8 

Whom thou persecutest, in the person of his 
disciples. So in Matt. 10 : 40 : "He that receiveth 
you, receiveth me ; " and in Matt. 25 : 40 : " Inas- 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me." 

So in The Vision of Sir Launfal, the knight 
found that the desolate leper he fed was the 
Christ who suddenly \ 

" stood before him glorified, 
Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate." 

" Who gives himself with his alms feeds three, 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me." 4 

The whole mission and work of Jesus depended 
on the success of his disciples and the gospel 
they represented. He who opposes the King's 
soldiers opposes the King. 

It is hard for thee. These words and verse 
6 to "Arise" are not in the best manuscripts 
here, but were probably inserted in the later man- 
uscripts from Paul's own account of his conver- 
sion (26 : 14, 15) where they belong, perhaps from 
a marginal note of explanation. 

To kick against the pricks, i. e., goads, as un- 
ruly oxen sometimes did. The more they kicked 
against them the more they injured themselves, 
without escaping from their work. " This was a 
common Greek proverb, expressive of the im- 
potent rage which hurts itself instead of its ob- 
ject, and is found in ^Eschylus, Euripides, and 
Pindar." 5 

Paul was fighting against his own awakened 
conscience ; against the true interpretation of the 
prophecies concerning the Messiah ; against the 
truth about Jesus ; against the influences of the 
Holy Spirit ;' against the providence of God ; 
against eternal principles, invincible forces, the 
omnipotence of God himself. 6 

6. Trembling and astonished. For he saw 



1 Schaff. 2 So Plumptre, Farrar, and others. 

8 Knowling. * Lowell. Eugene Stock. 

Compare the Scandinavian legend of Thor at the 
home of Odin, trying to lift tlie Mitgard serpent encir- 
cling the world like gravitation, and to drain Odin's drink- 



ing cup which was really the Ocean. Well told in Car- 
lyle's Heroes and Hero-Worship. 

See, also, Geometry and Faith, by Pres. Hill of Harvard, 
where it is shown that " Things give out and fail, but 
Forces never." 
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And "the men lhat h journeyed with him stood speechless, w hearing the voice, 



but be s hoidfng no man. 



v Cp. Dan. 10. 7. w Cp. ch. 22. 9, with John 12. 29. 



his own conduct and moral character in that 
light. 

What wilt thou have me to do ? This is the 
next step in the inquirer's progress. He would see 
clearly what is required of him. He would make 
his decision, with all the facts before him. Arise, 



and go into the city (Damascus), and it shall be 
told thee, etc. He was not yet prepared for the 
full revelation of his duty. It takes time for the 
new thoughts and purposes to become calm and 
clear, for his decisions to mature. The experi- 
ence of mature Christians can be a great help to 




SOUTH WALL OF DAMASCUS, through which Paul would naturally enter the city. 
From Harper's Dictionary of Classical Literature, by per. 



one inquiring the way. Such was Evangelist to 
Bunyan's Christian. 

NOTE the three steps of Paul's progress toward 
the light : (1) conviction ; (2) desire to learn the 
way ; (3) help from Christian experience. 

7. Stood speechless. "It is frivolous to find 
a contradiction here with Acts 26 : 14 " (where it 
is said they all fell to the ground). Stood is used 
not in contrast with falling, but with moving on ; 
nor does the standing preclude a previous falling. 
" We have only to suppose that the sight and 
sound had affected Saul's companions in a less 



degree than Saul, and that they rose from the 
ground before him, to make the narratives quite 
consistent." x 

Hearing a (the) voice. The sound of a voice, 
without understanding what the voice said, as 
stated in 22 : 9. So we often speak of not hearing 
a man when we hear the sound of his voice, but 
do not hear what he says. Kendall says that the 
change in the construction from the accusative 
(p&H/V in ver. 4 to the genitive in ver. 7 is " clearly 
intentional and should not be ignored," as express- 
ing the distinction between the voice that Saul 



1 Knowling. 
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9 : 8, 9. 



8 And Saul arose from the earth ; and when his eyes were opened, x he saw 
nothing 1 ; and they led him by the hand, and brought him into Da-mas'cus. 

9 And he was three days without sight, and ffiettiler eat nor drink. 



* Cp. ch. 22. 11. 



heard and the mere sound which his companions 
heard. Here and elsewhere in this account, the 
accusative tpuvty denotes "the contents of the 
voice," while the genitive (jxavys, of a voice, is 



used when the thought is of the sound. 1 

But seeing no man. The bystanders saw the 
light (Acts 22 : 9), but no person, implying that 
Paul did see Jesus as he states in 1 Cor. 15 : 8. a 

8. When his eyes were opened (the lids un- 
closing) he saw no man. Imperfect tense de- 
noting a continued blindness. No man, /tijSeVo. 
R. V. has a different reading, ovdeva, nothing. 
" This blindness was the clearest proof that the 
appearances vouchsafed had been a reality." 

9. And lie was three days without sight. The 
blindness of Saul was, no doubt, mercifully in- 
tended by Providence to compel him to attend 
without distraction to the great matters which 
had been placed before him. The state of his 
mind may be gathered from the fact that he took 
no food or drink during that interval. 

Charles Mackay has a poem in which Milton, 
blind to the blue sky, " sees the bowers of para- 
dise;" and Beethoven, "Music's Great High 
Priest," deaf to all sound, yet in his soul hears 
"jubilant hymns and lays of love." 

" To blind old Milton's rayless orbs 

A light divine is given, 
And deaf Beethoven hears the hymns 
And harmonies of heaven." 

" On my bended knee 
I recognize thy purpose clearly shown ; 
My vision thou hast dimmed, that I may see 
Thyself, thyself alone." 

" And when a damp 

Fell round the path of Milton, in his hand 

The Thing became a trumpet, whence he blew 

Soul-animating strains alas, too few." * 

THE GREAT CONFLICT. Without doubt, these 
three days were a season of intense inward con- 
flict, alone and in darkness. It may be compared 
to the temptations of Jesus in the wilderness. 
The seventh chapter of Romans gives us some 
idea of one part of this conflict. 
. On the one side was his duty, his allegiance to 



truth, his call from heaven, his conscience, the 
true, the beautiful, but less worldly and brilliant 
career for his nation and the world. 

On the other side was the necessity of giving 
up his ambitions and hopes ; his family, who 
would doubtless cast him off ; his friends among 
the rulers ; his wealth exchanged for poverty ; his 
honors for sneers, reproaches, and hate ; his com- 
fortable life for danger, toil, and death. Even 
more than these personal matters was the question 
concerning the glorious hopes for his nation, the 
ideals and visions of the prophets, of Jerusalem, 
the capital of the world, of all nations bowing 
down to the Jews and their religion, the Gentiles 
coming to its light, and kings to the brightness of 
its rising (Isa. 60: 2), and all that magnificent 
picture more radiant with glory than the greatest 
poet ever dreamed. How could this come to pass 
with an obscure teacher for the Messiah, and even 
him crucified ? Then how could he give up the 
Word of God as he understood it, and the religion 
God had given them ? 

On the other hand he had some helps to a deci- 
sion. 

1. "Versed as he was in the Bible, he could, 
even in his blindness, search the Scriptures, and, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was enabled 
clearly to discern the whole scheme of Christian 
doctrine in its fulness and truth." 5 

2. He had seen something of the moral beauties 
of the disciples of Christ, in contrast with the 
character of most of the Jews. A nation of 
Stephens and Johns would be wonderful in its 
spiritual and political life. 

3. His vision of Jesus proved that he was alive. 
He could not believe in a dead Messiah. The 
vision rolled away the stone from the sepulchre, 
and Paul saw an ascended, divine, glorious Mes- 
siah. 

4. During this time probably was brought be- 
fore him the vision of what God would have him 
do, the work for which he was chosen by God, a 
glorious and blessed work (Acts 26 : 16-18), and 
perhaps also some of his sufferings for Christ's 
sake (ver. 16). This was a strong motive for de- 
ciding aright. For any true soul there is no louder 
call to be a Christian than the call to heroism, to 



1 See Knowling, in loco. 

2 Lyman Abbott refers to Constantine, who thought he 
saw a cross in the sky ; to Loyola, who saw hosts of good 
and evil set in battle array against each other. "Were 
these real visions? I know no reason why we should 
think they were not." Life and Letters of Paul. 



3 Miss E. Lloyd on Milton's Blindness. 

4 Wordsworth. See Dr. Bushnell'a Moral Uses of Dark 
Things. 

o Kitto. 
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10 NOW there was a certain disciple at Da-mas'cus, named An-a'-nfa's ; and 
theiMudSife'hSn in a vision, An-a-m'as. And he said, "Behold, I am here, 
Lord. 

11 And the Lord said unto him, Arise, and go 'to the street which is called 
Straight, and inquire in the house of Judas for Sne Sained Saul, am. "of Tar'sus : 
for behold, he prayeth', 

12 And he hath seen lnavision a man named An-a-rifas coming in, 6 and 
on him, that he might receive his sight. 



y ch. 22. 12. s Gen. 22. 1. Isai. 6. 8. o ch: 21. 39 & 22. 3. b ver. 17. See Mark 5. 23. 



work, and to suffer for the most glorious cause 
ever presented to the soul of man. 

10. A certain disciple . . . named Ananias. 
It is good to have some one to redeem the 
name. We know nothing further about him 
except that " he was a good man, having a 
good report of all the Jews which dwelt" at 
Damascus (Acts 22: 12). 

To him said the Lord in a vision. " The 
twofold revelation to Ananias and Saul corre- 
sponds to the twofold revelation afterwards 
made to Peter and Cornelius. The hesitation 
of Ananias was overcome, like that of Peter, 
by the divine command." l 

11. Go into the street, frv/j.yj', from IptJw, to 
draw, or e'w, to flow ; hence originally, the 
swing, rush, or trail, of a body in motion ; then 
a street or lane in a town, shut in by buildings 
on both sides, like the banks of a stream 
through which flow or rush the crowds. Called 
Straight, now called Sultana, or Queen Street. 
It ran in a direct line from east to west, and 
was a mile long, but its appearance is strangely 
changed from that of the magnificent road- 
way which evoked the admiration of ancient 
writers. We can picture to ourselves its for- 
mer splendor by the remains of colonnades 
and arches, which can still be traced. It was 
a hundred feet wide, with side pavements for 
foot passengers, separated by marble colon- 
nades from the central roadway, and, half- 
way along the street, the triumphal arch. 
The three archways of the gates may still be 
traced (one is pictured in the accompanying 
cut). We cannot leave Damascus without 
mentioning a relic of the Christianity which 
Paul first preached there. Over an arch in what 
was once the cathedral where Chrysostom 
preached, but which for centuries has been a 
mosque, the usurpers have neglected to chisel out 
a prophecy, which every visitor has read in- 
scribed in Greek : " Thy kingdom, Christ, is 



an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion en- 
dureth throughout all generations." 2 
In the house of Judas. Nothing is known of 




STRAIGHT STKEET, DAMASCUS, in a house on which Paul had 
his abode. The spectator is here standing just without 
the more northern of the two side arches of the triple gate, 
and is looking down Straight Street, as it is now seen. 

From J. L. Porter's Damascus. 

s 

him. He was probably not then a Christian, but 
one to whom Paul had letters. Behold, he 
prayeth. He is asking God for light and 
help. 3 

12. And hath seen in a vision, in answer to 
his prayer. This vision and its correspondence 



1 Kendall. 

2 Oanon Tristram, in Sunday-School Times, 1897. 

8 Compare Goethe's dying cry, "More light." Some 
author says our prayer should be "More love." Paul's 



prayer was for both. Prayer 1ms the power of the fnbled 
Aladdin's lamp, in the Arabian Nigfits. It has the Midas 
touch that transformed all things to gold. 
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13 'ilut" An-ft-nf&s answered, Lord, I have heard from many.of this man, c how 
much evil he d liat |}$ one to thy c saints at Jerusalem : 

14 And here he hath authority from the ''chief priests to bind all "that call upon 
thy name. 

15 But the Lord said unto him, Go thy way : for A he is a ''chosen vessel unto 
me, to bear my name before J the Gentiles' and k kings, and the children of 
Israel : 

16 For 1 1 will shew him how Sy things he m must suffer n for my name's sake. 

17 And "An-a-ni'&s W %?a1t, y ' and entered into the house; and * ^"1 his 
hands on him said, Brother Saul, the Lord, even Jesus, "uo appeared unto thee 
in the way w n!cu thou earnest, hath sent me, that thou 'Shyest* receive thy sight, 
and 5 be filled with the Holy Ghost. 

overs. 1,2. d 1 Thess. 3. 13. 2 Thess. 1. 10. e Rom. 15. 25, 26, 31. /ver. 21. g ch. 22. 16. Rom. 10. 
13. 1 Cor. 1. 2. Cp. ch. 7. 59 & 2 Tim. 2. 22. h Cp. ch. 13. 2 & Rom. 1..1 & Gal. 1. 15 & Bph. 3. 7. i Cp. Rom. 
9. 22, 23 & 2 Tim. 2. 20, 21 (for mg.). j Rom. 1. 5 (Gk.) & 11. 13 & 15. 16. Gal. 1. 16 & 2. 2, 7-9. Eph. 3. 7, 8. 
1 Tim. 2. 7. 2 Tim. 4. 17. k ch. 25. 22, 23 & 26. 1, 32. 2 Tim. 4. 16. I ch. 20. 23 & 21. 4, 11. 1 Thess. 3. 3. 
TO ver. 6. Cp. ch. 14. 22 & 2 Cor. 6. 4, 5 & 11. 23-28. n See ch. 5. 41. o ch. 22. 12-14. p ver. 12. q See 
ch. 2. 4. . 



with that of Ananias prove that these visions 
were sent by the Lord himself. 

13. Then Ananias answered. Ananias nat- 
urally hesitated to go to the house of the well- 
known opponent of the gospel, and to put himself 
in the power of his guest who had done so much 
harm, and had come to Damascus to do more. It 
was the lamb "bearding the lion in his den." 
This hesitation does not prove Ananias to be either 
disobedient or faithless. He only wanted to be 
sure that he understood, for the command was so 
strange. Thy saints. Consecrated to the service 
of God, and therefore morally holy. This is the 
first time the word is applied to Christians. " This 
was a phrase likely to burn itself into Paul's 
memory." He uses it himself in his address 
before Agrippa, " and addresses at least six of 
his epistles to those who were l called to be saints,' 
indicating that every Christian, as such, had this 
high calling." 1 

15. For he is a chosen vessel, (r/ceCos eK\oyr)s, 
a vessel of choice, a chosen instrument, selected 
by God for his purpose. As a vessel he was filled 
with God's Spirit, with power and wisdom and 
love. As an instrument he was the means by 
which the gospel was spread among the Gentiles. 
" It was a polished and capacious vessel that the 
Great King wrenched from the hands of the arch- 
enemy near the gate of Damascus. One of the 
clearest intellects that ever glowed in a human 
frame changed hands that day." 2 It was this 
experience that led Paul to feel so deeply the 
divine side of conversion. God chose him be- 
fore he chose God. Unto me. Not only chosen 



by me, but prepared for me and devoted to 
me.. 

Gentiles. Paul was especially the apostle to 
the Gentiles. And kings. "Paul fulfilled this 
when he appeared before Agrippa at Csesarea 
(Acts 26 : 1-32), and perhaps the Emperor Nero 
at Home (2 Tim. 4: 16, 17), and when he pleaded 
before the tribunals of the Roman governors Ser-' 
gius Paulus, Gallio, Felix, and Festus." a 

16. I will shew him how great things he 
must suffer. Notice the peculiarity of the 
motive presented to, Saul: not, Serve Christ and 
you shall be -happy ; not, Be a Christian, and 
you will have- more of this world ; but, Behold 
what great things you shall do and suffer for 
Christ. This is the motive that touches manly 
souls. Ruskin has well said, " For love of their 
country or their leader or their duty, men fight 
steadily ; but for massacre and plunder feebly. 
Your signal 'England expects every man to do 
his duty,' they will answer ; your signal of black 
flag and death's head, they will not answer."* 
Like Xavier, when a similar vision was shown 
him, Paul would cry out, "And yet more, 
Lord, yet more," more sufferings, and more na- 
tions brought to Christ, more people welcomed 
into the kingdom of God. 6 The grandest leader 
in existence is Jesus Christ, leading in the noblest 
cause that ever touched the heart of man, the 
redemption of the whole world from sin, the con- 
quering of every evil, the transformation of earth 
into heaven. 

17. Brother Saul. A Christian brother. Sight 
. . . Holy Ghost. He brought two great gifts, 



1 Knowling. 2 Arnot. 

4 Modem Painters, vol. v. 



Schaff. 



B See H. C. Fish's Primitive Piety, p. 162; Kip's Con- 
flicts of Christianity, p. 185. 
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18 And &i|htwaf there fell from his eyes as it lia ? ve b re en scales; and r he received 
MS sight. forthwitl1 ' and he " arose 1 and was baptized, 

19 And when he liad ,?ooWoni' he was strengthened. /none was Saul certain days 
with the disciples which were at DS-mas'ciis. 

20 And straightway fiffi^$$S t $SSfig& t v that he is the Son of God. 

21 ffi all that heard (ilS were amazed, and said; Is not this he "that 



r ch. 22. 13. * ch. 22. 1C. I Op. ver. 9. u ch. 26. 20. v Op. ver. 22. w vere. 13, 14. 



sight and the gift of the Holy Spirit. The re- 
ceiving of sight expressed the opening of the eyes 
of his mind to the new light from heaven, and 
was to him a proof that he had received the 
power of the Spirit, the extraordinary gifts and 
qualifications needful for his work. 

18. There fell from his eyes as it had been 
scales. Not actual scales, but something resem- 
bling them. "Some 

scaly substance had 
formed over the eyes, 
probably as the result of 
the dazzling brightness 
which had struck upon 
them. Compare Tobit 
3 : 17 ; 11 : 13." * " He 
experienced the sensa- 
tion as if there had 
fallen something like 
scales from his eyes." 2 

Scales, \eiri5es. Here 
,we see traces of Luke's 
accuracy as a physician - 
in the characteristic men- 
tion of scales or incrus- 
tations such as are inci- 
dental to ophthalmia. 

Was baptized. As a 
confession of Christ and 
the divine method of ad- 
mission to the member- 
'ship of the disciples. 

19. When he had re- 
ceivedmeat, i.e., "food." 
The three days' fast (ver. 

9) and the intense inward conflict had obviously 
brought about a state of extreme prostration. 
He was strengthened, both spiritually and bod- 
ily. His physical condition was attended to. So 
God fed Elijah when he was desponding. Due 
care of the body is sometimes a means of grace. 
Certain days. A few days. 

20. Straightway. Immediately. Preached, 
titfipvffcre, proclaimed, Christ (Jesus) in the syna- 
gogues. He gave his religious experience, testi- 
fying to what Jesus had done for him, and that 
Jesus was the Messiah. The common version 
says Christ, that is, the true Messiah, who was 



Jesus. The R. V. says "Jesus," that is, that 
Jesus was the true Messiah whom the Jews hoped 
for and the prophets had foretold. 

21. All that heard him were amazed, ef<r- 
Tttvro. See on 8 : 9. 

Made havoc, iropB^ffas, laid waste, as an army 
ravages a country. 

THE CHANGK WKOUGHT IN PAUL BY HIS CON- 




COUBT OF HOUSE IN DAMASCUS. 

The house is built around a quadrangle, containing a fountain and trees and vines. 
From Dr. Davis' Bills Dictionary (1898), by per. 

VERSION. 1. The purpose and trend of his life 
was changed. Henceforth he lived wholly for 
Jesus and for the salvation of men. The change 
was not in patriotism, or in care for religion, or 
in energy, or mental vigor, but in the use to 
which he put all these. He was like a fine en- 
gine with all its powers switched off on another 
track, in another direction. He was like a ser- 
vant who changed masters ; like an emigrant who 
took the oath of allegiance to another country. 

2. He was changed in his relations to Jesus. 
He now accepted him as the Messiah, the Saviour 
of the world. 



Knowling. 



Gloag, 
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3. He was changed in the quality of his moral- 
ity. Before, he was sincere, but sincerely wrong ; 
now he was sincerely right. Before, he was self- 
righteous ; now his morality was inspired by love. 
Before, he was formally legal, pharisaical, nar- 
row, in his virtues ; now his moral character grew 
out of a new heart and a right spirit. 

4. He was changed in his views of religion and 
of God, and in his understanding of God's Word. 

5. Hence he was changed in his life-work. 
Thus he was indeed a new creation, with new 
life, new character, new motives, new hopes, new 
love, new purpose, new work. 

SUDDEN CONVERSIONS VERSUS GRADUAL 
CHANGES. 1. There are many Avays in which 
persons become Christians ; compare Paul with 
John ; Matthew with most of the other apostles ; 
Luther and his long struggle, with John Bunyan 
who could not tell the day of his conversion. 
There is no model or form to which all must con- 
form. The City of God has twelve gates, four 
on each side, so that persons can enter from every 
direction. 

2. The one essential question is, not how one 
becomes a Christian, but the fact. If one really 
believes in Christ, gives himself to him to love 
and obey, turns from sin to righteousness, he is a 
Christian in whatever way he reaches that con- 
dition. 

3. In one sense there are seldom, if ever, abso- 
lutely instantaneous conversions, for there are 
always circumstances and influences preparing 
the way. On the other hand, there is, probably, 
a definite time when one has actually changed 
his course of life, whether he is conscious of it or 
not. The astronomers give us the exact moment 
when night becomes day, and winter changes to 
spring; but to our observation few can tell 
when the day actually begins, and none the mo- 
ment when spring has arrived. But the day and 
the spring actually come. When a great ship is 
turning around in a large circle, it is impossible 
by sight to determine when it has ceased going 
north, and is moving to the south. But however 
unconsciously /to the observer, the change of di- 
rection takes place. 

4. It is often an advantage to have some defi- 
nite expression of the change, some outward sign 
to mark its existence. Thus there was no differ- 
ent movement of sun or stars at the moment when 
the nineteenth century closed, and the twentieth 



began, but many thousands of people marked the 
moment in some way, by prayer, or bugle note, 
or song. 

5. It is well to guard against the error which 
Bishop Williams represents those who believe in 
sudden conversions as holding, "that the work 
of and for St. Paul, in character and life, was all 
done at once, ' in the twinkling of an eye,* in his 
conversion." No one so believes. Conversion is 
but the beginning of the Christian life and char- 
acter. But the turning may be a sudden change 
of direction, or the movement in a circle so large 
that one does not know the exact time when the 
direction of his course was reversed. 

THE MIRACULOUS CHANGES. The great mira- 
cles of the present. day are moral miracles, the 
working of changes like that wrought in Paul. 
These are the unanswerable proofs of Christian- 
ity. 1 

PAUL'S YEAES IMMEDIATELY FOLLOWING 
HIS CONVEBSIOK 

I. PAUL'S THREE YEARS' RETIREMENT^ Be- 
tween verses 21 and 23 belong the three years 
spoken of in his Epistle to the Galatians (1 : 
17, 18) : " Neither went I up to Jerusalem to 
them that were apostles before me, but I went 
into Arabia and returned again unto Damascus. 
Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
see Peter." 

1. Paul preached certain days in Damascus im- 
mediately after his conversion. 

2. Then he went into Arabia, either in the 
desert regions near Damascus, or in the region 
of Sinai, full of memories of Moses and Elijah. 
Here he remained three years, or, according to 
the Hebrew method of computation, possibly 
one year, and larger or smaller parts of two 
others. 

3. He returned to Damascus and preached 
there again, verse 22 describing this second period 
of preaching (Kendall), or being a general de- 
scription of both periods. 

There was need of no little meditation and 
study before Paul could understand the Scrip- 
tures sufficiently to preach them aright. 

As astronomers now discover stars invisible 
even through the telescope, by placing in it highly 
sensitive photographic paper exposed in perfect 
stillness for a long time, till the image of the 
starry heavens is impressed thereon, so in silence 



1 See Lord Lyttleton's Observations on the Conversion 
of SI. Paul, written in the reign of George II., by the 
Lord Lyttleton of that day, famous as a historian and 
a poet. Dr. Johnson said of it that 'it is " a treatise to 
which infidelity has never been able to fabricate a spe- 
cious answer. 

2 Compare Trumbull's Slttdies in Oriental Life, "Les- 
sons in the Wilderness." Hugh Miller's My Schools and 
Schoolmasters and Goethe's Wilhelm Meisler give the 



story of the preparation and training of men for their 
greater work. Almost every biography of great men 
shows a similar period, longer or shorter, of preparation. 
There is a process of mental crystallization going on 
in the hours of rest like that of hyacinth bulbs which 
need several weeks of rest in darkness after they are 
planted, in order to form roots, or they will not flower 
strongly, 



9:22,23. 
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them which called on this name In Jerusalem, 
lem*madehaTOc of them which called on this name? 



, came 
he had come 



-fnr ftft* irifprif, t.Tinf, VlP 
101 this intent, lUdT, Ut5 

might bring them bound b e?o?e the chief priests ? 

22 But Saul v increased the more in strength, and 2 confounded the Jews 
which dwelt at Da-mas'ciis, proving "that this is TSST Christ. 

23 And 6af when iat many clays were fulfilled, the Jews took counsel together to kill 
him: 

x Gal. 1. 13, 23. y See 1 Tim. 1. 12. a ch. 18. 28. a Cp. ver. 20. 6 Cp. Gal. 1. 17, 18. 



and alone great truths of the kingdom of heaven 
were written on the prophet's soul. 

From a distance, too, he could gain the true 
perspective, and best understand the condition of 
his nation, its hopes, its sins, and its dangers, and 
connect all with the redemption of the world. 1 
Compare the thirty years of Jesus before he en- 
tered upon his great work ; the years of John 
the Baptist in the wilderness; the forty years 
which Moses spent in the desert before he entered 




WALL OF DAMASCUS, showing how Paul could have been 
let down over the wall through a window. 

From Schaff's Bible Dictionary, by per. 

upon his great work ; and the long period of 
Elijah's youth before he suddenly appeared to 
King Ahab. 

II. PAUL RETURNS TO DAMASCUS, AND is 
PERSECUTED. 22. Saul,increased the more in 
Strength. "This remark describes his state 
after the lapse of some time subsequent to his 
conversion. It is made, apparently, not merely 
to indicate his Christian progress, but to suggest 
why he preached with such convincing power." : 




The increase in strength came (1) from his long 
abiding alone in the desert in communion with 
God, while the Holy Spirit 
he had received was enlight- 
ening his mind and renew- 
ing his nature. 

(2) By the inward con- 
flicts of his old opinions and 
feelings with the new, 
whereby he worked his way 
through doubts and preju- 
dices to a clear and reason- 
able understanding of the 
great truths of the gospel, 
so only are they written 
in clear, deep, ineffaceable 
characters on the soul. 
Every victory renews the 
strength. 

(3) By using his power and 
, experience in preaching the 

gospel. 

Confounded the Jews, BASKET. LA CORBELLA. 
ffvvexwe, from atv, to- UsedbytheCampanian 
gether, and %, to pour out ; 
hence, to pour together, as 
the thoughts and feelings, 
in an indistinguishable mix- 
ture, to bewilder, to confound 
(which is the same meta- 
phor in Latin). 

Proving, <rv[i.pi&a.a>v, 
putting things together, as 
dovetailing pieces of wood in joiners' work, or as 
the different parts of the body are compacted and 
knit together into one complete whole. Hence, 
metaphorically, of an argument in which the facts 
and reasons are put together for comparison and 
proof, woven into a complete demonstration. 
"Thus," says Pask, "we may conceive Saiilj?<- 
ting the prophecies of the Old Testament with the 
facts of the life of Jesus, and so proving him to be 
the Christ." 

23. And after that many days, two or three 
years. See above ; and Gal. 1 : 18. 

The Jews took counsel to kill him. " 2 Cor. 
11: tf2 explains the imminence of Saul's danger. 
Caius (Caligula) Caesar had transferred Damascus 



peasantry in Italy, an- 
swering precisely to 
that used by the ancient 
Roman farmers. Bas- 
kets of the same kind 
are seen in drawings at 
Herculaneum. They 
were made of osiers 
twisted together. 

From Harper's Classical 
Dictionary, by per. 



Hackett. 
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24 But tlieir c la ^Smr 8 known t f Saul. And d they watched the gates a iso 
day and night that they might kill him ; 

25 T Bu?ws e disciples took him by night, and c let him down through the wall, lowering 
wm in a basket. 

c ch. 20. 3, 19 & 23. 30. Cp. ch. 23. 12 & 25. 3. d 2 Cor. 11. 32. e 2 Cor. 11. 33. Cp. Josh. 2. 15 & 1 Sam. 19. 12. 



from the province of Syria to the dominions of 
his tributary ally, King Aretas, and his governor 
used his authority in support of the Jews," - 1 and 
" was desirous to apprehend " Paul. 

24. And they watched the gates day and 
night. The governor of the city used his garrison 
soldiers for this purpose (2 Cor. 11 : 32). 

25. Let him down by, Std, through, the wall, by 
means of a window (2 Cor. 11 : 33). " On the walls 
were houses with windows looking out upon the 
country beyond. In one of these houses lived a 
Christian, and Paul was let down out of the win- 
dow, . . . and so escaped the guards." 2 

In a basket, <nrvpl5i, something wound, twisted, 
or folded together ; hence, a basket plaited or 
woven from reeds, a hamper. 
. As I stood with a friend, says a recent traveller, 
who resided at Damascus, looking at the place 
referred to, a couple of men came to the top of 
the wall with a broad flat basket full of rubbish, 
which they emptied over the wall. Such a basket, 



said my friend, the people use here for almost 
every sort of thing. If they are digging a well, 
and wish to send a man down into it, they put 
him into such a basket ; and that those who aided 
Paul's escape should have used a basket for the 
purpose was entirely natural according to the 
present customs of the country. Pilgrims are ad- 
mitted into the monastery at Mount Sinai in a 
similar manner. 8 

III. PAUL'S FIRST VISIT TO JERUSALEM AFTER 
HIS CONVERSION. Two or three years after his 
conversion, i. e., in A. D. 39. Itlasted two weeks, 
during which time he was the guest of Peter. 
McGiffert well says, " It is certainly not without 
significance that it was Peter of whom Paul saw 
most during that fortnight in Jerusalem, and that 
it was Peter who of all the disciples of Jerusalem 
known to us showed himself most in sympathy 
with Christian work among the Gentiles." 4 

It is well to compare two other records of this 
visit with the one in the text. 



ACTS 9. 

26 And when Saul was come to Jeru- 
salem, he assayed to join himself to 
the disciples : but they were all afraid 
of him, and believed not that he was a 
disciple. 

27 But Barnabas took him, and 
brought Mm to the apostles, and de- 
clared unto them how he had seen the 
Lord in the way, and that he had 
spoken to him, and how he had 
preached boldly at Damascus in the 
name of Jesus. 

28 And he was with them coming in 
and going out at Jerusalem. 

29 And he spake boldly in the name 
of the Lord Jesus, and disputed against 
the Grecians : but they went about to 
slay him. 

30 Which when the brethren knew, 
they brought him down to Csesarea, 
and sent him forth to Tarsus. 



GAL. 1. , 

18 Then after t*hree years I went 
up to Jerusalem to see Peter, and 
abode with him fifteen days. 

19 But other of the 'apostles saw 
I none, save James the -Lord's bro- 
ther. 

20 Now the things which I write 
unto you, behold, before God, I lie 
not. 

21 Afterwards I came into the re- 
gions of Syria and Cilicia ; 

22 And was unknown by face unto 
the churches of Judea which were in 
Christ : 

23 But they had heard only, That 
he which persecuted us in times past 
now preacheth the faith which once 
he destroyed. 

24 And they glorified God in me. 



ACTS 22. 

17 And it came to pass, that, when I 
was come again to Jerusalem, even 
while I prayed in the temple, I was in 

'a trance ; 

18 And saw him saying unto me, 
Make haste, and get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem : for they will not 
receive thy testimony concerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they know 
that I imprisoned and beat in every 
synagogue them that believed on 
thee: 

20 And when the blood of thy 
martyr Stephen was shed, I also was 
standing by, and consented unto his 
death, and kept the raiment of them 
that slew him. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart : 
for I will send thee far hence unto the 
Gentiles. 6 



Note (1) the motives for leaving Jerusalem, one 
in chap. 0, the other in chap. 22. But they are in 
perfect harmony. The double motive, the out- 



ward and the inward, comes continually into the 
lives of men. 
Note (2) the apparent discrepancy between 



1 Kendall. J Lyman Abbott. 

s Hackett. 

* Apostolic Age, p. 1C8. 

" Prof. Ramsay thinks that this account belongs to the 
second instead of the first visit to Jerusalem; (1) Be- 
cause different reasons are given for Paul's leaving Jeru- 



salem ; but Knowling, following Hackett, shows that there 
may easily have been two reasons, one the inner motive, 
the other the outer impulse. (2) Because Paul does not 
go at once to the Gentiles. But he was preparing for 
his work all the time he was in Cilicia, and the command 
at the very time of his conversion. 
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26 And ''when a f l was come to Jerusalem, he assayed to join himself to the 
disciples : and they were all afraid of him, a not b be&B 0t that he was a disciple. 

27 But Bar'na-bas took him, and h brought ?,!,"{ to the apostles, and declared 
unto- them l 'how he had seen the Lord in the way, and that he had spoken to 

V.ITV, / nii/1 Tirt-iTr lie ImcUpreaclied boldly at Damascus i,-, 4-\-. a -no-ma /- Tncma 

nun, 'ana now a t Damascus he had preached boidiy in tne name oi Jesus. 

28 And he was with them l c ^/ in and going out at Jerusalem; 

29 A i4a e chPng e boldly in the name of the Lord: Je8US ' and he 8P ake and. disputed 
against the m are^Sanjews; but they " went about to kiif him. 

30 An'!' 4 when the brethren knew it, they brought him down to Cses-a-re'a, 
and sent him forth p to Tar'sus. 



/ ch. 22. 17-20 & 26. 20. g ch. 4. 36. A Cp. Gal. 1. 18, 19. i vers. 3-6. j vers. 19, 20, 22. k See oh. 4. 29. 
Ich. 1. 21. m Seech. 6.1. n Cp. ch. 22. 18. o See John 21. 23. p Cp. ch. 11. 25 & Gal. 1. 21. 

He was in Damascus but a short time after his 



9 : 28, 29, where Paul is represented as moving 
freely among Christians and disputing with the 
Grecian Jews in Jerusalem ; and Gal. 1 : 22, 23, 
where Paul says that he was unknown by face to 
the churches of Judea, of which the church at 
Jerusalem was one. This leads Weizsacker, Mc- 
Giffert, and others to regard Luke's account as 
an error. But the presumption is always in favor 
of both reports of reliable men being true. It is 
not possible for two perfectly reliable historians, 
telling the absolute truth from different stand- 
points, to write a brief general history without as 
great apparent discrepancy as here appears be- 
tween Luke and Paul. Paul was only two weeks 
in Jerusalem ; most of his time was spent in retire- 
ment with Peter and James, the other apostles 
being absent so far as the record goes, and the 
leading disciples had been driven from the city 
by persecution; his discussions were not held 
with Christians, but with Grecian Jews opposed 
to Christianity. Under these circumstances Paul 
must have been unknown by face to the vast 
majority of the church in Jerusalem, and to all 
the churches of Judea beyond the limits of the 
city. 

26. When Saul was come to Jerusalem. 
There had been political changes in Judea since 
the persecution began three years before. A 
change of emperors and of policy had taken 
place, so that Jews were themselves being perse- 
cuted and had little time to persecute the Chris- 
tians. See on ver. 31. This made it more possible 
for Paul to visit the city in safety, so long as he 
kept in retirement, as he did till he began to dis- 
cuss with the Hellenists, and then he was driven 
away. They were all afraid of him. Commu- 
nication- with Damascus was difficult, especially 
on account of the hostility which had arisen be- 
tween Aretas, ruler of Damascus, and Herod, 
ruler of Judea. Paul's escape had been too hur- 
ried for him to obtain letters of commendation. 



conversion, and the Christians in Jerusalem who 
had learned of his conversion had not heard from 
him for two or more years, and could not be sure 
that he had continued in the faith. "A burnt 
child dreads the fire," and they had too bitter 
memories of his past to risk getting again into 
his power. 

27. But Barnabas, who was a native of Cy- 
prus, and who " may well have been a fellow stu- 
dent with Paul in the schools of Tarsus." Bar- 
nabas was of such a whole-souled loving nature 
that he would more easily trust Paul's state- 
ments about himself. Brought him to the apos- 
tles Peter and James (Gal. 1 : 18, 19), the repre- 
sentative leaders. The others may have been 
away on preaching tours, as we know Peter and 
John had been. 

28. And he was with them, quietly at the home 
of Peter for fifteen clays (Gal. 1 : 18). 'Coming in 
and going out, visiting old friends and familiar 
places. 

29. And he spake boldly. He did not hide 
his change of view, but freely acknowledged that 
he had become a disciple of Jesus. 1 " The vision 
of Christ in the temple charging him to depart, 
which Paul relates in 22 : 17-21, belongs appar- 
ently to this time." 2 Disputed, avve^rei, to 
seek or examine together; hence, to discuss, dis- 
pute. "The very same word 'disputed' is here 
used which was employed to describe the con- 
troversies with the protomartyr ((? : 9), and it is 
found nowhere else in this book. But it is worth 
notice that the attack is now reversed. The 
Grecians disputed with Stephen, now Saul dis- 
putes with them." 3 But they went about, 
eVexe/pow, took in hand (irl, upon ; \elp, the 
hand), undertook, attempted. 

30. They brought him down to Csesarea, the 
Mediterranean seaport, whence he could sail for 
Tarsus. They accompanied him thus far, and 



1 See on 4 : 13, the boldness of Peter and John. 



2 Kendall. 



Cambridge Bible. 
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* the Chl &p 8t throughout all Jfl-daj'S and GaTl-lee and 
edified ; and, r walking in the fear of the Lord' and in the comfort 
of the Holy Ghost, s Yra r s e multiplied. 

q Cp. ch. 8. 1 & 16. 5. r Op. Neh. 5. 9. s vers. 35, 42. 



saw him on board the vessel. "Saul was prob- 
ably safer at Tarsus than elsewhere, owing to the 
presence of liis family there. Even at Jerusalem 
his life was afterwards saved by the watchful 
care of a relative. It offered, for the same rea- 
son, an advantageous sphere for his ministry. 
More than three years intervened between the 
flight to Tarsus in 39 and the visit to Jerusalem 
with Barnabas about the beginning of 43, the 
last of which was spent by them in Antioch (11 : 
26). This leaves upwards of two years during 
which Saul made Tarsus his home. He probably 
founded at that time the Cilician churches men- 
tioned in 15 : 41." * Paul spent part of the time 
in Syria (Gal. 1 : 21), referring perhaps to his An- 
tioch experience. Ramsay regards Syria-Cilicia 
as one country of two provinces. 

THE PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH, UNDER 
FAVORING CIRCUMSTANCES, ver. 31. 

I. THE CAUSE OP THE CESSATION OP THE 
PERSECUTION. 31. Then had the churches rest. 
The persecution following the death of Stephen 
had continued two or three years. The probable 
reason for its cessation lay in the troubles the 
Jews were having with their Roman rulers. 

Caius Csesar Caligula became emperor of Rome 
in A. D. 37. His was a strange, self-willed, un- 
godly character. The Roman emperors claimed 
divine honors, and statues and altars were erected 
to them. Caligula not only demanded to be 
worshipped, but raised his horse to the consulship. 
At Jamnia, in upper Galilee, the Syrians, in A. D. 
39, erected an altar to the emperor Caligula, and 
the Jews immediately tore it down. Caligula 
was enraged at the affront, and determined to 
erect his statue in the very temple at Jerusalem, 
and issued orders to the governor Petronius to set 
it up there, with the inscription, " Caius, the 
New Incarnation of Jupiter." This command 
meant the kindling of all the ferocity of a re- 
ligious war. The Jewish officials declared that 
such an outrage could not be carried out except 
over the dead bodies of the citizens. The whole 
population streamed toward Ptolemais, the mod- 
ern Acre, where the governor was, covering the 
country far and wide, and raising continually 
such cries and wailing as made the townspeople 
declare they would lose their hearing. Finally, a 
vast throng, arranged in six columns, of old 



women, matrons, maids, old men, men in their 
strength, and boys, gathered before the palace of 
the proconsul, and threw themselves on the earth 
with wild and piteous outcries of despair, when 
he showed himself on the balcony. They declared 
they would die, but never give way. Petronius 
made every effort to have the emperor change the 
edict. But the most he could obtain was a com- 
mand to leave the temple untouched. But many 
altars were raised' to the emperor outside of its 
gates ; and news came that all the synagogues in 
Alexandria had been turned into temples to 
Caesar. These things lasted till January, A. D. 41, 
on the twenty-fourth day of which Caligula was 
murdered. 2 Under these circumstances the in- 
fant church enjoyed a period of four or five years 
of rest from persecution by the Jews, who were 
fully occupied with their own troubles. It was a 
time of outward peace, of rest from conflict, and 
hence a season of growth, of spiritual develop- 
ment, of Christian activity. 

II. THE CHUKOH EDIFIED. Had . . . rest. 
The church at rest is like a person in a healthy 
body, who does not need to spend time in think- 
ing of his health, in seeking remedies, in looking 
after himself, but can devote all his energies and 
thought to the work he has to do. 

They had the rest of faith, of a firm confidence 
in God, in Christ, in the Bible, in the promises. 
They had the rest of certainty. Amid the various 
conflicts raging around us to-day, it is well to 
look more steadily at the certainties. The essen- 
tial truths of morality, of religion, and of the 
Bible are fixed and settled. They are like an 
island of rock amid mists and waves. The winds 
of conflict scatter the mists, but do not move the 
island. They had the rest of free activity, the 
easy and natural expression of their inner life. 8 

And were edified. This English word (from 
cedis, "a dwelling-house," " a temple," i. e., "a 
house for God;" and facere, "to make") has 
almost exactly the. same meaning as the Greek 
oZ/coSo/xotS/iej/at, being built up. It is a process like 
the building of a house. This is true of the 
church as a whole, and of individual Christians 
(Eph. 2 : 20-22 ; 1 Cor. 3 : 17 ; 2 Cor. 6 : 16). The 
spiritual temple is builded not like Aladdin's 
palace, in an instant, but by a long process. The 
plan is given by God, the foundation is Jesus 
Christ ; there are many parts for many uses ; all 



1 Randall. 

2 Condensed from Lewin and Geikie. 



See the whole story told at length in Josephus' Anti- 
quities, 18 : 8, 8, and in his Jewish Wars, 2 : 10. 
3 See poem, one verse of which begins, " Labor is rest." 
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32 And it came to pass, ' as Peter p w |nf throughout all ff " P 1frts?' he came down 
also to the saints which dwelt at " 



/ Cp. oh. 8. 25. u 1 Maoo. 11. 34. 



virtues are its precious stones ; there are altars 
of worship ; windows to let in light ; it should 
be beautiful within and without ; it should be 
filled with the Holy Spirit, the home of all 
that is heavenly. 1 "Edified" may also refer 
to the organization of the church as an institu- 
tion, formulating its truths, and organizing its 
work. 

III. THE CHURCH'S DAILY LIFE. Walking in 
the fear of the Lord. " Leading a God-fearing 
life, by which the edification exhibited itself in 
the moral conduct." " It is the temper of rever- 
ential awe, the scrupulous obedience to the com- 
mandments of God, which had been described of 
old as 'the beginning' of wisdom." It implies 
care to avoid everything which would grieve him. 
In the comfort of the Holy Ghost, irapaK^a-ei, 
from irapaKa\f(i>, to call to one's side, in order to 
help or comfort (" comforter " in John 14 : 16, 
etc., is another form of the same word) ; hence 
exhortation, i. e., aiding by words, or consolation, 
or advocating, as a counsellor aids by defending our 
cause against our adversary. " Comfort " means 
strengthening together, the strength that conies 
from the presence, the inspiration, the invigo- 
ration, the courage of another. So JEschylus, in 
describing the battle of Salamis, represents the 
commanders of both fleets as "comforting" the 
soldiers by going from vessel to vessel, and rous- 
ing their courage with brave and inspiring words. 2 

It is with persecution as it is with sorrow in our 
lives. Jeremy Taylor describes some lamps in 
the tomb of Terentia as burning brightly in the 
darkness of the tomb, but going out when brought 
forth into the light, as a type of Christians, whose 
piety burns brightly in the darkness of persecu- 
tion and trouble, but goes out in the light of pros- 
perity. Mr. Rogers, commenting on this, says 
that it by no means follows that all darkness is 
good for the Christian, for " then the bright 
lamps of which Taylor speaks would irradiate 
only a tomb." 3 

NOTE that while persecution and trouble de- 
velop certain virtues, there are others which are 
developed better in times of peace. Disciples 
need both kinds of training. Night is necessary 
as well as day, but all darkness is even more dis- 
astrous than all daytime. 



IV. THE CHUBCH MULTIPLIED. The result of 
this daily life showed itself in their rapid in- 
crease; they were multiplied. There are two 
ways to be multiplied, in numbers and in qual- 
ity and value. The disciples rapidly increased in 
numbers, and the aggregate of churches was 
greatly enlarged. Then each addition of zeal, of 
knowledge, of wisdom, of virtue, of spirituality, 
multiplies the value of each disciple and of the 
church. Every additional gift or virtue or talent 
in a man is not merely so much added to him, but 
is a multiplier, for it increases the value of each 
and every other gift. Add capital to labor, and 
both are multiplied. Add common sense to 
genius, and the man is multiplied many fold. 
Add to these consecration, zeal, grace, and love, 
and you multiply him many fold more. One note 
is a sound ; add a score or two more and you have 
an anthem. One color, no matter how beautiful, 
is monotonous; add other colors and you have 
a cathedral window. 

PETER ON A MISSIONARY TOUR, vers. 32-43. 



I. PETER AND ^ENEAS AT LYDDA. 32. As 
Peter passed throughout all quarters. He 
went everywhere visiting and encouraging and 
teaching the new churches formed by the perse- 
cuted Christians, and keeping them in touch Avith 
the apostolic church in Jerusalem. The accounts 
which follow may fairly be taken as specimens of 
many such journeys of progress, inspection, and 
helpfulness. 

Peter did more for the church at Jerusalem by 
going on these evangelizing tours than by con- 
centrating all energies on Jerusalem alone. Work 
beyond its borders always aids the home church. 
" It is like the dew of heaven. It is twice blessed ; 
it blesseth him that gives, and him that takes." 
The saints which dwelt at Lydda. All Chris- 
tians were called saints, because that was their 
aim and the characteristic of their lives. Lydda, 
in the rich plain of Sharon in northwest Judea, 
was a city of considerable size, about a day's 
journey from Jerusalem. Here, according to tra- 
dition, was born St. George, " the patron saint of 
England," the hero of the mythical story of St. 
George and the Dragon, immortalized in poetry 
and painting. 4 " As the place lay on the route 



1 Raskin's Seven Lamps of Architecture applies in its 
seven great principles to spiritual building; and the 
transformation of the rough hut of the fisherman into a 
silver temple of exquisite workmanship illustrates the 
possibilities of the final change of our earthly house into 
the heavenly. See Goethe's Tale of Tales, finely ex- 
plained by Oarlyle in his Essays. 



- See William Burnett "Wright's Master and Man, p. 77, 
on comfort ; Aldis Wright's Bible Word Book, pp. 146, 
147, for examples. 

3 On the opposite danger of too much freedom from 
care and sorrow, see the story of "The Best Possible 
World " in Dr. Twombley's Choir Boy of York Catheilnil. 

4 See Geo. Adam Smith's Historical Geography, pp. 
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33 And there he found a certain man named ^E-ne'as, which had kept his 

T-vnrl airrl-i4- Troo-no' and was sick of the palsy. 
UcU. t/lgliu joctJ. ; for he was palsied. 

34 And Peter said unto him, JE-ne'as, Jesus Christ Sffi thee : whole: arise, 

QT-irl ma'lra fhir "Karl An si he arose immediately. 
ctiiv-L iiidivc UJLAJ IL/CLL. xxiiLL straightway lie arose. 

35 And '"all that dwelt at I#crd5, and *ins&n saw him, and they "turned to 
the Lord. 

36 Now there was at z JSp'pS, a certain disciple named Tabl-thS,, which by 
interpretation is called D6r'cas : this woman was full of good works and 
almsdeeds which she did. 

v Cp. ch. 3. 6. w Cp. vers. 31, 42. * 1 Chr. 5. 16 & 27. 29. S. of S. 2. 1. Isai. 33. 9, al. y ch. 11. 21. 2 Cor. 
3. 16. z See Josh. 19. 46. a 1 Tim. 2. 10. Cp. Rom. 13. 3 & 2 Cor. 9. 8 & Eph. 2. 10 & Tit. 3. 1, 8, al. 



from Azotus to Csesarea, the planting or at any 
rate the strengthening of its Christianity may be 
referred to Philip the Evangelist, 8: 40." l 

33. He found. As he went about doing good. 
It was not chance, but providence, in connection 
with his own seeking for ways to help others. 
Named ./Eneas. Very nearly the same as the 
^Eneas, A<Veas (with "ei" instead of "e" in 
the middle syllable), who was the hero of Troy in 
Virgil's poem. Kept his bed eight years. So 
that the cure must have been miraculous. And 
was sick of the palsy. Palsy is a contraction of 
the word " paralysis." The term is used by the 
ancient physicians in a much wider sense than by 
our modern men of science. It included not only 
what we call paralysis, which is rarely very pain- 
ful, but also catalepsy and tetanus, i. e., cramps 
and lockjaw, both of which were very painful and 
dangerous. 

34. Jesus Christ. That is, the Messiah. Peter 
guards against being thought the source of the 
healing. He draws men not -to himself, but to 
the Saviour. So the true preacher or teacher al- 
ways "hides behind the cross." He draws at- 
tention not to himself, but to his Lord. Maketh 
thee whole, larai, healeth thee, a medical term, 
as usual in Luke, instead of the ffd>eiv, save, or 
Siao'cSfeu/, to save thoroughly of Matthew and 
Mark. The translation " maketh. thee whole " is 
a very expressive term for complete health, where 
every part of the body is present and in perfect 
condition. It is the type of a holy soul. Arise 
and make thy bed, vrpSio-ov <reavr$, spread for 
yourself. "The bed (Kpappdry, mentioned in 
ver. 33), even in wealthy houses, is, simply, it 
may be, a mat, or a Persian rug, or sheepskins or 
goatskins sewed together, or a quilted coverlet 
stuffed with wool. The first act on rising is, 
naturally, to roll up the bed, to prevent its being 
trodden on. This simple act of rolling up is here 
called making the bed." 2 He was henceforth to 
do for himself what others had done for him, as 



the proof that he was cured and could take care 
of himself. Immediately. Showing that the 
cure was miraculous. Peter remembered what 
his Lord had done (Mark 2 : 11, 12). 

35. And all that dwelt at Lydda, etc. Ken- 
dall translates " All that dwelt at Lydda and in 
the Sharon who had turned to the Lord saw 
him." Both the A. V. and the R. V. "suggest 
that the whole population of this extensive dis- 
trict had been converted in consequence of the 
effect produced by the restoration of a single 
paralytic ; but the real meaning is that all the 
Christians of the district attested the reality of 
the miracle." 8 But most accept the ordinary 
view that there was a general turning of the pop- 
ulation to the Lord. 

Saron, R. V. "Sharon," Rendall "the Sharon." 
"The valley of Sharon, the ideal Sharon of He- 
brew poetry, formed a rich and well-watered 
pasturage, extending along the western base of 
the Carmel range, between the mountains and 
the sandy strip of seashore, as far south as the 
neighborhood of Joppa. Lydda was the principal 
centre of population in the southern portion- of 
the valley." 8 

II. PETER AND DORCAS, AT JOPPA. 36. There 
was at Joppa, nine or ten miles northwest of 
Lydda, and 30 miles northwest of Jerusalem, of 
which it is the seaport, and with which it is now 
connected by a railroad. 

Joppa was a flourishing city at this time, and 
the only seaport between Egypt and Mount Car- 
mel that can offer shelter to vessels. The mod- 
ern Jaffa has about 8000 inhabitants. "The 
main street leading from the harbor is steep, nar- 
row, crooked, dark, and dirty, with lanes still 
darker and dirtier leading off among the huddle 
of houses on each side." 

It was a seaport of Solomon. It is the port 
from which Jonah is said to have sailed for Spain. 
" Mythology points to the rock on the southern 
side of the gap as the spot where Andromeda was 



141, 160 j and Scliiirer's Jewish People, div. ii., vol. i. p. 
159. 



1 Knowling. 

2 Canon Tristram. 



Kendall. 
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chained when Perseus slew the sea-monster and 
delivered the maiden." l 

A certain disciple named Tabitha. This in 
Syriac, the common language of the region, means 
splendor, beauty. Called Dorcas (Gazelle), which 
in the East was a favorite type of beauty. Dor- 
cas is Greek, the language of the cultured class 
and of the officials. The gazelle is the type of 
timidity, beauty, and grace. It is " called dorcas 



by the Greeks on account of its bright, flashing 
eyes." We do not know whether this expresses 
her outward appearance as "a lovely and beauti- 
ful woman, full of alertness and grace ; or her 
spiritual loveliness and grace, which all can have, 
and which brings an attractiveness that no out- 
ward grace alone can produce." There is no way 
to be so attractive, personally, as to be full of good 
works done in the most graceful, that is, heavenly 



q-fe^'flaBsas^HiSsw^ 
















JOPPA, THE MODERN JAFFA. 



manner. "I will make you," said the Roman 
maiden, " love me not only in spite of my de- 
formity, but because of it." So good works can 
transform even homeliness into charm, as in the 
reflection of the rays we forget the form of the 
jewel. Was full of good works and almsdeeds. 
Especially in making coats and garments for 
widows, who in that country were a most unfor- 
tunate class (ver. 39). She was full not of works 
she thought of and dreamed of doing, but of 
those which, she did (imperfect tense), was in 
the habit of doing. The tense is imperfect be- 
cause the action was not completed ; she was still 
doing. 

NOTE. 1. Good works for the poor are charac- 
teristic of the Christian religion as Christ com- 
manded- (Matt. 25). 

2. They are proofs of discipleship (Matt. 25 : 



34-46 ; Jas. 1 : 27). Not much flows from the 
stagnant pool of formal religion, but much from 
a fountain of living water in the soul. Good 
trees must bring forth good fruits in their sea- 
son. We are God's children when we do God's 
works. 2 

3. The personal element, the giving of one's 
self with the gift, is a necessary part of good 
works for the sick and poor. It is as necessary 
for the giver as for the receiver. 

4. Daily deeds of personal help, done with the 
highest motives, exalt, ennoble, and transfigure 
the life. 

5. Doing good works for the poor saves us 
from the clangers and the narrowness of worldli- 
iiess. It broadens our thoughts, uplifts our mo- 
tives. 

(i. This is the way to lay up treasures in heaven. 



1 Rev. Geo. M. Mackie, M. A., chaplain nt Beyroiit, in 
Hastings' Bib. Die. See Geo. A. Smith, Historical Geog., 
pp. 121, 136, etc. 

2 See Leigh Hunt's poem, Abou ben Adliem, who, when 
the angel appeared to him with his book, in which were 



written "the names of those who love the Lord," asked 
that his own name might be written as " one who loves 
his fellow men." The angel appeared again, 
" And showed the names whom love of God had blessed, 
And lo ! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest." 
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37 And it came to pass in those days, that she Yen sick, and died : nd m when 
they had washed 1 he r, they laid (ier in b an upper chamber. 

38 And forasmuch as Lyd'da was nigh ^ JSp'pS, and the disciples, 'Taring' 1 that 
Peter was there, they sent mto ^^^gfiMC^^.$^ to come 



us. 



39 And Peter arose and went with them. And wllen he was come, they brought 
him into the d upper chamber : and all the widows stood by him weeping, and 
shewing the coats and garments which D6r'ca's made, while she was with 
them. 

40 But Peter e put them all forth, and -^kneeled down, and prayed; and turn- 
ing Mm to the body, he said, Tab'i-tha, arise. And she opened her eyes ; and 
when she saw Peter, she sat up. 



6 ver. 39. ch. 1. 13 & 20. 8. 
Mark 5. 41 & John 11. 43. 



c Num. 22. 16 (Heb. & Gk.). d ver. 37. e Matt. 9. 25. / See ch. 7. GO. g Cp. 



It develops the heavenly character. It makes 
sweeter music, greater raptures, wider visions 
possible. 1 

37. She was sick, and died. Possibly as a 
martyr to her over-exertions in behalf of the 
poor ; and she may wear a martyr's crown as 
really as Stephen or Peter. 

" These, though their names appear not on the scroll 
Of martyrologists, laid down their life 
Not less a martyrdom in Jesus' eyes 
For his dear brethren's sake, watching the couch 
Of loathsome sickness, or of slow decay, 
Or visiting the captive in his cell, 
Or struggling with a burden not their own 
Until their weary life-strings wore away 
These, too, are martyrs, brother." 2 

Even the best of people sometimes die early. 
God knows the best time for us to die. An im- 
mortal life beyond, enabling us to unfold our 
powers and carry out the work of our lives, ren- 
ders it of less account to ourselves when we die. 
laid her in an upper chamber. "In Jerusa- 
lem no corpse lay over night, but outside Jeru- 
salem three days might elapse between death 
and burial, in special cases." 

38. Heard that Peter was there. " It was too 
late to send for a physician, but not too late to 
send for Peter. A physician after death is an 
absurdity, but not an apostle after death." 8 The 
burial preparations, and the delay in order to reach 
Peter, showed that death had actually taken place. 
That he would not delay, oKvrjo-ai, hesitate, delay 
from hesitation. It is not said that they expected 
Peter to work a miracle. But they knew that 



Peter had wrought some great miracles in Jesus' 
name, though he had not restored the dead ; and 
they hoped that he might help them in some 
way. He must hasten, as every hour's delay 
tended to decay of the body, and lessened the 
hope of restoration. 

39. When he was come ... the widows stood 
by him weeping. The poor widows for whom 
Dorcas had made the coats, xwwj/as, close-fitting 
under-garments. " The word was used in classical 
Greek of men and women, more perhaps like a 
dressing-gown or cassock." 4 Garments, 1/j.dna, 
long-flowing outer robes, or mantles, which, ova, 
as many as, with the thought of abundance and 
multitude, Dorcas made, was accustomed to 
make. Shewing. By pointing to the garments 
they had on (so the Greek). 

40. Peter put them all forth. This Avas a 
most natural reminiscence of what Peter had 
seen Jesus do in the case of Jairus' daughter. It 
is interesting to note in this case of Dorcas how 
many things show Peter's vivid memory of what 
Jesus had done in his presence. So Elijah acted. 
This would keep him from interruption; he 
could concentrate his mind on the Lord's will as 
to Tabitha; it would avoid all appearance of 
display. Probably Peter did not know at first 
what the result would be. Kneeled down, and 
prayed, to learn the Lord's will, and to receive 
his power. " Peter had been three times present 
at the raising of the dead ; but he does not ven- 
ture, like his master, to speak at once the word 
of power, but kneels down alone with the dead 
in silent prayer, after the manner of Elijah and 



1 See the story of the apostle Thomas and the palace 
he built for King Gondoforus, in Mrs. Jameson's Sacred 
and Legendary Art, and many other places. " Legend of 
Strasburg Cathedral," in The Uplands of God. Hood's 
Poems, " The Lady's Dream." " The Angels in the 
Kitchen," in Wm. Gannetfs.BfoJ.serf be Drudgery.. " Beau- 



tiful Hands," in Dr. J. E. Miller's Practical Religion. The 
poem, "Wrought into Gold," and many other illustra- 
tions in Suggestive Illustrations, Acts. A beautiful poem, 
" Doing Good," in Foster's Cyclopedia of Poet. III. 

2 Bickersteth. 3 Matthew Henry. 

4 See Hastings' Bib. Die., " Coats," " Dress." 
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41 And he gave her {& hand, and ffil her up' ; and wben ^ e ig^ called the saints and 
widows, ue presented her alive. 

42 And it became known throughout all Jop'pa"; ''and many believed o" the 
Lord. 

U Cp. John 11. 45 & 12. 11. 

Elisha." i Tabitha, arise. If he used the Ara- And she opened her eyes, as one awaking from 

niaic, the common language, the expression would sleep. She sat up, aveicdOiffe, used only by Luke 

be Tabitha curni, differing but one letter from the here and in his Gospel (7 : 15). " In both cases of 

Talitha cumi of Mark 5 : 41, which he heard the a person restored to life and sitting up. In this 

Master speak in the sick-chamber at Capernaum. intransitive sense it is almost entirely confined to 




EXTERIOR OF THE TRADITIONAL HOUSE OP SIMON THE TANNER. 

The open space is the little courtyard at the rear of the house. The well from which Peter is said to have 

baptized is sunk into the ground on the right. 

From a Photograph of the Palestine Exploration Fund, in Lewin. 



medical writers, to describe patients sitting up in 
bed. It occurs in Plato, Ph&do, 60, but in the 
middle voice, and with the words eVl T^V K\lvt)V } 
upon the bed, expressed." 2 

41. Gave her his hand, to help her up after she 
was alive. Jesus took Jairus' daughter's hand 
before she was restored. 

42. And it was (became) known . . . and 
many believed in the Lord. The good works 
which the disciples did, on the one hand, and the 
power of the Lord to heal and save, on the other, 



both commended the gospel to the people, and 
made it known everywhere. 

THE KESTOBATION OF DORCAS. 1. It brought 
into prominence Christian care for the poor. 

2. It called attention to the fact that Jesus had 
risen from the dead, and was still alive in heaven, 
and could do the same wonders through his disci- 
ples as he himself had done when on earth. It 
was no dead Saviour, but a living Saviour, whom 
the apostles preached. 

3. It revealed more clearly the character of 



1 Kendall. 



- Knowling. 
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43 And it came to pass, that he abo r dl d many days in Jop'pS, with one * Si'mdn 
a tanner. 



i oh. 10. G. 



Jesus, reminding the people of his teachings and 
his works of mercy and love. 

4. It was a lesson on immortality, teaching that 
the soul has an existence separate from the body ; 
and that eternal life, begun here, and continuing 
forever, is the life that should be most earnestly 
sought. 

5. Her life and deeds of charity were an im- 
perishable monument, more enduring than monu- 
ments of bronze or stone. 

6. The natural wonder to know what effect such 
a restoration would have upon a person's after 
life, Robert Browning has attempted to satisfy in 
his poem, An Epistle, supposed to have been writ- 
ten by an Arab physician who was visiting Pales- 
tine while Lazarus was still alive. It describes 
the way Lazarus looked at this life after he had 
returned from his four days' dwelling in heaven ; 
earthly cares and hopes were so small and dim in 
that light. How many cares and worries would 
disappear if viewed through Lazarus' or Dorcas' 
glasses ! "On the other hand, through these 
same wonderful glasses, how important and 
weighty is any seemingly slight occurrence if it 
plants the seed of vice or virtue in any human 
heart." 1 

1 " The man who once has looked 
Behind the veil which severs death from life, 
He would not venture all the world to win 
One single thought against the eternal law." 

The event would also be a marked era in Dor- 
cas' experience, and one which all her life would 
give new power to her influence. 

III. PETER AND SIMON THE TANNER. 43. 



Tarried many days. Peter struck while the iron 
was hot. The harvest was ripe, it was great, the 
laborers were few. Joppa was a large city, a 
busy seaport, and hence an excellent centre from 
which to send forth the knowledge of the gospel. 
With one Simon a tanner, whose house was by 
the seaside (Acts 10 : 6). " An order was issued 
not long ago, by the Sultan, for removing the old 
walls and dismantling the fortifications of Jaffa. 
In cutting a gate through a water battery at an 
angle of the sea wall built by Titus Vespasian, 
and directly in front of the reputed ' house of 
one Simon a tanner,' they came upon three oval- 
shaped tanners 1 vats hewn out of the natural rock, 
and lined with Roman cement, down very near 
the sea, and similar in every respect to those in 
use eighteen centuries ago." 2 

Why Peter dwelt with Simon the tanner we do 
not know. The business was extremely obnoxious 
to the Jews as unclean, because it required con- 
tact with dead animals. A wife could claim a 
divorce, it is said, if the husband was a tanner, 
and had kept the fact secret before marriage. 8 
We can suggest several reasons. 

1. Peter was welcome there. 

2. He went where he was most needed, as Jesus, 
among publicans and sinners. 

3. He showed that Jesus was no respecter of 
persons. 

4. He himself was bursting the bonds of Jewish 
narrowness, and becoming prepared for the fiir- 
ther revelation of God's will described in the next' 
chapter, where he instructed and baptized the 
Gentile Cornelius. 



1 See, also, Robert Hardy's Seven Days, hy Rev. C. M. 
Sheldon ; and E. H. Plumptre'8 Lazarus and other Poems. 



2 H. L. Hastings, D. D., 1890. 

3 See Edersheim's Jewish Social Life, p. 158. 
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CHAPTER 10. 
THE CONVERSION OF CORNELIUS. 



Character sketch of Cornelius, 
vers. 1, 2. 

Vision of Cornelius, at Caesarea, 
vers. 3-8. 

Vision of Peter, at Joppa, vers. 

9-20. 

PETER Peter goes to Csesarea, vers. 21-23. 
AND Meeting in the house of Cornelius, 

CORNELIUS. | vers. 24-33. 

The gospel according to Peter, 
vers. 34-43. 

The witness of the Spirit, vers. 
44-46. 

Cornelius and other Romans ad- 
mitted to the church by bap- 
tism, vers. 47, 48. 

TIME. A. D. 38-40. Not long after our last 
lesson. During the "many days" while Peter 
was preaching at Joppa, after the raising of Dor- 
cas. 

PiiACE. Peter was at Joppa, in the house of 
Simon the tanner. Cornelius was at Caesarea, the 
Roman capital of Judea, about thirty-three miles 
to the north. 



PLACE IN THE HISTORY. 

One of the later preparatory steps in the transi- 
tion period from a church of Jews to a universal 
church for all nations and races. During also the 
preparatory period of Paul for his great work. 

THE PROBLEM, which divine providence was 
solving, was the reception of the Gentiles into 
the Christian church on the same terms as the 
Jews. 

ON THE WAY. Note the methods of the divine 
providence : 

1. The natural character of Peter. 

2. His training and broadening. 

3. The spiritual development of Cornelius. 

4. The way Cornelius and Peter were brought 
together. 

5. The silent preparation of Paul to carry on 
the work thus begun. 

THE GOAL is seen : 1. In the conversion of the 
Roman soldier. 

2. In the endorsement by the Holy Spirit. 

3. In the action of the church in our next chap- 
ter. 



. 1 Now E $e was a certain man in Cses-a-re'S, called C6r-ne'li-us' by name, a centurion of 
the j band called the I-tal'iSii 



./Matt. 27. 27. Mark 15. 1C. John 18. 3, 12. 



CHAEACTEE SKETCH OF COENELITIS, 

vers. 1, 2. 

1. There was a certain man in Csesarea, at 
this time the virtual capital of Palestine. Cses- 
area was built by Herod the Great as the sea- 
port of Sebaste (Greek for "Augustus"), which 
he had founded on the ruins of Samaria, and this 
Mediterranean city, with its palaces, temple, 
theatre, and lavish architecture, he named Cses- 
area after Caesar Augustus. At the time of the 
crusades it was held at different times by Saladin, 
Richard I., and St. Louis. 1 

Called Cornelius, a member of the ancient and 
distinguished Italian family, the Cornelian gens 
(something like a Highland clan), to which be- 
longed also the famous Roman generals, the 
Scipios and Sulla. 2 



A centurion, eKarofdpx'ns, commander of a hun- 
dred, the same rank as a captain in our army, 
placed over a company of a hundred soldiers with 
various subordinate officers. In practice, as in 
our companies, the actual number varied from 50 
to 100 men. Of the band, o-ireipns. " Originally 
anything wound or wrapped round ; as a ball, the 
coils of a snake, a knot or curl in wood. Hence, 
a body of men-at-arms. The same idea is in- 
volved in the Latin word manipulus, which is 
sometimes (as by Josephus) used' to translate 
airtupa.. Manipulus was originally a bundle or 
handful. The ancient Romans adopted a pole 
with a handful of hay or straw twisted about -it 
as the standard of a company of soldiers ; hence, 
a certain number or body of soldiers under one 
standard was called manipulus." 3 



1 Geo. A. Smith, in Encyclopaedia Siblica. 

2 Prin. J. W. Dawson's Modern Science in Bible Lands 
gives a picture and description of one of the Cornelian 



family found in Pompeii, a cast of whom is now in the 
Pompeian Museum. 
3 Prof. M. R. Vincent, Word Studies, on Mark 15 : 1C. 
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10:2. 



2 i devout SSg; and *one that feared God with all his house, "wu c o h gave much 
alms to the people, and prayed to God alway. 



k ver. 22. ch. 13. 16, 2G. 



The "band" here means a cohort, one tenth 
of a legion. It consisted of six centuries. Corne- 
lius was one of the centurions of this cohort. 

Called the Italian. " Josephus mentions that 
five of these cohorts were stationed at Csesarea at 




ROMAN CENTURION, by Lindenschmidt. 
From Caesar's Gallic War, by per. of Ginn & Co. 

the time of the death of Herod Agrippa, com- 
posed to a great extent at all events of the in- 
habitants of Cassarea and Sebaste, Antiq., 19: 9, 
2 ; 20 : 8, 7. There were in the provinces Italic co- 
horts composed of volunteer Roman citizens born 
in Italy, and in answer to the strictures of Schiirer, 
who contends that there was no Italic cohort in 
Caesarea at this time, Blass, in loco, asks why one 
of the five cohorts mentioned by Josephus may 
not have been composed of Roman citizens who 
had made their home at Csesarea or Sebaste, a 
cohort known by the name mentioned." l Pro- 
fessor Ramsay argues strongly against those who 
say there was no Italian band at Caesarea, and 
confirms his argument by an inscription recently 



found at Carnuntum, one of the great military 
stations on the Danube, a little below Vienna. 
It is the epitaph of a young soldier of the Italic 
cohort, sent from Syria on a special temporary 
service. It shows that within a few years of the 
time we are now studying an Italian cohort be- 
longed to Syria. 2 

2. A devout man, and one that feared God. 
" The words have a technical sense, and indicate 
that Cornelius was one of that large class of 
Gentiles who worshipped the God of the Jews, 
and endeavored to conform their lives in a general 
way to his will, while they did not accept circum- 
cision and thus become proselytes." 8 

With all his house, not only the family, but 
the whole household. 

Gave much alms, eAeij/xoo-iWy, the virtue or 
quality of one who is ^Ae^/xwj/, merciful, hence, 
mercy shown in giving to the needy. Our word alms 
(singular, not plural), contracted from almesse, is 
an abridged form of the Greek word, and eleemos- 
ynary is a transliteration. 

The giving of alms was regarded by the an- 
cient Jews as even more meritorious than the 
fulfilment of the commandments of the law, be- 
cause it is not exactly prescribed, but left, as to 
the extent and amount at least, to the individ- 
ual.* 

And prayed to God alway. He cultivated 
piety toward God as well as man, and filled the 
fountain of his spiritual life from the river that 
flows from the throne of God. What he prayed 
for with the earnestness of fasting can be seen by 
the sequel, for the answer to the prayer shows- 
what the heart of the prayer was. (1) He wanted 
more and clearer light. (2) He wanted assurance 
of forgiveness of sins. (3) He wanted the fulness 
and freedom of holy living, which no alms, no 
good deeds alone, can work within us. (4) He 
wanted many doubts and difficulties solved. 

(5) He wanted to be closer to God, with a con- 
sciousness of his love and presence and care. 

(6) He wanted to know more about the life to 
come. Cornelius gained these only by overcom- 
ing many and very great obstacles, his early 
training, his heathen friends and associates, the 
immoralities encouraged by a military life, espe- 
cially at that time, the danger of losing his promo- 
tion, the worldliness of his surroundings. The 
sea captain sails for his port whichever way the 



1 Knowling. 

2 See Ramsay's Was Christ lorn in Bethlehem, pp. 
260-269, and a discussion by him with Schurer in The 



Expositor, 1896, 1897. Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 2, 4. 

3 McGifferfc, Apostolic Age, p. 101. 

4 Hastings' Bib. Die., art. "Almsgiving." 
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3 'He saw in a vision openl^slftvere m about the ninth hour of the day, "an an- 
gel of God coming in U nto him, and saying u t o to him, Cdr-ne'li-us. 

4 And when he, i^JSSfSi^e. upon him, fi3$3A said, What is it, Lord ? And 
he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine alms are "go 1 up "for a memorial 
before God. 



I vers. 17, 19. m See ch. 3. 1. n See oh. 8. 26. 
Mark 14. 9. Op. ver. 31 & Tobit 12. 12 & Heb. 6. 10. 



o Rev. 8. 4. Op. Ps. 141. 2 & Dan. 10. 12. p Matt. 2G. 13. 



winds blow or the currents run. The true soul 
steers, not drifts. 

A SUMMARY OF CORNELIUS' CHARACTER. We 
know nothing of his early training, except that 
he must have been brought up in heathenism, 
with all its cruelties and unsatisfactory worship, 
which left his heart hungry, like the prodigal 
feeding on husks. While Cornelius must have 
had very much to contend with in his early edu- 
cation, his associations and the whole environment 
of his life, yet a man in his position must have 
had abundant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Jewish religion, its one true 
God, and the loftiness of its code of morals. 
Cornelius, like the Roman centurion at Caper- 
naum, received the truth, and worshipped God in 
spirit and in truth, but did not become a Jewish 
proselyte, accepting all its ritual and forms of 
worship. He was (1) a devoutly religious man ; 

ACTS 10: 3-8. 

He saw in a vision openly, as it were about the ninth 
hour of the day, an angel of God coming in unto him, 
and saying to him, Cornelius. And he, fastening his 
eyes upon him, and being affrighted, said, What is it, 
Lord 1 And he said unto him, Thy prayers and thine 
alms are gone up for a memorial before God. And 
now send men to Joppa, and fetch one Simon, who is 
surnamed Peter : he lodgeth with one Simon, a tanner, 
whose house is by the seaside. 

And when the angel that spake unto him was departed, 
he called two of his household servants, and a devout 
soldier of them that waited on him, continually ; and 
having rehearsed all things unto them he sent them to 
Joppa. 

3. He saw in a vision evidently, 6pdu.a.n, 
something seen. Not the same word as is used for 
Peter's trance, e/coYao-is, ver. 10, which see. 

Evidently, Qavep&s, clearly, manifestly; 
"plainly meant to exclude any illusion of the 
senses." * 

About the ninth hour. Three o'clock in the 
afternoon. Cornelius was keeping the regular 
Jewish hour of prayer in his house (ver. 30). The 
messenger was sent to him during prayer and in 



(2) worshipping the one true God, and in the best 
way he knew, fasting and adopting the Jewish 
hours of prayer. (3) He was openly religious, his 
whole household going with him, and his kinsmen 
and intimate friends feeling his influence (ver. 24). 
(4) He expressed his piety in almsgiving, helping 
his fellow-men. (5) He was honest and upright in 
his deaiings (ver. 22). (6) Doubtless, like the 
most devout Jews, he was looking and longing 
for better things, for fuller truth for higher 
life. 

THE VISION OF CORNELIUS, OffiSAKEA, 

vers. 3-8. 

We will put the three accounts of Cornelius' 
vision side by side, from the Rev. Ver., with what 
is peculiar to each narrative in italics. They are 
all harmonious, but each one supplements the 
other. 



ACTS 10: 30-33. 

Four days ago until this hour, J 
was keeping the ninth hour of prayer 
in my house; and, behold, a man 
stood before me in bright apparel, 
and saith, Cornelius, thy prayer is 
heard, and thine alms are had in 
remembrance in the sight of God. 
Send therefore to Joppa, and call 
unto thee Simon, who is surnamed 
Peter ; he lodgeth in the house of 
one Simon a tanner by the seaside. 

Forthwith therefore I sent to 
thee. 



ACTS 11 : 13-15. 

And he told us how- 
he had seen the angel 
standing in his house, 
and saying, Send to 
Joppa, and fetch Si- 
mon, whose surname 
is Peter; who shall 
speak unto thee words 
wherebrj thou shalt be 
saved, thow and all thy 
house. 



answer to prayer. The long-delayed answer 
had now come in the best time and man- 
ner. 2 

An angel of God coming in to him. The divine 
messenger came in the form of a man, but in 
bright apparel (ver. 30) to show his angelic na- 
ture. This appearance Avould not only assure 
Cornelius, but would be a strong argument with 
the JOAVS for receiving the Gentiles. 

4. When he looked on him, arevfoas, fastening 



1 Compare Dr. A. J. Gordon's dream one Saturday 
night soon after he began his ministry in Boston, a vision 
which changed the course of his ministry and the char- 



acter of his church. Recorded in How Christ came to 
Church, 

- Seethe booklet Expectation Corner, " Delayed Bless- 
ings Office." The best allegory on prayer. 
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10 : 5-8. 



5 And now send men to JSp'pS, and ffifoSf Simon, ^ "S e ed Peter : 

6 He lodgeth 2 with one Simon a tanner, whose house is by the sea side: he 



shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do. 



7 And when the angel Ilia? 1 spake unto Co f* was departed, he called two 
of his ''household servants, and a devout soldier of them that waited on 
him continually ; 

8 And w Knli d i red all these things unto them, he sent them to J5p' P a. 



5 ch. 9. 43. r Luke 16. 13 (ing.). Bom. 14. 4 (mg.). 1 Pet. 2. 18 (ing.). 



his eyes on him, from relvta, to stretch, just like 
our word attention, stretched to. 

He was afraid. Such a messenger coming so 
unexpectedly and looking so intently, as if seeing 
into his very soul, would naturally make him 
afraid lest he had done something wrong, or lest 
some strange thing was to take place. 

Are come up for a memorial, a remembrance 
offering. "A name given to that portion of the 
vegetable oblation which was burnt with frank- 
incense upon the altar, the sweet savor of which 
ascending to heaven was supposed to commend 
the person sacrificing to the remembrance and 
favor of God." " The language is suggested by 
the material cloud of incense and steam of sacri- 
fice." What was to come was not a reward for 
praying and giving, but the state of heart which 
was expressed in those acts made it possible for 
Cornelius to receive still greater blessings. 

Only to him that hath can more be given. No 
one can see the vision from the mountain top unless 
he has climbed the mountain's side. It is the 
faithful scholar in the lower schools who is called 
to come up higher, and can make use of the 
higher. 

5. Send men to Joppa. The new blessing must 
come through human instrumentality. One 
Simon, one of the many Simons in Joppa, desig- 
nated by his other name Peter. The expression 
implies that he was unknown to Cornelius. 

6. In this verse the address is given. 

House is by the sea side. " The sanitary laws 
of the ancients, it is said, required tanners to live 
out of the city, 'not only because of the dead 
animals which the nature of their business called 
them to use, but also because of the disagreeable 
odor and filth of their premises.' The convenient 
prosecution of their business and the removing 
the disagreeable refuse, required that they.should 
be near the water." 1 " So in India, at this day, 
tanneries are not allowed among the Jews inside 
a town, a space of fifty cubits' distance from the 
walls being imposed on ' corpses, graves, and tan- 
neries.'" 2 

He shall tell thee what thou oughtest to do. 
Given more fully in 11 : 14 ; " shall speak unto 



thee words whereby thou shalt be saved, thou 
and thy house." 

7. Two of his household servants, having 
some leading position,' and intimately acquainted 
with Cornelius' character and desires. 

And a devout soldier, not a personal servant, 




ROMAN SOLDIER, AQUILIFER, EAGLE-BEARER, bearer of one 
of the legionary standards. By Lindenschmidt. 

From Caesar's Gallic War, by per. of Ginn & Co. 

but one detached for military guard and attend- 
ance. He was sent for the protection of the ser- 
vants on their journey. 

8. When he had declared all these things. 
He confided in them the whole story of his vision 
and the angel's message, so that they could con- 
vey the message correctly and impressively to 
Peter. 



Hackett. 



2 Geikie. 
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9 No'won the morrow, as they were on their journey, and drew nigh unto the 
city, " Peter went up ' upon the housetop to pray, about " the sixth hour : 

10 And he became very hungry, and '^StwdtolS? 11 ' but while they made ready, 
he fell into v a trance- 



For vers. 9-32, see ch. 11. 5-14. 
M Ps. 55. 17. v ch. 22. 17. 



t Cp. 2 Kin. 23. 12 & Jer. 19. 13 & 32. 29 & Zeph. 1. 5. See 1 Sam. 9. 25. 



THE VISION OF PETEB, JOPPA, vers. 9-20. 

9. On the morrow, as they went (were going) 
on their journey. The distance being over 30 
miles, they would have to spend one night on the 
way. If they left Csesarea the same afternoon 
as Cornelius' vision, they could easily reach Joppa 
hy noon of the next day. 

Peter, all unconscious of the approaching mes- 
sengers, went up upon the housetop to pray, 




HOUSETOP, with balustrade around it. 
From Schaff's Bible Dictionary, by per. 

in cool retirement at the regular hour of prayer. 
"Every one acquainted with the flat roof of 
Eastern houses knows how well adapted it is for 
prayer and meditation. For Biblical illustra- 
tions, see Deut. 22 : 8 ; 2 Kings 23 : 12 ; Jer. 19 : 
13 ; Zeph. 1:5; Luke 5 : 19." * His active work 
was done in the early morning and in evening 
hours, when only he could reach people. u The 
roof, according to the Oriental manner, was flat 
or but slightly inclined. It was the place often 
chosen for the performance of religious duties, 
A wall or balustrade three or four feet high sur- 
rounds many of the roofs in the East, where a 
person may sit or kneel without being observed 
by others." 2 



" Unheard by all but angel ears, 
The good Cornelius knelt alone. 

The saint beside the ocean prayed, 
The soldier in his chosen bower. 

To each unknown his brother's prayer. 
Yet brethren true in dearest love 
"Were they." 3 

Some one has compared the movements of 
Providence to those of pieces on a chessboard, 
which, however moved, in whatever part of 
the board, in whichever direction, all bear 
upon one purpose, however unrecognized that 
purpose may be by those who look on. 

About the sixth hour. Twelve o'clock ; 
noon. " The second of the Jewish stated 
hours of prayer." , 

NOTE how the apostles and devout men of 
old kept stated hours of prayer. The value 
of regular hours of devotion is very great ; * 
as much so as regular hours for meals. 
There are dangers of formality in both cases, 
but the losses from the want of regular hours 
and habits are infinitely greater than the dan- 
gers. The spiritual life flows most easily in 
the regular channels, however much there may 
'be also a necessity for prayers at all times to 
express our feelings and meet our needs. But 
this kind of prayer flows more naturally and 
freely from those who have also regular sea- 
sons of devotion. 

10. He became very hungry, for the time 
had come for his usual meal, and we know not 
how hard his labors had been during the morning'. 
This hunger was his preparation for the vision 
he saw in his trance ; for it would impel him to 
partake of the food he saw descending from hea- 
ven, and aid him to appreciate the spiritual hun- 
ger of the Gentiles. 

He fell into a trance. Lit., " a trance fell (or 
came) upon him ; " eKffTcuris, a throwing of the 
mind out of its normal state, as " of the man who by 
some sudden emotion is transported, as it were, out 
of himself, so that in this rapt condition, although 
he is awake, his mind is so drawn off from all 
surrounding objects, and wholly fixed on things 
divine, that he sees nothing but the forms and 



1 Sehaff. 2 Hackett. 

3 Keble's Christian Year, " Monday in Easter week.' 



4 See some excellent 
Blessed be Drudgery. 



remarks in W. C. (Jannett's 
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11 And hebeholdeththe ""heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending untohlm ' 
as it ha ^ en a great sheet, &%& four corners "**$> the earth . 

12 Wherein were all manner of fourfooted beasts 

things, 



13 And there came a voice to him, Rise, Peter ; kill and eat. 

14 But Peter said, Not so, Lord ; ^for I have never eaten anything that is 
v common a nd s unclean. 

15 And *a e voice f a m! unto him again the second time, "What God hath 
cleansed, "mlkf 1 not thou common. 



w See John 1. 51. x Ezek. 4. 14. Dan. 1. 8. Tobit 1. 10, 11. 2 Mace. 7. 1. y ver. 28. z Lev. 11. 2-47 & 20. 25. 
Deut. 14. 4-20. a Rom. 14. 2, 14, 20. 1 Tim. 4. 4. Tit. 1. 15. Cp. Matt. 15. 11 & Mark 7. 15, 19 & 1 Cor. 10. 25. 

"We must conceive of those animals which 
were ceremonially unclean as being more pecu- 



images lying within, and thinks that he perceives 
with his bodily eyes and ears realities shown him 
by God." 1 The trance is the state in which 
visions are seen. Here it is in contrast with the 
vision, Spa/j.a, of Cornelius in ver. 3. "It differs 
from the dream in that it is unconnected with any 
natural sleep ; and from the vision because in the 
latter the person retains his consciousness, and the 
objects shown to him possess a real existence." 2 

11. And saw heaven opened, to show that 
the vision and its teaching came from God. 

Descending ... as it had been a great sheet 
knit, bound, tied, at the four corners, to the 
cords by which it was let down. The llev. Ver. 
omits knit. " What the apostle saw was an ex- 
tended sheet, the four corners of which were held 
up, as it were, by cords let down from the four 
-extremities of the opened sky. The significance 
of the outstretched sheet, as a figure of the wide 
world, and the four corners as the directions into 
which the gospel was now to be borne forth into 
all the world, has often been dwelt upon." 3 But 
this is a mere illustration from the facts, and does 
not belong to the natural interpretation of the 
vision. The easiest way such a sheet could be let 
down would be by the four corners. According to 
Professor Vincent, the corners, apxais, beginnings, 
extremities, are attached to heaven, and the sug- 
gestion of ropes holding the corners is an unwar- 
ranted use of the word. It is the technical 
expression in medical language for the ends of 
bandages.* 

12. Wherein were all manner, all varieties, 
clean and unclean alike, of fourfooted beasts, 
including wild beasts, which were unclean, for 
though the oldest MSS. omit these words here, 
they belong to the story, being found in 11 : 6. 
And creeping things, reptiles, unclean to the 
JOAVS, and representing here the lowest and most 
degraded nations. 



liarly conspicuous in the vision.' Stier suggests 
that 'probably the unclean beasts presented 
themselves first at the edge of the sheet. ' " 8 

13. Rise, Peter. From his knees in prayer, or 
his reclining posture. 

Kill and eat. This direction, which could not 
have been obeyed literally, shows the trance or 
vision character of the occurrence. 

14. Not so, Lord. He refused to satisfy his 
hunger by breaking the law of God, which he 
felt was still binding upon him. The refusal 
reminds us of Christ's refusal to satisfy his hun- 
ger by changing stones into bread ; and also of 
Peter's own blind self-will in opposing Christ's 
plan of redemption through suffering, so far that 
it was said to him, " Thou savorest not the things 
that be of God, but those that be of men." 

I have never eaten anything that is com- 
mon, unholy, contrary to the Mosaic ritual, com- 
mon to Gentiles and all the rest of the world, 
but forbidden to Jews. Or unclean. To eat 
seemed to be almost treason to God and his 
nation. " No greater shock to a Hebrew could 
be imagined than to be told to assuage his hun- 
ger by eating unclean meats. It is recorded in 
the Second Book of Maccabees (6 : 18 ; 7 : 1) that 
Hebrews submitted to death that they might 
escape such an indignity." 5 It was such dis- 
tinctions which separated the Jews from the 
Gentiles, and which were essential to their train- 
ing as the people of God, until there came a bet- 
ter, truer distinction between God's people and 
the world in the faith and character and life of 
Christians. Jesus had given some instruction on 
this subject a dozen years before (Mark 7 : 14-23), 
which no doubt Peter remembered as he thought 
more on this vision. 

15. The voice spake . . . What God hath 



1 Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 

2 Lyman Abbott. 

3 Cambridge Bible. 

* Hobart, in Medical Language of St. Luke, says that 



thus we have a technical medical phrase which hardly 
any one except a medical man would think of employ- 
ing. 
" Schaff. 
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16 AM this was done thrice : and straightway the vessel was received up agaln into 
heaven. 

17 Now while Peter wasmSIWed in himself what 6 the 8 vision which he had 
seen fflt d mean, behold, c the men !& c t h were sent fr b T C6r-nell-us, having made 

for Simon's house, and stood before the gate, 

b ver. 3. c vers. 7, 8. 



cleansed, that call not thou common, /*fy Koivov. 
" The original admits of a more forcible render- 
ing, make not common, as though man by his harsh 
verdict actually created uncleanness where God 
has already bestowed his cleansing mercy in 
Christ." * "Do not profane it by regarding and 
calling it common." 2 

16. This was done thrice, both to emphasize 
the truth as of the utmost importance, and to 
assure Peter beyond doubt that the message was 
from God. 

THE NEED OP THE VISIOK. 1. It was neces- 
sary that there should be a broadening of the 
church from a Jewish to a universal church, in- 
cluding Gentiles as well as Jews. How it could 
be done was to be the burning question of the 
day, and one which threatened to rend the church 
in twain as by an earthquake shock. 

2. Cornelius, a Gentile, was knocking at the 
door. 

3. But the Jews were separated from the Gen- 
tiles by a divine law, which hindered intercourse 
by forbidding to the Jews some articles of food 
in common use among the Gentiles, and forbid- 
ding the Gentiles to enter into the most sacred 
places of the Jewish worship. The Jewish in- 
terpretations were stricter than the law itself. 

4. The Gentiles, as Gentiles, could therefore 
be received into the same church with the Jews, 
only by the same divine authority that had or- 
dained the law. 

5. This authority was given (1) through the 
vision to Peter; (2) through the Spirit bidding 
him to go to Cornelius ; (3) through new and 
larger views ; and (4) through the endorsement 
by God by the same visible gift of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Gentile converts as he had be- 
stowed upon the first disciples. 

6. The meaning is not that " all forms of hu- 
manity, though debased in ignorance and vice," 
are clean, but that all of them whom God hath 
cleansed are clean, and are to be received into 
the new kingdom on equal terms with the Jews, 



without their becoming Jews. We should "see 
in every human being a soul for which Christ 
has poured out his cleansing blood," and do our 
utmost that he may receive the divine cleans- 
ing. And when he is cleansed, he is our brother, 
be he native or foreigner, black or white, igno- 
rant or educated, from the slums or from a 
palace. 8 

17. Now while Peter doubted, Swjinfpei, was 
perplexed; from Std, through or thoroughly, and 
cwrope'w, to be without a way out, not to know which 
way to turn. " The radical idea of the compound 
verb seems to be of one who goes through the 
whole list of possible ways, and finds no way 
out." 2 Hence, to be perplexed thoroughly. 

Behold, the men which were sent from Corne- 
lius had made enquiry, Siepur^o-avres, from Sid, 
through, thoroughly, tywrau, to question, to inquire. 
They asked constantly, thoroughly, for Simon's 
house as they passed through the streets. 

NOTE the insight here given us of the workings 
of Providence, and of God's providential answers 
to prayer. There is no interference with the laws 
of nature, nor with the free wills of men. But 
God by his guiding spirit brings the answer. 
While we pray for help, the help is being pro* 
vided and guided. 

" O souls which sit in upper air, 

Longing for heavenly sight, 
Glimpses of truth all fleeting fair, 

Set in unearthly light, 
Is there no knocking heard below, 
For which you should arise and go, 
Leaving this vision, and again 
Bearing its message unto men ? 

" Sordid the world were vision not, 

But fruitless were your stay ; 
So, having seen the sight and got 

The message, haste away. 
Though pure and bright the higher air, 
And hot the street, and dull the stair, 
Still, get thee down, for who shall know 
But 't is the Lord who knocks below ? " * 



1 Kendall. 2 M. R. Vincent. 

3 See Ruskin's Modern Painters, vol. v., where he 
shows how a cup of black factory mud contains the ele- 
ments which make the sapphire, the opal, the diamond, 
and the snow crystal. 

1 Susan Coolidge, The Vision and the Summons. Long- 
fellow's "Legend Beautiful," in his Tales of a Wayside 
Inn, furnishes a fine illustration : 



' Rapt in silent ecstasy 
Or divinest self-surrender, 
Saw the vision and the splendor. ... 
Should he slight his radiant guest ? 

When the blessed Vision said, 

1 Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled.' " 
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10 : 18-24. 



18 And called and asked whether Simon, which was surnamed Peter, were 



lodged 

lodging 

19 And wwie Peter thought on 6 the vision, rf the Spirit said unto him, Behold, 
three men seek thee. 

20 Arls ifu t t h aris f e , re ' and get thee down, and* go with them, 2St&Sffif ! for I have 
sent them. 

21 SS? Peter went down to the men, mcu present unto mm from corners; and gaidi 

Behold, I am he whom ye seek : what {| the cause wherefore ye are come ? 

22 And they said, Cor-nell-us *n e centurion, a righteous man 1 ''and one that fear- 
eth God, and ^i&^W all the nation of the Jews, was warned Tag? 1 by 
a " holy angel to send for thee into his house, and to '' hear words from thee. 

23 T ! e n h? e iied e them in and lodged |fe And on the morrow hea^fand went 
f ortA 7 with them, i and certain O f the J brethren from Joppa accompanied him. 

24 And on the morrow after they entered into Cses-a-re'a. And C6r-nell-us 
waiting for them, l&vntf called together his kinsmen and ni s near friends. 



6 ver. 3. d See ch. 8. 29. e Cp. ch. 15. 7-9. / See ver. 2. g See Mark 8. 38. h ch. 11. 14. i ver. 45. 
Cp. ch. 11. 12. j See John 21. 23. 



18. And called. " Having called out some one 
of the servants." 1 

19. While Feter thought, 5ievdv/j.ov/j.fi>ov, hav- 
ing thoroughly in mind, thinking of the matter on all 
sides. 

The Spirit said, thus giving the divine applica- 
tion of the vision. 

20. 60 with them, doubting nothing, having 
no hesitation or doubt as to the lawf ulness and 
duty of going. Peter, of all the twelve apostles, 
was the one best prepared by his natural charac- 
ter to receive the vision and act upon it. He 
had " the impulsive and uncalculating spirit," to 
which " such a request as that of Cornelius would 
appeal most strongly, and he was just the man 
who would accept most unquestioningly the divine 
evidence of his conversion, and be quickest to act 
upon that evidence and receive the new convert 
as a Christian brother." 2 He would do what he 
knew to be right without regard to consequences, 
perhaps without seeing them. 

Moreover, Peter was one of the most influential 
of the apostles, and what he did would have 
more weight with the church than the same act 
done by most of the others. 

PETER, WITH SIX COMPANIONS, GOES TO 
C.ffiSAREA, vers. 21-23. 

21. Peter went down the outside stairway to 
the men. What is the cause 1 Peter was still 
entirely ignorant of what he was to do or who 
sent for him. 

22. Of good report. Cornelius must therefore, 
like the Capernaum centurion, have done some- 



thing in connection with the Jews, in worship, or 
charity, or financial aid. 

Warned from God by a holy angel. Peter 
now had double reason for going with these Gen- 
tiles. 

23. Called he them in and lodged them. " Iu 
this Christian hospitality to Gentile strangers, 
Peter had taken another step towards under- 
standing what the will of the Lord was." 8 

And certain brethren, six of them (11: 12). 
During the afternoon Peter prepared for his jour- 
ney, doubtless conferring with the Joppa disci- 
ples, and finding six wise ones who would go with 
him as witnesses and advisers for himself, and 
would reinforce his own witness to the gospel at 
Csesarea, reporting what they had seen and ex- 
perienced of its effects. 

A MEETING IN THE HOUSE OF CORNELIUS, 

vers. 24-33. 

24. And the morrow, after spending one night 
on the way, the fourth day since Cornelius' 
vision. Entered into Csesarea, about three 
o'clock, 4 in the afternoon (ver. 30). 

Cornelius waited for them. Not knowing ex- 
actly when the messengers would arrive, Corne- 
lius had assembled his friends in good season, 
probably to a feast. 

Called together his kinsmen, ffvyyevels, abv^ 
and 76J/OS, offspring, or family together, of the 
same family, blood relations. 

And near friends, uvayicaiovs, originally, neces- 
sary, connected by strong bonds of nature or friend- 
ship. Here it must mean intimate friends, since 



1 Blass. 

2 McGiffert. 



3 Knowliug. 



* On the route. See Edersheim's Jewish Social Life, 
p. 27. 



10 : 25, 26. 
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25 And W hen it a cameTo^ ss c tTat n fe entered, C6r-ne'li-us met him, and *fell down at his 
feet, and l worshipped ],: 

26 But Peter $& him up, saying, m Stand up ; I myself also am a man. 



kcli.lG.29. Dan. 2. 40. I See Matt. 8. 2. m Rev. 19. 10 & 22. 8, 9. Cp. ch. 14. 15. 



blood relations is expressed by the previous 
terra. They were probably sympathizers with 
Cornelius in character and spirit. 

25. Was coming in to the house. . Ver. 27 
describes his going into the room. 

Cornelius . . . fell down at his feet, in Oriental 



fashion, and worshipped him, not as a divine 
being 1 , for he was a worshipper of the one God, 
and had been told in his vision that Peter was a 
man, but with the deepest feelings of awe and 
gratitude, as an ambassador of God. 
26. I myself also am a man. "Peter may 




AULA, OB FBONT COUBT OF A GREEK HOUSE, with rooms cm each aide, similar to the large Roman houses discovered 
at Pompeii. In such a court, and in the rooms opening upon it, was probably the meeting at Cornelius 1 house. By 
Von Falke. 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 



have been surprised at such a mode of salutation 
from a Roman, whose national habits were so 
different ; he had reason to fear that the centu- 
rion had mistaken his character was exceed- 
ing the proper limits of the respect due from one 
man to another. He recoiled at the idea of 
the possibility of having a homage tendered to 
him which might partake of the reverence that 
belongs only to God. In other words, it is more 



probable that Peter, in his concern for the divine 
honor, warned the centurion against an act which 
he apprehended, than that the centurion commit- 
ted an act so inconsistent with his religious 
faith. . . . Compare with tliis conduct of Peter 
that of Paul and Barnabas at Lystra (14 : 14, sq.). 
The Saviour, on the contrary, never repressed 
the disposition of his disciples to think highly of 
his rank and character, He never reminded them 
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27 And as he talked with him, he went in, and iffiL many tlmtwere come to- 
gether': 

28 And he said unto them, Ye yourselves know how that it is an unlawful thing 
for a man that is a Jew to " k jSuuiniseit y ' or come unto one of another nation ; 
%ndi/$unoS^ that I should not call any man common or unclean': 

OH Therefore came I UntO VOll -iTi-lfl-i/vn^- nT.l-noo-vrli-.ry aS SOOn aS T ,, rrlc1 nn-n4- ?/->-..! T r.nlr 

29 Wherefore also I came WltllOUt gainsaying, w i le n 1 WaS Sent 101. 1 aSK 

therefore wftu what intent ye lmve sent for me! 

30 And C6r-ne'li-us said, "Four days ago, : ^uiu^hoIIrll'^iSeillS 1 ^ the ninth 
hour a pra^r in my house', and, behold, r a man stood before me in bright 

clothing, 
apparel, 

31 And Haitii, C6r-ne'li-us, * thy prayer is heard, and thine alms are had in re- 
membrance in the sight of God. 

32 Send therefore to Joppa, and call uKlee Simon, ^&" SES5& 8 Peter ; he is 
ISS in the house of " e Simon a tanner, by the sea side; who ' wheu lie cometh ' 8lltU1 

speak unto thee. 



33 ^tlrwitfi 7 therefore I sent to thee ; and thou hast well done that thou art 
come. Now therefore we are all here present in thfslght of God, to hear all things 

that havelreen Commanded thee Of the Lord. 

34 And Peter opened (ils mouth, and said, ' Of a truth I perceive that God is 
110 " respecter of persons : 

Cp. oh. 11. 3 & John 4. 9 & 18. 28 & Gal. 2. 12. o Cp. ver. 35. See vers. 14, 15. p vers. 9, 23, 24. q See ch. 
3.1. rCp. ch. 1. 10. See ver. 4. t Cp. ver. 28 & ch. 15. 19 & Deut. 1. 17 & Rom. 3. 29. See Deut. 10. 17. 
u Prov. 24. 23. James 2. 1, 9. Cp. Jude 16. 

of the equality of his nature with their own, or that " there is no precise and explicit text in the 

intimated that the honor paid to him was exces- Old Testament which forbids such intercourse." 

sive." ! But there were laws which made such intercourse 

27. He went in, to the room where the assembly impossible, and there is abundant evidence that 
was gathered. We here first learn that there it was contrary to Jewish customs and interpre- 
were many of them. This fact seems to have tation of the law. 

impressed Peter. But God hath shewed me. It is probable that 

28. Ye know that it is an unlawful thing, aOe- he here related the vision that came to him in his 
fjiirov, from a, not, like our "un," and rl6i)/j.i, to trance. 

place, to lay down as a law, to establish; hence, 29. Came I unto you without gainsaying, etc. 

contrary to established principles or venerable CMS- This is a good text for a preacher called to a 

toms. parish, or a teacher asked to take a class. 

A Jew to keep company, etc. Objection has 30. Cornelius said. Here Cornelius relates 

been made to this statement from two directions. his experience to Peter, his six friends, and the 

One is the fact that " we know of instances where assembled company. Vers. 30-32 can best be 

Jews went without scruple into the houses of Gen- studied in connection with the other accounts 

tiles. (Compare Josephus, Antiq., 20: 2, 3.)" But given together under ver. 3. 

the unlawful thing here refers " to the custom of 33. Thou hast well done, /caASy, beautifully, " a 

eating together at the same table. This is the courteous and handsome thing in coming," some- 

point specified in chap. 11 : 3 (see Gal. 2 : 12). It thing choice, admirable, " excellent in its nature, 

is possible that at this moment provisions were and therefore well adapted to its ends." 



THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER, 

precisely in this particular that there would be vers. 34-43. 

the greatest risk of a violation of the law of Moses. I. THE GOSPEL is FOE, ALL. 34. Of a truth 
From this point of view, too, we see the peculiar I perceive, /caraAa/tjSaj'OyUcu, from Kard, from top 
significance of St. Peter's vision." 2 The other is to bottom, thoroughly, and Ka^ftavta, to take hold of; 

i Hackett, * gchaff. See Bdersheim's Jewish Social Life, pp. 26-28. Bartlett's Apostolic Age, p. 43. 



10 : 35-38. 
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85 But 'in every nation he that feareth him, and "worketh righteousness, is 

accepted with !,:, 
acceptable to J-iJJ.ii. 

36 w The word which & sent unto the children of Israel, x preaching go0 d tidings 
of v peace by Jesus Christ : (*he is Lord of all) :) _ 

37 That wo saying az/1 ye yourselves know, which was published throughout all Ju- 
daea, "beginning from b Galilee, after the baptism which John preached ; 

38 How God anointed J esug Qf Nazareth, how that God anointed htm With the d IIolj Ghost 

and e with power : who went about doing good, and healing all -''that were 
oppressed of the devil ; " for God was with him. 

<Cp. ver. 28 & oh. 15. 19 & Deut. 1. 17 & Rom. 3. 29. See Deut. 10. 17. D Isai. 64. 5. w ch. 13. 26. Ps. 107. 20 
& 147. 18, 19. x Isai. 62. 7. Nah. 1. 15. Eph. 2. 17. y See Luke 2. 14. s Rom. 10. 12. Cp. Rev. 17. 14 & 
19.16. See eh. 2. 36 & Matt. 28. 18. a Luke 24. 47. b Matt. 4. 12. Mark 1. 14. c Cp. Matt. 3. 16 & John 1. 
32,33. Seech, 4. 26. d Cp. ch. 1. 2 & 2. 22 & Matt. 12. 28 & Luke 4. 18 & Rom. 1. 4. e Cp. Luke 6. 19. /See 
Matt. 4. 24 & Luke 13. 16. g See John 8. 29 & 10. 38. 

The Apostles, Rom. 13: 10; 1 Tim. 4: 8; 1 
John 2: 29; 3: 7. 1 

35. But in every nation, Jew or Gentile. He 
that feareth him, and worketh righteousness. 
These two particulars include the observation of 
both tables of the law. Is accepted with him. 
If the things done were good in themselves, they 
were equally good, whoever did them. " Peter 
shows a belief that there \vere some men who 
feared God, and worked righteousness among 
non- Jewish races and nations, who were accepted 
of God." 2 God's only test is what a person really 
is in moral character. All must be saved in the 
same way, on the same conditions, subject to the 
same penalties if they refuse, and open to the same 
blessings if they repent and believe. 3 

II. THE GOSPEL CAME BY JESUS CHRIST. 
36. The word (the message) . . . unto the chil- 
dren of Israel, who first received it, and who had 
been prepared for it by a long training. Preach- 
ing, eua7ye\i$yU6j'os, evangelizing, preaching the 
good tidings of peace, i. e., salvation. (1) Peace 
with God ; (2) peace from the condemnation of 



hence, to lay hold of so as to make one's own, to 
obtain complete possession of a spiritual truth 
gained by personal experience. 

God is no respecter of persons, irpo<r<e->ro\-})- 
TTTIJS, from irpAffwirov, the face, the front part of the 
human head, and hence, secondarily, as here, a 
mask, something before the face, the appearance 
one presents to others through outward circum- 
stances such as wealth, rank, dress, and AajujSoj/w, 
to receive, to accept. Hence, a " respecter of per- 
sons " is one who receives or treats others, not ac- 
cording to what they are, but according to their 
outward circumstances, such as wealth or social 
position, nationality, color. (1) All men alike 
need salvation. (2) God loves all men and wants 
all to be saved. (3) There is one and the same 
condition of salvation for all. (4) Those who 
honestly and earnestly seek shall cerbainly find. 

"The central belief of Judaism, as represented 
by Sadducean priests and formalizing Pharisees, 
was that God was ' a respecter of persons,' and 
was full of partiality for special favorites. The 
Pharisee would not speak a word in public to ' a 



woman.' He drew back the hem of his garment conscience ; (3) peace among men, who now be- 



if he chanced to pass a Gentile, or a publican, or 
one of 'the masses.' This whole system of un- 
compassionate arrogance St. Peter sweeps away 
in a single sentence. He now sees for the first 
time the glorious truth which gives us the Uni- 
versal Father." . . . 

This is the voice of the deepest and most spirit- 
ual utterances of Holy Writ. It is the voice of 

Moses, Deut. 10 : 12. 

Samuel, 1 Sam. 15 : 22. 

David, and the Psalmists, Ps. 1 : 8. 

Isaiah,!: 11,16,17. 

Jeremiah, 7 : 22, 23. 

Hosea, 6 : 6. 

Micah, 6 : 6-8. 

Our Lord, Matt. 12 : 7 ; 22: 33-40. 



come brothers ; (4) peace in the soul, whose powers 
are now all in harmony under one supreme Lord. 
By Jesus Christ. The divine Saviour. He is 
Lord of all. Jew and Gentile. Not a mere 
prophet, but the Lord himself. 

37. That word (tidings, not the same Greek 
that is rendered word in ver. 36) ... ye know. 
This implies that they had already some know- 
ledge of the life and works of Christ. The works 
of Christ were so public and so widespread that 
some knowledge of them must have come to the 
ears of Cornelius. 

III. THE EFFECTS OF THE GOSPEL WERE 
WORTHY OF THE SON OF GOD. 38. God anointed. 
Set him apart for this special purpose, as kings and 
priests were set apart for their work by anointing 



, Texts Explained, pp. 140-142. 2 President Woolsey. s Whittier's Poems, "Our Master." 
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10 : 39-44. 



39 And h we are witnesses of all things which he did both in the JuStey of the 
Jews, and in Jerusalem ; f whom a iso they slew, hSSlgingiSm on a tree; 

40 Him- 7 ' God raised up the Hhird day, and s gave d him to be iS manifest, 

41 "' Not to all the people, but unto witnesses tuat were " chosen before of God, 
even to us, who did eat and drink with him after he rose from the dead. 

42 And p he 0( SJ2J|ed ed us to preach unto the people, and to testify 9 that this- is 
he which T s ordained of God to be the .Judge r of quick and dead. 

43 "To him {g? all 'the prophets witness, that "through his name eveJySnSt 
believeth "i him shall receive w remission of sins. 

44 While Peter yet spake these words, x the Holy Ghost fell on all them 
which heard the word. 



h ver. 41. See ch. 2. 32 & Luke 24. 48. i ch. 5. 30. j See eh. 2. 24. k See Luke 9. 22. I ch. 1. 3. 

m Cp. John 14. 21, 22. n ver. 39. o See ch. 1. 4 (nig.). p See ch. 1.2. q ch. 17. 31 & 24. 25. John 5. 22, 
27. 2 Cor. 5. 10. See Matt. 16. 27. r 2 Tim. 4.1. IPet. 4. 5. Cp. Rom. 14. 9, 10 & 1 Thess. 4. 15, 17. s ch. 26. 
22. Rom. 3. 21. Cp. Jer. 31. 34. i ch. 3. 18, 24. Luke 24. 27. u ch. 2. 38 & 4. 12. John 20. 31. 1 John 2. 12. 
v ch. 11. 17 & 13, 39 & 15. 9. Rom. 9. 33 & 10. 11. Gal. 3. 22. w ch. 5. 31. x ch. 11. 15 & 15. 8. 1 Thess. 1. 5.. 
See ch. 2. 4. 



with oil. Jesus was anointed with the Holy Ghost 
and with power. These were the true anoint- 
ing, and proof that he was sent from God. There 
was no self-seeking, but only service of others, 
doing good, the most good, and good only. Op- 
pressed, KaTtt^vvaffrevofJievovs, under the power of, 
Kard, against, i. e., exerted for harm. " This word 
forcibly expresses the tyranny with which the 
devil domineers over the wretched victims of 
moral and physical disease." x Oppressed of the 
devil. Demoniacs. Christ's triumph over this 
form of Satanic agency is singled out as the high- 
est exhibition of his wonder-Avorking power. But 
many forms of evil are in some way oppressions of 
the devil, especially moral evil. 

IV. THE PROOFS AVEKE INFALLIBLE AND 
ABUNDANT. 39. We are witnesses. Peter' 
spoke what he knew to be true. He had been 
with Jesus and seen all these things. 

40. Him God raised up. Not only were the 
apostles witnesses, but God himself bore witness 
by raising Jesus from the dead. The Jews im- 
agined that they had destroyed Jesus by crucify- 
ing, but this only gave God an opportunity to 
prove more conclusively that Jesus was his mes- 
senger, and his Son. 

41. Not to all the people. For that would 
have impressed them that he had never been 
really dead, and would have hindered the train- 
ing of the disciples into a full conception of his 
continued life in heaven. Theophylact well re- 
marks, " If even the disciples were incredulous, 
and needed touch and talk, what would have 
happened in the case of the many." 

Witnesses chosen before, irpo/cexeipoi-oj'Tj/ue- 
j/ois, from wpo, before, and xeipo-roj'e'w, to stretch 



out the hand for the purpose of giving a vote ; 
hence, to appoint, elect, ordain. " Plato uses 
the word of the election of leaders of cho- 
ruses." 2 

42. He commanded us. Peter now shows 
Cornelius his commission from Christ, " Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature." And to testify. Bear witness to 
what they had seen and heard and experienced. 
The best part of all true preaching of Chriskis 
simply bearing witness. The preacher proclaims 
the truth, and then witnesses to it from his own 
experience. Judge of quick (living) and dead. 
Christ is now the judge ; his life and character 
are the standard by which every man is to judge 
himself ; he shows what is the ideal of humanity, 
and so, how far we have fallen from it. He is 
also to be the judge at the Last Day. 

V. THE WELCOME TO ALL. 43. To him give 
all the prophets witness. The prophets as a 
body bore witness to Jesus. From the very be- 
ginning prophets have foretold the Messiah, and 
ceremonials have set forth his mission. Both 
have pictured him before the people. And Jesus 
is the one pictured in every particular. Jesus was 
not isolated. His coming was not a sudden, unin- 
tended movement, but the fruitage and consum- 
mation of a plan unfolding through the ages. 
Eemission of sins. The sending away, release 
as from debt or penalty. This is man's first 
need. The debt is too great for him to pay, the 
burden too heavy to carry, the penalty too great 
to bear. His sins, unf orgiven, keep him from his 
Father and his Father's home. " This is God's 
first message to man, Forgiveness free and 
ample ; sure and immediate." 



Renda.ll, 
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45 v And they of the circumcision which believed were ' as many as 

came with Peter, z because that on the Gentiles also was poured out a the gift 
of the Holy Ghost. 

46 For they heard them 6 speak with tongues, and magnify God. Then an- 
swered Peter, 

47 Can c any man forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, which 
have received the Holy Ghost d as well as we ? 

48 e And he commanded them to be baptized f in the name of jesus&rlst. Then 
prayed they him to tarry certain days. 

y ver. 23. Cp. oh. 11. 2. e See oh. 2. 17. a See ch. 2. 38. b See Mark 16. 17. c ch. 8. 36. d ch. 2. 4 
& 11. 17 & 15. 8. e Cp. 1 Cor. 1. 14-17. ' / eh. 2. 38. See ch. 8. 12, 16. 

CORNELIUS AND OTHER ROMANS AD- 
MITTED TO THE CHURCH BY BAPTISM, 

vers. 47, 48. 

47. Can any man forbid water for the outward 
ceremony of baptism, since God had baptized 
them with the Holy Spirit? The question an- 
swered itself. " As though Peter had said, If no 
one has been able to hinder the Spirit from com- 
ing upon these people, so also no one can restrain 
the water Avhich wills to flow over them at bap- 
tism." l 

48. Commanded them to be baptized, as the 
public profession of their faith in Jesus. If Philip 
the evangelist was then living at Csesarea (8 : 40 ; 
21 : 8) the baptism may have been entrusted to 
him, and he would be able to confirm Peter's gos- 
pel, and foster this young Gentile church. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Note how both 
Peter and Cornelius were prepared for the new 
light that flashed upon them, as the plant is long 
preparing for the blossoms of spring, as the in- 
ventor is long preparing for the great invention 
which at length crowns his labors. 

2. The change wrought by Jesus in Cornelius, 
though he was a good, devout man before, was 
very great. He had a new revelation of God's 
will, he had assurance where before he had long- 
ings and hope. He had new life, new love, a new 
master, a new power. The change was like com- 
ing from moonlight which is yet real light, and 
reflected from the sun into the clear light of the 
sun, growing brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day. Goodness in those who have never 
known the gospel is like a flower in some sunny 
nook in winter, beautiful, but lonely, restrained, 
undeveloped, surrounded by cold winds. The 
gospel brings the cheer of spring and the free 
growth of summer. 

3. That God is no respecter of persons, and 
therefore his cluirch must also be no respecter of 
persons, is a truth that everywhere needs rein- 
forcement. " No respect of persons " should be 



THE WITNESS OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 

vers. 44-46. 

44. While Peter yet spake. Th'e speech was 
a completed whole, and it was while Peter was 
uttering the last words without any interval that 
the Holy Spirit came. It is probable that Peter 
would have continued in exhortation had not the 
interruption occurred, but at the wisest time the 
divine witness came. 

The Holy Ghost fell on all them. The Jews 
from Joppa and the Gentiles of Csesarea. This 
was the testimony of the Holy Spirit that God 
treated Jews and Gentiles alike, and that, there- 
fore, the Christians should so treat them. They 
all spoke with tongues, and it is probable that 
there was the same visible manifestation of flam- 
ing tongues as on the day of Pentecost ; for 
Peter in his report to the disciples at Jerusalem 
(Acts 11 : 15) says that the Holy Ghost fell on 
them " as onus at the beginning." This was the 
proof of Peter's saying at the opening of his ad- 
dress (ver. 34). 

This gift had the same symbolic meaning as on 
the day of Pentecost ; the symbol of the tongue, 
the symbol of the flame ; the gospel for all na- 
tions and races ; the unity of the church ; the new 
power from heaven ; the new life. 

46. They heard them speak with tongues. 
In real languages as at Pentecost. There were 
doubtless in the company from that cosmopolitan 
city those from different countries acquainted 
with a great variety of languages. It was not 
merely the jubilant, ecstatic utterances referred 
to in 1 Cor. 14, although these utterances may 
have been in actual languages, as well as in lan- 
guages of the soul, like music, or art, and other 
methods of expression. Each language would 
seem like an ecstatic utterance to all except those 
who were acquainted with that tongue. 

There was the same kind of need of the out- 
ward manifestations of the Spirit at this time that 
there was at Pentecost. 



1 Lechler, in Ltuige's Commentary. 
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written over the church doors, and in the hearts 
and on the hands of all Christians, so that foreign- 
ers, the stranger, the Indian, our colored brother, 
the poor, the laborer, shall see it and feel that 
among Christians, as with God, there is no respect 
of persons. 
4. The Holy Spirit has given his testimony and 



endorsement of missions by his marvellous works 
of conversion. Almost every great missionary 
denomination of Christians has had one or more 
among its missions where the Holy Spirit has 
wrought wonders of transformation in whole com- 
munities, besides marvellous conversions of indi- 
viduals. 



CHAPTER 11. 

FURTHER PREPARATION FOR THE EXTENSION OF THE CHURCH TO THE 
GENTILES. AT JERUSALEM. AT ANTIOCH. 



ENDORSEMENT 

BY THE 

CHURCH AT JERUSALEM, 
vers. 1-18. 

THE CHURCH 

AT 

ANTIOCH, 
vers. 19-30. 



Peter returns to Jerusalem. ' \ 

He is called to account for his action at Csesarea. > About A. . 41. 



His defence. 

The church accepts his position. 

Founding of the church 

Consisting of Gentiles and Jews. 

Barnabas, a delegate from Jerusalem. 

Paul comes from Tarsus. 

Antioch sends relief to Jerusalem. 



) 



A. D. 38-40. 

A. D. 42. 

A. D. 42 or 43. 

A. D. 44-46. 



1 NOW the apostles and " the brethren that were in Ju-dEe'ii heard that the 
Gentiles Sfso haS received the word of God. 

2 And when Peter was come up to Jerusalem, they h that were of the cir- 
cumcision contended with him, 

g ver. 29. See John 21. 23. h ch. 10. 45. Gal. 2. 12. Col. 4. 11. Tit. 1. 10. Cp. Rom. 4. 12. 

PETEE CEITICISED FOE HIS COTIESE AT 
CJESAEEA, vers. 1-3. 

1. The apostles and brethren that were in, 
rather, throughout (Kara), Judaea heard. The 
news of such an event in the capital, connected 
with such prominent men as the apostle Peter 
and the Roman centurion, would rapidly spread 
throughout the church, all the more rapidly be- 
cause it was a strange event, contrary to the com- 
mon strongly held beliefs, and such as to awaken 
a great deal of very earnest, if not bitter, dis- 
cussion. 



Had . . . received the word of God, not merely 
heard it, but accepted it, as their religion and life. 

2. When Peter was come up to Jerusalem. 
He came with the six leading Christians of Joppa, 
who had witnessed the scenes at Csesarea (11 : 12). 
We see now Peter's wisdom in taking witness 
with him when he went to Cornelius. This taking 
of the witnesses with him implies that Peter went 
to Jerusalem at least in part to defend hh course, 
and to correct misapprehensions which were cer- 
tain to arise from exaggerated reports and the 
distortions of prejudice. 



" Rumor is a pipe 

Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures ; 
And of so easy and so plain a stop 
That the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant, wavering Multitude, 
Can play upon it." 1 

" Rumor doth double, like the voice and echo, 

The numbers of the feared." 2 

\ 

They that were of the circumcision. Not 
merely Jews, for all present were Jews, but a 
strict, conservative party in the church who were 
"champions of circumcision," laying special 
emphasis on the necessity that all Christians 
should conform to the entire Jewish law and 
customs as an essential condition of salvation ; 
"a party which played so great a part in the 
drama of subsequent years." 3 

Contended with him. The same word is used 
of Michael the Archangel contending with the 
devil (Jude 9). It is difficult to " understand the 
vehemence and intensity of the battle which the 
most enlightened apostles had to wage against the 
Judaic Christians." 

WHY THE DISCUSSION WAS so INTENSE. All 



1 ffem-y IV., part ii., Induction. 2 Henry IV., part ii., 3:1. 3 See Ramsay's Si. Paul, pp. 44, 45. 
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3 Saying, Thou * wentest in to men uncircumcised, and didst j eat with them. 

4 But Peter i*<><e^iu*w^< and expounded }ffi5? unto thenr 
m order, saying, 

5 I * was in the city of Joppa praying : and in a trance I saw a vision, a 
certain vessel aeSding, as it h ^ere en a great sheet let down from heaven by four 



corners ; and it came even unto me : 

i Gal. 2. 12, 14. Cp. ch. 10. 28. j Cp. Luke 15. 2. k For vers. 6-14, see oh. 10. 9-32. 



the Jewish Christians desired the Gentiles to be- 
come disciples. At first it was the general feel- 
ing that the only divine way was through the 
Gentiles becoming Jews as well as Christians. 
But gradually there was growing a wider vision 
on the part of some, so that there came to be two 
divisions or parties in the church. The " cham- 
pions of circumcision " felt that everything de- 
pended on their position. The Jews were divinely 
set apart from the Gentiles by the distinction of 
unclean and clean in food and social customs. 

All the promises of the Messiah, of the redemp- 
tion of the world, of the enlargement of the king- 
dom of God, were made to the Jews. The forces 
of the Gentiles were to come to them, " the sons 
of the strangers shall build up thy walls ; " " the 
nation and the kingdom that will not serve thee 
shall perish " (Isa. GO). The Jews were God's 
chosen people, their religion was divine and true. 
To ignore this, to receive men into the kingdom in 
another way than that commanded to proselytes 
by God himself, and practised for ages, was not 
this an insult to God, to religion, to the Bible, to 
all their past history for eighteen hundred years ? 
Says Farrar, " Those who supported the cause 
of Paul rendered themselves liable to those 
charges, so terrible to a Jew, of laxness, of irre- 
ligion, of apostasy, of unpatriotism, of not being 
believers in revealed truth." Peter's action was 
to them contrary to God, destroying the very 
foundations of religion, blotting out the promises, 
blasting their most precious hopes. Nothing but 
a new divine command could reverse the divine 
commands of the past. But Jesus himself, the 
Son of God, the latest revelation from God, was a 
Jew, who kept the Jewish law, preached to the 
Jews, declared that not a jot or tittle of the law 
should fail till all was fulfilled. 

PETER'S ARGUMENT IN REPLY, vers. 4-17. 

I. THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. This involved 
two points. (1) Ver. 3, Thou wentest in to men 
uncircumcised, and didst eat with them, thus 
breaking over the Jewish laws and customs, and 
breaking down the wall of partition between 
Jews and Gentiles. 

(2) The other issue was the receiving of Gen- 



tiles into the church without their becoming 
Jews, as we learn from Peter's reply, and the 
subject of the Jewish Christians' rejoicing. 

McGiffert says, "It is a striking fact that, in 
the address which follows, Peter does not defend 
himself against that charge, but against the 
charge of recognizing a Gentile as a Christian 
disciple, and admitting him to baptism, which is 
an entirely different matter." " Luke evidently 
did not recognize the difference between the two 
steps." 1 That would be a very strange dulness 
in an author writing years after the whole mat- 
ter had been discussed and settled. Moreover 
Luke's business was to report the facts ; and the 
fact that Peter answered one complaint by a 
reference to another shows that he, and Luke 
with him, recognized the fact that the two acts 
were so intertwined that the answer to the last 
charge implied of necessity an answer to the first. 
For if Gentiles we're acknowledged as disciples 
and admitted to the church without becoming 
proselytes, then Jews must eat with them at least 
in the Lord's Supper. So that Peter, answering 
the charge of admitting Gentiles to the church, 
answered also the charge of eating with Gentiles. 
At the same time it is plain that the emphasis all 
through this discussion was laid upon the recep- 
tion of the Gentiles, while the other question was 
only a necessary inference, which probably the 
disciples at Jerusalem did not recognize or realize, 
and which only a practical experience in the 
working out of the principle would bring clearly 
before them. McGiffert is doubtless right in say- 
ing, " that they admitted that it was lawful for 
a Jewish Christian to break bread with his Gen- 
tile brethren, or in other words, to disregard the 
Jewish law in any particular, must be imequivo- 
cally denied." Herein lies the great difference 
between the vote of the church at this time and 
the decision recorded in chapter 15, 

II. THE ARGUMENT. 4. Peter rehearsed the 
matter from the beginning. He stated in the 
order of their occurrence the facts that had con- 
vinced him. They had doubtless been more or 
less distorted in transmission. What convinced 
Peter was the best argument for others. Luke, 
also, iu giving two accounts of this transaction 



1 Apostolic Age, pp. 104-107. 
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6 Upon the which when I had fastened mine eyes, I considered, and saw the 
fourfooted beasts of the earth' and wild beasts' and creeping things' and fowls 



a ' r< 
heaven. 



7 And I heard a iso a voice saying unto me, w'se 6 ,' Peter ; gSf and eat. 

8 But I said, Not so, Lord : for nothing common or unclean hath at; a e n v ^ r time en- 
tered into my mouth. 

9 But 'a 6 voice answered tiieeoMotof heaven, What God hath cleansed, 
"maS 11 not thou common. 

10 And this was done "Thrice 1 ? 3 : and all were drawn up again into heaven. 

nAnrl' hplinlrl immediately there were j.-)-. __ , already nome unto xi,,. "U^-ncia where I was, 
.tYllU. UoilOlU, forthwith WirCC men stood before tne nOUSe in which we were, 

having been sent from Gees-ft-re'S unto me. 

12 And 'the ffi bade me go with them, ilffilnSdistSfction? 1 '^!' "'these six bre- 
thren aiso accompanied me' ; and we entered into the man's 'house : 

13 And he Bh t e Yd ed us how he had seen ?& angel Btan din B in his house, whic al \d SSyiSS? sald 

unto him, Send men tQ j^^ ^ caUfor g^^ ^^ sumame ig p ete r ; 

14 "Who shall ^into thee words, whereby thou ^^^Xt^ffitfAa. 

15 And as I began to speak, the Holy Ghost fell on them, even 9 as on us at 
the beginning. 

16 rn^/r^emtoed 1 the word of the Lord, how that he said, ''John indeed bap- 
tized with water ; but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost. 

17 * Foras I much then as God gave un to them -the like gift as he did a i so unto us, whence 
"believed on the Lord Jesus Christ; *$* was I, w that I could withstand God? 

18 And h wnen they heard these things, they held their peace, "'and glorified God, 
saying, " Then ^Se^noiM^liaa GM z granted "repentance unto life. 



I ch. 15. 9. m ch. 10. 23, 45. n ch. 10. 22. o eh. 10. 2 & 16. 15, 31-34 & 18. 8. John 4. 53. p ch. 10. 44. 

q ch. 2. 4. r ch. 1. 5. Cp. oh. 19. 2. See Matt. 3. 11. s See ch. 10. 47. I See ch. 2. 38. u Bph. 1. 13. See 
ch. 10. 43. v Cp. Rom. 9. 20. w ch. 10. 47. See ch. 5. 39. x ch. 21. 20. y Cp. ch. 13. 47 & Matt. 8. 11. 

See ch. 10. 34, 35. z See ch. 5. 31. a Cp. 2 Cor. 7. 10. 

shows that he attached great significance to the (7) I bring you six good witnesses to confirm 

event. my statements. 

(1) God himself, the God of the Jews, directed III. THE CONCLUSION, ver. 17. Who believed 
Peter plainly to do what he did. Vers. 5-10. belongs both to them and to us. u In each case 

(2) He did this, first, by a vivid illustration the Holy Spirit was bestowed, and in each case 
while Peter was in a trance. Ver. 6. I consid- as a result of the preceding belief, and not as a 
ered, Karev6ovv, denoting " observation of exter- result of circumcision or of uncircumcision." 2 
nal objects issuing iii thought or action." 1 What was I, that I could withstand God? 

(3) God's own voice bade him go to Cornelius. "The Greek gives a complex question, Who was 
Ver. 12. Nothing doubting, fj.ii$\v$iaKpiv6iJ.Gvov, I? Able to withstand God? i. e., How was I, 
as in 10 : 20, having no hesitation as to duty. being such a one as I am, able to withstand ? " 8 
The R. V. has n^ev SiaKplvavra, making no'dis- No human power could resist the onward move- 
tinction between JBAV and Gentile. 1 ment of God. Peter must either oppose God him- 

(4) To confirm the fact that the matter was self, or yield obedience as he did. This also 
from God, a shining angel was sent to Cornelius, placed the same choice before the church. 



,vi,h- THE CHTOCH ACCEPT PETERS POSITION, 

out their becoming Jews. Ver. 15. ver - I**- 

(6) He sent the Holy Spirit upon these Gentile They held their peace. They were silenced 

disciples exactly as he had sent the Holy Spirit for a time. There was no answer to Peter's argu- 

on the Jewish disciples at Pentecost, making no ment from facts, and they ceased from their criti- 

distinction. Ver. 15. cisms. More than this they glorified God, for 

1 Kendall. 2 Knowling. 3 Plumptre. 
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19 They therefore that were scattered abroad upon the tribulation that arose about 
Ste'phSn travelled as far as p^nu/fa, and Qy'priis, and An'tl-och, ^akftlf the 

nrn-nrt tn n nn a ' 3n ' ; UHtO the Jews Only. 

w u JL ti tu iiuiicj save only to Jews. 

b oh. 8. 1, 4. 



it was a new manifestation of God's glory, his 
gracious love, his goodness and wisdom and power. 
So when Moses saw God's glory, it was his good- 
ness that passed before him, and he proclaimed, 
"I ... will be gracious to whom I will be gra- 
cious, and will shew mercy on whom I will shew 
mercy" (Ex.33: 18,19). 

Long had God shown mercy to Israel, but now 
the door was thrown wide open to the Gentiles, 
and God also to them had granted repentance 
unto life. So, like the angels in heaven, the 
church on earth "rejoiced over one sinner that 
repented." Glorified is in the imperfect tense, 
denoting continued and repeated action. It is 
probable that this was not a complete change in 
Jewish Christian thought, but only an isolated 
case, under special influences, and many on second 
thought were unconvinced, for there are traces 
of the old feeling in the subsequent history, and 
a few years later the question was decided in re- 
lation to Paul's missionary work. The action of 
the church was an onward movement. The Jews 
could live as Jews, and yet be Christians ; the 
Gentiles could be Christians and remain Gentiles. 
It was a movement toward Unity, Liberty, and 
Peace. 

PBACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. By this action 
God did not contradict what he had ordained 
before, or show any changeableness in God, but it 
was the natural and necessary result and outcome 
of his previous commands and ordinances. Thus a 
builder commands a scaffold to be put up around 
the house he is building. When the time comes, 
the same builder commands it to be taken away. 
The rules for the education of children are 
changed by the same authority which made 
them, when the children grow up into young 
men and women. 

2. The promises to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled by the very change which they thought 
was destroying them. They could not be fulfilled 
in their way by an outward Jewish kingdom, but 
only by a spiritual kingdom, in which the people 
inherited the promises by faith, through Jesus 
Christ. The acorn must burst its shell, and 
perish as an acorn, or never become an oak. It 
must take on new forms and rise up into the air 
and sunlight. The shell was intended to protect 
the seed till the time came for a further develop- 
ment, and then must be thrown aside. 

" Where the Vanguard camps to-day 
The Rear shall rest to-morrow." 



3. The action of Peter was exactly in accord- 
ance with the principle laid down in Matt. 9 : 14- 
17, where Jesus teaches that new wine requires 
new bottles ; and in Matt. 5 : 17, 18, where he 
says he came not to destroy, but to fulfil. 

4. In all changes the essential truth and life 
were preserved, a character and a life fitted for 
heaven, through believing in Christ. 

5. These perplexing questions were a part of 
the discipline and training of the church. They 
are so still. They keep the church awake and 
thinking. They keep it out of dulness and dead- 
ness. They train it in the virtues of kindly judg- 
ment and forbearance. Unrest, change, criticism 
of the past, are often a sign of fuller life, of spring- 
time, of growth. 

6. There will always be conservative and pro- 
gressive elements in the church, and both are 
needed. Only it is necessary that both sides 
should distinguish between the great underlying 
principles and the manifold forms in which those 
principles are expressed. The one essential thing 
is a devout and holy life, a Christian character, 
pious deeds, and faith in Jesus Christ as our Lord 
and Master. There may be great variations in 
doctrines, in tastes, in amusements, in forms of 
worship, and yet the Christian life flourish. Some 
things are right at one time, but wrong at an- 
other. 

FOUNDING OF THE FIRST GENTILE CHURCH ; 
AT ANTIOCH, vers. 19-21. 

19. Now, fuzv oSv, introducing a general state- 
ment, while the 8e, but, of ver. 20 marks a particu- 
lar instance. 1 

They which were scattered abroad, Siaffirapev- 
res, from Sid, thoroughly, everywhere, and ariretpta, 
to scatter seed, to sow, " derived from the quick, 
jerky motion of the hand." The thread of the 
narrative returns to the persecution described in 
Acts 8 : 1-4, in order to show a new line of influ- 
ence proceeding from that event. The authori- 
ties tried to blow out the gospel fire kindled by 
the Holy Spirit, but it only made it burn the 
brighter. They lashed the fire, but it only sent 
the sparks over the world. The wrath of man is 
made to praise God, and the Christian sings many 
of his sweetest songs to his enemies' harps, as the 
psalmist sang the 84th Psalm to the Gittite in- 
strument of music. As far as Phenice. Phoe- 
nicia, the strip of coast between the Mediterranean 
and the mountains of Lebanon, extending one 



See Kendall, note ou /xei> ovv. 
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20 But ttee were some of them, were men of Cy'prtis and Cy-re'ne, ^- when they 
were come to An'ti-5ch, spake unto the c oredwSiso, J preaching the Lord Jestis. 

21 And e the hand of the Lord was with them. : and a great number timt be- 
lieved and f turned unto the Lord. 



c See John 7. 35 & ch. 6. 1 (for mg.). 
/ch. 9. 35. 



d See ch. 5. 42. e ch. 13. 11. Luke 1. 60. Cp. PB. 80. 17 & 89. 21. 



hundred and twenty miles from a point a little 
below Tyre, northward to Beirut, from which, in 
the autumn of 1895, a railroad was opened to 
Damascus. Cyprus, a large island in the Medi- 
terranean, sixty miles from the Palestine coast. 
And Antioch, the most northern large city on the 
coast ; see below. Preaching the word to ... 
Jews only. According to the practice and feel- 
ings of the Jewish Christians when they left Jeru- 
salem. The new impulses broadening the church 
had not yet reached them (Acts 1:8). They be- 
gan at Jerusalem, but had not yet begun to prac- 
tise the rest of Christ's command. 

20. And, rather " but." Contrasting these 
with those who confined their labors to the Jews 
in ver. 19. Men of Cyprus. The island opposite 
Tarsus, which Paul had been making the head- 
quarters of his preaching for several years. And 
Gyrene. On the coast of Africa. These were 
Hellenists, Greek-speaking Jews, who, having 
lived abroad, were not so intensely Jewish as 
those who had always lived in Jerusalem, and 
they had been under the influence of the broad- 
minded Paul. Spake unto the Grecians. The 
best manuscripts have "E\\T)vas, Greeks, as in 
R. V., and this is clearly the correct reading. The 
New Testament uses Hellenistce (Grecians) to 
mean those Jews who had been abroad and spoke 
Greek ; but Hellenes (Greeks), for Gentiles who 
did not become Jewish proselytes. The contrast 
and the new departure lie in the fact that before 
this the disciples sought to convert to Jesus only 
the Jews (including the Grecians who were Jews), 
but now they began to preach to the Gentiles as 
such. 

21. The hand (the symbol of power and of 
work) of the Lord, the head of the church. Thus 
a great number believed. The Lord proved by 
his power in touching their hearts and renewing 
their lives that he wanted these people in his 
church. They were received apparently without 
contention or opposition, as the logical result of 
their believing and of the divine favor. This re- 
sult was more easy, because the Gentile influences 
were so much stronger than the Jewish. 

THE CITY OF ANTIOCH AS A MISSION FIELD. 
THE CITY. Antioch was so named by Seleucug 
Nikator, Alexander's greatest general, who built 
the city, 300 B. c., in memory of his father Anti- 



ochus. It was situated in western Syria on the 
river Orontes, sixteen miles from its mouth, as 
London is situated on the Thames. It was near 
the northeastern angle of the Mediterranean, and 
about three hundred miles north of Jerusalem. 
It was the capital of Syria at this time, the sea- 
port rival of Damascus on the desert. 

POPULATION. Gibbon estimates its population 
at this time at five hundred thousand, making it 
the third city in the Roman Empire, only Rome 
and Alexandria being greater. Three centuries 
later Chrysostom, the golden-mouthed preacher 
(a native of Antioch), estimated the population 
at two hundred thousand, besides children and 
slaves, and that half the population were Chris- 
tians. 

TRADE. It was the centre of an immense trade 
in almost all directions. Its ships sailed to every 
seaport of the Mediterranean. Its roads ran to- 
ward Asia Minor, toward Egypt, and toward the 
empires of the East. " It was the emporium of 
the commerce of the East, at which caravans from 
Persia and India were continually arriving." 

WEALTH. This trade brought in great wealth 
and luxury. The city abounded in beautiful 
buildings. "The principal street traversed the 
entire length of the city from east to west, a dis- 
tance of about four miles, having four parallel 
rows of columns, forming a broad road in the 
middle, open to the sky, and on each side a nar- 
rower covered way or portico. The road in the 
middle was laid with granite in the .time of An- 
toninus Pius." l The orator Libanius, a native 
of Antioch, who lived three hundred years later 
than St. Paul, boasts of its waterworks, baths, 
and fountains, and tells us that the streets of the 
city were lighted at night with public lamps. 

NATIONALITIES. The population was cosmo- 
politan ; Jews, Greeks, Syrians, Romans, and all 
nationalities, races, and languages, freemen and 
slaves, cultured and ignorant, wealthy and 
poverty-stricken, philosophers and debauchees. 
Wherever there was trade, thither the Jews were 
attracted, so that at this centre of trade there 
was naturally a large colony of Jews. 

MOKALS. " In such a mixed population, while 
art and literature could gain the praise of Cicero, 
vice as well as luxury made the city infamous 
as well as famous." 2 ' When the Roman satir- 
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ist Juvenal, 'writing' about this period of which 
we treat, would fain account for the excessive 
dissoluteness of morals which then prevailed at 
Rome, his explanation of it was that the man- 
ners of Antioch had invaded Borne and corrupted 
its ancient purity." * Juvenal's words are, " The 
Orontes flows into the Tiber," expressing how the 
vices, quacks, debaucheries, panders, dancing 
girls, and all the worthless rabble and dregs of 
dissipation and degradation of Antioch flowed 
into Rome and corrupted even Rome's corruption. 
Four or five miles from the city were the famous 
pleasure grounds of Daphne, known all over the 
world, where was a temple to Apollo and his 
colossal statue, "where, under the climate of 
Syria and the wealthy patronage of Rome, all 
that was beautiful in nature and art had created 
a sanctuary for a perpetual festival of vice." 2 
Daphne had become proverbial for its luxurious 
festivals, unbridled debauchery, and unnatural 
vices. "The temple and village were deeply 
bosomed in a thick grove of laurels and cypresses, 
which reached as far as a circumference of ten 
miles, and proved in the most sultry summers 
a cool and impenetrable shade. A thousand 
streams of the purest water, issuing from every 
hill, preserved the verdure of the earth and the 
temperature of the air ; the senses were gratified 
with harmonious sounds and aromatic odors ; and 
the peaceful grove was consecrated to health and 
joy, to luxury and love. The soldier and the 
philosopher wisely avoided the temptations of 
this sensual paradise, where pleasure, assuming 
the character of religion, imperceptibly dissolved 
the firmness of manly virtue." 8 

ITS STRATEGIC POSITION. As a basis for mis- 
sionary operations : (1) It was within easy, but not 
too easy, reach of Jerusalem ; it could keep in 
touch with the mother church without being tied 
by its conservatism. 

(2) It was on the borders of the heathen world. 

(3) It had trade and commerce with all nations. 

(4) There was abundant material on which to 
work. 

(5) The natural tendency of the people was 
aggressive and energetic. 

(6) Its population was made up of all races and 
languages, who would be in communication with 
their native lands. 

(7) It was a popular resort for travellers from 
all over the empire. 

REASONS WHY THIS CHUBCH GKEW STRONG. 
1. It was founded by strong, earnest, tested, de- 
voted, large-hearted, energetic men, men who 
had endured persecution for their Master's sake, 



who had resisted temptation, who had felt the 
power of the Holy Spirit. Such founders exert a 
mighty and enduring influence upon the commu- 
nity they found. 

2. The church was planted where it was most 
needed, and where there were always some who 
were repelled by the open immorality, and felt 
a heart-hunger for better and more satisfying 
things. The community could see the contrast 
between the earthly and the heavenly paradise, 
between the fruits that grow upon the upas tree 
of vice and those that grow upon the tree of life. 
There is apt to be less enthusiasm in a country 
where the gospel has so far gained its end that those 
outside the church have many of the Christian 
virtues and graces, and the shadow is so pervaded 
with light that the contrast with the sunshine is 
small compared with the contrast between mid- 
night and noonday. We see this often in temper- 
ance and other reforms. 

3. Another reason is found in the strong, ener- 
getic, active, wide-awake character of the inhab- 
itants, as shown in their trade, commerce, beauty 
of the city, and even in their vices. The soil in 
which thorns and weeds grow most luxuriantly is 
the very kind of soil in which fruitful vines and 
trees, when they take the place of these, flourish 
most abundantly. The great strong engine that 
has been drawing great trains on the wrong track 
in the wrong direction can pull just as great trains 
on the right road in the right direction. 

4. The best and strongest Christians often 
spring up and grow amid the worst corruption. 
Their very efforts to conquer the evil, and save 
others from it, strengthen their own character and 
faith. " It takes live fish to swim up stream." 

Christians here were like the three men in 
Nebuchadnezzar's fiery furnace, safe from the fire 
because the Son of God was with them. Or like 
the good monk in the legend of Basle, AV!IO was 
sent to hell ; but no fire could burn him and no 
evil spirit could torment him, because he carried 
heaven with him. 

5. The new development and enlargement was 
made by individuals, and not officially by the old 
leaders. It was made as an individual experi- 
ment. It is not at all probable that a vote of the 
church could have been obtained in advance, be- 
caiise they could not see clearly the result. But 
when the act was done, and the leaders saw that 
it was not only right, but the right could and 
would prevail, they favored it. A large part of 
the progress in the Christian church is still made 
in this way, and it is doubtless the best way. I 
know churches where probably the Christian 



1 Prof. Stokes. 

2 Conybeare and Howson. 

3 Gibbon. See his Decline and Fall, chaps, xxiii., 
xxiv. ; Kenan's The Apostles, xii., xiii. Lowin, in his 
Lifeand Epistles of St. Paul, andFavrar, in his St. Paul, 



chap, xvi., picture the wickedness of Antioch, and the 
scenes that met the apostles' eyes here. Lew Wallace's 
Jien-Hur, Book IV., chaps, i., ii., v., xii., and Book V., 
chap, xii., gives vivid descriptions of Autioch ill this 
nge. 
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22 AndtherScUc!min h gXm came u ft the ears of the church which was in Jeru- 
salem : and they sent forth Bar'na-bas' thatheBllould ? as far as An'ti-och; 

28 Who, when he wKme, and had seen "the grace of God, was glad: and he 
exhorted them all, that with A purpose of heart they would cleave unto the 
Lord': 

24 For he was a good man, and ''full of the Holy Ghost and of faith: and 
much people j was added unto the Lord. 

g ch. 13. 43 & 14. 26 & 20. 24, 32. Rom. 5. 15. 2 Cor. 6. 1. Eph. 3. 2, 7. Col. 1. 6. Tit. 2. 11. Heb. 12. 15. 1 Pet. 
5.12. Cp. ch. 4. 33 & 15. 40. A 2 Tim. 3. 10. ich. 6. 5. j ch. 5. 14. Cp. ver. 26. 



Endeavor movement would have been voted down 
if proposed at first to the body, but where that 
movement is probably unanimously commended 
and loved now. 

The largest individual liberty, and the smallest 
official interference, are one of the conditions of 
greatest progress. 

THE JERUSALEM CHURCH SENDS BARNA- 
BAS AS ITS DELEGATE TO ANTIOCH, vers. 
22-24. 

22. Then tidings of (the report concerning) 
these things came unto . . . Jerusalem. They 
were doubtless received with joy mingled with 
fears as to what the outcome might be. Some 
would be prepared for the new regime by the con- 
version of Cornelius and Peter's vision ; others 
would see in it impending disaster and the ruin of 
the new religion. The reports would necessarily 
be variant according to the persons through whom 
they came. 

Then the church at Jerusalem did a very wise 
and right thing: they sent forth Barnabas. (1) To 
learn the exact truth about the reports. (2) To 
prevent any abuses or discord from arising be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile converts, of which 
the sequel shows the real danger (Acts 15 : 1-25). 
The difficult question of eating together could not 
but arise. (3) To encourage the new disciples in 
everything that was good. (4) To warn them 
against error, if error there was. 

As far as Antioch. Implying that he visited 
other churches on the way. It would have been 
difficult to find a man in all the early church more 
adapted to this mission than was Barnabas. He 
was a man of unblemished character, of great 
wisdom, of ripe enthusiasm, and able to kindle 
enthusiasm. " An apathetic Christian is an ano- 
maly as incongruous in conception as a frozen 
sunbeam or a petrified flame." 

On the one hand, the church at home had per- 
fect confidence in him, in his judgment and his 
character. He was a Levite, and therefore would 
be especially bound to the laws and customs of 
the Jews, so as not to compromise them in any 
way. He had been very generous, selling some 
of his property for the benefit of the poor ; and 



even his name, Barnabas, had been given him by 
the apostles, because he was "a son of consola- 
tion," with power to .comfort and exhort (Acts 4: 
36, 37). He was full of the Holy Spirit. 

On the other hand, he was a native of Cyprus, 
only sixty miles from Antioch, and was familiar 
with the place and the people. He was a friend 
and acquaintance of those who had gone there 
from Jerusalem, some of them also being from 
Cyprus. And as a Grecian Jew, he would natu- 
rally be in sympathy with the new movement, and 
would be welcomed by the Christians of Antioch 
of both parties. 

23. When he came, and had seen the grace of 
God, as shown in the converts, their changed 
character, their numbers, their good deeds. There 
were doubtless many imperfections in these dis- 
ciples, but that which shone brightest and was 
seen first was what the grace of God had wrought 
in them ; as when we look at a black coal or a 
piece of glass in the sunshine, it is the shining 
rays that we see first and most. 

Barnabas saw the evil in Antioch, but his gaze 
was fixed on the grace of God delivering from 
such evil ; just as in a battle for a noble cause, our 
hearts dwell on the heroism and faith and cour- 
age more than on the bloodshed and pain. 

Was glad. One test of character is what a 
person rejoices in. There is nothing worthier of 
great joy than the conversion of men : (1) joy at 
their deliverance from sin; (2) at their escape 
from the awful punishment of sin ; (3) joy for 
the great blessings to which they are saved ; (4) 
joy for the good influences they may exert ; (5) 
joy for the new stars in the crown of our Re- 
deemer. 

Exhorted them all, iropeKaAei. The word is 
the same as that from which the Holy Spirit, 
the Comforter, is named. It means much more 
than exhort or comfort. He strengthened, en- 
couraged, stimulated them by his gift of elo- 
quence. That with purpose of heart. With 
the will and affections, the whole choice of the 
soul. They would cleave unto the Lord. Ken- 
dall translates, " cleave to their purpose of heart 
in the Lord." The only way to stand firm and 
strong amid the many temptations of life, and to 
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Then departed Barnabas 
And lie went forth 



'aria for to seek 
SUS to seek for 



26 And when he had found him, he brought him unto An'tl-och. And it 
came to pass, that ev enfor a whole year they ^wggSffldtowtuIr with the church, 
and taught much people 1 ; anaulat the disciples were called ' Christians first in 
Antioch. 

k ch. 9. 30. / ch. 26. 28. 1 Pet. 4. 16. 



hold on to the end, is by cleaving to the Lord, as 
the branch to the vine. 

24. For he was a good man. Not merely 
honest and upright, but generous, kindly, loving, 
conciliating. This was shown in his joy that 
Gentiles were converted as well as Jews, and 
through others as well as himself. He had the 
beauty of holiness, the graces of religion. Full 
of the Holy Ghost, He lived in the Spirit, and 
was endowed with power by the Spirit. And of 
faith. Perfect trust in the Lord, perfect confi- 
dence that Jesus was the Messiah ; perfect devo- 
tion to his cause. He preached what he most 
heartily believed. And much people was added 
unto the Lord. Through the labors of such a 
good man All his exhortations had the power of 
a good man behind them. As Bp. Phillips Brooks 
once said, the best part of a sermon is the man 
behind it. 

PAUL COMES TO ANTIOCH TO AID THE 
CHURCH, vers. 25, 26. 

25. Then departed Barnabas. (1) The great 
success of Barnabas brought more work than he 
could do alone, more open doors than he could 
enter, more opportunities than he could use. The 
fields were white to the harvest, and the laborers 
were few. (2) There was need of counsel and 
great wisdom to guide the new church aright, 
especially as there were two elements in the 
church. (3) There was need of another element, 
of instruction and training in doctrine, than Bar- 
nabas' special talents would provide. And Bar- 
nabas was wise enough to see this, and good 
enough to provide for it. To Tarsus, for to seek 
Saul, avafyiTytrai, to seek or hunt up, avd, denoting 
repetition. The word suggests that Barnabas had 
some difficulty in "finding Paul. 

"Luke in 9: 30 mentions that Saul was sent 
away to Tarsus ; and he now takes up the thread 
from that point. . . . He implies that the reader 
must understand Tarsus to have been Saul's head- 
quarters during the intervening period." 1 See, 
also, Paul's own statement in Gal. 1 : 21, 22. 

It was during these years that Paul had the 
visions and revelations spoken of in 2 Cor. 12: 
1-5, which may have prepared him for his great 
work. 2 Corinthians was written A. D. 5(5-58, and 
the revelations occurred more than fourteen years 
before, or in 42 or 43. 



26. A whole year V: ey ( Barnabas and Paul) as- 
sembled themselves with the church, crwaxOri- 
vai ev ry. Kendall holds that the Iv, in, is fatal 
to this Tendering, and that the phrase means that 
Barnabas and Saul were brought together for a year 
in intimate association, as a providential prepara- 
tion for their joint mission. Hort, Wendt, and 
others give to the phrase the meaning " were 
hospitably received in the church." And taught. 
The young church, just delivered from heathen- 
ism, had especial need of instruction. 

NOTE the true Christian spirit in this whole 
movement. Two opposite tendencies of mind 
worked together, because both were needed in the 
training of that young church, as in every church 
to-day. Barnabas was full of heart, of enthu- 
siasm, of appeal to the feelings, of inspiration, of 
help for the poor,. of comfort for the afflicted, of 
encouragement for the weak. He, equally with 
Paul, held the truth and loved the truth, but his 
mind worked in a very different manner. Paul 
was logical, though it was logic on fire. He rea- 
soned out everything, he was educated and trained 
in the truth. He was enthusiastic, but he never 
abandoned himself to his enthusiasm. Each sup- 
plemented the other. More people would be 
reached by each than by either one alone. They 
needed the mutual influence of one upon the other ; 
and they were good enough and great enough to 
recognize each the good qualities in the other. 

The disciples were called Christians first in 
Antioch. Not by the disciples themselves, for it 
is not used by them of one another during the 
apostolic age, but brethren, saints, disciples, " of 
the Way," elect. The only case of its use in the 
New Testament is in 1 Peter 4 : 16, where it is 
spoken from the point of view of the persecutor, 
as the name of a criminal paralleled with murderer . 
and thief. 

Nor was it given by the Jews, for they would 
not use their Messianic title in such a connection, 
but spoke of the disciples as Nazarenes, this sect. 
It was doubtless given by the heathen population 
of Antioch, to distinguish the members of this 
new religion from the Jews. There were so many 
Gentile converts in the Christian body that it was 
not sufficiently distinctive to regard them as a 
sect of the Jews. It was necessary to give them 
a separate name since they had become an inde- 
pendent community. " The keen-witted popula- 
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27 &Sw in these days tuere came down '" prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch. ' 

28 And there stood up one of them named " Ag'a-bus, and signified by the 
iFpfrit that there should be * a great dea fa^info u $r out all the world: which came to 
pass in the days of * Clau'di-us. Coe/8ar - 

m See ch. 13. 1. n ch. 21. 10. o See oh. 2. 18 & 8. 29. p Matt. 24. 7. q ch. 18. 2. 



tion of Antioch, already famous for their bestowal 
of nicknames" (Knowling), first used the name 
" as popular slang " (Ramsay), derived from the 
frequent use of " Christ" in preaching and con- 
versation. "It soon came to be used with a 
contemptuous signification, equivalent almost to 
malefactor. Christ was crucified as a criminal. 
Christians found so much to oppose in heathen 
social life that they became unpopular as self- 
constituted censors, and caused divisions in fami- 
lies, so that hatred led to slander and charges of 



imaginary crimes 



"i 



So "Methodist" and "Puritan" were names 
first given in ridicule, and then transfigured by 
those who bore them. 

Were called (xpij^arlffai.) meant originally to 
transact business, and later, to bear a name, used in 
business transactions, a firm name, as not a few 
of our names originated, such as John the Smith, 
Peter the Cooper, James the Carpenter. The 
special characteristic of the disciples was that 
they belonged to Christ. Dr. Cox suggests that 
the word was applied' to Christians as making 
Christianity the daily business of their lives. This 
is true, but, as Professor Vincent says, it is forced 
as a deduction from this word. 

Christians, XpiffTiavofa. Christ, with the termi- 
nation ianos. This termination was frequent in 
Latin throughout the Empire, "but whether 
derived from the Latin or t not, the termination 
became common enough in Greek, and therefore 
there is no necessity to ascribe the name Chris- 
tianas to a Roman origin." 2 Later Christianos 
was modified to Chrestianos (both words being 
pronounced alike). The latter means useful, help- 
ful, and is found on some inscriptions. One very 
like it, but imperfect, has been found in Pompeii. 
" To the formation of this word each of the 
three leading nations of earth made a. contribu- 
tion. The thought is Jewish, denoting ' The 
Anointed One ; ' the root, Christ, is Greek ; the 
termination, ianoi, is Latin. Thus, in the provi- 
dence of God, the same three nations whose differ- 
ing dialects proclaimed above the cross, ' Jesus, 
the King of the Jews,' now unite in forming a 
word which for all time shall be applied to those 
who follow Christ." 3 



PKACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. It is good to 
have many names for Christians, as they had in 
the apostolic church, to keep before our minds 
the high and broad ideal of the Christian life. 
Christians are also disciples (learners), saints, 
brethren, elect, walking in the Way. 

2. It is the Christian's privilege and duty to 
live up to his names, " that that may not be 
said to us, which Alexander Brave said to a 
soldier of his own name, that was noted for a 
coward, 'Either change thy name or mend thy 
manners.' " * 

3. This name was a witness to the preaching 
and teaching of the church. Christ was the 
centre of all. He was all and in all. Earnest 
Christianity has always been Christocentric. All 
doctrines, all influences, all history even, circle 
around the cross of Christ, as astronomers used 
to say that all the stars and constellations are 
circling around the star Alcyone in the Pleiades. 

4. Christian was the family name of the dis- 
ciples, that bound them all together in one, while 
they also had their own individual names. 
" Many as the waves, but one as the sea." 

ANTIOCH SENDS RELIEF TO JERUSALEM, 

vers. 27-30. 

27. And in these days, while Barnabas and 
Saul were aiding the church at Antioch. 

Came (down ; it was always down from Jerusa- 
lem) prophets, irpo^rai, from <pi)i.i, to speak, and 
irp6, before, forth, for ; hence, those who speak forth, 
announce publicly, a message given them ; or, with 
reference to time, speak beforehand, announcing 
what is future ; or speak for, in behalf of, instead 
of, as interpreters of the divine will, the bringers 
of a divine message. The prophet is aforth-teller 
and also may be a foreteller. The essential idea 
is that of delivering a message from God, whether 
it be for the present needs or the future. 

From Jerusalem, whether driven by persecu- 
tion, or as travelling evangelists to see and aid 
the cause at Antioch. 

28. Agabus. Nothing is known about him 
beyond what is told here, and a symbolic prophecy 
some years later concerning Paul (21 : 10) at 
Ca3sarea. 



* See S. G-. Gaylord's excellent article in Hastings' Sib. 
Die. Compare Alcibiades the Just. 

2 Hastings' Bib. Die. This is the answer to those who 
insist that Luke is inaccurate here, because the termina- 



tion being Latin, the title must have had its origin in 
Rome and not in Antioch. 

3 Monday Club Sermons, 

4 Matthew Henry. 
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29 And the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined r to send 
relief unto the s brethren Tffi 1 dwelt in Ju-dse'S : 

30 'Which also they did, SSg it to "the elders by the Sf of Bar'na-bas and 
Saul. 

r Cp. oh. 24. 17 & Koui. 15. 26. s ver. 1. t ch. 12. 25. u ch. 14. 23 & 15^)2, 4, 6 & 16. 4 & 20. 17 & 21. 18. 
1 Tim. 5. 17, 10. Tit. 1. 5. James 5. 14. 2 John 1. 3 John 1. 

There should be great dearth, famine, 
throughout all the world, SA.IJJ/TV owcou/teVrji/, 
the whole inhabited world, the Roman Empire. 
" This statement has been misinterpreted to im- 
ply that harvests failed and a famine ensued in 
every part of the whole world at exactly the same 
time." " The famine seems to me to be singu- 
larly well attested, considering the scantiness of 
evidence for this period. Suetonius alludes to 
assiduce sterilitates causing famine prices under 
Claudius, while Dion Cassius and Tacitus speak 
of two famines in Rome ; and famine in Rome 
implied dearth in the great corn-growing coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean ; Eusebius mentions 
famine in Greece, and an inscription perhaps re- 
fers to famine in Asia Minor. Thus widespread 
dearth over the Roman world is fully attested 
independently." 

"Dr. Schiirer (who regards Luke's statement 
as unhistorical) seems to require a distinct state- 
ment that a famine took place in the same year 
all over Europe, Asia, and Africa. But that is 
too hard on Luke, for he merely says that famine 
occurred over the whole (civilized) world in the 
time of Claudius. Of course the year varied in 
different lands." 1 

Which came to pass in the days of Claudius 
Csssar, not immediately, but some time during 
his reign, A. r>. 41-54. The famine probably oc- 
curred in Judaea A. D. 44-4G. The Syrian queen 
Helena of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was 
then in Jerusalem, imported corn and figs from 
Egypt and Cyprus, which she distributed among 
the people to save them from starvation. 2 

29. The disciples. The narrative is now car- 
ried beyond the time of the next chapter to com- 
plete the story. 

Determined to send relief. The prophecy of 
the famine was made in order to give the dis- 
ciples time to collect money and food in advance 
of the need. They believed the prophet, and 
proceeded to prepare the relief. This would re- 
quire some time, ' ' for it would have shown crim- 
inal incapacity to send gold to a starving city," 
and they -must purchase supplies, as Sir Richard 
Wallace did in relieving the famine in Paris after 
the siege; and transport was difficult. "The 
money was probably collected by weekly contri- 




CAESAR. (Bust in the Vatican.) 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

bntions, for the congregation was not rich, and 
coin was not plentiful in Syrian cities." 8 
30. Which also they did, after the famine had 



1 Prof. Ramsay, St. Paul, 48-50 ; Was Christ born in 
Bethlehem? 251, 252. See Suetonius, Claudius, IS ; Taci- 
tus, Annot., XJI., 43; Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 2, 5; 



Dion Cassius, IX. p. 949 ; Eusebius, Ecclesiastical Hist. 
2:8. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 2, 6 ; and 5, 2, 

s Ramsay, St. Paul, 50. 
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27 :\ow in these clays ii, ( . re came ,! '" prophets from Jerusalem unto Antioch. " 

28 And there stood up one of them named " Ag'a-bus, and signified by the 
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tion of Antioch, already famous for their bestowal 
of nicknames" (Knowling), first used the name 
" as popular slang " (llamsay), derived from the 
frequent use of " Christ" in preaching' and con- 
versation. "It soon came to be used with a 
contemptuous signification, equivalent almost to 
malefactor. Christ was crucified as a criminal. 
Christians found so much to oppose in heathen 
social life that they became unpopular as self- 
constituted censors, and caused divisions in fami- 
lies, so that hatred led to slander and charges of 
imaginary crimes." 1 

So "Methodist" and " Puritan " were names 
first given in ridicule, and then transfigured by 
those who bore them. 

Were called (xpTHJ-aritrai) meant originally to 
transact business, and later, to bear a name, used in 
business transactions, a firm name, as not a few 
of our names originated, such as John the Smith, 
Peter the Cooper, James the Carpenter. The 
special characteristic of the disciples was that 
they belonged to Christ. Dr. Cox suggests that 
the word was applied to Christians as making 
Christianity the daily business of their lives. This 
is true, but, as Professor Vincent says, it is forced 
as a deduction from this word. 

Christians, Xpia-navovs. Christ, with the termi- 
nation ianos. This termination was frequent in 
Latin throughout the Empire, "but whether 
derived from the Latin or .not, the termination 
became common enough in Greek, and therefore 
there is no necessity to ascribe the name Chris- 
tianas to a Human origin." 2 Later Christianos 
was modified to Chrestianos (both words being 
pronounced alike). The latter means useful, help- 
ful, and is found on some inscriptions. One very 
like it, but imperfect, has been found in Pompeii. 
" To the formation of this word each of the 
three leading nations of earth made a contribu- 
tion. The thouyht is Jewish, denoting ' The 
Anointed One ; ' the root, Christ, is Greek ; the 
termination, ianoi, is Latin. Thus, in the provi- 
dence of God, the same three nations whose differ- 
ing dialects proclaimed above the cross, ' Jesus, 
the King of the Jews,' now unite in forming a 
word which for all time shall be applied to those 
who follow Christ." a 



PltACTJCAL fSUGOKSTIONS. 1. It is good to 

have many names for Christians, as they had in 
the apostolic church, to keep before our minds 
the high and broad ideal of the Christian life. 
Christians are also disciples (learners), saints, 
brethren, elect, walking in the Way. 

2. It is the Christian's privilege and duty to 
live up to his names, "that that may not be 
said to us, which Alexander lirave said to a 
soldier of his own name, that was noted for a 
coward, ' Either change thy name or mend thy 
manners.' " * 

'3. This name was a witness to the preaching 
and teaching of the church. Christ was the 
centre of all. He was all and in all. Earnest 
Christianity has always been Christocentric. All 
doctrines, all influences, all history even, circle 
around the cross of Christ, as astronomers used 
to say that all the stars and constellations are 
circling around the star Alcyone in the Pleiades. 

4. Christian was the family name of the dis- 
ciples, that bound them all together in one, while 
they also had their own individual names. 
"Many as the waves, but one as the sea." 

ANTIOCH SENDS RELIEF TO JERUSALEM, 

vers. 27-iiO. 

27. And in these days, while Barnabas and 
Saul were aiding the church at Antioch. 

Came (down ; it was always down from Jerusa- 
lem) prophets, 7rpo</>?jTu, from (py/jit, to speak, and 
irp6, before, forth, for ; hence, those -w\\u speak forth, 
announce publicly, a message given them ; or, with 
reference to time, speak beforehand, announcing 
what is future ; or speak for, in behalf of, instead 
of, as interpreters of the divine will, the bringors 
of a divine message. The prophet is nforth-te/ler 
and also may be a foreteller. The essential idea 
is that of delivering a message from God, whether 
it be for the present needs or the future. 

From Jerusalem, whether driven by persecu- 
tion, or as travelling evangelists to see and aid 
the cause at Antioch. 

28. Agabus. Nothing is known aboxit him 
beyond what is told here, and a symbolic prophecy 
somo years later concerning Paul (21 : 10) at 
CiBsarea. 



1 See S. G. Gaylovd's excellent article in Hastings' Rib. 
Die. Compare Aluibiades the Just. 

2 Hastings' liib. Die. This is the answer to those who 
insist that Luke is inaccurate here, because the termina- 



tion being Livtin, the title must have had its origin in 
Rome and not; in Antioch. 

a Mondni/ Club Sermons. 

4 Jlattliew Henry. 
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29 Am" the disciples, every man according to his ability, determined ''to send 
relief unto the * brethren "'ilia 1 dwelt in Ju-dse'a : 

80 ' Which also they did, l ^$$ it to " the elders by the 'ffia of Bar'nii-bas and 
Saul. 

/ Op. cli. 24. 17 & Rom. 15. 20. s ver. 1. t ch. 12. 25. u ch. 14. 23 & 15^,8, 4, G & 1C. 4 & 20. 17 & 21. 18. 
1 Tim. 5. 17, 11). Tit. 1.5. James 5. 14. 2 John 1. 3 John 1. 

There should be great dearth, famine, 
throughout all the world, '6\t)v r^v OIKOV^VIIV, 
the whole inhabited ivorld, the Roman Empire. 
" This statement has been misinterpreted to im- 
ply that harvests failed and a famine ensued in 
every part of the whole world at exactly the same 
time." u The famine seems to me to he singu- 
larly well attested, considering the scantiness of 
evidence for this period. Suetonius alludes to 
assidiue sterilitates causing famine prices under 
Claudius, while Dion Cassius and Tacitus speak 
of two famines in Home ; and famine in Home 
implied dearth in the great corn-growing coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean ; Eusebius mentions 
famine in Greece, and an inscription perhaps re- 
fers to famine in Asia Minor. Thus widespread 
dearth over the Roman world is fully attested 
independently." 

" Dr. Schiirer (who regards Luke's statement 
as unhistorical) seems to require a distinct state- 
ment that a famine took place in the same year 
all over Europe, Asia, and Africa. But that is 
too hard on Luke, for he merely says that famine 
occurred over the whole (civilized) world in the 
time of Claudius. Of course the year varied in 
different lands." 1 

Which came to pass in the days of Claudius 
Csesar, not immediately, but some time during 
his reign, A. r>. 41-54. The famine probably oc- 
curred in Jud;ea A. r>. 44-4(1. The Syrian queen 
Helena of Adiabene, a Jewish proselyte who was 
then in Jerusalem, imported corn and figs from 
Egypt and Cyprus, which she distributed among 
the people to save them from starvation. - 

29. The disciples. The narrative is now car- 
ried beyond the time of the next chapter to com- 
plete the story. 

Determined to send relief. The prophecy of 
the famine was made in order to give the dis- 
ciples time to collect money and food in advance 
of the need. They believed the prophet, and 
proceeded to prepare the relief. This would re- 
quire some time, "for it would have shown crim- 
inal incapacity to send gold to a starving city," 
and they-must purchase supplies, as Sir Richard 
Wallace did in relieving the famine in Paris after 
the siege; and transport was difficult. "The 
money was probably collected by weekly c-ontri- 




CLAUDIUS C/ESAR. (Bust in the Vatican.) 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

butions, for the congregation was not rich, and 
coin was not plentiful in Syrian cities." 3 
30. Which also they did, after the famine had 



1 Prof. Ramsay, St. Paul, 4S-50 ; Was Christ hnrn in 
Jietttlehcm ? 251, 252. See Suetonius, Claudius, 18 ; Taci- 
tus, Aimot., XII., 43; Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 2, 5; 



Dion Cassius, IX. p. 94i) ; Eusobius, Ecclesiastical Hist. 
2 : 8. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 2,0; and 5, 2. 

s Ramsay, St. Paid, 50. 
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begun, and after the persecution by Herod, and 
Herod's death in A. D. 44. Most of the early 
Christians at Jerusalem were probably poor ; and 




COIN OP CLAUDIUS. 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

the persecutions would be most likely to drive 
away those best able to support themselves. By 
the hands of Barnabas and Saul. This was 
Paul's second visit to Jerusalem. If this took 




COIN OP CLAUDIUS. 

Thought by some to refer to the great famine. Obverse : 
Ti. Claudius Coesar Aug., with a hand holding a pair of 
scales with the letters P. N. R. (Pondus Mummi Ro- 
mani). Reverse: Cos. II. (consul second time) Pon. 
M. Tr. P. Imp. P. P. S. C. (= Senatus consulto). Lewin, 
from British Museum. 

place in A. D. 44, as Lightf oot, Hort, Kendall, and 
others maintain, at the time of the Herodian 
persecution, Kendall may be right in saying that 



becoming aware of the danger, they "hurried 
away as soon as they had placed their alms in the 
hands of the elders without even seeing the 
twelve." Ramsay, by putting this visit in A. D. 
45 or 46, avoids * this difficulty. He, differing 
from most others, regards it as the same visit as 
that described in Gal. 2 : 1-10. McGiffert regards 
this visit as the same one described in Acts 15 as 
well as in Gal. 2. 1 

This distribution, by the hands of the leaders 
in the Gentile church, of the bounty gathered in 
Antioch, would make a most favorable impres- 
sion. It was an expression of gratitude for the 




COIN OP CLAUDIUS. 

Fr. British Museum. Thought to refer to the famine. 
Obverse : Ti. Claudius Caesar Aug., with emblem of a 
bushel. Reverse : Cos. Des. It. (consul designated the 
second time) Pon. M. Tr. P. Imp. 

spiritual favors received. It would bring the 
churches together in brotherly love. It would 
tend to dissipate any prejudices or fears the Jews 
may have entertained. It would show that the 
gospel produced the same fruits among Gentile 
believers as it had produced in the Jerusalem dis- 
ciples. It was a means of grace and spiritual 
growth to the church at Antioch. 



1 See Apostolic Age, on the chronological order in- 
volved in the two views of the date. See Ramsay's St. 
Pawl, 48-69 ; The Expositor for Feb. and March, 1896 ; 



Hort's Judaislio Christianity, 61 ; Lightfoot on Gala- 
tians, 124, note. 
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CHAPTER 12. 
THE HERODIAN PERSECUTION. JAMES AND PETER. 



JAMES, 
vers. 1, 2. 



PETER, 
vers. 3-17. 



HEROD, 
vers. 18-23. 

PAUL 
and 

BARNABAS, 
vers. 24, 25. 



( Herod Agrippa. 

) Persecution at Jerusalem. 



i 



Martyrdom of the Apostle James. 



Peter thrown into prison. 

The church makes unceasing prayer for him. 
i The prayer answered.- Peter released by an angel. 
I How the answer was received. 

( Astonishment at the deliverance. 
J Punishment of the prison keepers. 
( Death of Herod at Csesarea. 

The Word of God multiplies. 
Mission of Barnabas and Saul. 
They return to Antioch. 
. John Mark goes with them. 



A. D. 44. 
March. 

A. D. 44. 
Early in April. 
The Passover was 
April 1-8. 

A. D. 44. 
Last of April. 



TIME, 
A. D. 46. 



1 Now about that time Her'od the king 
of the church. 



8tr ^uf ed forth 



hands to aTmct certain 



THE MARTYRDOM OF THE APOSTLE JAMES, 

vers. 1, 2. 

1. Now about that time. During the events 
occurring in Antioch. It was the spring of A. r>. 
44, on which date authorities agree. Herod, 
Agrippa I. 

It is well to keep in mind the four Herods most 
intimately connected with the gospel history : 

1. Herod the Great, the founder of the family, 
was the murderer of the innocents at Bethlehem. 





COIN OP HEKOD AGIUPPA. 
From Oxford Bible, by per. 

He died the spring after the birth of Jesus, 
B. o. 4. 

2. Herod Antipas, his son (B. c. 4-A. D. 39), was 
the Herod who murdered John the Baptist. 

3. Herod, Agrippa I., grandson of Herod the 
Great, was the king who murdered the Apostle 
James (A. D. 37-44). 

4. Herod Agrippa II., before whom Paul de- 



fended himself. (Acts 26: 28.) "I know a vol- 
ume of sermons by a preacher of no small celeb- 
rity, in which the dying terrors of Herod (Agrippa 
I.) when ' eaten of worms,' in the book of Acts, 
are traced to his remorse of conscience for the 
murder of John the Baptist, in the Gospels " (by 
Herod Antipas, his uncle). 1 " 

Herod the king. "Born in B.C. 10 and edu- 
cated in his early life in Rome, he rose from a 
rash adventurer to good fortune and high position, 
first through the friendship of Caligula and after- 
wards of Claudius. He united under his own 
sway the entire empire of his grandfather, Herod 
the Great." 2 

Claudius Caesar began to reign A. D. 41. His 
mother Avittily called him " the outline of a man 
which had not been filled up." He did not at- 
tempt to force the Jews to worship him, nor to set 
up his statue in the temple. Plerod Agrippa, a 
Jew in part by descent, a " scapegrace adven- 
turer," "a fugitive bankrupt," hud helped 
Claudius to be accepted as emperor, and saved 
him from a violent death. In return the new em- 
peror showered favors upon Herod and made him 
king. He reigned only about three years. 

" There was no portion of time for thirty years 
before, or ever afterwards, in which there was a 
king at Jerusalem, a person exercising that 
authority in Judea, or to whom that title could 



1 Leonard W. Bacon, D. D. See The Herods, by Far- 
rar; Joseplms, Anliq. 18 : G; 19: 8,9; Schurer'a Jeivish 
People in the Time of Christ, 1st div., vol. ii. pp. 150-1G5. 



The pathetic story of Horod in connection with the Feast 
of Tabernacles (A. D. 41) is told by Farrar, p. 179, aud 
Schurer, p. 150. - Knowling. 
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12 : 2-4. 



2 And he killed " James the brother of John w with the sword. 

3 And 1 3gg? e he saw that * it pleased the Jews, he proceeded urther to S Peter 

nlnr\ (Then were v the days of unleavened bread.) 
cllbO. And those were the days of unleavened bread. 

4 And when he had app t r S ded him, he put gfig in * prison, and delivered } A to 
four a quaternions of soldiers to g k u e ara him ; intending after tne E paBsover to bring 
him forth to the people. 

v Matt. 4. 21 & 20. 23. w Heb. 11. 37. x Op. ch. 24. 27 & 25. 9. y ch. 20. 6. Ex. 12. 14, 15 & 23. 16. z See 
Luke 21. 12. a Cp. John 19. 23. 



be applied, except the last three years of Herod's 
life, within which period the transaction here re- 
corded took place." * 

The policy of Herod was to curry favor with 
the Jews in every way (ver. 3). He hung in the 
temple as a votive offering the gold chain the 
Emperor Caligula had given him. He lived in 
Jerusalem, and punctually observed the tradi- 
tions of the fathers, and secured the fervent loy- 
alty of the Pharisees. At the feast of tabernacles 
in 41 he took the readers' stand and read the 
whole book of Deuteronomy aloud, "bursting 
into tears as if quite overcome when he reached 
the words, ' Thou mayest not set a stranger over 
thee, who is not thy brother.' " He feared that 
because he had Edomite blood in his veins he 
might incur the hatred his grandfather Herod the 
Great had borne, and took this way to gain the 
political favor of the Jews who cried out, " Don't 
weep, Agrippa, thou art our brother." 

In pursuance of this policy he stretched forth 
his hands to vex, /ca/c<rai, to do evil (/ca/crfs) or 
injury to, to oppress, to maltreat. Vex is used in 
the old English sense of torment, oppress (not in the 
signification of petty annoyances which modern 
usage gives to the word). To vex certain of the 
church. Because the Jews were intensely op- 
posed to them, all the more because of their rapid 
growth. 

2. And he killed James the brother of John 
with the sword. James was the son of Zebedee. 
He was one of the first disciples of Jesus, and 
with John and Peter was one of the most ad- 
vanced and favored of his followers. These three 
were admitted to the death chamber in Jairus' 
house, to the Mount of Transfiguration, and to 
the nearest place in the Garden of Gethsemane. 
He, with John, was ambitious to be nearest Jesus 
in his kingdom, and felt sure that he could drink 
of the same cup of suffering as his Master (Matt. 
20 : 20-24), and his death shows that he stood the 
test. He, with his brother John, was named by 
Jesus " Boanerges," a son of thunder, probably 
on account of his fiery, impetuous disposition, and 
perhaps his burning eloquence. It was this promi- 
nence and activity in the cause that probably led 
Herod to select him for his first victim. 



. A touching tradition concerning his martyrdom 
is given by Eusebius. 2 " The messenger who led 
him to the judgment seat, beholding his witness, 
was moved to confess himself a Christian. Both 
were therefore led away, says he, and on the road 
(to execution) he asked forgiveness from James. 
And he, having considered for a little, said ' Peace 
be to thee,' and he kissed him tenderly. And 
thus both were beheaded together." 

THE IMPRISONMENT OF PETER, vers. 3, 4. 

3. Because he saw it pleased the Jews, accord- 
ing to his character and policy as stated above. 

He proceeded further to take, to seize, to 
arrest Peter also. Herod Agrippa had the 
reputation of mildness and gentleness ; but such 
a nature would not prevent him from persecuting 
Christians. Some of the greatest persecutors 
have been mild and gentle men. The man who 
" ordered a fight between fourteen hundred gladi- 
ators, whom he hypocritically declared criminals, 
requiring them to continue the combat till all were 
killed," 8 to please the populace, would not hesi- 
tate to kill an apostle to gain popularity with the 
Jewish leaders. Days of unleavened bread. The 
Passover feast, April 1-8 of the year 44. 

4. And when he had apprehended him, Kal 
iridffas. " Kal, and, lays stress on a delay of the 
actual arrest for some time after the order had 
been given." ..." Probably Peter had concealed 
himself after the execution of James, but ven- 
tured forth to the feast relying on the sacredness 
of the season, and so gave Herod's officers oppor- 
tunity to arrest him." * 

Put him in prison. "The military priso'n 
within the fortress of Antonia, which was also 
the residence of King Herod in Jerusalem." 4 
(See pictures of Antonia, at ch. 22 : 24, and in con- 
nection with the temple, at ch. 21 : 28-36.) De- 
livered him to four quaternions of soldiers. A 
quaternion is a band of four soldiers on guard at 
one time, two within, one on each side of Peter, 
bound one to each of his arms with chains, a third 
posted outside the door, and a fourth in the pas- 
sage leading to the outside gate. The guard was 
relieved every three hours, at each of the watches 
night and day. All this besides prison doors and 



Paley, Horse Pauttnoe. 



2 Eccl. Hist., 2 : 9. 



3 Josephus, 19 : 9, 5. 



Kendall. 
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5 Peter therefore was kept in the prison : but prayer was made Wit eani t e8ti a y 8lng of 
6 the church unto God for him. 

a 2 Cor. 1. 11. Eph. 6. 18. 



great iron gates, belonging to the strongest gov- 
ernment on earth. Escape was humanly impossi- 
ble. Peter had once escaped from the prison of 
the Sanhedrim (Acts 6 : 19), and they did not in- 




A QUATERNION OP ROMAN SOLDIERS. From the Arch of 
Constautiue. 

From Dr. Davis' Bible Dictionary, by per. 



tend that he should get away again. Intending 
after Easter (that is, the Passover) to bring him 
forth, to sentence him to death before the peo- 
ple. He would not execute him during the Pass- 
over festival, because that would offend the Jews 
whom he wished to please. 

PETER DELIVERED PROM PRISON IN AN- 
SWER TO PRATER, vers. 5-11. 

5. Peter therefore was kept in prison for 
some days, so that there was a possibility of re- 
lease, by divine interference through a miracle, 
or through a change in Herod's purpose. " In 
ver. 5 there is a pitched battle. Read it : ' Peter 
therefore was kept in prison : ' there is one side 
of the fight ; after the colon ' but prayer was 
made without ceasing of the church unto God for 
him.' Now for the shock of arms I Who wins ? 
Prayer always wins." l But prayer was made. 
According to Christ's promise to prayer, with the 
emphasis on united prayer. They would have 
acted as well as prayed, if there was anything 
they could do. But " man's extremity is God's 
opportunity." Prayer was the only weapon they 
could use. It was Herod with all the power of 
the Roman Empire, on one side, and the feeble 
church holding on by prayer to the almighty 
power of God, on the other. 

Without ceasing, e/crej/fo, stretched out, either 
in time or intensity, either continually, or earnestly, 
with intense strain, as if stretched out on a rack. 
The R. V. uses the corresponding adverb. The 
same term is applied to the prayer of Christ in 
Gethsemane (Luke 22: 44). Both meanings are 
included ; for intense prayer would naturally be 
continuous, unceasing, the intensity unfailing till 
the answer came. 

Of the Church. " The members of the church 
were so numerous that they must have met in 
different companies." The central point of meet- 
ing was the well-known " house of Mary, the 
mother of John, which is called Mark " (ver. 12). 
As the season of prayer lasted at least through 
the week of the Passover, there may have been a 
continual gathering at this place of the saints, 
while the individuals composing the meeting were 
changing. But at home, at business, every- 
where, prayer was going up from their hearts, 
as fragrance exhales from a rose wherever it is 
carried. It was the fervent, effectual prayer of 
righteous men which availeth much. 

" Could Herod have seen those saints upon their 
knees, he might have exclaimed, as did Ethelred, 



Joseph Parker. 
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12 : 6, 7. 



6 And when Herod y$SS3?g$3$ i him forth, the same night Peter was sleep- 
ing between two soldiers, c bound with two chains : and th |iSu rs before the 
door kept the prison. 

7 And' behold, ^ angel of the Lord e STAf^' and a light shined hi the 
p "e s ii? : and ''he smote Peter on the side, and awole him, npi saying, ^ up quickly. 
And "his chains fell off from wl hands. 

c ch. 21. 33. d See ch. 8. 26. e Luke 2. 9 & 24. 4. / Op. 1 Kin. 19. 7. g ch. 16. 26. 



the Saxon king, when he saw the monks of Ban- 
gor praying against him for the success of their 
countrymen : ' They have begun the fight against 
me. Attack them first.' " x 

FOK WHAT THEY PEAYED. We shall misun- 
derstand their faith, and their reception of the 
answer, unless we note for what they prayed. 

(1) Plainly it was first for the release of Peter, if 
it was God's will. They well knew their Master's 
prayer in Gethsemane, "0 my Father, if it be 
possible, let this cup pass from me : nevertheless, 
not as I will, but as thou wilt" (Matt. 26: 39). 

(2) In connection with a former imprisonment, 
they prayed " that with all boldness they may 
speak thy word " (Acts 4 : 29), so here they prayed 
that Peter might be. sustained and strengthened 
and comforted. Perhaps the shadow of his former 
denial of his Lord made their prayer for him more 
intense. But they knew how unfaltering he had 
been ever since, more true to Christ than needle 
to the pole. (3) Most of all, that Christ's king- 
dom might prosper ; and all that came to Peter 
might, in some wise way, aid the cause dearer 
than life to him and to them. This was a great 
crisis in the history of the church, as we can see 
if we consider what would have been left out of its 
history had Peter died at this time. We know too 
little of what is best for ourselves or the cause to 
insist on any particular form of answer without 
the addition, " Thy will, not mine, be done." 

6. When Herod -would have brought him 
forth, after the close of the Passover festival 
(ver. 4). The same night. The night before his 
trial. " It is always darkest before dawn." Per- 
haps the delay was to test and increase the faith 
of the disciples. Peter was sleeping. In con- 
scious peace and trust in God, like David, in Ps. 
3 : 5, who, pursued by his son and surrounded by 
dangers, still slept in peace. " For so he giveth 
his beloved sleep." With how many psalms Peter 
may have sung himself to sleep, as Paul and Silas 
did in the prison at Philippi. Wonderful are the 
songs in the night. His peaceful sleep was the 
triumph of faith. 2 

"That lovely bird of paradise, Christian con- 
tent, can sit and sing in a cage of affliction and 
confinement, or fly at liberty through the vast 
expanse of heaven with almost equal satisfac- 



tion : while ' Even so, Father ; for so it seemeth 
good in thy sight,' is the chief note in its celestial 



3 



song, 

Between two soldiers, bound with two chains. 
Probably to the soldiers, as was a common Ko- 




BOUND BETWEEN Two SOLDIERS. From an old Roman 
drawing. 

From SchafE's Bible Dictionary, by per. 

man mode of securing prisoners ; each hand being 
bound to the hand of a soldier, one on either side 
of him. Compare Paul's case (Acts 21: 33). The 
keepers before the door outside of the cell. 
"Everything was done to make his escape im- 
possible. He could not move without disturbing 
the slumbers of two soldiers, lying close beside 
him," and every avenue of escape was guarded. 

7. And, behold. Peter was not missed by the 
guards till sunrise, about six o'clock (see ver. 
18). It was then in the fourth watch, some time 
between three and six o'clock, that the angel 
presence entered the prison chambers, for the 




CATENA CHAIN-LINKS. (British Museum.) 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

The links were of various ingenious forms. The lower 
figure of the illustration is made of links closely en- 
twined, like the gold chains now manufactured at 
Venice. 

loss would have been discovered at the change 
of guards at three o'clock, had Peter then been 



Prof. Churchill. 2 COMPARE Christian and Hopeful in the dungeon of Giant Despair. 8 Swain. 
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8 And the angel said unto him, Gird thyself, and 1l bind on thy sandals. 
And hedid d 8o.' And he saith unto him, Cast thy garment about thee, and follow 
me. 

9 And he went out, and followed; llim; and ne wist not that it was true which 
was done by the angel; but thought i he saw a vision. 

10 And h when they were past the first and the second ward, they came unto the 
iron gate that leadeth {So the city ; j which opened to them of Its 3 own accord : 

h Mark 6. 9. i Ps. 126. 1. j ch. 6. 19 & 16. 26. 



missing. The (an) angel of the Lord came upon 
him, eWo-TT;, stood over him, with the notion of 
coming suddenly. "I believe that angels wait 
on us as truly as ever they waited on Abraham, 
or Jacob, or Moses, or Elijah, or Mary, or Jesus 
himself. The mediaeval painters were fond of 
filling the background of the Infancy with count- 
less angels ; the representation, though literally 
false, was morally true. I believe that angels 
are encamping around them that fear the Lord." * 

" O, weary ones ; ye may not see 

Your helpers in their downward flight ; 
Nor hear the sound of silver wings 
Slow beating through the hush of night t 

" There are who, like the seer of old, 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how life's rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent." 

And a light shined. The natural effluence of 
angelic presence. In the prison, o'ncfinan, cell, 
or chamber, in the (f>v\aK-fi, prison ; the word used 
generally in this account for prison. And he 
smote Peter on the side, " to rouse him, an in- 
dication of the sound and quiet sleep which the 
prisoner slept in spite of tRe fateful morrow (so 
Weiss)." 2 

And raised him up, tfyeipsv, awoke him from 
sleep, not assisted him to rise. In the beautiful 
fancy of Keble, the wearied apostle, sleeping, as 
he thought, his last sleep, and dreaming of the 
glorious witness to his Lord he was to bear when 
the day dawned, would naturally mistake the 
angel's touch and voice for the summons to exe- 
cution. At the eternal gates he waits in his bliss- 
ful trance, 

" The unexpressive notes to hear 

Of angel song and angel motion, 
Rising and falling on his ear 

Like waves in Joy's unbounded ocean. 
His dream was changed the tyrant's voice 

Calls to that last of glorious deeds; 
But as he rises to rejoice, 

Not Herod, but an angel leads." s 



His chains fell off, that bound him to the 
sleeping soldiers. 

8. Gird thyself. "Bind thy tunic with thy 
girdle." The Orientals, when they go to rest, 




A FETTER. OR HANDCUFF WITH CHAIN. From one pre- 
served in the Church of S. Pietro in Vinculis (St. Peter 
in Chains) at Rome. They claim that it is the identical 
chain with which he was bound. 



do not change their dress as we do, but loosen 
the long, flowing tunic undergarment, by re- 
moving the girdle. But when they rise they 
fasten it again, so as not to impede the move- 
ments. 

Bind on thy sandals, a-avSd\ia, " wooden soles, 
the shoes of the poor as distinguished from those 
of the more wealthy." " Peter still observed 
his Master's rule" (Mark G: 9). Cast thy gar- 
ment, ifudnov, his outer cloak, or mantle laid aside 
with his sandals. He would need these articles, 
and the action showed him that the appearance 
was a reality and not a dream. 

9. And wist. Imp. of the Old English lois, " to 
know ; " from the same root as wise. 

10. First and the second ward. Guard, sen- 
tinels, or guard-rooms, where a guard would be. 
" The first ward might be the place outside the 
cell where the other soldiers of the quaternion 



1 Geo. Dana Boardman, D. D. Whittier's Poems, 
"The Angel of St. Mark," gives a beautiful story of 
angelic deliverance. 



2 Knowling. 

3 Christian Year, " St. Peter's Day." 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY, 



12:11-13. 



and they went out, and passed on through one street ; and straightway the angel 
departed from him. 

11 And when Peter * was come to himself, he said, Now I know of a tenth 5 ; 
that l the Lord hath sent forth his angel 1 and m hath delivered me out of the hand 
of Herod, and $om all the expectation of the people of the Jews. 

12 And when he had considered the thing, he came to the house of Mary the 
mother of " John 1 whose surname was Mark ; where many were gathered to- 
gether and were "praying. 

13 And SffiSS knocked at the door of the gate, * a d Zfd el came to $? named 
Kho'dS. 

k Cp. Luke 15. 17. I Ps. 34. 7 & 91. 11. Dan. 3. 28 & 6. 22. m Ps. 33. 18, 19. 2 Cor. 1. 10. n ver. 25. 

ch. 13. 5, 13 & 15. 37, 39. Col. 4. 10. 2 Tim. 4. 11. Philem. 24. IPet. 5. 13. o ver. 5. p John 18. 16, 17. 

were on guard, and the second ward might refer 
to some other part of the prison or fortress An- 
tonia where sentinels were stationed." l There 
must have been various gates and rooms for them 
to pass through. The guards were probably sleep- 
ing. The iron gate. Heavy, locked, and barred. 
" Perhaps a suggestion of what is meant by the 
' iron gate ' may be found in the great door by 
which you enter the fortress of Acre from the 
shore. The entrance is strongly guarded, and the 
door of thick wood is covered by heavy plates of 
iron, attached by stout bolts which pass through 
the wood, and are riveted on the other side. The 
doorposts and lintels are similarly armed with 
iron." 2 Peter could not have opened it. Lead- 
eth unto the city. This " may have formed the 
termination of a court or avenue which connected 
the prison with the town." 3 The angel de- 
parted. Having done his work. Peter could 
now find his own way. 

" The seraph's wing 

Outspread in parting flight. With snowy trace 
Awhile it hovered, then like radiant star 
From its orbit loosed, went soaring up, 
High o'er the arch of night. Then Peter knew." 4 

11. Was come to himself, yev6[t.evos lv eavry, 
had become present in himself, had awakened from 
his semi-dazed condition, and had his senses all 
about him, so that he realized as a fact all that 
had taken place. Now I know. Hitherto he did 
not know what the Lord's plans for him were, 
whether to die as a martyr, or go on and preach 
the gospel. Now he understood. 

12. When he had considered, <rvvi8d>v, to see to- 
gether, to take in the whole situation at a glance. 
He saw all the elements of the case, and in view 
of them all decided what course to take. " I do 
not think that any of the commentators have suf- 



ficiently emphasized the force of fftiv, together, as 
indicating his comprehensive perception of all the 
elements of the case." 5 

Came to the house of Mary. Because it was 
probably here that the disciples were frequently 
gathered for their meetings. Mother of John, 
whose surname, "super name," the name over 
and above his family name, was 'Mark. John 
is his Hebrew name, and Mark (Marcus) his 
Latin name. He was a cousin of Barnabas (so 
" nephew " should read in Col. 4 : 10), the author 
of the Gospel according to Mark, and the com- 
panion of Paul and Barnabas in their first mis- 
sionary journey. 

13. Peter knocked at the door of the gate, 
rov irv\vos, of the gateway, the passage leading 
from the street to the inner court. The word 
also applies to a city gateway with its elabo- 
rate set of buildings. The door at which Peter 
knocked was the outer door of this gateway- 
passage, or porch, always kept fastened. Just 
inside was a small room, like a porter's lodge 
such as is frequent in European cities, for the 
maid whose duty it was to open the door. The 
description, according to Tristram, shows that it 
was a house of the better class. 6 

A damsel . . . Ehoda, the name means Eose. 
It was a very old custom " to name the daughters 
of the house after the most beautiful objects in 
nature, as Esther = Star, Hadassah = Myrtle, 
Dorcas = Antelope, Margarita = Pearl, Lulu = 
Pearl, Susannah = Lily, Deborah = Bee, Tamar 
= Palm Tree." 

The word waiSlffitr), damsel, " was used of a 
young female slave, as well as of a young girl or 
maiden generally. The narrative implies that 
she was more than a mere menial, if a servant at 
all. Her prompt recognition of Peter's voice 



1 Knowling. 

William Ewing in S. S. Times. The description of 
the gate of an Eastern city in Van Lennep's Bible Lands 
represents the probable structure of this outer prison gate. 

a Hackett. * Lydia Sigourney. 



6 M. R. Vincent. See use of the word by Xenophon, 
Anabasis, 1 : 519 ; and by Plato, Laws, 904. 

A curious account of Eastern customs, respecting 
knocking at the door, is given by Professor Porter in his 
notes to Eitto, Daily Bible Illustrations. 



12 : 14-16. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
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14 And when she knew Peter's voice, she opened not the gate 8 for gla j^ 88 ' but 
ran in, and told tuat Peter stood before the gate. 

15 And they said unto her, Thou art mad. But she SSiy affirmed that it 
was even so. And they saicfr r It is his angel. 

16 But Peter continued knocking: and when they had opened, ' Ae ^ and saw 



him the J wprp ^tonlsliet 
LU.IU, and Wei<3 amazed. 



q Luke 24. 41. Cp. Gen. 45. 26. r Matt. 18. 10. See Heb. 1. 14. 



and her joyful haste, as well as the record of her 
name, indicate that she was one of the disciples 
gathered for prayer." x 

Came to hearken, viraicoSa-at. "This is the 
regular Greek term for answering a knock at a 




RESTORATION OF ENTRANCE TO A POMPEIAN HOUSE, show- 
ing outer and inner doors (Rich). 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

closed door, as it denotes obeying a summons. 
The portress did not come to listen, as the A. V. 
renders it, but to answer : before opening, how- 
ever, she inquired, as usual, who was there." 2 

" The lovely outline sketch of Rhodahas made 
her immortal. This rose (so the name means) 
'smells sweet and blossoms in the dust.'" 8 
" God, who leaves in oblivion names of mighty 
conquerors, treasures up that of a poor girl for 
his church in all ages." 4 

14. When she knew Peter's voice. Peter 
must have been a frequent visitor at this house, 
and his voice often heard in the meetings held 



there. She opened not the gate for gladness. 
" She was so eager to make the others assembled 
there that night partakers of the great joy she 
felt in knowing that Peter was alive and free, 
that she ran back and forgot to open the door 
when she heard his well-known loved voice." 5 
Dr. Porter says that this has often happened to 
himself on his return home from a journey. 

15. Said unto her, Thou art mad, a colloquial 
expression, just as we often say, " You must be 
crazy to think so." But she constantly affirmed, 
Si'iffxvplCero, strongly asserted (*Vx5s, strength) 
through (Sid) all contradiction and opposition. It 
is his angel. His guardian angel, assuming his 
form and voice, a common Jewish belief. " This 
belief in guardian angels was common to the 
Greeks and Romans. Every scholar will recall 
the famous instance of Socrates." 6 Compare 
Matt. 18 : 10 ; Heb. 1 : 14. The Midrash Kabbah 
on Ecclus. 4 : 4, says that " six hundred thousand 
of the angels of the presence came down on 
Sinai at the giving of the Law, and each one 
bore a crown to crown Israel, one for each Isra- 
elite." 7 

16. They were astonished, ^eorijaw. Lit., 
driven out of their mind or senses, amazed, as- 
tounded, beyond conception of the possibility of 
such a fact. This does not indicate, as so many 
commentators have inferred, that these praying 
disciples "had small expectation of an answer." 
It is not " a striking instance of how slow of heart 
to believe are even the most devout." It is not 
' ' an example of weakness of faith. " On the con- 
trary, where could we find the true prayer of faith 
if not in this week of unceasing prayer by the 
whole church, continued all night, and spoken of 
as the human cause of the release. They were 
astonished, not at the FACT of an answer, but at the 
STRANGE WAY in which it came. They had no 
way of knowing how God would answer their 
prayers, nor what was really best. They knew 
that the best men had died martyrs. And if God 
should release Peter, they probably had some 
plan of their own as to how God would do it, per- 
haps through working on the mind of Herod. 
They could not plan an angel visit from God. 8 



i M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
3 Maclaren. 
c Schaff. 



2 Rendall. 
4 Quesnel. 
Gloag. 



' Cambridge Sible. - 

8 Compare the beautiful poem " Strive, yet I do not 
promise," in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, 2G6. 
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THE TEACHERS' COMMENTARY. 



12 : 17. 



17 But he, * beckon ing unto them with the hand to hold their peace, declared 
unto them how the Lord had brought him forth out of the prison. And he said, 
G Ten ew these things unto ' James, and to " the brethren. And he departed, and 
went ^another place. 

s ch. 13. 16 & 19. 33 & 21. 40. t ch. 15. 13 & 21. 18. Cp. Gal. 1. 19 & 2. 9, 12. u See John 21. 23. 



17. He, beckoning unto them with the hand, 
Karaffelcras . . . x et P^ shaking down with the hand, 
waving it up and clown as a signal. " It was a" 
familiar gesture of St. Paul." In the confusion 
and tumult of their joy, they could not hear his 
story, unless they quieted into silence. Go shew 
these things unto James. The brother of our 
Lord (Gal. 1 : 19), and leading disciple in the 
church at Jerusalem. He must have been very 
close to Peter. He departed, out of the house, 
and possibly out of the city. Mary's house was 
too well known for him to remain there, if he 
would escape from Herod (Matt. 10: 23). He 
could not count on deliverance if he refused to 
use the means. But he lived many years after 
Herod was dead. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Prayer is a real 
power. God can give, to those who pray, bless- 
ings which it would not be wise to give to the 
prayerless. Thus " I never was deeply interested 
in any object, I never prayed sincerely and ear- 
nestly for anything, but it came, at- some time, no 
matter at how distant a day ; somehow, in some 
shape, probably the last I should have devised, it 
came." * 

2. God has many angels of many kinds to do 
his will. We see the sicknesses and accidents 
and death that come to good people, and some- 
times ask where are God's answers to prayer ? 
Where are his guardian angels ? 

" Around our pillows golden ladders rise, 
And up and down the skies, 

With winged sandals shod, 
The angels come and go, the 

Messengers of God." 

3. We, with our narrow vision, cannot tell what 
is the best answer to our prayers, whether long 
life, or an early heavenly crown ; whether victory, 
or defeat that brings larger victory ; whether 
bodily relief, or spiritual gifts ; whether the bit- 
ter cup removed, or, as in Christ's case, drained 
to the dregs, bringing salvation to the world ; 
whether Paul's thorn be removed, or grace given 
to bear it ; whether the answer comes in this life, 
or the next. 

4. CONTRAST JAMES AND PETER. Questions 
will arise why James was allowed to die, while an 
angel was sent to deliver Peter. We can only say, 
as Jesus once, said to Peter, " What I do thou 



knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter, ' ' 
and his other words, " Even so, Father ; for so it 
seemed good in thy sight." "James' work was 
done on earth to be taken up in heaven. How 
different to the eye of sense the dealings of God 
with some of his servants from his dealings "with 
others. Those he gloriously delivers; but shall 
we, therefore, conclude that those God delivered, 
and these he did not deliver? Should we not 
rather say those were delivered openly, and in the 
face of the world these as really delivered ; 
however, their deliverance did not as manifestly 
appear." 

5. CONTRAST JAMES AND STEPHEN. The only 
notice of James in the Acts is the simple notice 
of his name at the ten days' prayer-meeting be- 
fore Pentecost (Acts 1 : 13), and the story of his 
death in one short verse (Acts 12 : 2) ; while 
Stephen, the deacon, has a chapter and a half, 
sixty-eight verses. The reason seems to lie in 
their position in reference to the development of 
the church. One was a single stone in the foun- 
dation of the church, the other was a seed out of 
which grew a new order of things, having to do 
with the conversion of Saul, the reception of the 
Gentiles, and the missionary work throughout the 
world. 

6. CONTRAST JAMBS AND JJOHN. These tAvo 
brothers, sons of Zebedee, served God and aided 
his cause in very different ways ; the one brother 
dying early, the other living to become the oldest 
of the apostles, ninety to one hundred years old. 
But the youthful martyr was a success, as well 
as the aged saint. It is the work done, not the 
length of life, that makes success. Some men 
can serve God best by proving the reality of faith 
and love, the supremacy of principle, the power 
of Christ to sustain in affliction and death. It 
does not make so much difference on which side 
of the stream of death we do our work. The 
crown of success may be in heaven. That crown 
can be seen in Rev. 2: 7, 17; 3: 5, 12, 21; 7: 
13-17. 

7. CONTRAST JAMES AND HEROD. Both died 
the same month, the fisherman apostle and the 
king who, with an annual income of $2,000,000, 
died in debt. One closing a life of usefulness, the 
other a life most of which he could wish were 
blotted out of the book of remembrance. One 
obtained an earthly crown, the other a heavenly. 



1 Adoniram Judson. See' Longfellow's Srmdalphon. Trench's Poems, "The Suppliant." 



12 : 18-21. 
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18 Now as soon as it was day, there was no small stir among the soldiers, 
what was become of Peter. 

19 And when Her'od had sought for him, and found him not, he examined 
the Ss!' and commanded that they should be put to death. And he went 
down from Ju-dte'a to Cses-a-re'a, and Sftt. 

20 A Now e he od was highly displeased with them of Tyre and Sf don : ami they 
came with one accord to him, and, w having made Blas'tus the king's chamber- 
lain their friend, they IS for peace; because x their country was n fedfrom by the 



country. 



21 And upon a set day HeVod 1 arrayed w , n seif in royal apparel, and sat 
v throne, and made an oration unto them. 



v Cp. ch. 16. 27 & 27. 42. w 2 Mace. 4. 45 (Gk.). Matt. 28. 14 (Gk.). Cp. 2 Maoc. 10. 20. x Cp. 1 Kin. 5. 9 & 
Ezra 3. 7 & Bzek. 27. 17. y See Matt. 27. 19 (for nig.). 



THE DEATH OF HEKOD, vers. 18-23. 

18. As soon as it was day, and the soldiers 
could see that their prisoner was gone, there was 
no small stir, rdpa^os, commotion, agitation of the 
sea in a storm. 

19. He examined, avaicpivus, implying a thor- 
ough (avd, up, from bottom to top) judicial exami- 
nation. 

Commanded that they should be put to death, 
ava-xQriva.1, lit., to be led away, i. e., to execution. 
So nearly all commentators. But Kendall says 
that the word does not mean capital punishment, 
unless " to death " is expressed. They were led 
away to any sort of custody, with a view to trial 
or punishment. "Capital punishment was, ac- 
cording to Roman usage, the almost inevitable 
penalty for allowing a prisoner to escape. So at 
Philippi, the gaoler, when he thought the prison- 
ers had escaped, was on the point of anticipating 
the sentence by suicide (chap. 16 : 28)." * 

And he went down from Judsea, his customary 
residence, 2 to Csesarea, the imperial capital of the 
province. We are not told why he went, but it 
may have been either the trouble with Tyre and 
Sidon (ver. 20) ; or the magnificent festival given 
in honor of Claudius' safety, probably from his 
journey to Britain, "to signalize the pretended 
triumphs of the poor mock emperor there." 8 

20. Herod was highly displeased, 0u J u 0j uax<S', 
. fighting with angry heat, carrying on war ivith 
great anger and exasperation. Here it is used 
figuratively, not of open war, but of a violent, 
passionate quarrel. 

Blastus. From his name we may infer that he 
was Roman or Greek. 

King's chamberlain, rbv e-n-l rov KOITWVOS, the 
one over his bedchamber. "He had the charge of 
his master's sleeping apartment, and, to some ex- 



tent, of his person ; was charged with the duty 
of introducing visitors to him ; usually remained 
for this purpose in an anteroom during the hours 
when the king received guests ; was often a per- 
son of high rank, and always maintained a pecu- 
liarly confidential relation to the king or chief 
person whom he served." 4 

Desired peace; because their country was 
nourished, received their food supplies, from the 
king's country. Tyre and Sidon were commer- 
cial cities, and drew their supplies from the rich 
agricultural districts of Galilee. The quarrel 
though not an open Avarfare, yet by tariffs and 
various restrictions on trade, and official interfer- 
ence, could bring almost a famine on these cities. 

21. And upon a set day, the day appointed 
for the great festival in honor of the emperor. 

Arrayed in royal apparel. A vast multitude 
assembled to see the festival and games, and be- 
fore these, the king, in all the pride of high state, 
appeared on the second day in a robe " made 
wholly of silver, and of a contexture truly won- 
derful, and came into the theatre early in the 
morning ; at which time the silver of his gar- 
ment, being illuminated by the fresh reflection ol 
the sun's rays upon it, shone out after a surpris ; 
ing manner, and was so resplendent as to spread 
a terror over those that looked intently upon 
him." 6 

Sat upon his throne. The royal seat in the 
amphitheatre "from which the king saw the 
games and made his harangues to the people." 

Made an oration, eSij^ydpei, from S^os, tht 
people, and ayopetta, to harangue the popular as- 
sembly in the market place (ayopd). 

Unto them, the deputation from Tyre and 
Sidon, but in the hearing of the people, with therii 
in view, and in the manner of a demagogue. 



1 Plumptre. 

2 Josephus, Antiquities, 19 : 7, 3. 



3 See Farrar's St. Paul, 1 : 315; Josephus, Antiq., 19, 
8,2. 

4 Lyinan Abbott. Josephus, Antiquities, 19 : S. 
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12 : 22-25. 



22 And the people ga JL a uted, ut ' saying, **$$* voice of a god, and not of a man. 

23 And immediately "If z angel of the Lord smote him, because he gave not 
God the glory : and 6 he was eaten of worms, and gave up the ghost. 

24 But c the word of God grew and multiplied. 

25 And d Bar'n&-bas and Saul returned from Jerusalem, when they had ful- 
filled thlS'ttfflmiionftaMng with them e John whose surname was Mark. 

z Cp. 2 Sam. 24. 16 & 2 Kin. 19. 35. See ch. 8. 26. a Ps. 115. 1. b Cp. 2 Mace. 9. 9. c See ch. 6. 7. d ch. 
11.29,30. e See ver. 12. 



22. And the people gave a shout, saying, It is 
the voice of a god. Josephus says one from one 
place, another from another, his flatterers, always 
at hand beside a king, raised the cry, echoing a 
reminiscence of the days of Caligula when he at- 
tempted to set up his own image in the temple, 
" Deign to be gracious to us, thou divine one ! 
hitherto we have honored thee as a man ; hence- 
forth we own thee more than mortal ! " 

23. And immediately the (an) angel of the 
Lord. Not in any visible form. The disease 
may have been the messenger, as the wind and fire 
are said by the Psalmist to be God's angels. The 
intention is to represent the sudden disease as in 
some way coming from God as a public punish- 
ment for his blasphemy. He being a Jew knew 
better than the heathen emperors that the flattery 
was a lie. 

He was eaten of worms. " A severe pain also 
arose in his stomach, and began in a most violent 
manner. He therefore looked upon his friends, 
and said, ' I, whom you call a god, am commanded 
presently to depart this life ; while Providence 
thus reproves the lying words you just now said 
to me ; and I, who was by you called immortal, 
am immediately to be hurried away by death.' . . . 
When he said this his pain became violent, and 
he was carried into the palace." * Jos.ephus does 
not say he was eaten of worms, nor does he say 
anything contrary to it. Compare the death of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in 2 Maccabees 9 : " The 
Lord Almighty, the God of Israel, smote him 
with an incurable and invisible plague, for as 
soon as he had spoken these words a 'pain of the 
bowels that was remediless came upon him and 
sore torments of the inner parts." Then after a 
verse or two describing the pride of Antiochus we 
read, "So that the worms rose up out of the 
body of this wicked man, and while he lived in 
sorrow and pain, his flesh fell away, and the 
filthiness of his smell was noisome to all his 
army." 



Herodotus relates a similar death of Phere- 
tima, the cruel queen of Gyrene : " On her return 
to Egypt from Libya, directly after taking ven- 
geance on the people of Barca, she was overtaken 
by a most horrid death. Her body swarmed 
with worms, which ate her flesh while she was 
still alive." 2 

And gave up the ghost, Qfyvfci', breathed out 
his spirit. This was the final result of the plague, 
though according to Josephus he lived five days 
in great agony before he died. During these days 
" vast numbers of Jews in sackcloth and ashes 
' lay prostrate, shrieking, and imploring the Holy 
One to spare the king's life." 

A SUMMARY OF THE PBKIOD, ver. 24. The 
result of all the labors, the miracles, the preach- 
ing, visions, persecutions, since the summary of 
9 : 31, a period of about six years, is summarized 
in this verse. 

The word of God, the message he had sent by 
Jesus, promulgated through the apostles. Grew, 
increased as a seed or young tree. It reached 
many more people. It was better understood. 
It had wider applications. 

And multiplied, referring especially to the 
great increase in the number of believers ; on the 
principle of Ten Tunes One is Ten ; or as plants 
multiply from the seeds they bear, each seed be- 
coming a plant bearing many more seeds ; or like 
the leaven in the parable. 

RETURN OF BARNABAS AND SAUL, ver. 25. 
This verse is really the introduction to the next 
chapter. It carries us a year or two later in the , 
story, to A. D. 46 or 47. Eeturned from Jeru- 
salem to Antioch, whence they had been sent out. 

Fulfilled their ministry. The bringing to 
Jerusalem of supplies on account of the famine. 
Took with them John . . . Mark. The young 
man whose mother's house was such a centre of 
gospel work. He was inspired by such intense 
devotion, filled with the missionary spirit, and 
desired to enter upon the active work of the gospel. 



Josephus, Antiquities, 19 : 8. 



Herodotus, 4} 205. 



13 : 1. 
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CHAPTER 13. 
PAUL'S FIRST GREAT MISSIONARY JOURNEY. CYPRUS AND ANTIOCH OF PISIDIA. 



ANTIOCH. ( Character of the church. 

THE FIRST FOREIGN MISSIONARY CHURCH, < Call of Paul and Barnabas. 

vers. 1-3. ' Set apart for missionary work. 



A. P. 47. 
Spring. 



CYPRUS. 

FIRST FOREIGN MISSIONARY FIELD, 
vers. 4-12. 



ANTIOCH OF PISIDIA. 

Mission in Asia Minor, 

vers. 13-52. 



Preaching in the synagogues 

throughout the island. 
Elymas the sorcerer. 
Sergius Paulus, the governor, 

becomes a Christian. 

The missionaries enter Asia Minor. 

John Mark returns home. 

The synagogue service. 

Paul's address. 

Jews oppose. 

Gentiles receive the gospel. 

Evangelizing the region. 

Missionaries driven away by persecution. 



A. D. 47. 
Spring and Summer. 



A. D. 47. 



1-\T__ T j-v,,.,. -rrm-nr. In the church that was at Antioch certain / T ^ T >r\i-vVio4-o o-nrl f-t-anr>V\m*a ! a9 
JNow there were a t Antioch, in the church that was there, 'propnets ana J teacners, 

" Bar'na-bSs, and ly^Tn that was called Nfg6r, and h Lu'ci-tis of ^y-re'ne, and 
Man a- en the foster-brother or l Her od the te trarch, and Saul. 

/ ch. 11. 27 & 15. 32 & 19. 6 & 21. 9, 10. Rom. 12. 6, 7. See 1 Cor. 12. 28, 29. g ch. 11. 22-26. h Rom. 16. 
21 (?). i See Luke 3. 1. 



THE FIRST BOOK of the Acts has been com- 
pleted. It extended over about sixteen years of 
time, over Palestine and Syria in extent, and over 
the origin and early development of the church 
in history. 

THE SECOND BOOK now begins, and is a history 
of foreign missions, chiefly under Paul. Hence- 
forth we spend most of our time travelling with 
him over a large part of the Roman Empire, with 
occasional visits at home. 

THE NEW CENTRE. Everything at first radi- 
ated from Jerusalem, some of the rays reaching 
to Damascus, to Antioch, Samaria, Joppa, Tarsus, 
Cyrene in Africa, Ethiopia. One of these rays 
reaching to Antioch kindled, as it were, a new 
sun, from which light radiated over Asia Minor 
and Europe. 

THE MISSIONARY CHUKCH AND SOME OF 
ITS MEMBERS, vers. 1, 2. 

1. Now there were ... at Antioch. On 
Antioch and the beginning of the church there, 
see on chapter 11. 

Certain prophets, vpo^ru. See on 11 : 27. 
The prophet is one who speaks for God, the in- 
terpreter of God, one who brings a message from 
God, inspired by God. The forthtelling may be 
to announce future events, or to declare truth and 



duty. These were men of insight and foresight, 
with minds especially susceptible to divine in- 
fluences. Teachers. Instructors in truth and 
duty ; those who studied God's Word and his 
providence and the nature of men, and instructed 
the church. The difference is something like 
that between -preachers and teachers, evangelists 
and more permanent pastors, poets and logicians. 
There has been a discussion whether some of 
these five were prophets and others teachers, or 
whether all had both qualifications. It is most 
probable that all partook of both powers, but 
that the emphasis of some, according to their 
natural tendencies, was more on the prophetic 
work, and of others on the teaching element. 
Barnabas. Mentioned, as is Saul, without re- 
mark because lie has just been named in the nar- 
rative. Simeon. Another spelling of Simon and 
"Symeon," R. V. Called Niger, i. e., black. 
The name had no more to do with his race or 
color than now yon can tell the color or race of 
Mr. Black, or Mr. Brown, or Mr. White from his 
name. Simon Black was a useful, worthy saint, 
a power in Antioch, but unknown to history. 
Lucius (not Luke, Greek Lucas, but a differ- 
ent name) of Cyrene, a province of northern 
Africa. He may be the same person as is de- 
scribed by Paul as his kinsman (Rom. 1G : 21) ; 
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2 And 8 as they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, ' the Holy Ghost said, * Sepa- 
rate me Bar'na-b^ s and Saul l for the work whereunto I have called them. 

j Cp. ch. 20. 28. See ch. 8. 29. k Rom. I. 1. Gal. I. 15. I See oh. 9. 15. 



and one of the men of Gyrene mentioned in Acts 
11 : 19, 20, as carrying 1 the gospel to Antioch. 
NOTE how useful persons may be who are un- 
known to history. So Phillips Brooks says that 



persons of the one or the two talents, the vast 
multitude of good people unknown to history. 1 

Manaen. The same as Menahem, one of the 
kings of Israel. Which had been brought up 



the larger part of the world's work is done by with. One word in the Greek, the ff6vrpo(f>os, 




ANTIOCH OF SYBIA. 

The arched bridge is over the Orontes. Mount Casius is in the background. 
From Schaff ' s Bible Dictionary, by per. 



either the comrade or the foster-brother of Herod 
the tetrarch (Antipas). " There are two views as 
to the import of ffvi>Tpo<f>os. One is that it means 
comrade, literally, one brought up, educated, with 
another. It was very common for persons of rank 
to associate other children with their own, for the 
purpose of sharing their amusements and studies, 
and by their example serving to excite them to 
greater emulation. Josephus, Plutarch, Polybins, 
and others speak of this ancient practice. The 
more approved opinion is that it means collacta- 
neus, nourished at the same breast, foster-brother. 
The mother of Manaen, according to this view, was 
Herod's nurse. In either case the relation is 
mentioned as an honorary one." 2 

He was, no doubt, a person of considerable in- 
fluence and rank. But he must have become a 
Christian from out of the worst influences, as the 



companion of such a wicked, unscrupulous, de- 
bauched man as this Herod Antipas who mur- 
dered John the Baptist. Manaen must have been 
a man of strong character and devoted piety ; 
and have been an old man at this time, as Herod 
Antipas began to reign B. 0. 4, fifty years before. 
It is worthy of remark how two men, brought 
up in the same family, under the same influences, 
lived such different lives and reached such dif- 
ferent ends as Manaen and Herod. Compare 
Abel and Cain. No surroundings are so bad, but 
a child may grow into a saint from amidst them ; 
and none so good, but a child may become bad in 
spite of them. 

" So from the heights of will 

Life's parting stream descends, 
And, as a moment turns the slender rill, 

Eacli widening torrent bends. 



1 See Gray's Eleyy : 

" Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear." 



2 Hackett. 
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3 A"! when they had fasted and m prayed and laid {& hands on them, "they 
sent (him away. 

m See ch. G. 6. n ch. 14. 2G. 



" From the same cradle side, 

From the same mother's knee, 
One to long darkness and the frozen tide, 
One to the peaceful sea." 

And Saul. Mentioned last as the latest comer, 
perhaps the youngest, and as Luke was writing 
probably what Paul himself told him, he would 
naturally place himself last. 

2. As they ministered to the Lord, \eirovp- 
yotivTwv. Derived from the unused word \eiros 
(\a6s, the people), public, belonging to the state; 
and ep7, to work. Hence, serving the state at 
one's own expense, and thence, the free service of 
God, as in worship, teaching, giving, or any other 
way. Our word "liturgy" is derived from it. 
" Here the context seems to point to some un- 
usual public religious service." l Ramsay trans- 
lates, "As these were leading a life of religious 
duties and fasts." They were giving themselves 
up to special meetings for religious services, seek- 
ing the higher life and a fuller knowledge of 
duty. And fasted. Fasting would seem to have 
its basis in, first, a grief over sin so deep and 
intense that all desire for food is taken away ; 
or such a strong desire for holiness, for the pro- 
gress of God's work, for the removal of all that 
hinders it, that we forget to eat. Therefore it 
implies that we are doing that Avhich fasting 
expresses. It is saying, I desire this good gift 
of God more than food, more than bodily plea- 
sure, more than all else besides. So putting away 
every sin at any cost, taking up hardest duties, 
confession of sin to our neighbors, doing all we 
can for the love of Christ, are expressions of the 
same principle which underlies fasting. The 
second basis of fasting is in the aid to devotion 
furnished by a body unburdened with food, so as 
to leave the mind and heart in their most active 
and free condition. Exactly the same principle 
is employed by all our college athletes in prepara- 
tion for a great contest. They go without, they 
fast from, many good things which they freely 
use at other times. 

PAUL AND BARNABAS SET APAET AS MIS- 
SIONARIES, vers. 2, 3. 

The Holy Ghost said. In answer to their 
prayers, and to their spirit of service. It is not 
stated by what means the Holy Spirit voiced his 
will, whether through prophets or through a gen- 
eral simultaneous impulse pervading the church. 
We must be careful not to limit the ways in 



which the Holy Ghost speaks to us. Impressions 
on the feelings are not the only language of the 
Spirit. He speaks to us by conscience, by reason, 
by providence, by his word, and by inspiration, 
speaking unmistakably within our souls, and 
within the church as a whole. Separate me, 
i. e., set apart for this special work. For the 
work whereunto I have called them. Paul was 
called definitely at the time of his conversion, 
Barnabas perhaps in a more general way, by 
fitness, by providence, by an inward call, by 
spiritual longing. 

The reformer has one ear opened toward God 
and he hears by that alone and goes forward. 
The politician has only one ear open, and that to 
man, and he marches to that anthem alone. The 
statesman has one ear open to God, and the other 
to man, and when he hears the same anthem in 
both ears he goes forward. Paul and Barnabas 
heard the anthem of the call of God and the 
anthem of the needs of man, and both sang the 
same marching song. 2 

FINDING OUR MISSION. God has called each 
of us to some special work in his kingdom. It is 
of the first importance that we find out what that 
work is, and enter upon our Father's business. 
We can find out in the same way that Paul and 
Barnabas did : (1) The Holy Spirit will teach us. 
The promise is as true to us as to them. (2) We 
shall find out the will of the Spirit by prayer and 
fasting; that is, by intensely earnest seeking, 
with a complete yielding to God, to do with us as 
he will. (3) The knowledge of our work will 
come gradually to us, as we prove our fitness, and 
are led on in the duties and work that come to 
us day by day. 8 

3. And, rather, "then." In response to the 
command of the Holy Spirit. When they (the 
church) had fasted and prayed, indicating a 
special meeting held for the purpose. And laid 
their hands on them. By representatives of 
the church ; thus recognizing their commission as 
from the church, guided by the Holy Spirit ; ex- 
pressing the fact that the prayers, the sympa- 
thies, and the authority of the church were com- 
municated to them. The church thus accepted 
them as their missionaries, and pledged them- 
selves to sustain them by their sympathy, their 
prayers, and whatever aid they might need. 
This was especially necessary because there were 
still many Jews who did not favor the evangeliza- 
tion of the Gentiles as Gentiles, and looked upon 



1 Knowling. 

2 Condensed from a paragraph hi Prof. Curtis's Lecture 
on A braham Lincoln. 



3 See Bushnell's Sermons, " Every Man's Life a Plan of 
God," and The Loom of Life, United Soc. Christian En- 
deavor. 
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4 So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost, S&tS SS-leu'el-ft ; and 
from thence they sailed to Cyprus. 

5 And when they were at SaTa-mls, they P ? ^a11ned the word of Godwin the 
synagogues of the Jews : and they had also q John wft^lr'SfflSit. 

6 And when they had gone through the wnoi^sUa unto Pa'ph5s, they found a 
certain s sorcerer, 'a false prophet, a Jew, whose name 

o ver. 2. 
'Mark G. 2. 



Cp. oh. 16. 6, 7. p ver. 14. ch. 9. 20 & 14. 1 & 17. 1, 2, 10, 17 & 18. 4, 19 & 19. 8. Cp. ver. 46. See 
g See ch. 12. 12. r Cp. ch. 19. 22. s ch. 8. 9, 11. t See Matt. 7. 15. 



Peter's vision and the reception of Cornelius as a 
personal and extraordinary case. But now this 
great mission was authorized by the church, act- 
ing under the direct influence of the Holy Spirit. 1 
PKACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. One of the first 
privileges and duties of a strong church is to be a 
centre of missionary influence. We are told to 

" Measure our writings by Hesiod's staff, 
Which teaches that all has less value than half." 

The churches should learn this lesson by heart. 
The church that sends many of its best men and 
women to evangelize others, and supports them, 
becomes stronger and more useful by the gift- 
All other things together which the Antioch 
church did accomplished less for the Lord's work 
than did the sending of their choicest men on 
this mission. 

2. The Holy Spirit guides the church now as 
truly as it did then. Many of the present de- 
velopments of Christian activity have been as 
really inspired by the Holy Spirit as was the 
sending of Paul and Barnabas on their mission. 

THEIR WORK IN CYPRUS; ELYMAS THE 
SORCERER ; SERGITJS PATJLTJS THE GOV- 
ERNOR, vers. 4-12. 

4. Sent forth by the Holy Ghost, as related 
above. Luke keeps before our minds the fact 




COIN OF CYPRUS. 

From Akerman (Lewin). Obverse: Head of Claudius, 
with laurel wreath. Ti(tus) Claudius Caesar Aug(ustus). 
Reverse : Kvirpiiav (of the Cyprians), en-t (under) Ko/u- 
viou (Cominius) IIpoKAou (Proclus), AvOvirarov (Pro- 
consul). 

that the origin of the missionary work was the 
Holy Spirit. The disciples before had been urged 



to go by persecution ; now they went sponta- 
neously under the influence of the Spirit. De- 
parted (went down from the higher land to the 
sea) unto Seleucia. The seaport of Antioch, six- 
teen miles away, down the river Orontes. Sailed 
to Cyprus. A voyage of eighty to one hundred 
miles. There are several probable reasons why 
they went first to Cyprus: (1) Cyprus was the 
native island of Barnabas, who would gain a 
freer opening for his work through acquaintances 
and friends ; (2) it was on the way to Asia Minor 
and the regions beyond ; (3) Paul, a native of 
Cilicia, spent ten years of his Christian life there, 
only a short distance from Cyprus ; (4) some of 
the disciples driven from Jerusalem by persecu- 
tion had preached the gospel in Cyprus (Acts 11 : 
19), and some of these had been to Antioch and 
knew Paul and Barnabas ; (5) the inhabitants 
were generally Greeks, but many Jews had set- 
tled there, attracted by the rich and productive 
copper mines. 

5. At Salamis, on the eastern extremity of 

the island, the nearest port to Antioch. They 

preached the word of God. God's message of 

love and salvation through Jesus the Christ. In 

the synagogues. As was their invariable custom 

to do at first. For the Jews were most easily 

reached, since they believed the Bible and ex- 

pected the Messiah. And they had also John. 

John Mark, author of the Gospel according to 

Mark, cousin of Barnabas, and son of Mary 

of Jerusalem (Acts 12 : 12, 25). To their min- 

ister. For their assistant or attendant. He 

probably was anxious to go, and could in many 

ways be of excellent service, while at the same 

time he was in training for further usefulness. 

If Paul was not very strong physically, and 

if his eyesight troubled him, as is generally 

thought, John Mark would be especially need- 

ful. Those who do so much must have others 

do for them all that is possible. 

6. Gone through the isle. The " whole is- 

land." Cyprus is about 150 miles long and 60 

wide. Gone through, 8ie\0oWes (5i, through, 

thoroughly), represents the apostles as not merely 

travelling from one end to the other, but going 

over it thoroughly, everywhere, as one must do 



1 So Calvin. 
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7 Which was. with "the depu VoUn e 8 Si? ntryi SeYgl-tis Pau'liis, a 

called untoiiim Bar'na'-ba's and Saul, and sought to hear the word of God. 



same 



u vers. 8, 12. ch. 18. 12 & 19. 38. 



for the purpose of evangelizing it. " The word 
' whole ' (in K. V. text) is probably intended to 
bring out clearly that they made a complete tour 
of the Jewish communities in the island, preach- 
ing in each synagogue." l Unto Paphos, now 
Baffo, at the western end of the island. A cer- 




PATO AND MAKE. 

tain sorcerer, /udyov, magician, wizard (wise-ard), 
sage, the name given to the wise men from the 
East (Matt. 2 : 1, 7, 16). " The Magian repre- 
sented in his single personality both the modern 
fortune-teller and the modern man of science." 
"It is certain that the priests of some Eastern 
religions possessed very considerable knowledge 
of the powers and processes of nature ; and that 
they were able to do things that either were, or 



seemed to be, marvellous." " No strict line could 
be drawn between science and magic, between 
the search for the philosopher's stone, or the 
elixir of life, and the investigation of the proper- 
ties of argon, or the laws of biology." * 
A false prophet. One who falsely pretended 
to influence the future, and to fore- 
tell as from some higher beings the 
future at which he could only 
shrewdly guess. He was an im- 
postor, false in character and aims, 
misleading men, teaching false doc- 
trines, false morality for the sake 
of his own profit. A Jew. Luke 
uses " the triple beat, Magian, false 
prophet, Jew." 1 Bar-jesus. . Son 
of Jesus or Joshua. 

7. Which was with the deputy. 
As one of his train which always ac- 
companied a Roman governor ; a 
friend and associate. "This posi- 
tion was an honorable one, gratify- 
ing at once to ambition, to vanity, 
and to worse passions." " Reports 
of the strange arts practised excited 
almost fanatically the imagination 
both of the populace and the aris- 
tocracy of Rome. Syrian fortune- 
tellers crowded the capital and ap- 
peared in all the haunts of business 
and amusement. The strongest 
minds were not superior to their 
influence. Marius relied on a Jew- 
ish prophetess for regulating the 
progress of his campaigns. Pom- 
pey, Crassus, and Csesar sought in- 
formation from Oriental astrology. 
Juvenal points out to us the Em- 
peror Tiberius ' sitting on the rock 
of Capri with his flock of Chaldaans 
around him.' " 2 "Magicians of all 
kinds found a welcome in unex- 
pected quarters in Roman society, 
even at the hands of otherwise dis- 
cerning and clear-sighted personages, as the pages 
of Roman writers from Horace to Lucian testify." 
"It is quite possible that Sergius Paulus may 
have been keenly interested in the powers, or as- 
sumed powers, of the Magian, and in gaining a 
knowledge of the strange- religions which dom- 
inated the East." 8 

Like most noble souls he hungered for better 
things, for the assurances of immortal life, for true 



Prof, Ramsay, St. Paul. 



Haekett. 



3 Knowling. 
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4 So they, being sent forth ' by the Holy Ghost, feWntS Se-leti'ci-a ; and 
from thence they sailed to Cy'priis. 

5 And when they were at Sara-mis, they jSumed the word of Godwin the 
synagogues of the Jews : and they had also 5 John aVtiwLr'r'atte'ffiit. 

And when they had gone through the wiioiilsiumi unto Pa'phos, they found a 
certain "sorcerer, ' a false prophet, a JOAV, whose name " 



Peter's vision .and the reception of Cornelius as a 
personal and. extraordinary case. But now this 
great mission was authorized by the church, act- 
ing under the direct influence of the Holy Spirit. 1 
PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. One of the first 
privileges and duties of a strong church is to be a 
centre of missionary influence. We are told to 

" Measure our writings by Hesiod's stall', 
Which teaches that all has less value than half." 

The churches should learn this lesson by heart. 
The church that sends many of its best men and 
women to evangelize others, and supports them, 
becomes stronger and more useful by the gift. 
All other things together which the Antioch 
church did accomplished less for the Lord's work 
than did the sending of their choicest men on 
this mission. 

2. The Holy Spirit guides the church now as 
truly as it did then. Many of the present de- 
A'elopments of Christian activity have been as 
really inspired by the Holy Spirit as was the 
sending of Paul and Barnabas on their mission. 

THEIR WORK IN CYPRUS; ELYMAS THE 
SORCERER ; SERGIUS PATJLTJS THE GOV- 
ERNOR, vers. 4-12. 

4. Sent forth by the Holy Ghost, as related 
above. Luke keeps before our minds the fact 



n ver. 2. Cp. ch. 10. G, 7. p ver. 14. ch. 9. 20 & 14. 1 & 17. 1, 2, 10, 17 & 18. 4, 19 & 19. 8. Cp. ver. 46. See 
Mark 0. 2. ij See ch. 12. 12. r Cp. ch. 19. 22. s ch. 8. 9, 11. t See Matt. 7. 15. 

to go by persecution ; now they went sponta- 
neously under the influence of the Spirit. De- 
parted (went down from the higher land to the 
sea) unto Seleucia. The seaport of Antioch, six- 
teen miles away, down the river Orontes. Sailed 
to Cyprus. A voyage of eighty to one hundred 
miles. There are several probable reasons why 
they went first to Cyprus : (1) Cyprus was the 
native island of Barnabas, who would gain a 
freer opening for his work through acquaintances 
and friends ; (2) it was on the way to Asia Minor 
and the regions beyond ; (3) Paul, a native of 
Cilicia, spent ten years of his Christian life there, 
only a short distance from Cyprus ; (4) some of 
the disciples driven from Jerusalem by persecu- 
tion had preached the gospel in Cyprus (Acts 11 : 
19), and some of these had been to Antioch and 
knew Paul and Barnabas ; (5) the inhabitants 
were generally Greeks, but many Jews had set- 
tled there, attracted by the rich and productive 
copper mines. 

5. At Salamis, on the eastern extremity of 
the island, the nearest port to Antioch. They 
preached the word of God. God's message of 
love and salvation through Jesus the Christ. In 
the synagogues. As was their invariable custom 
to do at first. For the Jews were most easily 
reached, since they believed the Bible and ex- 
pected the Messiah. And they had also John. 
John Mark, author of the Gospel according to 
Mark, cousin of Barnabas, and son of Mary 
of Jerusalem (Acts 12 : 12, 25). To their min- 
ister. For their assistant or attendant. Ho 
probably was anxioiis to go, and could in many 
ways be of excellent service, while at the same 
time he was in training for further usefulness. 
If Paul was not very strong physically, and 
if his eyesight troubled him, as is generally 
thought, John Mark would be especially need- 
ful. Those who do so much must have others 
do for them all that is possible. 

6. Gone through the isle. The " whole is- 
land." Cyprus is about 150 miles long and (10 
wide. Gone through, 5ieA0<Wes (Sid, through, 
thoroughly), represents the apostles as not merely 
travelling from one end to the other, but going 
over it thoroughly, everywhere, as one must do 




COIN OF CYPRUS. 

From Akerman (Lewiii). Obverse: Head of Claudius, 
with laurel wreath. Ti(tus) Claudius Cresar Aus(ustus). 
Jtcrerxe : K\mp(.tav (of the Cyprians), em (under) Ko/u- 
j'tow (Cominius) llpoKAou (1'roclus), AvSvirarov (Pro- 
consul). 

that the origin of the missionary work was the 
Holy Spirit. The disciples before had been urged 



1 So Calvin. 
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7 Which was with the depu Vo'co^fT^' SeYgi-iis Pau'lfis, a 

called U ntoiiim BaYna-bas and Saul, and sought to hear the word of God. 



same 



u vers. 8, 12. ch. 18. 12 & 19. 38. 



for the purpose of evangelizing it. " The word 
' whole ' (in R, V. text) is probably intended to 
bring 1 out clearly that they made a complete tour 
of the Jewish communities in the island, preach- 
ing in each synagogue." 1 Unto Paphos, now 
Baffo, at the western end of the island. A cer- 




PAUL AND MARK. 

tain sorcerer, pdyov, magician, wizard (wise-ard), 
sage, the name given to the wise men from the 
East (Matt. 2: 1, 7, 16). "The Magian repre- 
sented in his single personality both the modern 
fortune-teller and the modern man of science." 
"It is certain that the priests of some Eastern 
religions possessed very considerable knowledge 
of the powers and processes of nature ; and that 
they were able to do things that either were, or 



seemed to be, marvellous." " No strict line could 
be drawn between science and magic, between 
the search for the philosopher's stone, or the 
elixir of life, and the investigation of the proper- 
ties of argon, or the laws of biology." 1 
A false prophet. One who falsely pretended 
to influence the future, and to fore- 
tell as from some higher beings the 
future at which he could only 
shrewdly guess. He was an im- 
postor, false in character and aims, 
misleading men, teaching false doc- 
trines, false morality for the sake 
of his own profit. A Jew. Luke 
uses " the triple beat, Magian, false 
prophet, Jew." x Bar-jesus. Son 
of Jesus or Joshua. 

7. Which was with the deputy. 
As one of his train which always ac- 
companied a Roman governor ; a 
friend and associate. "This posi- 
tion was an honorable one, gratify- 
ing at once to ambition, to vanity, 
and to worse passions . " " Reports 
of the strange arts practised excited 
almost fanatically the imagination 
both of the populace and the aris- 
tocracy of Rome. Syrian fortune- 
tellers crowded the capital and ap- 
peared in all the haunts of business 
and amusement. The strongest 
minds were not superior to their 
influence. Marius relied on a Jew- 
ish prophetess for regulating the 
progress of his campaigns. Pom- 
pey, Crassus, and Csesar sought in- 
formation from Oriental astrology. 
Juvenal points out to us the Em- 
peror Tiberius ' sitting on the rock 
of Capri with his flock of Chaldamns 
around him.' " " "Magicians of all 
kinds found a welcome in unex- 
pected quarters in Roman society, 
even at the hands of otherwise dis- 
cerning and clear-sighted personages, as the pages 
of Roman writers from Horace to Lucian testify." 
" It is quite possible that Sergius Paulus may 
have been keenly interested in the powers, or as- 
sumed powers, of the Magian, and in gaining a 
knowledge of the strange religions which dom- 
inated the East." 3 

Like most noble souls he hungered for better 
things, for the assurances of immortal life, for true 



Prof. Ramsay, St. Paul. 



2 Hackett. 



3 Kuowling. 
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8 But JSl'y-mas the 'sorcerer (for so is his name by interpretation) v withstood 
them, seeking to turn SSSe w the prowmsui from the faith. 

9 'S Saul, ^S^SSi'ffllSa;' "filled with the Holy Ghost, taA* his eyes on 
him, 

10 And said, full of all 8 S y and all ^^/A". d of the devil, ggS enemy of 
all righteousness, wilt thou not cease to "pervert Hhe right ways of the 
Lord? 



sch. 8. 9, 11. v Cp. Ex. 7. 11 & 2 Tim. 3. 8. wvers.7,12. 
a Mic. 3. 9. b Hos. 14. 9. 2 Pet. 2. 15. Cp. ch. 18. 25, 26. 
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religion, for rest and peace of soul. Even the 
wisest men without Christ were but 

" Infants crying in the night ; 
Infants crying for the light ; 
And with no language but a cry." 

In the darkness of that age of general unbelief 
as to the future, when even " Cato and Caesar con- 
fessed to the senate that -the belief in a future 
existence was fabulous," a thoughtful mind would 
catch at everything that gave hope of eternal life, 
at least so far as to investigate. 

" That, stung by straitness of our life, made strait 
On purpose to make prized the life at large, 
Freed by the throbbing impulse we call death, 
We burst there as the worm into the fly, 
Who, while a worm still, wants his wings." 1 

Deputy. Greek, " proconsul," that is, the gov- 
ernor of a province under the senate at Rome. 
This was formerly regarded as a mistake, because 
Strabo, the historian, says that Cyprus was an 
imperial province, under the emperor, and there- 
fore the governor would be called a " propraetor," 
not a proconsul. But it was discovered that 
Augustus (B. c. 22) transferred Cyprus to the 
senate, and Luke uses the right word proconsul. 
This is confirmed by a Greek inscription at Soloi 
in the north of Cyprus, found by General Cesnola, 
and dated " in the proconsulship of Paulus." A 
prudent man. R. V., "a man of understand- 
ing," of practical ability, of good common sense 
and judgment. There must have been something 
in Elymas, or such a man would not have made 
him a companion. 

Even now " The Society for Psychical Re- 
search," including some of the most learned pro- 
'fessors in English and American universities, is 
investigating similar phenomena. Called for Bar- 
nabas and Saul. This shows his sound mind. 
He would search wherever there was hope of more 
light. " Hearing that there were just now two 
travelling teachers in Cyprus, and taking them to 
be of the class that went about giving demonstra- 
tions in rhetoric and moral philosophy, and some- 



times ended by settling down as professors in the 
great universities, he invited or ' commanded ' 
their presence at his court." 2 Professor Wilkin- 
son, in his Epic of Saul, regards Sergius Paulus 
as one of the companions of Saul on his way to 
Damascus discussing religious questions, in which 
case the two met here in Cyprus as old acquaint- 
ances. 

8. But Elymas. Not necessarily a proper name. 
It is simply Aramaic for Magian, magician, sor- 
cerer. Withstood them. Opposed them, because 
he saw that his influence and power and the emol- 
uments of his place were gone if Sergius Paulus 
accepted the gospel. "In the East it is always 
believed that the governor's friend may influence 
his judgment ; and every suppliant, every litigant, 
every criminal, tries to propitiate or to bribe 
the friend." 8 So that such a man could gain 
great wealth and power from his relations to the 
governor. Turn . . . from the faith, from be- 
lieving the gospel. The action of Elymas shows 
that Paul had made no little impression on the 
governor. 

9. Saul (who also is called Paul). This con- 
nects the two names with the same man. In the 
story of his life among the Jews he is called by 
his Jewish name Saul. Now that he is beginning 
his labors among the Roman Gentiles, his Roman 
name is used from this time on. 4 " The dropping 
of the Jewish, and the adoption of a Roman name 
was in harmony with the great truth he was pro- 
mulgating, that henceforward the partition be- 
tween Jew and Gentile was broken down." 5 It 
marked the great crisis in his Christian life and 
work. Set his eyes, areviaas, from relvea, to 
stretch, and a, intensive, to fix the eyes intently upon. 
Our word " attention " is a close ally. 

10. Full of all subtilty. Deceit, guile, under- 
handedness. And all mischief, faStovpyias, from 
^osSios, easy, with facility, and fyyca, to work; hence, 
ease in doing, facility, and in a bad sense spoken 
of a man who does evil easily, adroitly, naturally ; 
hence, unscrupulousness, recklessness. " This word 
denotes the recklessness with which Elymas pur- 
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3 Ramsay, St. Paul. See the whole of chapter 4. 
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11 And now, behold, c the hand of the Lord upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun d for a season. And immediately there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness ; and he went about seeking e some to lead him by the 
hand. 

12 Then the prS&X when he saw what was done, believed, being astonished 
at -'the tSlS! of the Lord. 

d Luke 4. 13 (& mg. for ing.). 
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sued his selfish objects, regardless of the mischief 
which he wrought thereby," 1 another example 
of Facilis descensus Averni. Child of the devil. 
And like his father. He had been adopted by 
Satan by his own choice ; an immense fall from 
his child name Bar-jesus, son of Jesus. " Paul 
was not flinging bitter words at random, or yield- 
ing to passion, but was laying the black heart 
bare to the man's own eyes, that seeing himself 
as God saw him might startle him into peni- 
tence." 2 

Devil, 8iafl6\ov, slanderer, false accuser, and 
therefore the enemy of all righteousness, and 
therefore opposed to Jesus, who is the sun of 
righteousness, whose kingdom is one of righteoxis- 
ness and pledged against every form of evil, while 
every form of evil could flourish under the false 
religion Elymas represented. Pervert the right 
ways, evdelas, straight, level, so plain and direct 
that men cannot miss the way. These Elymas 
would pervert, Siaffrpe^xav, distort, turn aside, 
from their purpose into the crooked and per- 
verted ways of his own errors. Of the lord. Re- 
ferring not to perverting men, but God's ways 
with men to save them, his truths. Thus he 
slandered God and true religion by misrepresent- 
ing them, and putting them to a bad use. Per- 
verted truths are the most dangerous of errors. 
" The corruption of the best is the worst." 

11. The hand of the Lord, not of Paul. l Paul 
announced the fact, but did not produce it. 
Hand is the instrument by which a work is per- 
formed. And thou shalt be blind, not seeing 
the sun. This phrase indicates total blindness. 
" In the case of partial blindness, the eye cannot 
discern objects, but is able to recognize the light ; 
when the sun cannot be discerned, the blindness 
is absolute." 8 

For a season, &%pi /mipoO, until the time, " until 
the duly appointed season should arrive at which 
God would see fit to restore his sight." 1 So in 
Luke 4: 13. God punishes only so much as is 
necessary. The blindness was doubtless like that 
of St. Paul himself, to give him an opportunity 
to come into spiritual light. He could think, but 
he could do no harm while he was blind. It was 
a mercy to Elymas as it had been to Paul. An- 



other object was to produce an effect upon others. 
" The blindness of Elymas opened the eyes of the 
proconsul." * This was the most natural and 
appropriate punishment, that he who blinded 
men's souls should himself become blind in 
body, as he was becoming bh'nd in mind and 
heart. 

A mist, dimness of vision, increasing till it be- 
came a darkness, total blindness. Expressing 
the gradual progress of the loss of sight in a way 
characteristic of the physician. 

" The first miracle which Paul performed was 
the infliction of a judgment ; and that judgment 
the same which befell himself when arrested on 
his way to Damascus," 5 and for the same pur- 
pose. Whether it produced a similar result we 
do not know. 

12. Then the deputy, when he saw what was 
done, believed. The miracle was not his only 
reason for believing. The apostles had been teach- 
ing and preaching, and this miracle completed 
the evidence and turned the scale. Believed. 
Became a disciple of Christ. His reason and his 
conscience were convinced, his fears aroused, his 
hopes excited, and now he yields his will. He 
finds that all good, all argument, power, righteous- 
ness, truth, high motives, salvation, his con- 
science, his reason, his welfare, all are on the 
side of Christ. He therefore trusts himself wholly 
to Jesus and becomes a disciple. The victory was 
won. Being astonished, eKir\viffa&iJ.evo$, from 
SK, out of, and TrA^crcrw, to strike ; hence, struck out 
of their senses, as by a sudden shock ; astounded, 
at the doctrine (the teaching) of the Lord, botli 
at the manner of teaching, thus confirmed by 
miracle, and at what was taught about the Lord. 
The new truths from heaven, the new views of 
the love of God, the promises and blessings of the 
gospel, forgiveness of sin, new life, the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, were a new and marvellous 
revelation to the governor, and far more astonish- 
ing than the miracle. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. The missionary, 
and every one who attempts to do good, must ex- 
pect opposition, false charges, and every hindrance 
which the Bad interposes when the Good in- 
terferes with its gains. " Like a ship which 
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13 Now when Paul and his company Mi from Pa'phbs, *& came to Per'ga in 
Pam-phyl'I-a : and ' John dlpartef from them and returned h to Jerusalem. 



g ver. 5. 



h ch. 12. 12. 



plunges into the storm as soon as it clears the 
pier-head, the missionaries felt the first dash of 
the spray and hlast of the wind as soon as they 
began their work." x 

2. Elymas was " like a candle lighted from the 
pit. A nature furnished richly to the very brim, 
a man of knowledge, of art, of skill, of thought, 
with the very graces of the body perfect, and yet 
profane, impure, worldly, scattering scepticism of 
all good and truth about him wherever he may 
go, his is no unlighted candle, but lighted at the 
yellow flames that burn out of the dreadful brim- 
stone of the pit." 2 

3. LEADING OTHERS ASTBAY. 

" For sadder sight than eye can know, 
Than proud bark lost, or seaman's woe, 
Or battle fire, or tempest cloud, 
Or preybird's shriek, or ocean shroud, 
The shipwreck of a soul." 

But there is one thing sadder than this, the 
shipwrecking of the souls of others, the climbing 
to our own gains over the ruined souls and bodies 
of our fellow men. 

4. " We are apt to say, What a pity that Elymas 
was on the spot to interfere with the good work. 
As Christ said, when Lazarus died, ' I am glad 
for your sakes that I was not there,' so he might 
say in the case of Sergius Paulus, ' I am glad for 
his sake that Elymas was there with his sor- 
ceries.' For the efforts of the sorcerer to turn 
him away "were overruled as the means of bring- 
ing him near. If there had not been a ,/ierce wind 
blowing against this kite, it would not have been 
able to rise." 8 

5. The punishment of sin is often of the nature 
of the sin ; blindness comes to the spiritually 
blind. The punishment is mingled with mercy ; 
it is to lead them to repentance, to make them 
realize their blindness, and seek some one to guide 
them to the Light of the world. 

6. God makes of us the best that is possible ; 
if we will not help others to be good, by our ex- 
ample, he will compel us to help them by being a 
warning. 

FROM CYPRUS, THROUGH PERGA, TO 
ANTIOCH OF PISIDIA, vers. 13, 14. 

13. Now when Paul. Paul now takes the lead, 
as by nature he was fitted to do. Henceforward 
in the history, with two significant exceptions 



(14 : 12 ; 15 : 12, 25), his name is placed before 
that of Barnabas. 4 

And his company, including Barnabas, John 
Mark, and perhaps others. Loosed, &vax6evres. 
The verb literally means to lead up, as to the open 
sea. It is the classical and technical term for 
setting sail, putting out to sea. Ramsay, Conybeare, 
and Plumptre agree, for different reasons, that 
the season of the year was summer, probably in 
July. Conybeare places it in May. 

Came to Perga, 'the seaport of Pamphylia. 
Some things are noticeable and interesting about 
this brief visit to Perga, for apparently the com- 
pany did not remain long. No preaching there 
is recorded. It was the unhealthy season in the 
lowlands, and the missionaries left soon, either 
because most of the inhabitants had gone for 
health to the highlands (Conybeare), or Paul was 
taken sick and was compelled to leave (Ramsay). 

THE SICKLY SEASON. PAUL'S INFIRMITY AND 
THE THORN IN THE FLESH. Malarial fever is 
endemic on the low-lying plains, and the natural 
sanitarium is the mountainous region beyond. 
Professor Ramsay proves that at this time the 
Roman province of Galatia included Antioch, 
Iconium, and Lystra, and that, therefore, the 
Epistle to the Galatians was written to these cities 
among others, and that his statement that 
44 through infirmity of the flesh I preached the 
gospel unto you at first " (Gal. 4 : 13, 14) belongs 
to this period ; and he thinks that "the thorn in 
the flesh, the messenger of Satan sent to buffet 
him" (2 Cor. 12: 7), was a severe attack of 
malarial fever, a return of his old malady. 4 'Tn 
some constitutions malarial fever tends to recur 
in very distressing and prostrating paroxysms, 
whenever one's energies are taxed for a great 
effort." A strong corroboration is found in the 
phrase, " A stake in the flesh," which Paul uses 
of his malady. That is the peculiar headache 
which accompanies the paroxysms. " Within my 
experience several persons, innocent of Pauline 
theorizing, have described it as 'like a red-hot 
bar thrust through the forehead.'" "Every 
one who has travelled in Pamphylia knows how 
relaxing and enervating the climate is. In these 
low-lying plains the land is so moist as to be ex- 
traordinarily fertile and most dangerous to stran- 
gers. Confined (on the north) by the vast ridges 
of Taurus, 5000' to 9000 feet high, the atmo- 
sphere is like the steam of a kettle, hot, moist, 
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14 But when they, pass d imffh e rough from Pgr'ga, they came to Antioch O n f P 
and they * went into the synagogue on J the sabbath day, and sat down. 

i See ver. 6. j vers. 42, 44. ch. 16. 13 & 17. 2 & 18. 4, 



and swept by no strong winds." We suppose, 
then, that Paul caught fever on reaching Perga. 
" It was precisely after fatigue and hardship, 
travelling on foot through Cyprus, amid great 
excitement and mental strain, that one was 
peculiarly liable to be affected by the sudden 
plunge into the enervating atmosphere of Pam- 
phylia." 1 " The treatment for such an illness 
would be prescribed by universal consent as either 
the sea or the high lands of the interior." 2 

And John (Mark) departing from them, re- 
turned to Jerusalem, his home. No reason is 
assigned ; but it was plainly one not satisfactory 
to Paul (Acts 15 : 37, 38). It is a slander on a 
good young man to merely say that he was home- 
sick, " and wanted to go and see his mother " in 
Jerusalem. There have been a number of reasons 
suggested, as that he was dissatisfied with the fact 
that Paul superseded his cousin Barnabas as 
leader ; that he dreaded the perils that lay before 
them in the wild and dangerous country infested 
with bandits, through which they must pass ; 
that Paul's preaching and action in eating with 
the Gentiles troubled the conscience of one who 
had been strictly brought up in Jerusalem ; that 
he was anxious about his mother. All these had 
doubtless more or less influence, but the most 
natural reason, on Professor Ramsay's theory of 
Paul's sickness, I have not seen mentioned, 
that John Mark, too, was attacked with the de- 
pressing malarial fever, and felt unable to go 
through the rough experiences that lay before 
them, while at the same time this sickness em- 
phasized all the other reasons. Paul went on 
with his work in spite of his sickness, and he 
thought that the more delicate young man should 
do the same. 

The effects of his return were more than Mark 
anticipated. He was the occasion of a separa- 
tion between Paul and Barnabas. It took long 
years for him to regain what he lost. But he was 
restored. " A soldier who has wavered in one 
battle may live to obtain a glorious victory." 
And Mark did gain the victory. He was ready 
to go on the second missionary journey. He did 
go with Barnabas to Cyprus. He regained, by 



his noble and courageous conduct, the good opin- 
ion of Paul, to whom he became a comfort and a 
profit (Col. 4 : 10 ; 2 Tim. 4 : 11). There is com- 
fort and hope for us in this for ourselves and for 
others. Some one has said, " He that makes no 
mistakes seldom makes anything else." But a 
wiser still has said, " It is not the making of 
mistakes that makes a man, but it is the wise use 
of mistakes that enables a man to be made." 
The diamond is polished with its own dust. 

Put "failures" in place of "vices" in Long- 
fellow's Ladder of St. Augustine. 

" St. Augustine ! well hast them said 
That of our failures we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 
Beneath our feet each deed of shame." 

14. From Ferga they came to Antioch in 
Pisidia, a journey of about 100 miles. Antioch 
is situated in the central table-lands 3600 feet 
above the sea. To this journey, without doubt, 
belong many of the perils and dangers described 
by Paul in 2 Cor. 11 : 23-27. " Pisidia was a 
barbarian country, almost destitute of Greek cul- 
ture, and barely subjugated by Roman arms." 
The roads were bad and overrun with bandits. 
' ' The roads all over the Roman Empire were apt to 
be unsafe, for the arrangements for insuring public 
safety were exceedingly defective." Conybeare 
and Howson describe the dangers of the region, 
and Ramsay adds several inscriptions found in 
this region which refer to these dangers. 8 

Antioch was the chief city of Pisidia in southern 
Galatia. 4 Greek was understood by many, but 
among the common people each tribe had also its 
own language. It was " on the great imperial 
highroad which traversed Asia Minor from east 
to west, north of Mount Taurus, at this time, and 
connected Syria and the East by way of Ephesus 
with Greece and Rome." 5 

Went into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day. This was their custom for religious wor- 
ship, and as the means of reaching the Jews to 
whom they always preached first. Here, as dis- 
tinguished strangers from the more cultivated 
regions, they were asked by the leaders to speak 



1 Charles Reade in Never too Late to Mend describes a 
clergyman engaged in warfare against the barbarity of 
prison discipline, upon whom every scene of cruelty pro- 
duced a distressing physical effect, sickness, trembling, 
hysterical tears, and prostration of spirit, yet all this did 
not prevent him from facing his duty. See St. Paul, 95. 

2 St. Paul, chap. 5, sec. 1, 2. 

3 Church in the Roman Empire, chap. 2. See, also, 
Conybeare and Howson, 1 : 1C2-1C8. "There is an interest- 



ing story of St. John and the bandits in Eusebius' Ecclesi- 
astical History, III. 23. The incidents there told took 
plac,e in Asia Minor." 

4 Professor Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 
pp. 8-13, 44, 64, 91, 111, shows that Antioch and the places 
named in the next chapter belonged to Galatia, and to 
the churches in these places and others the Epistle to the 
Galatians was written. 
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15 And after l 'the reading of the 'law and the prophets m the rulers of the 
synagogue sent unto them, saying, reIue Bre"tur b en e , thl ' en ' if ye have any "word of 
exhortation for the people, say on. 

16 And Paul stood up, and beckoning with till hand said, Men of Israel, and 
* ye that fear God, ASSIST 

17 The q God of this people of Israel r chose our fathers, and * exalted the people 
' when they ^SS* 61 ' 8 in the land of Egypt, and with a high arm *& lt he 
them forth out of it. 

k ch. 15. 21. I See Luke 10. 1G. m See Mark B. 22. n Heb. 13. 22. o See ch. 12. 17. p ver. 26. ch. 
10. 2, 22. q See Matt. 15. 31. r Deut. 7. 6-8. * Num. 24. 7. t ch. 7. 17. Ex. 1. 1, 7, 12. PB. 105. 23, 24. 
u Ex. 6. 6 & 13. 14, 1C. 



to the people, as was the custom, after the Scrip- 
ture lessons of the day had been read. 1 

And sat down, with the audience. It is not 
said that what now took place was on the first 




Com OF ANTIOCH OF PISIDIA. 

From Calmefc. The figure is that of the god Men, Mensis, 
Month. The crescent of the moon appears behind his 
shoulders. This deity was worshipped at Antioch, and 
to his temple were attached great multitudes of priests 
and valuable possessions. . The legend on the coin is : 

Mensis Col. Caes. Antioch. 

Mensis of the Colony Csesarea Antiochia. 

Sabbath of their appearance at Antioch. It was 
an event that took place on a Sabbath, probably 
after Paul and Barnabas had been there some 
time. The rumors about the new and remark- 
able doctrine of these teachers must have spread 
through the community and attracted a large 
audience. 

PAUL'S ADDEESS IN THE SYNAGOGUE, vers. 
15-41. 

15. After the reading of the law and the 
prophets. Selections from which were used for 
the first and second lessons. 

The rulers of the synagogue, whose business 
it was to arrange the services, sent unto them 
while they were sitting with the congregation. 

16. Then Paul stood up. " Paul instantly ac- 



cepted the invitation. Usually a Jewish preacher 
sat down during the delivery of his sermon, as is 
freely done by Koman Catholics abroad; but 
Paul, instead of going to the pulpit, seems merely 
to have risen in his place, and with uplifted arm 
and beckoning finger, he spoke to the expect- 
ant throng." 2 And beckoning with his hand, 
Kttraffetffas, made a gesture with his hand, as in 
12: 17, the common oratorical gesture inviting 
silence. 

Said. Compare Peter's sermon on the day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2 : 14-36) ; Stephen's sermon be- 
fore the Sanhedrim (Acts 7) ; Paul's address on 
the castle stairs at Jerusalem (Acts 21: 40-22 : 21), 
and before Agrippa (Acts 26 : 1-29). The address 
given is doubtless a condensation of Paul's full 
address. 8 

SUBJECT : JESUS is THE PJROMISED MESSIAH 

OF THE JEWS. 

ARGUMENT: 1. In your past history see the 
plans of God unfolding for his kingdom. 
Vers. 17-21. 

2. The kingdom was established in the house 

of David. Ver. 22. 

3. The promise of the everlasting kingdom was 

to the house of David. Ver. 23. 

4. Jesus, a descendant of David, is the promised 

Saviour and Messiah. Vers. 23-26. 
OBJECTION ANSWERED : But Jesus died, slain 

by the rulers at Jerusalem. Vers. 27-29. 
Yes, but God raised him from the dead, and 

he is a living Saviour. Vers. 30-37. 
APPLICATION : Here is the forgiveness of sins, 

the way of salvation. Vers. 38-40. 
Believe on him or you must perish. Ver. 41. 
Men of Israel, his brother Jews, and ye that 
fear God, the technical term for proselytes. 

17-21. (1) Israel became a nation because God 
chose them. 
(2) And exalted, S^oxrev, he lifted on high, by 



1 See Edersheim's Jewish Social Life, and his Jesus 
the Messiah, i. 434 ; Scliiirer's Jewish People, div. ii., vol. 
ii. p. 79, etc. 
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3 Compare "the remarkable list of parallels drawn out 
recently by Ramsay between the speech at Pisidian An- 
tioch and the thoughts and phrases of the Epistle to the 
Galatians, Expositor, December, 1898," 
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18 And for about the time of "forty years '"suffered he their manners in the 
wilderness. 

19 And x when he had destroyed v seven nations in the land of ^a'naan? 1 '* he 



divided fU Q i-r, inv./! to them by lot. 
gave them tlltJll Id/JLLU. for an inheritance, 

ftf\ And after that a he gave unto them judges about the space of four hundred and fifty years, , 1T ,4.n &Qx,->-.'rr xi 
AV for about four hundred and fifty years: and after these things he gave them judges IU1UJL OctJLU U-ei 

the prophet. 

21 And afterward they c aSfor a king: and <*God gave unto them Saul the 
e son of iSlii, a man of the tribe of Be"n'j3,-mm, J& the space of forty years. 

22 And f when he had removed him, "he raised up untothem David to be their 
king ; to whom also he ^Ire wiKf' and said, '' I have found David the son of 
Jes'sS, 'a man after min ? n y wn heart, ^t 11 shall V all my will. 

23 Of * this man's seed hath God, According to /m promise, brought unto Israel 
'" a Saviour, Jesus ; 

v See ch. 7. 36. w Cp. Deut. 9. 5-24. x See ch. 7. 46. y Deut. 7. 1. s Josh. 14. 1, 2 & 19. 51. Ps. 78. 
65 & 13C. 21, 22. a Judg. 2. 16 & 3. 9. 6 See ch. 3. 24. c 1 Sam. 8. 5. d 1 Sam. 10. 1. e 1 Sam. 9. 1, 2. 
/ 1 Sam. 15. 23, 26, 28 & 16. 1. Cp. Hos. 13. 11. g 1 Sam. 16. 13. 2 Sam. 2. 4 & 5. 3. A Cited from Ps. 89. 20. 
i ch. 7. 46. Cited from 1 Sam. 13. 14. j ver. 36. k See Matt. 1. 1, I Ps. 132. 11. Cp. vers. 32, 33. m See 
Luke 2. 11. , 



increasing their numbers, by delivering them from 
the Egyptians through wonderful miracles of in- 
tervention in their behalf, by lifting them from 
a miserable state of bondage, into a nation of free 
people. 

(3) He suffered their manners (ver. 18), rpo- 
iro<f>6prifff}>, from rpdiros, manner, way of doing 
things, manner of life, and <popea> (a frequentative 
of 0e'po>, to bear) denoting not the simple and 
transient act of bearing, but a continuous or habit- 
ual bearing ; hence, the Greek word for the four 
English words, means, He endured, he bore with 
continually, the character and actions of the Israel- 
ites for forty years, as a father bears with a way- 
ward son, using every loving means to reclaim 
him and fit him for a noble life. 

Another reading, trpoc[>o<p6pri(rfv, from rpo(p6s, 
a nurse, expresses a slightly different meaning, 
to bear like a nurse or mother with tender care; 
corresponding with Deut. 1 : 31, " The Lord thy 
God bare thee, as a man doth bear his son." 

(4) He gave them the Promised Land. 19. 
Destroyed seven nations. Deut. 7: 1; Josh. 
3 : 10 ; 24 : 11, give their names. He destroyed 
on account of their sins, and in order that a bet- 
ter people might have the land best adapted to 
train them into the kingdom of God. Divided 
... to them by lot, Ko.reK\ttpov6p.t]crev. "The 
A. V. gives the literal rendering. The R. V. 
gave them their land for an inheritance, is correct, 
so far as the meaning inheritance is concerned (see 
on 1 Pet. 1 : 4), but does not give the sense of dis- 
tribution which is contained in the word." 1 

(5) He gave them a free government. 

20. About the space of four hundred and 



fifty years. The best attested reading connects 
these words with the preceding verse. "He 
divided their land to them by lot" "for an in- 
heritance," within 450 years. "The dative of 
time, cT6<n, years, signifying the period within 
which an event is accomplished." The inherit- 
ance " was already assured to the fathers as 
God's chosen (7 : 5) and the four hundred years 
of the people's sojourn in a strange land (Acts 
7:6; Gen. 15 : 13), forty years in the wilderness, 
and some ten years for the actual conquest of th.i 
land made up the four hundred and fifty years 
(so Weiss, Felten ; see Wendt, in loco)," 2 If 
the reading of the A. V. is retained, it is prob- 
able that Paul followed the popular chronology 
adopted by Josephus (Antiq., 8 : 3, 1 ; 10: 8, 5), 
which simply adds up the sum of the years of the 
Judges without allowing that any of them were 
contemporary. But this makes a difficulty with 
the 480 years of 1 Kings 6 : 1, unless we give a 
wide latitude to the " about." 

(6) He changed the government at then? desire 
to a kingdom. 

NOTE. How all this history shows God's care 
for his people, his desire for their good, his for- 
bearing love, his various ways of training them to 
be his people. The past was an assurance to 
Paul's audience that God was still acting toward 
Israel on the same principles. 
. 22. The kingdom was established in the house 
of David. 

23. The Messiah, the Deliverer, was to come 
from the descendants and heirs of David, ac- 
cording to his promise. " The Messianic pro- 
mises generally, or more specifically 2 Sam. 7 : 



1 M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 



2 Knowling. 
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24 When "John had first preached before his coming p the baptism of re- 
pentance to all the people of Israel. 

25 And as John UCnmng his course, 'he said, ^Xw* ye that I am? I am 
not he. But behold, there cometh one after me, w tu e se shoes of whose feet I am 

not Worthy to unloose. 

26 Men dhr r enf ren ' children of the stock of Abraham, and wl S ver among you 
r tffa a t r rear God, to y u 8 u is s the word of ' this salvation sent' forth. 

27 For they that dwell f Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they " knew 
him not, nor yet the " voices of the prophets which are read every sabbath, day ' 
theyimve u, f ul fi llec [ t j iem in condemning him. 

28 And * though they found no cause of death in him, "yet Sd 4 they ot Pilate 
that he should "be slain. 

29 And when * they had fulfilled all things that w^l written of him, a they took 
ftS down from " the tree, and laid fl in a 8e Cbf e ' 

30 But c God raised him from the dead : 

31 And d he was seen for many days of them c That h came up with him * from 
GaTi-lee to Jerusalem, "who are now A his witnesses unto the people. 

32 And we dee l a r r i e ng nto you g{& tidings' llow of that the i promise wWcUwas made unto 
the fathers, 

33 HOW that y .God hath fulfilled the same unto U8 S eir children, in that he hath 
raised up Jesus . againi as aisottls written in the second psalm, *Thou art my- Son, 
this day have I begotten thee. 

n ch. 1. 22. Matt. 3. 1. o 1 Thess. 1. 9 & 2. 1 (for mg.). p ch. 19. 4. Mark 1. 4. Luke 3. 3. Op. oh. 2. 38 & 
Matt. 3. 11. q John 1. 20, 27. Cp. Matt. 3. 11 & Mark 1. 7 & Luke 3. 16. r ver. 16. s ch. 10. 36. Cp. 
Eph. 1. 13. t Cp. ch. 5. 20. See ch. 4. 12. u Cp. 2 Cor. 3. 14, 15. See ch. 3. 17. v ver. 15. Cp. ch. 15. 21. 
w See Luke 24. 20, 26, 27, 44. * Cp. Mark 14. 55 & Luke 23. 22. y ch. 2. 23 & 3. 14, 15. Luke 23. 23. s Luke 
18. 31 & 24. 44. John 19. 28, 30, 36, 37. a Matt. 27. 59, 60. Mark 15. 46. Luke 23. 53. John 19. 38, 41, 42. 6 See 
ch. 5. 30. c See ch. 2. 24. d See ch. 1. 3. e Mark 15. 41. / ch. 1. 11 & 2. 7. g See Luke 24. 48. h See ch. 
1. 8. i ch. 26. 6. Rom. 4. 13 & 15. 8. Gal. 3. 16. Cp. Rom. 9. 4. j Cp. ver. 23 & Luke 1. 69-73. k Heb. 

1. 5 & 5. 5. Cited from Pa. 2. 7. 

12 ; Ps. 132 : 11 ; Isa. 11 : 1, 10 ; Jer. 23 : 5, 6 ; Zech. written of him, as in Isaiah 53. The crucifixion 

3:8." A Saviour, Jesus. Jesus was the direct of Jesus, so far from showing that Jesus was not 

descendant of David in two lines, as given in the the Messiah, was an essential part of the proof 

genealogies of Matthew and Luke. that he was the Messiah, and an essential element 

24, 25. Paul here shows that the promised fore- of his mission of salvation. 

runner had come and prepared the way for Jesus 30. But God raised him from the dead. An 

as the Messiah, and borne witness to him. answer to the objection that a crucified man could 

26, 27. To you is the word of this salva- not be the Messiah and Saviour. For he is alive, 

tion sent, in sharp contrast with the Jews of He triumphed over death. He is the ever-living 

Jerusalem, who crucified Jesus (Kendall). " The Saviour. 1 

gospel is sent to you because the Jews in Jeru- 31. And he was seen. The proofs of the resur- 

salem have rejected it " (Gloag). But Knowling rection of Jesus were complete and sure. Who 

is nearer right when he regards the For of ver. 27 are now his witnesses, are still bearing the same 

as confirming the statement that salvation had witness, "a living message in the same city in 

been sent to the people of Antioch because the which Jesus had been crucified." 

Jews, at Jerusalem had unconsciously fulfilled the 32. We declare unto you glad tidings that 

Scriptures in condemning Jesus, and presented the promised Messiah you have so long been hop- 

another proof that he was the Messiah. ing and waiting for has come. 

29. When they had fulfilled all that was 33. God hath fulfilled, iitireir\-fipuKe, hath ful- 

1 See the anonymous poem " Edwin and Paulinus," concerning the conversion of Northumbria, in Suggestive Illus- 
trations on Acts, p. 286. 
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34 And as concerning that he raised him up from the dead, l now m no more to 
return to corruption, he hati^poken on this wise, I will give you the "noiyand sure 
fflSffi. of David. 

35 'IKsT he saith also in another psalm, Thou $8* not m $&&" Holy One to 
see corruption. 

36 For -David, after he had se in ed his own generation p Be rveS tKunsei of God, 
5 fell on sleep, and r was laid unto his fathers, and saw corruption : 

37 But he' whom s God raised afe up n ' saw no corruption. 

38 Be it known unto you therefore, men and brethren, that 'through this man 

: preached ,,,,4-.-. , rrm the forgiveness ^ 
lo proclaimed UUliO yOU remission O 



I Rom. 6. 9. Cp. Heb. 9. 25-28. m vers. 35-37. n Cited from Isai. 65. 3. o ch. 2. 27. Cited from Ps. 16. 
10. p ver. 22. ch. 20. 27. q 2 Sam. 7. 12. 1 Kin. 2. 10. Cp. ch. 2. 29. r Judg. 2. 10. s ver. 30. t Luke 
24. 47. 1 John 2. 12. u ch. 5. 31. 



filled to the utmost (e/c) entirely, out and out. 
Hath raised up Jesus, omit again. Eaised up 
Jesus as the Messiah (compare 3 : 22 ; 7 : 37 ; Deut. 
18 : 15) in the sense in which we say that God 
raised up a leader in some emergency. Thus is 
fulfilled the prophecy in the second psalm. Or 
if we refer the phrase to the resurrection of Jesus, 
as many do, it denotes that the resurrection of 
Jesus was the divine attestation that he was the 
Son of God. 

34. And as concerning that he raised him 
up from the dead. Since this was the essential 
element in the proof that Jesus was the Messiah, 
Paul reinforces his argument by further Scrip- 
ture proof. This .was important because (1) The 
Scriptures would have failed if Jesus had not 
risen. (2) A dead person could not be the ever- 
lasting Saviour and King of men. (3) The victory 
over death, the greatest of enemies, was the proof 
and first-fruits of his power. (4) Living in 
heaven, and yet ever with his disciples, he could 
carry on his work of subduing the world, and 
reigning as King. 

No more to return to corruption, tiiatyOopAv, 
destruction, death. " The A. V. renders this cor- 
ruption, implying thereby the gradual decay of 
the flesh in the grave, consequent upon death ; 
but the Greek equivalent to this is <t>6opdt>, not 
ia<j)0opdv, which expresses the actual crisis of 
destruction by death, and not a gradual process 
of subsequent corruption. The expression return 
to corruption is obviously inapplicable in the case 
of Christ, for it would imply that his flesh had 
been already subject to corruption, which was not 
true." l 

He said (Isa. 55 : 3), the sure mercies of Da- 
vid. This is the translation of the Hebrew. But 
the Septuagint reads TO. $><na, . . . T& Tricra, the 
holy things, blessings, mercies, promised to David, 
Avhich are sure, reliable, certain to come. One of 



these was a promise that God would raise up a 
successor of his house, the throne of whose king- 
dom God would establish forever (2 Sam. 7 : 13, 
10). This promise was fulfilled in Jesus of the 
house of David by his being raised from the dead, 
whereby he lives and reigns forever as the Mes- 
siah king. 

35. In another psalm. Ps. 16 : 10. See on 
2 : 27-32. 

36. For David . . . saw corruption. There- 
fore the Holy One referred to in ver. 35 could not 
mean him, but his descendant and heir, Jesus, 
whom (ver. 37) God raised again, so that he saw 
no corruption. 

38. Paul now applies to his audience the great 
truth he has proved by the scriptures, and by the 
testimony of reliable witnesses. Through this 
man, Jesus, the Messiah. Is preached, heralded, 
proclaimed, the forgiveness, Sheens, the putting 
or sending away, of sins, as if they had not been 
committed, the, remission of penalty, forgiveness. 

Forgiveness is (1) the removal of the penalty, 
the punishment of sins, though not immediately 
all the consequences of sin. (2) Forgiveness is the 
washing away of sin, the blotting out of the debt ; 
it is the acquittal of the charge. The sin will be 
remembered no more. The past life will be seen 
in the radiance of God's love, which will make us 
forget the sin in admiration of God's goodness, 
and mercy, and love, in the salvation of such as 
we are. (3) Forgiveness, remission, is the cleans- 
ing of the heart from its sinful nature, from the 
love of sin, the tendency to sin. (4) Forgiveness 
is restoration to the family of God, to his favor, 
to the enjoyment of his love, to being children 
and heirs of God. 

The first great need of each human being is the 
forgiveness of sins. A religion that cannot assure 
us of God's forgiveness is a vain religion. This 
is so because unforgiven sin shuts us away from 



Rendall. 



13 : 39-41. 
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39 And by him "everyone that Sfehte justified from all things, from which ye 
could not be justified by the law of Moses. 

40 Beware therefore, lest that come upon IZ\ which is spoken of in the pro- 
phets ; 

41 Behold, * ye despisers, and wonder, and v perish ; 
For I work a work in your days, 

A work which ye shall in no wise believe, tho fon a e man 
declare it unto you. 

v Rom. 3. 28. See oh. 10. 43. w Rom. 2. 13 & 3. 20 & 8. 3. Gal. 2. 1C & 3. 11. Eph. 2. 9. 2 Tim. 1. 9. Tit. 3. 
5. Cp. Heb. 7. 19. x Cited from Hab. 1. 5. Cp. Isai. 29. 14. y James 4. 14 (for nig.). 



God and heaven. We could not look in God's 
face, or endure his presence, or the presence of 
the holy, with our sins unforgiven, and the sinful 
nature unremoved. 

39. All that believe, the forgiveness offered 
to all is effective only to those who accept of it 
by faith, for faith is the act of receiving forgive- 
ness, it is the means of implanting a new and holy 
life, and thus makes it safe for God to forgive, 
because otherwise forgiveness would increase the 
sin instead of taking it away. 

Are justified, Sucaiovrai, (1) rendered righteous 
or such as he ought to be, (2) declared or pronounced 
to be righteous, acquitted, absolved. 

From which ye could not be justified by the 
law. We cannot doubt that here Paul is speak- 
ing from his own experience. 1 With all his efforts 
to gain righteousness and forgiveness by a most 
punctilious keeping of the law, he failed till he 
found what he needed in Christ. 

There is nothing in the law alone that can make 
men holy. From the very beginning there was 
something of another redemptive force joined 
with it. Herbert Spencer, in his Social Statics, 
says, without any thought of confirming Paul's 
opinion, " Education alone never makes a man 
better. Creeds pasted on the memory, good prin- 
ciples learned by rote, lessons in right and wrong, 
will not eradicate vicious propensities. . . . All 
history, both of the race and the individual, goes 
to prove that in a majority of cases precepts do 
not act at all. . . . But if in place of making a 
child understand that this thing is right and the 
other wrong, you make it feel that they are so, if 
you make virtue loved and vice loathed, if you 
produce a state of mind to which proper behavior 
is natural, spontaneous, instinctive, you do some 
good." Now this is exactly what the gospel does 
when it gives the new heart and fills the soul with 
the love of God. Law and penalty are not re- 
formatory. They are necessary as the prepara- 
tion for and condition of reformation, as ploughing 



the ground will not produce a crop, but yet is 
necessary if we would reap a harvest. 

McGiffert thinks that Paul's address is not 
accurately reproduced here, especially in vers. 
38 and 39, which seem to him un-Pauline, and not 
in agreement with Galatians 3, from wh^ch we 
can learn what Paul actually preached. 2 But 
" St. Paul's teaching is essentially the same in the 
synagogue at Antioch as when he is writing to his 
Galatian converts." "There is no contradiction 
between the teaching given its in St. Luke's ac- 
count of the address in Pisidian Antioch and St. 
Paul's account of his teaching to his converts in 
his letter ; " 8 " the coincidences between the two 
are so striking as to make each the best commen- 
tary on the other." 4 

40. Beware therefore. It would seem as if 
Paul saw signs of impatience and restlessness in 
his audience at his new teachings. The hostility 
must have manifested itself in some form. " The 
' bewares ' of the Bible are most important ; for 
they are divine ' red lights,' hung out to warn 
men of dangers ahead." 5 Spoken of in the pro- 
phets, the Book of the Prophets. The words are 
found in Hab. 1: 5, Septuagint translation. 

41. Ye despisers of God's warnings through 
his prophets. The individuals made the nations. 

" When nations are to perish for their sins, 
In human hearts the leprosy begins." 

For I work. The present tense, because the 
causes were already at work which brought their 
destruction ; and because the result was as cer- 
tain as if it were actually taking place. 

The Jews coiild look back upon their own his- 
tory and realize the full force of the warning. 
Moses had warned the people of the evils that 
would come upon them if they turned aAvay from 
God (Deut. 28). Josiah found the book of the 
law, and realized that these evils were fast com- 
ing. All the last years of the kingdom of Judah 
were a rapid hastening on the downward path to 



1 See Briggs' Messiah of the Apostles, p. 

2 Apostolic Age, pp. 186, 187. 

3 Knowling. 



76. 



4 Ramsay. See Expositor, Dec., 1S9S ; and Lightfoot 
on Galatians. 
" A. F. Schauffler, D. D. o w. W. Hayes. 
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13 : 42-45. 



z religious 
of the devout 



42 And whenthejewsw |n^ that these words 

might be p spoken d to them the next sabbath. 

4R "NTrvw -wlip-n fbp congregation was broken ,., ^ar,,,. n t i, Q TQTOC. n- 
1OJMUW WiltJH UUt! synagogue broke Up, many 01 Uie J6WS a 

a proselytes followed Paul and Barnabas : who, speaking to them, 
them 6 to continue in c the grace of God. - 

44 And the next sabbath daycame almost the whole city was gathered together to 
hear the word of God. 

45 But d when e the Jews saw the multitudes, they were rilled with 
and ^tSBMS 8 things which were spoken by p au l,. contradictin and 



s ver. 60. ch. 17. 4, 17. Cp. ch. 16. 14. a ch. 2. 10 & 6. 5. Matt. 23. 15. b Cp. Jude 21. c Jude 4. See ch. 
11.23. rfCp. ch. 19. 9. e Cp. 1 Thess. 2. 16. /Seech. 5. 17. g ch. 18. 6 & 26. 11. 1 Tim. 1. 20. 2 Pet. 2. 
12 (for ing.). Cp. James 2. 7 & Jude 10 (for mg.). 

destruction. Prophet after prophet stood in their 
way, and urged and entreated and warned. But 
at last the desolation of Jerusalem, and captivity 
after captivity, came with unspeakable horrors, 
too terrible for belief. They would not believe, 
but it came. To the Jews in Paul's day it came 
again, and for the same reasons and in spite of 
all warnings, in the destruction of Jerusalem, 
A. D. 70, a quarter of a century later, as well as in 
their own personal loss in everlasting punishment. 
Though a man declare it unto you, ^cSiT???}- 
rai, from e/c, out and out, entirely, unfolding, as a 
roll, Sid, throughout, and ijyeofiai, to lead or carry 
out, as a story or narration. Hence, to recount in 
full, in every part, to show it entirely. 



TURNING TO THE GENTILES, vers. 42-49. 

42. And when the Jews were gone out of the 
synagogue. The better reading is that of the 
R. V. and oldest MSS., while the apostles were 
going out, before the congregation was dismissed 
(ver. 43), they, some Jews and the Gentile prose- 
lytes, besought them. They were so interested in 
the gospel, especially the Gentile portion of them, 
for it gave them unexpected blessings and privi- 
leges, that they wished to hear more. Paul and 
Barnabas " went out before the meeting was 
ended, perhaps because they were strangers." * 

The next sabbath, /tEragii. The Sabbath be- 
tween. Hence some regard the phrase as meaning 
during the intervening week, between the Sab- 
baths. But the translation, " the next Sabbath," 
is adopted by most critics, since the actual meet- 
ing was on the next Sabbath, and the phrase has 
that meaning sometimes in later Greek. 

43. Now when the congregation was broken 
up. Dismissed, after Paul and Barnabas had 
left. Many of the Jews and religious (devout, 
worshipping) proselytes, irpoa-tiKdruv. "Origi- 
nally one who arrives at a place, a stranger; thence, 
one who comes over to another faith." 2 Fol- 
lowed. Came to the apostles, not waiting till the 



following Sabbath. Who, referring to the apos- 
tles. (But Kendall makes it refer to those who 
received the word, persuading the apostles to con- 
tinue to'preach the same gracious truths.) Per- 
suaded. Induced them by persuasion. To con- 
tinue in. Implying that they had received the 
gospel, and come already into the grace of God, 
Xaptn, from the same root as x a ^P u > t rejoice, and 
hence, primarily, that which gives joy and delight, 
then the loving, kindly favor of God which is 
expressed toward men and which produces in 
them the graces, which are the source of true joy, 
which are delightful to the possessor and pleasing 
to the beholder. This grace shone around the new 
converts, and was noticed by the heathen around. 
It brought to them a new vision of God's grace. 
It was no longer confined to the Jews and those 
who were willing to become Jews, but the gates 
to the city of God were seen to be on every side, 
and flung wide open with a welcome to every 
race, every nation, every condition of men, to all 
who would receive it by repentance and faith. It 
was the dawn of a new day to them. 

44. During the week the knowledge of the gos- 
pel would be spread everywhere. The apostles 
would be engaged in conversation with all who 
came to them, so that on the next sabbath day 
came almost the whole city, not merely Jews 
and proselytes, but the heathen, to hear the 
word of God. " It is clear that the Jewish syna- 
gogue could not have held such a crowd, and 
we are led, accordingly, to the conclusion, either 
that they thronged round portals and windows, 
while the apostles spoke within, or that the crowd 
gathered in some open space or piazza in which 
the synagogue was situated, and were addressed 
from its entrance." 8 

Crowds are not success, nor a proof of success, 
but they may. be a means of success. You must 
have people to hear you if you would reach their 
souls. And each individual is stronger and more 
deeply influenced because of the people around 



Meyer. 
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46 AM? Paul and Bar'na'-ba's spike out^ciiy, and said, It was necessary that the 
word of God should "first lia \ e e been spoken to you; but S e e 8 ing ng ye A it from you, 
and judge yourselves j unworthy of Tter a nal ng life, lo, we * turn to the Gentiles. 



h vers. 5, 14. See ch. 3. 26. 
28. See ch. 9. 15. 



i See Matt. 21. 43. j See Matt. 22. 8. k ch. 18. 6 & 22. 21 & 20. 17, 18, 20 & 28. 



him. By the spiritual influence of thousands 
of eager, earnest listeners, "he is surcharged 
with a new and abiding energy." 

45. When the Jews saw the multitudes. 
They wanted the Gentiles to be saved by becom- 
ing Jews, and they labored for this end, hoping 
-thus to bring in the kingdom of God. But 
the popularity of the new teaching of these 
strangers was shown by the multitudes who came 
to hear. And they were filled with envy, fi\ov, 
from ew, to boil with heat. Our word " zeal " is 
almost a transliteration of the Greek. It means 
boiling over with excitement, intense fervor (boiling) 
of spirit. Here it is used in the bad sense, boil- 
ing over with fierceness of indignation, with 
rivalry, jealousy. The jealousy was bad, but it 
was not wholly base and selfish. It was mistaken, 
but connected with their religion and their high- 
est hopes. 

THE REASON FOB THE JEALOUSY. It arose (1) 
from the popularity of the two strangers, seeming 
interlopers, throwing the Jews into the back- 
ground. (2) From the teaching which seemed to 
overthrow their own teaching and make their 
work and their office useless and obsolete. 
" Whoso breaketh a hedge (i. e., the hedge of the 
law) a serpent shall bite him" (Ecclus. 10: 8). 
(3) From the difference between their own inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and that of the apos- 
tles. They felt that the very foundations of re- 
ligion were giving way under them, because their 
interpretations were giving way. Because the 
little moss island they had built was settling 
down they thought the whole continent of truth 
was sinking. They thought the ceiling was fall- 
ing, because the cobwebs were swept away. Like 
the disciples, in the storm, on the Sea of Galilee, 
they were afraid at the approach of Jesiis who 
could save them. (4) From the fact that the 
Gentiles were to be admitted to the same high 
privileges as themselves. See the parable of the 
laborers, Matt. 20 : 11-15. 

Spake against . . . contradicting, implying 
not argument, which would have been proper, but 
assertion and denunciation. And blaspheming. 
They used abusive language, calling hard names, 
and saying false things about the apostles. They 
doubtless spoke of them as heretics, as renegade 
Jews, as destroyers of true religion, as keepers of 
evil company, "or they spoke blasphemously of 
Jesus, whom they preached." l 



NOTE. (1) It is very noticeable that a large 
part of the sarcasms and epigrams against other 
people find their point in a perversion of the truth, 
and their venom is the poison of a liar. (2) No 
weapon acts in the end more like a boomerang, 
injuring the one that throws it, than this of slan- 
der and abuse. (3) This is doubly true on the 
part of any who use this weapon to defend the 
church or Christianity, for it is so utterly con- 
trary to the spirit of Christ. It is holding the 
blade in the hand, and smiting the enemy with 
the handle. The very use of it is an unanswer- 
able argument against the user. Even Michael, 
the archangel, would not use such language 
against Satan himself (Jude 1 : 9). 

46. Paul and Barnabas waxed (grew) bold, 
iraflfatriao'dtJ.evoi, from trai>, all, and (trjcris, speech, 
hence, speaking with cheerful courage, with the 
boldness of perfect confidence. The opposition 
had just the contrary effect from that which the 
Jews expected. It made the apostles take a more 
decided stand in favor of receiving the Gentiles. 
It was a costly step, and required great courage. 
(1) " Few acts are more courageous than the un- 
flinching announcement of a most distasteful 
intention to an infuriated audience." 2 (2) It 
made bitter enemies of those who could persecute 
them, and do them all manner of evil. (3) It 
separated them from their friends and co-religion- 
ists, and joined them to Gentiles just out of their 
heathenism. (4) It shut them out from a part of 
their work, from the synagogues, and those who 
should aid them. It was necessary that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to 
you. Because : (1) It was God's purpose and 
command (Rom. 1 : 16 ; Luke 24 : 47 ; Acts 3 : 
26) ; it was God's command, becaiise (2) the Jews 
were most prepared to receive the truth, by their 
long training under God ; (3) the proof of the Mes- 
siah and the understanding of his work would 
grow best upon the Jewish Scriptures ; (4) they 
were the easiest channel by which the Gentiles 
could be reached ; (5) this order to the Jews first, 
and then to the Gentiles, did not depend upon the 
rejection of Christ by the Jews, but would have 
been the more efficacious through the believing of 
the Jews (Rom. 11 : 12). 

But seeing ye put, rather "thrust," imply- 
ing violent rejection, it from you. We have 
done our duty to you, but we cannot stop preach- 
ing the gospel because you judge yourselves, 



Pres. Timothy Dwight. 



2 Farrar. 
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13:47-49. 



47 For z so hath the Lord commanded us, saying, 

I m have set thee B V a light of the Gentiles, 
That thou shouldest be for "salvation unto the uttermost part 
of the earth. 

48 And w as n the Gentiles heard this, they were glad, and * glorified the word 
of U Godf d! and as many as were ordained to eternal life believed. 



49 And the word of the Lord was 



published 
spread abroad 



throughout all the re- 



l Cp. ch. 11. 18. m Cited from Isai. 49. 6. Op. Isai. 45. 22. 
1. 8. p Cp. 2 Thess. 1. 12. 



n Isai. 42. 6. Luke 2. 32. o Cp. ver. 26 & ch. 



pronounce a verdict against yourselves by your 
actions, that you are unworthy of everlasting 
life. You can lose the blessings of the gospel, 
but you cannot stop its progress and its reception 
by others. God opens the door to eternal life, 
and you shut it against yourselves, showing that 
you have not the heavenly spirit. So if a parent 
offers his child an education, and he refuses it, or 
one has an opportunity to do good, and he rejects 
it, in each case the one who refuses pronounces 
sentence against himself. But he does not pre- 
vent others from being educated, nor shut up 
colleges and schools. 

Lo, we turn to the Gentiles, and they shall 
enter the kingdom which the Jews refused. So 
Christ himself said, " Many shall come from the 
east and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, 
and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast 
out " (Matt. 8 : 11, 12). 

47. For so hath the Lord commanded us. By 
showing them that Isa. 49 : 6 and similar pro- 
mises were to be so applied. I have set thee to be 
a light of the Gentiles. See Acts 1:8; Luke 
2 : 32. This was the mission of the Jews, " the 
servant of Jehovah," to be carried out through 
Jesus their Messiah, as the representative " ser- 
vant of Jehovah." The religion of the Jews was 
never intended for themselves alone, but for all 
the world. By refusing to give it to the world, 
they lost it themselves. So it is still both with 
individuals and with churches. Salvation unto 
the ends of the earth. The gospel is not narrow, 
but world-wide. And this is one of the great 
proofs that it is divine. Other religions are for 
a race or nation or state of civilization. This is 
for all. And if our missionaries had done nothing 
more than prove that the gospel is adapted to all 
nations aud stages of civilization, by what it has 
actually done among them, the expense of men 
and means would have been repaid a thousand 
fold. 

48. The Gentiles . . . were glad. The good 
news to them was very great. Glorified by word 



and by deed. As many as were ordained, 
T6T07 / ueVot, arranged, assigned a place, as in an 
army, either by God (but even then not necessarily 
meaning an arbitrary act, but expressing the di- 
vine side of our life plan), or by themselves. The 
passive, as frequently in Josephus, has the force of 
the middle voice, so that the meaning is " as many 
as arrayed themselves or marshalled themselves 
on the side of eternal life," believed in Jesus, 
accepting him as their Messiah, Saviour, and King. 
" Tatrtreii/ denotes the assignment of a definite 
post and specific duties, particularly military 
duties ; and could only be applied figuratively to 
the sphere of God's providence which embraces 
our outward station, rank, and duties. 'How 
Tera.yii.lvoi really has the reflexive force of the 
middle voice in this passage, as is frequently 
found the case with the so-called perfect passive : 
like era^av eavrobs in 1 Cor. 16 : 15, it describes a 
portion of the congregation as setting themselves 
unto life eternal ; for the context exhibits the 
worshippers as marshalling themselves into two 
opposing parties, one accepting, the other repudi- 
ating, the gift of eternal life through the grace 
of God in Christ." * God's plans were not de- 
feated because the Jews rejected the gospel. 

49. The word . . . was published. The op- 
position, as well as the joyous converts, made the 
gospel known far and wide. Compare the parable 
of the leaven. The opposition stirred the mass 
in which the active leaven was placed, and made 
it spread the faster. 

All the region. Professor Ramsay regards this 
as indicating a distinct and recognized circle of ter- 
ritories, called a Region, of which Antioch was 
the administrative centre, and that the evangeli- 
zation of the region was aided by the coming 
there of officials and traders and attendants at 
the games from the outlying cities. 2 This state- 
ment implies that the apostles remained a consid- 
erable time in Antioch, probably several months 
(Rendall) before the Jewish hostility culminated 
in the expulsion of the missionaries from the 
city. 



Kendall. 



2 St. Paul, 102-105. 
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50 But 3 the Jews 8 So U 2? the devout r ^Aot honourable ^S!' and the chief 
men of the city, and ' sum-cTup a persecution against Paul and Bar'na-bas, and 
< ex c p a e 8 1 t e(1 them out of their b c ffi. 

51 But they " shook off the dust of their feet against them, and came unto 
I-co'nl-um. 

52 And the disciples were filled "with joy, and w with the Holy Ghost. 

q Cp. oh. 14. 2, 10 & 17. 5, 13 & 18. 12 & 20. 3, 19 & 21. 27. r ch. 17. 12. s 2 Tim. 3. 11. 1 1 Thesa. 2. 15. 
u Matt. 10. 14. Mark 6. 11. Luke 9. 5. Cp. ch. 18. 6. v Cp. 1 Thess. 1. G. See Matt. 5. 12 & John 16. 22. 
w See ch. 2. 4. 



PAUL AND BARN ABAS EXPELLED FKOM 
ANTIOCH, vers. 50-52. 

50. The Jews stirred up (urged on) the devout 
(the earnestly religious) and honourable women, 
fvaX^ovas, fr m ^) we ^i 9<>od, and ffx^^a,form, 
shape,,figure ; hence, first, of elegantfigure, grace- 
ful, then of good standing, honorable, influential, 
wealthy. They were of good social position and 
rank, perhaps wives of the chief men. The 
women were more intensely religious than the 
men, and were used as a means of urging on the 
men who might otherwise he indifferent. Jose- 
phus says that nearly all the married women in 
Damascus were attached to the Jewish religion. 1 

"The honors and influence which belonged to 
women in the cities of Asia Minor form one of the 
most remarkable features in the history of the 
country. . . . The best authenticated cases of Mut- 
terrecht (Mother-rule) belong to Asia Minor. Un- 
der the Roman Empire we find women magis- 
trates, presidents at games, and loaded with 
honors." " The influence attributed to women in 
A.ntioch would have been impossible in Athens." 2 

Good persons, on account of their very love for 
the good, may, if mistaken, do a great deal of 
harm. All their devotion and zeal become a 
power to do wrong. Thus many good men have 
persecuted those better than themselves. How 
difficult it is to attain to " that finest and most 
Christlike flower of the spirit of toleration, 
namely, the tolerance of intolerance." Expelled 
them out of their coasts, " borders." " The 
persecution was probably a tumultuous outbreak, 
and the apostles, for the sake of peace, retired 



from the place." The Codex Bezce adds that 
they roused " great affliction," as well as perse- 
cution. 

51. Shook off the dust of their feet. So Christ 
had commanded them to do as a testimony (Matt. 
10: 14), not in anger, but to show them that they 
did not leave them willingly to go to ruin, but the 
blame must rest upon themselves. Came unto 
Iconium. A large city in Lycaonia, sixty miles 
to the southeast of Antioch in Pisidia. 

52. And the disciples. Both the apostles who 
went and the Christians in Antioch who remained. 
Were filled with joy. " The tense is that which 
expresses the continuance of the state." 3 "It 
might have been expected that they would leave 
gloom and despondency among their discouraged 
converts ; but it was not so. They left behind 
them the joy of a new hope, the inspiration of a 
new faith, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit in 
the hearts of those who had learned of the hea- 
venly promise." 4 And with the Holy Ghost. And 
this was the source of their joy, their strength, 
and their firmness. u Great is the power of Chris- 
tian joy. A religion of gloom, of asceticism, of 
self-accusation, may be sincere and solid, but it 
wants the abounding strength, the rich consola- 
tion, the glorious attractiveness of a religion of 
joy, especially if it be the joy of those .filled with 
the Holy Ghost." 5 "To burn always with this 
gemlike flame, to maintain this ecstasy, is suc- 
cess in life." 6 The opposite state of mind was 
in the persecutors. Persecution, jealousy, slander, 
awaken no joy, no peace, no courage. They pro- 
ceed from a bad spirit, and kindle painful feelings. 



1 Bella Judaica, 2 : 20, 2. 

2 Ramsay, Church in the Rotman Empire, 67, 68; St. 
Paul, 102, 252. Conybeare and Howaon, 144. 



3 Plumptre. 
o Whedon. 



4 Farrar. 
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14:1. 



CHAPTER 14 
THE FIRST MISSIONARY JOURNEY. 

ICONIUM, LYSTRA, DERBE, AND RETURN. 



ICONIUM, vers. 1-5. 



LYSTRA, vers. 6-20. 



DBKBE, vers. 20, 21. 



' Many converts. 
Opposition. 

A divided community. 
Persecution. 

A lame man restored. 

Apostles treated as gods. 

Attempt to offer sacrifices to them. 

Paul's speech. 

Paul stoned almost to death. 

( Paul and Barnabas at Derhe. 
( Teaching and preaching. 



A. D. 48. 



I Revisiting the Galatian churches. 
THE RETUKN, vers. 21-28. j Return to Antioch of Syria. 

[ Report of the missionaries to the home church. 



A. D. 49. 



1 AND it came to pass in I-co'ni-um, that x they w eme b red h together into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews, and so spake, thata great multitude both of tlie Jews and 
also of the Gre eks believed. 



x See ch. 13. 5. 



PAUL AND BARNABAS AT ICONIUM, 

vers. 1-5. 

1. And it came to pass in Iconium to which 
Paul and Barnabas came from Antioch, a journey 




COIN OF ICONIUM. 
From Pellerin. Obverse ; Head of Nero, with the legend : 

Nepoii' Kanrap Se/Saoros 
Nero Caesar Augustus 

Reverse: Poppsea, Nero's queen, with the legend : 
IIoTnraia 2e/3a<rrl K\aajSeiicovieiav 
Poppoea Augusta of the Claud-iconians 

of about 75 miles to the southeast. Most of the 
way they travelled along the Royal Road, the 
great Roman military road that connected Anti- 



och, the military centre, with the garrison city, 
Lystra, but before they came to Lystra they 
turned off to the left. 1 

Iconium (modern Konia) liked to connect itself 
with Greek legend, and " derived its name from 
the image, elit&v (ikon), of Medusa, brought there 
by Perseus, or from the clay images of men made 
by Prometheus there after the Flood to replace 
the drowned people." It was a commercial city 
situated among luxuriant orchards at the western 
edge of the vast plains of Asia Minor. It is now 
connected with the Bosphorus by a railroad. 2 
Iconium was an outlying district of the Region of 
Antioch. It belonged to Lycaonia for adminis- 
trative purposes (so Cicero, Strabo, Pliny), but the 
Iconians still counted themselves as Phrygians. 
(See on ver. 6.) 1 

THE LEGEHD OP PAUL AND THEKLA. In con- 
nection with St. Paul's residence at Iconium, 
there exists a story of the conversion of a maiden 
named Thekla. The apocryphal " Acts of Paul 
and Thekla " represents the form into which the 
legend had grown in the fourth century. The 
story may at first have had some basis of truth, 
and, though most of it is mere legend, it gives us 
a vivid picture of the times. Thekla belonged 



See Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, p. 27, etc. 



2 Hastings' Bib. Die. 
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14 : 2, 3. 

2 But "the Jews U thafwJre?cfe 8 edient Stirred Up the souls of the GentileS, and made them 

mmds eyil a ff ectecl against a the brethren. 

3 Long time therefore U iey b t$?L- e speaking boldly in 6 the Lord which i^l 
wlS y unto c the word of his grace, an ^lS ed signs and wonders to be done 
by their hands. 



y See ch. 13. 50. s ch. 19. 9. John 3. 36. Rom. 15. 31. a See-John 21. 23. 
Mark 16. 20. c ch. 20. 32. d ch. 4. 29, 30. 



b ch. 15. 8. Heb. 2. 4. Cp. 



to one of the noblest families in Iconium. While 
sitting at a window in her mother's house, she 
overheard Paul preaching in a neighboring house 
where he was staying. She was deeply affected 
and became a Christian. Her betrothed lover 
Thamyris accused Paul of being a magician, and 
using his power to persuade women from mar- 
riage. Paul was thrust into prison, scourged, 
and then expelled from Iconium. Thelda bribed 
the jailer, visited Paul in prison, and was in- 
structed by him in the Christian faith. She was 
found there by her mother and lover, and was 
condemned to be burned to death in the theatre. 
She was put upon the pyre, but the flames re- 
fused to bum her, like the three men in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's furnace. Then a storm came on and 
quenched the fire and killed many of the specta- 
tors. Later she was condemned to be thrown to 
the wild beasts, but a lioness crouched at her 
feet, and defended her from a lion and a bear, 
dying in Thekla's defence. ' ' After many troubles 
she joined St. Paul in his missionary travels, and 
ultimately made her home in the neighborhood 
of Seleucia, where she led the life of a nun till 
her death, which took place when she was 90 
years old." 1 

They went both together, KO.T& T& auA Here 
Blass, Ramsay, Kendall, render this phrase in 
the same way or manner. They went into the 
synagogue at Iconium, just as they had done 
at Antioch. Others take it as meaning that at 
Iconium they worked together in the same syna- 
gogue, perhaps because there was only one, while 
at other times they spoke and taught in different 
places. 

So spake, that a great multitude . . . be- 
lieved. "They so spake, so plainly, so convin- 
cingly, with such an evidence and demonstration 
of the Spirit, and with such power ; so warmly, 
so affectionately, and with such a manifest con- 
cern for the souls of men ; they spake so from 
the heart, so earnestly and seriously, so boldly 
and courageously, that they who heard them 
could not but say God was with them of a truth. 
Yet the success was not to be attributed to the 



manner of their preaching, but to the Spirit of 
God, who made use of these means." 2 

Both . . . Jews and . . . Greeks. The Greeks 
were the devout persons, worshippers of the true 
God who had been attracted to the religion of the 
Jews. 

2. But the unbelieving Jews, fareiQfoa.vTes, 
those who would not allow ihemselves to be per- 
suaded, who refused belief and obedience. They 
would not believe because they would not obey ; 
and they would not obey because they refused to 
believe. " The word is stronger than ' unbeliev- 
ing : ' it expresses unbelief breaking forth into 
rebellion, and so exactly describes the character 
of these Jews who were persecuting Paul and 
Barnabas." 8 "The word denotes disobedience 
to the Spirit who spake in the apostles." * 

Made their minds evil affected, tttdnaffav, 
from KOIKES, evil, injurious, harmful ; hence, they 
treated badly, did injury to; usually of bodily 
maltreatment, but here it refers to "abusing 
their minds, 511 treating them by deceiving," exas- 
perating them, embittering their feelings against 
the brethren. This is worse than bodily in- 
jury. 

3. Long time, probably several months, there- 
fore. Wendt and others think that this verse 
should be placed before verse 2, which makes 
the whole narrative read more easily. At the 
same time this change takes away the statement 
of a deep principle of Christian progress expressed 
by the " therefore." Because there were great 
numbers of disciples, and because their neighbors 
the Gentiles were embittered and exasperated 
against these young converts, therefore the 
apostles continued a long time, probably longer 
than they otherwise would have done, in order 
that they might aid them by speaking boldly in, 
eVJ, upon or for, the Lord, denoting the subject; 
matter of their discourses. They spoke upon the 
subject of Jesus. 5 "The Lord was the ground 
and support of their preaching. Calvin notes 
that the words may mean that they spoke boldly 
in the cause of the Lord, or that relying on his 
grace they took courage, but that both meanings 



1 On Iconium and the legend of Paul and Thekla con- 
nected therewith, see Conybeare and Howson, chap. G, 
and Mrs. Jameson's Sacred and Legendary Art, ii. 55G. 
It is given in full in the Acts of Paul 'and Thelda in Ante- 



Nieene Fathers, vol. viii. pp. 487-492 ; and a critical, esti- 
mate in Kamsay's Church in the Roman Empire. 

2 Matthew Henry. 3 Cambridge Bible. 

4 Eeudall. B So Eendall. 
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4 But the multitude of the city e was divided ; and ''part held with the Jews, 
and part with the apostles. 

5 And when there was "SXStSSffi both of the Gentiles' and also of the Jews 
with their rulers, "to entoatlhemXmSy, and to "stone them, 



6T t l-./-iTT were ware of it, n -nA tfl /->/-! mi-.4-^ Ijys'tra and Der'be. cities of Jvyc-a-o'ni-a, ,,/] unto 
1 ney became aware of it, and. neCl UntO the cities of LyoaVni-a,./ Lys'traand Uer'be, ailCl 

region that 1Ieth round about : 

7 And there they preached the gospel. 

8 And K^&^$X%: impotent in his feet, being a * cripple from his 
mother's womb, who never had walked; 



eCp. oh. 23. 7. / Cp. oh. 17. 4, 6 & 19. 9 & 28. 24. g 1 Thesa. 2. 2. Cp. 2 Cor. 12. 10. /tCp.ver. 19. i See 
Matt. 10. 23. j 2 Tim. 3. 11. k ch. 3. 2. 



really run into each other." l " The Atlantic 
mariner, any day, would rather have a storm 
than a fog." 2 For the same reason the Lord 
gave testimony unto, bore witness to, the word 
of his grace, the word that had its origin in his 
grace, his loving favor, by means of signs and 
wonders, an unusual number of Avhich were done 
here through the apostles. 

4. But the multitude, the mass of the Gentile 
population, was divided. " The very things 
which produced strong conviction in some 
awakened bitter antagonism in others. The 
earnest man always stimulates others to earnest- 
ness, either of agreement or of enmity." l The 
apostles, " not in its technical sense, but only as 
missionaries." < 

5. And when, &$ tie, but when, marking a con- 
trast. In verse 2 the Jews were instilling bitter 
feelings of hostility in the minds of the Gentiles ; 
now these feelings had resulted in a combination 
of the Jews and Gentiles working in concert to 
mob the apostles. 

There was an assault made, dp/n^i, from a root 
meaning to flow rapidly; hence, a rush of emo- 
tion, a violent impulse, an eager desire, to use 
them despitefully, with outrage and insults. No 
assault was actually made, but one was planned, 
and they were eager to carry it out. 

Their rulers, that is, the rulers of the Jews. 
" The magistrates of the city could not have par- 
ticipated in an act of mob-violence, and the plot to 
stone the apostles seems to point to Jewish instiga- 
tion for enforcing the punishment of blasphemy." 1 

To stone them. " Do they cast us out of the 
city ? They cannot cast us out of that city which 
is in the heavens. Till they can do this, they are 
pelting us with drops of water, or striking us with 
the wind." 3 

PAUL AND BARNABAS AT LYSTRA, vers. (i-20. 

6. They were ware, aware, of it, <rwj8(Wes 
taking in the whole, a-liv, situation (see on 12 : 12). 



They . . . fled, in obedience to the Lord's 
command (Matt. 10 : 23) ; for thus the gospel 
leaven would be working in secret, while they 
themselves, instead of striving against unfavorable 
circumstances, or being cut off from work alto- 
gether, would carry the gospel light farther into 
the darkness. 

"Unto Lystra, 18 miles south-southwest of 
Iconium, and after some time to Der'be, 20 miles 
further on; and unto the region that lieth 
round about. A region, according to Ramsay, 
consisted of the two cities, and a stretch of citi- 
less territory organized on the native pre-Greek 
village system. 4 Lystra was the chief city of 
another region, that of Lycaonia, interpreted tra- 
ditionally as Wolf-land (the local legend derived 
it from Lycaou, who had been transformed into 
a Avolf), representing but too faithfully the char- 
acter of the inhabitants. It was about eighteen 
miles south -southwest of Iconium, a Roman 
colony, and used the Latin language officially. 5 
It was in a wilder and less civilized region than 
even that of Iconium and Antioch. The range 
of the Taurus cut it off from the more cultivated 
country of Cilicia and Pisidia. It is described 
as a dreary plain, bare of trees, destitute of fresh 
water, and with several salt lakes. So Ovid 
(Met- VIII. 021) speaks of it, as the result of per- 
sonal observation : 

" Where men once dwelt a marshy lake is seen, 
And coots and bitterns haunt the waters green." 

There were few Jews here, as no mention is marie 
of a synagogue. Here the missionaries preached 
the gospel, and Timothy was one of the converts. 
8. And there sat a certain man in some com- 
pany Paul was addressing. "We must suppose 
that Paul gathered groups of the Lystrans about 
him, and addressed them in places of public re- 
sort, as a modern missionary might address the 
natives of a Hindu village." On one of these 



Knowling. 2 William M. Taylor, D. D. 3 Gregory Nazianzeu. * St. Paul, 110. "Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
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14 : 9-11. 



9 The same heard Paul a ^& who, t$^$ww& him, and l *^$ e that he 
had faith to m be mii^'ioie, 

10 Said with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And he " leaped up and 
walked. 

11 And when the multitudes saw what Paul had done, they lifted up their v^ice,' 
saying in the speech of Lyc-a-o'ni-a 1 , "The gods are come down to us in the 
likeness of men. 

I See Matt. 9. 2. in See Mark 10. 52 (& mg. for mg.). ch. 3. 8. loai. 35. 6. o ch. 8. 10 & 28. 6. 



occasions St. Paul observed a cripple (from Old 
English " creeple," one who creeps), Avho was ear- 




LTOAONIAN SOLDIER. From the bas-relief of an ancient 
tomb in Lyoaonia (Lewin). The lettering is probably 
in the Lycaonian language. 

nestly listening to his discourse. He was seated 
on the ground, for he had an infirmity in his feet, 
and had never walked from the hour of his birth. 
He was " no mendicant pretender, but one whose 



history from infancy was well known," says 
Ramsay, who, from the Bezan Text, thinks he 
was a pagan who had previously been attracted 
to Judaism. 

9. The same heard Paul, was listening to, was 
an habitual hearer. Stedfastly beholding him, 
arevio-as, fastening his eyes upon him. Perceiving 
that he had faith to be healed. The lame man 
had faith in Christ as a Saviour, and as one able 
and willing to do for him everything that was 
wise and best, though he may not have expected 
to be healed. He had such faith that it would 
do his soul good to have his body healed. His 
whole nature would be brought nearer to Jesus. 
The cure would endorse Paul's message as from 
God, express the healing and helpful nature of 
Christianity, and call attention to the gospel. 

10. Said with a loud voice, to attract the lame 
man's attention as well as that of the audience ; 
and by the voice, expressing in its tones " heart, 
blood, fire, music< life," he inspired courage and 
faith in the man. Stand upright on thy feet. 
To say this publicly required great faith in Paul. 
To do it required strong faith in the lame man. 
And he leaped and walked. A public proof 
that the cure was instantaneous and complete. 
" He sprang up with a bound (aorist), and then 
continued to walk (imperfect) with restored 
vigor." ! 

11. The people, 8x^01, the crowd, the common 
city mob. In moments of excitement their na- 
tive tongue would rise more naturally to their 
lips, and they would give expression to their old 
superstitious beliefs. 2 Lifted up their voices 
(shouted, with a sudden outburst) saying in the 
speech of Lycaonia. What that language was is 
unknown. 8 The apostles probably preached in 
Greek, though Paul of Tarsus may not have been 
wholly ignorant of the Lycaonian dialect. 1 Canon 
Tristram says, "They had partly understood 
Paul when he addressed them in Greek, as a 
gathering of Welshmen might understand Eng- 
lish, but they expressed their own excitement in 
their native dialect." This fact is mentioned to 
explain why Paul and Barnabas made no protest. 
The gods are come down to us in the likeness 



Kendall. 

gee Church in Roman Empire, 58. 



3 On the Lycaonian language, see Conder in Palestine 
Exploration Fund, Oct., 1888. 
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12 And they called Bar'n^-Ms, * Ju'pl-ter ; and Paul, M g3g2ry' because he 
was the chief speaker. 

13 l h n e d n the priest of Ju'pl-ter w iiJL h was before ^ city, brought oxen and 
garlands unto the gates, q and would have done sacrifice with the multitudes. 

p Op. ch. 19. 35 & 28. 11 (Gk.). q Cp. Dan. 2. 46. 



of men. " The knowledge of the story of Baucis 
and Philemon, according to which Jupiter and 
Mercury visited in human form the neighboring 
district, would render such words quite natural." 1 
The statue of Jupiter stood before the gate of 
Lystra, and Ewald suggests that the legend of 
the appearance of the gods, somewhat as related 
below, was recited year by year at the great festi- 
val in this temple; "and thus the credulous 
people readily supposed the gods they worshipped, 
and who they fancied loved their land with a 
peculiar love, had visited once more the scenes of 
their former wandering." The idea of the gods 
coming down and appearing in the form of men 
was made familiar by the frequent stories in their 
mythology. " They spake, acted, loved, cheated, 
like men." Homer, for example, is full of such 
incidents. Thus, when Ulysses lands upon his 
native shore, Pallas meets him 

"in the shape 

Of a young shepherd delicately formed, 
As are the sons of kings. A mantle lay 
Upon her shoulder in rich folds ; her feet 
Shone in their sandals ; in her hands she bore 
A javelin." 2 

" Madman ! what if he 

Came down from heaven and were a god ! The gods 
Put on the form of strangers from afar, 
And walk our towns in many different shapes, 
' To mark the good and evil deeds of men." 3 

THE STORY OF THE VISIT OF JUPITER AND 
MERCURY TO LYCAONIA. These two divinities 
were walking through this wild region, for 
Lycaonia was a part of the ancient Phrygia. 
Nearly all the people refused to entertain the 
strangers, but ill-treated and ridiculed them. 
Finally, they came to the hut of the peasants, 
Baucis and Philemon, who gave them the best 
reception and welcome in their power. 

"Here Jove with Hermes came ; but in disguise 
Of mortal men concealed their deities ; 
One laid aside his thunder, one his rod ; 
And many toilsome steps together trod ; 
For harbor at a thousand doors they knocked, 
Not one of all the thousand but was locked ; 
At last a hospitable house they found, 
A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 



Was thatched, with reeds and straw together bound ; 

There Baucis and Philemon lived. 

From lofty roofs the gods repulsed before, 

Now stooping, entered through the little door, , 

The man (their hearty welcome first expressed) 

A common settle drew for either guest." 

The churlish neighbors were subsequently pun- 
ished by a terrible flood which overwhelmed the 
surrounding country, while the hospitable, kindly 
couple were amazed to see their little hut trans- 
formed into a glorious temple, where they were 
appointed to be the chief ministers of worship. 

" Their little shed, scarce large enough for two, 

Seems from the ground increased, in height and bulk to 

grow. 

A stately temple shoots within the skies ; 
The crotchets of their cot in columns rise ; 
The pavement polished marble they behold, 
The gates with sculpture graced, the spires and tiles of 

gold." * 

NOTE. The thought of God coming down to 
man expresses a longing and a hope of human 
nature. "Like distorted and obscure reflections 
in muddy water, they give a blurred image of the 
great tjuth," says Maclaren. We need a God 
who is an ever-present help in time of need, and 
can sympathize with our human feelings. This 
has been realized and expressed to us in Jesus 
Christ, the son of God, who has come, not like 
Jupiter in the legends to act like sinful men, but 
to raise up men into the character and love of God. 

12. They called Barnabas, Jupiter. Probably 
because he was the older, more dignified and im- 
posing man. And Paul, Mercurius, because he 
was the chief speaker. "Mercury" (Greek, 
Hermes) was the messenger and spokesman of the 
gods, and the god of eloquence. " The compari- 
son could not have been because of the apostle's 
insignificant appearance (although the fact that he 
was the younger of the two men may be taken into 
account), since Hermes is always represented as of 
a graceful, well-formed figure." 5 Perhaps a hint 
as to Paul's appearance. Paul writes to the Gala- 
tians (4 : 14), (which name probably included this 
region), " Ye received me as an angel of God." 

13. Jupiter. That is, the statue, or the temple 



1 Knowling. 2 Odyssey, XIII. 221-225. 

3 Odyssey, XVII. 485, etc. 

4 Ovid, Metamorphoses, Bk. VIII., Dryden's Transla- 
tion. The story is charmingly related by Hawthorne in 
his Tanglewood Tales. 



6 Knowling. " On the traditional accounts of Paul's 
personal appearances, see "Wendt (1888), in loco, Blass, 
Renan, and Phunptre, Acts (Excursus, pp. 191, 192)." 
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14 : 14, 15. 
they rent their 



14 w iinf l when the apostles, Bar'n&-Ms and Paul, heard O fft, 
ganS, and sprang 1 l"rth among the mSiututie, crying out' 

15 And saying, Sirs, " why do ye these things ? ' We also are men of like pas- 
sions with you, and pre toini} uto you good tidings, that "ye should turn from ''these 

unto the living God, ^^vho 11 made the heaven' and the eartlr and the sea, 



on /I nil things fi, 4- are therein : 
and all tnat in them is: 

r See Gen. 37. 29. * See ch. 10. 26. t James 5. 17. u ch. 15. 19 & 26. 18, 20. Luke 1. 16. 1 Thess. 1. 9. 
Cp. ch. 15. 3 & James 5. 19, 20. See ch. 9. 35. v Deut. 32. 21. 1 Sam. 12. 21. Jer. 14. 22. Cp. 1 Cor. 8. 4. 
w See Matt. 16. 16. a; ch. 17. 24. Gen. 1. 1. Ex. 20. 11. Ps. 146. 6. Rev. 4. 11 & 10. 6 & 14. 7. 



containing the statue, which., whose temple, was 
before, outside of the city gates. " The statue 
of Zeus (Jupiter) stood beside the approach to the 
city without the walls. Close adjoining it there- 




JUPITBB AND MERCURY. From an ancient altar. 
From Millin's Galerie Mythologique. (Lewin.) 
Jupiter holda in one hand a sceptre, and in the other a thunderbolt, 
while the globe or world is beneath him. Mercury holds his 
winged staff in one hand, and in the other a purse, the symbol of 
commerce. 



fore were the double gates leading into the city : 
it was to these apparently that the priest brought 
the oxen for sacrifice, the people pouring out 
through the gates. Paul and Barnabas had with- 
drawn to their lodging probably after their 
address to the people, while the restored cripple, 
going about the city, had evoked popular enthu- 



siasm. They were evidently absent when the 
sacrifice began : the cry of the people, which was 
really the gods came down, not the gods are come 
down, seems to imply the disappearance of the 
heavenly visitors. Had they been pre- 
sent, they must have discovered before- 
hand the nature of the proceedings even 
from gestures, etc. Nor can we assume 
that the Lycaonian language alone was 
used throughout, seeing that the apostles 
address the psople in Greek ; or that Saul 
of Tarsus was wholly ignorant of that di- 
alect." l 

Brought oxen (for sacrifice) and gar- 
lands, with which animals led to sacrifice 
were adorned. They were "in exultant 
haste " to honor the gods. Unto the 
gates. Probably of the city ; but some 
think, of the temple (Eamsay) ; others, 
of the house where the apostles were lodg- 
ing (Cambridge Bible). Would have 
done sacrifice. To honor the apostles, 
" and to turn the religious revival to their 
own ends." 2 

14. The apostles . . . heard. They 
were in the house, or more probably about 
their missionary work in the city. Kent 
their clothes. As a visible expression of 
their sorrow and disapprobation. Ban in, 
fiffeirfio'riffa.v, to the crowd. But the bet- 
ter reading is, "sprang forth," <ff 671-^877- 
aav, hastened away from their house, or 
the place where they were ^peaking, and 
going out of the city to the place of sacri- 
fice, mingled with the crowd gathered 
there. 

15. Sirs, &v$pfs, men, addressing the 
priest of Jupiter (ver. 13), and the leaders with 
him. It is not certain what their motives were. 
" The accepted text implies that the apostles had 
been evangelizing for some time previously, and 
the text of Codex Bezce asserts that they had al- 
ready produced much effect on the people. The 
priests, however, showed no jealousy. They were 



1 Kendall. 

2 Knowling. 



"On the traditional. accounts of Paul's 



personal appearances, see Wendfc (1888), in loco, Blass, 
Renan, and Plumptre, Acts (Excursus, pp. 191, 192)." 
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16 "Who in the genSo'nf gone by v suffered all the nations to z walk in their own ways. 

17 And e yet eless he "left not himself without witness, in that he 6 did good, and 
gave "you" from heaven 1 rains and d fruitful seasons, filling y u jr hearts with 
e food and f gladness. 



y Cp. ch. 17. 30 & 1 Pet. 4. 3. s Cp. Ps. 81. 13 & Mic. 4. 5. a Op. ch. 17. 27 & Rom. 1. 19, 20. b Num. 10. 
3'2. c Lev. 2G. 4. Deut. 11. 14 & 28. 12. Job 5. 10. Ps. 65. 10 & 147. 8, 18. Ezek. 34. 26. Joel 2. 23. Matt. 6. 
'4'i, a!. d Ps. 67. 6 & 85. 12. Ezek. 34. 27. Joel 2. 24. Zech. 8. 12. e Ps. 104. 27. /Ps. 104. 15. . 



uilling and ready to patronize the apostles, to 
K i , r e them place and honor, and to use the revival 
of religious feeling for their own purposes." * 

Men of like passions -with you. Of the same 
nature, with human body, subject to death, on 
yonr level, not in the rank of gods. But we 
preach unto you (evayyf\t$(ievoi), proclaim 
good tidings, the gospel, while we are preaching 
Jesus who brought the good news of the living 
God, the God who is the source of all life, both 
natural and spiritual. He is no Jupiter, no idol, 
but the maker of heaven, and earth, and the 




ALTAK WITH STATUE OP APOLLO. 
Constantino. 



From the Arch of 



From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

sea. Paul "never forgets that the God of Na- 
ture and the God of Redemption are one." 

Note "the tact of St. Paul at Lystra and at 
Athens, laying the foundation of his teaching as 
a wise master-builder in the truths of natural re- 
ligion, and leading his audience from them as 



stepping-stones to higher things." 2 (See notes on 
ch. 17.) Therefore, turn from these vanities, 
which cannot help or save you ; which are not 
worthy of your worship. 
16. Who in times past suffered, permitted. 




MEDAL HEPRESENTINQ THE CEREMONY or SACRIFICE. 
From the Pembroke Collection. (Lewin.) 

The legend is Vofca (sol)uta P(ro) (Sal)ute (P)opuli (R)o- 
mani (vows discharged for the welfare of the people of 
Rome). 

For wise reasons he permitted men to see what 
they could and would do, and to become prepared 
to receive newer light. This is apparently in 
answer to the objection, Why did not God send 
the gospel before ? 

17. Nevertheless. The true God was not like- 
Jupiter, tolerating with indifference the moral 
condition of men, but during all this time at- 
tracted men by his graciousness toward them. 
The beautiful situation of the town, while near 
was a waterless and treeless plain, intensified the 
appreciation of God's goodness. That goodness 
was still attracting them to see his larger good- 
ness in the gospel of Jesus, which was but the 
culmination of the goodness he had shown to them 
all their lives. 

Gave us rain from heaven, which in the East 
was regarded as a special mark of divine favor. 
" God's goodness and power in this gift are as- 
serted as against the impotence of the gods of the 
heathen, see especially Jer. 14 : 22, and compare 
1 Kings 18 : 1 and 1 Sam. 12 : 17, where this same 
phrase is used of God." 2 

Filling our hearts with food. Compare Luke 
21 : 34, where the heart is spoken of as filled with 



Ramsay, Church of the Roman Empire, 143, 144. 



2 Enowling. 
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14 : 18-21. 



18 And with these sayings scarce restrained they the pe MtudeW,fdSing done sac- 
rifice unto them. 

19*St there came thit ^ v ^& Jews from Antioch and I-co'm-um; amoving per- 
suaded the Pe Zultudes!ti7ey B " StOlied Paul, and'Sedhim Out of tll6 city, SUppOSing 



, . 

that 



had been 
-was 



20 Ho iTut eit " as the disciples stood round about him, he rose up, and 
the city : and on the forrow y he w d e e rJt a fortn with Bar'n^-bas to Dgr'be. 

21 And when they had preached the gospel to that city, and l 'had 
disciples, they returned asain to Lys'trS, and & I-co'nI-um, and to Antioch, 



into 



many 



g See ch. 13. 45, 50. & 2 Cor. 11. 25. Op. ver. 5 & 2 Tim. 3. 11. See ch. 7. 58. i Matt. 28. 19. 



surfeiting, with the dulness and baseness that 
come from habitual over-indulgence in food. So 
here the heart is said to be filled with food, be- 
cause of the strength, vitality, courage, and good 
cheer, which sufficient proper food imparts. And 
gladness, thankf ulness and joy, not merely ma- 
terial good cheer. 

Some have thought from their rhythmical flow 
that the words " And gave," etc., are a fragment 
of a familiar song from a Greek poet, and others, 
with less reason (for Paul was not there to hear 
it), that they were part of a hymn sung in the 
sacrificial procession and which Paul quoted with 
the assurance that the blessing came from the one 
living God. 1 

18. Scarce restrained they. It was contrary 
to their gospel to preach themselves. Their busi- 
ness was to lead men to Christ and to God. They 
put away from themselves the temptation to honor 
which belonged to their Master. 

19. There came thitlier certain Jews from 
Antioch. More than one hundred miles by road. 
This shows how intense was the opposition to the 
gospel as preached by Paul. The opposition 
aroused against a man is sometimes a proof of his 
power. Men do not stone dead trees for their 
fruit, or arm themselves against weak cowards, 
or grow excited over rose-water opponents. 

Who persuaded the people, with help from 
the unbelieving Jews in Lystra. " Or possibly, as 
McGiffert suggests, it may have been easy to in- 
cite the populace against Paul and Barnabas, be- 
cause of the Apostles' rejection of the divine hon- 
ors offered to them. But probably the persuasion 
implies that they influenced the multitudes to 
regard the miracle, the reality of which they could 
not dispute, as the work not of beneficent gods 
but of evil demons." 2 

Having stoned Paul. This was by a mob. 
What a crowd of memories this must have brought 
to Paul when he remembered Stephen ten or eleven 
years before.. Compare 2 Cor. 11: 25; Gal. 6: 
17. Supposing he had been dead. The oppo- 



nents of truth often think it dead, when it is only 
stunned, and will be restored and live longer than 
its opponents. 

COMPARE the change in the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Malta toward Paul some years later. So 
it was with Christ ; one day, " Hallelujahs," and 
within a week, "Crucify him." So in Brown- 
ing's poem, The Patriot, with whom at first 

" It was roses, roses all the way, 

With myrtle mixed in my path like mad : 
The house roofs seemed to heave and sway, 

The church spires flamed, such flags they had, 
A year ago this very day." 

But in one year all was changed for neglect, 
and chains and stoning, and a possible scaf- 
fold. 

20. As the disciples stood round about him, 
to give what aid human help could bestow, and 
to care for his body if he were really dead. 
Among them doubtless was the youthful Timothy 
who belonged to this region. 

PAUL AND BABNABAS IN DEBBE, 

vers. 20, 21. 

The next day he departed with Barnabas, 
who escaped the stoning probably because he was 
not with Paul at the time the mob attacked 
him. 

To Derbe. The site is not certainly known. 
Till lately many have placed it about 20 miles 
southeast of Lystra ; but Professor Sterrett has 
made it probable that it was in the neighborhood 
of Zosta or Losta, which Professor Ramsay's map 
makes 35 miles from Lystra. It was the frontier 
city of the Roman province, and the limit of 
Paul's first missionary journey. 

21. Preached the gospel. The participle de- 
notes continuous preaching. How long they re- 
mained is uncertain, but they pursued their mis- 
sionary work there with considerable success. 
Had taught many, naQtir^aavres, made many 
disciples. 



1 See Farrar's St. Paul, 12, 134. Felten on Ads. 



2 Knowling. 
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22 J Confirming the souls of the disciples, ancl exhorting them * to continue l in 
the faith, and that m SSS3K SWMomf^SlSSt enter into the kingdom of God. 



3 oh. 15. 32, 41. Cp. ch. 18. 23 & 1 Thess. 3. 2, 13. k ch. 13. 43. Col. 1. 23. I See ch. 6. 7. w John 15. 20 
& 16. 33. 1 Thess. 3. 3. 2 Tim. 3. 12. Op. oh. 9. 16 & Mark 10. 30 & Luke 22. 28, 29 & Rom. 8. 17 & Phil. 1. 20 & 
2 Thess. 1. 5 & 2 Tim. 2. 12 & 1 Pet. 5. 10 & Rev. 1. 9. 



THE BETUEN JOURNEY TO ANTIOCH OF 
SYRIA, vers. 21-26. 

Having reached the limits of the Roman Em- 
pire, it may not have been safe to go further, and 
it is probable that they could not do effective 
missionary work beyond Derbe, because "it is 
highly improbable that the apostles could speak 
to the rustic population, who were, it is practi- 
cally certain, ignorant of Greek till a far later 
date." i 

They returned again, retracing their steps, and 
visiting all the places where they had made disci- 
ples, except in the island of Cyprus. It has been 
questioned how they were able to do this after 
having been so recently expelled. (1) The magis- 
trates under Roman law could turn men out of the 
city, but they could not permanently exile them. 
(2) In Lystra they had been the victims of ille- 
gal conduct, so extreme that the apostles had a 
strong case against the magistrates. " A Roman 
citizen, violently assaulted by the populace, had 
a very strong case." (3) It is probable "that 
new magistrates had been appointed in all three 
towns." 1 (4) The excitement had subsided in the 
places where he had been persecuted, for weeks 
and months had passed since then. (5) Paul seems 
to have devoted himself to the churches rather 
than to evangelizing the heathen. ' ' Precautions of 
secrecy they doubtless took, and cheerfully faced 
the degrading necessity of guarded movements, 
and of entering cities, perhaps in disguise, per- 
haps only at late nightfall and early dawn. The 
Christians had early to learn those secret trysts 
and midnight gatherings and private watchwords 
by which alone they could elude the fury of their 
enemies. But the apostles accomplished their 
purpose. They made their way back in safety." 2 
(6) Another reason for their returning this way is 
that if their work in Derbe had kept them till 
toward the end of November, as Ramsay thinks, 
there was no other way open for them to return 
to the home church, for after that time the passes 
over Taurus are apt to be blocked by snow. 8 (7) 
The work that needed to be done in the places 
from which they had been driven was so great 
and important that it was worth running great 
risks to accomplish it. 

22. Confirming the souls, iirurrfipi^omfs, to 



establish more, to render more .firm, as a tender 
shoot is confirmed into hard wood which can 
endure frosts and hard usage. Exhorting them, 
TrapnKa\ovvTs, strengthened, comforted them by his 
words. That we must. The use of the first per- 
son plural may be interpreted in two ways. (1) 
It may be a rhetorical device often employed by 
Greek and other writers to give life to the nar- 
rative, as if in the very words of the speaker. 
Or (2) it may " suggest the presence of the au- 
thor himself on the scene," though " not with the 
same certainty as in the later chapters." " There 
is further ground for the presumption that he 
was converted during this mission-journey, for 
he reappears on the occasion of Paul's next visit 
to these parts as a Christian of some stand- 
ing. Some vivid touches in the previous nar- 
rative suggest that the author had a share in the 
conflict of opinions at the Pisidian Antioch." 4 
Through much tribulation, iro\\<Sv e\tyeui>, 
many tribulations. The dominant idea of 6\tyts, 
tribulation, is that of pressure, hence, straits, dis- 
tress. There was a provision of the old English 
law by which those who wilfully refused to plead 
in the courts had heavy weights placed on their 
breasts, and so were pressed to death unless they 
yielded. 5 One case only of the infliction of the 
peine forte et dure occurred in this country in its 
early history, in the case of Giles Corey. "He 
would be thrown upon his back and weights of 
stone or iron would be piled upon him. There he 
would be kept sometimes for days, the weights 
gradually increasing, until the sufferer had con- 
sented to plead or had been pressed to death." 6 
This is a vivid picture of the pressure which per- 
secution placed upon the souls of the disciples to 
compel them to deny Christ. Tribulation, both 
the English and the Latin equivalent of tbe 
Greek (except that flAfy/is does not convey the 
idea of separation, as tribulatio does), is derived 
from the Latin tribulum, which was the thresh- 
ing instrument or roller whereby the Roman 
husbandman separated the corn from the husks ; 
and tribulatio in its primary significance was the 
act of this separation. But sorrow, distress, and 
adversity, being the appointed means for the sep- 
arating in men of their chaff from their wheat, 
of whatever in them was light, and trivial, and 



1 Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 69, 70. See, 
also, McG-iffert's Apostolic Age, 190, 191. 

2 Farrar. 

3 Church in the Roman Empire, p. 69. 



4 Rendall, in loco. See his Introduction, p. 10. 
c See Trench on the Synonyms of t/ie Neiv Testa- 
ment. 
Allen's New England Tragedies in Prose, p. 147. 
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14:23-26. 



23 And when they had " appoint"^ them elders in every church, and had 
prayed with fasting, * they commended them to the Lord, on whom they i, a a 
believed. 

24 And after they llild passed ^SSffi 1 * Pl-sld'i-a, SST came to Pam-phyl'i-S. 

25 And when they had p ^S d the word in Per'ga, they went down 'ft At-ta'11-a ; 

26 And thence they sailed to An'ti-och, *from whence they had been r re c c ommitfe d d d 
to the grace of God for the work which they had fulfilled. 

n Cp. Tit. 1. 5. o See oil. 11. 30. p ch. 20. 32. q ch. 13. 3. r ch. 16. 40. 



poor, from the solid and the true, were therefore 
called tribulations, threshings, i, e., of the inner 
spiritual man, without which there could be no 
fitting him for the heavenly garner. Often num- 
berless small annoyances are greater tribulations 
than heavy sorrows. A whole army has been de- 
feated by wasps. 1 

The apostles warned the disciples not to be sur- 
prised or disappointed when tribulations came (as 
Pliable was when he set out with Christian for 
the heavenly city, and fell into the Slough of 
Despond), but to recognize them as a part of 
God's means by which they should enter more 
fully into the spirit of the kingdom of heaven, 
and bring many others into the fold. This very 
difficulty in the way was a motive to earnest souls. 
Men do not enlist in the army of patriotism for 
the pleasures of dress parade, but because there 
is hard work to be done and dangers to be en- 
countered for a noble purpose. This very fact is 
an inducement to all heroic souls. No true Chris- 
tian asks for the place of greatest ease, and most 
leisure, and least work, but for the largest and 
best work possible for him, no matter what it costs. 

23. And when they had ordained for them, 
Xeiporoviiffafre^. Originally the verb means to 
vote by stretching out the hand, to elect by a popular 
vote; then to appoint by vote, and later, with the 
loss of the notion of extending the hand, to elect, 
appoint. Ramsay thinks that "the votes and 
voice of the congregation were considered ; and 
the term is obviously used in that way by Paul 
in 2 Cor. 8: I." 2 We have in modern times fre- 
quent examples, both in ecclesiastical and politi- 
cal affairs, of this appointing by the authorities, 
in connection with popular voting. " It may be 
fully admitted that the church was not without 
some share in the election of the elders, and it 
must not be forgotten that, in the case of the 
Seven, the church had elected and the apostles 
had ordained (Acts G: 3). In Clem, Rom., Cor. 
xliv., whilst the apostles took care to secure that 
after their death distinguished men should ap- 
point presbyters and deacons, yet the latter were 



elected with the consent of the whole church, and 
they were exposed, as it were, to the judgment 
of the church (see on this voice of the church, 
Moberly, Ministerial 'Priesthood, p. 89, and Gore, 
Church and the Ministry, p. 100 ff.)." 8 

Elders, irpeo~/3vTepovs, originally, men of age and 
dignity; here, leaders usually selected from elderly 
men, men who presided over the assemblies, and 
managed the affairs of the church. The name 
and duties were borrowed from Jewish institu- 
tions. "Those who are called elders, in speak- 
ing of Jewish communities, are called bishops, in 
speaking of Gentile communities. Hence the 
latter term prevails in Paul's epistles." * 

Prayed with fasting. See on 13 : 2, 3. 

They commended them, irapiQevro, to set beside, 
hence, to put into another's charge and keeping. 
In classical Greek it is used of entrusting money 
or property into another's keeping and care. 

24. Passed throughout, Sie\e6vres,wentthrough 
thoroughly (Sid), visiting the different places for 
their missionary work, not merely travelling from 
one end to the other. 

25. Preached the word in Perga. This was 
the first city of Asia Minor to which they came. 
But for reasons given under 13 : 13, they did not 
stop there to preach the gospel, but hastened 
to the uplands. Now, at a different season of 
the year, they remained awhile and preached to 
them, with what success is unrecorded. Went 
down into Attalia. About 16 miles southwest 
of Perga, on the coast of Pamphylia, at the mouth 
of the river Catarrhactes. They went to this 
Mediterranean port most likely to find a sailing 
vessel to take them to Antioch. Attalia was 
famous in the story of the Crusades, under the 
name of Sataleia, as the port whence King Louis 
of France, after his disastrous march through 
Anatolia, embarked with his knights and nobles 
for Antioch, leaving the plebeian crowd of in- 
fantry to perish at the foot of the Pamphylian 
hills, A. D. 1148. It is now called Adalia, and is 
a harbor much frequented. 5 

26. To Antioch in Syria, whence they had 



i On the use of " we " in this verse, see Kendall, in 
loco ; and his Introduction, p. 10. 
"- St. Paul, 122. 3 Knowling. 



4 Vincent, Word Studies. 
pendix, p. 355. 
6 Schaff. 



See Kendall on Acts, Ap- 
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27 And when they were come, and had gathered the church together, s they 
rehearsed all things that God had done with them, and 'how that he had " opened 
*a e * door of faith unto the Gentiles. 

.28 And there they hSJffioSgtie time with the disciples. 

s ch. 15. 4. Cp. ch. 15. 3, 12 & 21. 19. I Cp. ch. 11. 18. u 1 Cor. 1C. 9. 2 Cor. 2. 12. Col. 4. 3. Rev. 3. 8. 
v Cp. Hos. 2. 15. 

been recommended, irapaSeSo^ew, given into the 
hands of another, committed to the care and keep- 
ing. They had probably been absent two or three 
years. 

REPORT OF THE MISSIONARIES TO THE 
HOME CHURCH, vers. 27, 28. 

27. Had gathered the church together, for all 
had some part and interest in the work, and 
probably had heard nothing from the mission- 
aries, at least since they entered Asia Minor. 

Rehearsed, aviiyyeiKav, carried back the tidings, 
" used here as in ^Eschylus, Xen., Polyb., of 
messengers reporting what they had seen or 
heard (Grimm)." All that God had done. 
They took no honor to themselves. The work 
was God's. None but God could do such a work. 
The progress of the gospel is a proof that it is 
divine. That a few men, without rank, wealth, 
learning, armies, or any of the worldly powers, 
should conquer the Roman Empire, should revo- 
lutionize the world, should not destroy the evil 
alone, but build up the greatest nations, the high- 
est civilization, the purest morals, the noblest 
culture the world has ever seen, is the marvel 
of marvels, and is a proof that it is the Lord's 
doings. 

With them, per' avrwv, on their behalf, on their 
side as an ally. Opened the door of faith unto 
the Gentiles, i. e., had made faith the ground of 
admission to his kingdom. It was now no longer 
through circumcision that men should enter in 
and be known as God's people, but the gospel 
privileges were offered to every one that believed. 

28. They abode long time. It is iincertain 
how long, but at least a year (Ramsay) and prob- 
ably longer. There was abundant work to be 
done in Antioeh, both in the church and among 
the heathen, and Paul and Barnabas would be 
better able to do it than ever before, on account 
of their experiences in Asia Minor. Moreover 
they themselves would gain strength by contact 
with the growing home church. 

NOTE I. One of the best things in a long mis- 
sionary life is the not infrequent return to the 
churches that sent out the missionaries, both for 
their own sake and that of the churches. 



NOTE II. The missionary work broadened the 
horizon of the whole church. Max Miiller says 
that only missionary religions are living religions. 
All others are dying. 

NOTE III. The progress of the church was 
rapidly increasing. A little more than half a 
century later Pliny in Asia Minor wrote his 
famous letter to the Emperor Trajan, declaring 
that Christianity was professed by many of all 
ages and ranks and of both sexes ; that the heathen 
temples were almost deserted, and the victims for 
sacrifices could find very few purchasers, and that 
this had been going on for a long time. 1 

In 2 Cor. 2 : 14, 15, " Paul says, ' Thanks be 
unto God, which always leadeth us in triumph in 
Christ . . . for we are a sweet savor of Christ unto 
God in them that are being saved, and in them 
that are perishing.' The metaphor was gathered 
from the scene of a Roman triumph, one of the 
most notable events in the old world, where some 
great general, a Csesar or Marius, returning from 
distant scenes of triumph, ascended the Capi- 
toline Hill, amid the plaudits of the assembled 
citizens and the fragrance of sweet odors. Before 
his chariot were paraded captive kings and 
princes ; after it came long lines of prisoners, laden 
with the spoils of war." 2 

Farrar compares the triumphant progress of 
Christianity, in the midst of deadly opposition, to 
the magnificent description in the Agamemnon of 
.(Eschylus, of the fire-signals by which the Greek 
hero made known to his queen at Argos the cap- 
ture of Troy. " The poet tells us how the courier 
flame flashed from mountain to mountain, leap- 
ing over the plains and seas" till it reached his 
home at Mycenae. So the beacon-lights of Chris- 
tianity flashed from Antioeh to Cyprus, to Antioeh 
of Pisidia, to Iconium, to Lystra, to Derbe, and 
later to Philippi, to Corinth, Athens, and im- 
perial Rome. 3 

" While timid sailors reef and tack, 

And hug the sheltering lee, 
The boats that bring a wide world back, 
Put bravely out to sea." 4 

NOTE IV. One reason for this rapid progress, 
as given by Knowling, lay in the decline of the 



1 Orr, Some Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early 
Progress of Christianity, pp. 48, 49, etc. (1890). On the 
rapid spread of Christianity in Asia Minor see, also, Ram- 
say, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, i. pp. 87, 94, 05, 



135-137, and Church in the Roman Empire, pp. llil, 
397. 

- F. B. Meyer, in St. Paul. 

3 Messages of the Hooks. 4 Robert Gilbert Welsh. 
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old nature religion under the influence of the 
growth of Roman organization and educational 
influences ; and the consequent preparation of 
mind for receiving new ideas. "St. Paul came 



preaching a gospel of home life, of Christian 
purity ; and wherever higher social ideas had 
already penetrated he found converts disposed to 
follow his teachings as ' a more excellent way.' " 1 



Acts of the Apostles, additional note, p. 315. 



CHAPTER 15. 
THE COUNCIL AT JERUSALEM CONCERNING THE RECEPTION OF THE GENTILES. 



THE DISSENSION AT ANTIOCH, 
vers. 1, 2. 



THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM, 
vers. 2-21. 



THE DECISION, vers. 22-29. 



RECEPTION AT ANTIOCH, 
vers. 30-35. 



PLANNING A NEW CAMPAIGN. 



' Two sources of knowledge of the facts. A. D. 50. 

Critics come from Jerusalem. 
The question at issue. 
The discussion. 
The question referred to the church at Jerusalem. 

The delegation from Antioch. 

Reception at Jerusalem. 

The question stated by both parties. 

( by Peter. 
The discussion ! by Paul and Barnabas. 

' by James the brother of our Lord. 



( The decision. 

< Appointment of delegates to Antioch. 

( The letter. 

The meeting of the church. 
The letter read. 
Meetings of fellowship. 
Return of most of the delegates. 

Proposal to revisit the Galatian churches. 
Disagreement between Paul and Barnabas. 
Mission of Barnabas and Mark. 
Mission of Paul and Silas. 



1 AND w certain men wllich came down from Judaea and taught * the brethren, 
ng Except ye be " circumcised z after the SSSSSf of Moses, ye cannot be 
saved. 



w ver. 24. x vers. 3, 22, 23, 36, 40. See John 21. 23. 
ch. G. 14. Lev. 12. 3. 



y ver. 5. Gal. 5. 2. Cp. 1 Cor. 7. 18 & Gal. 2. 11, 14. 



THE THREATENED DIVISION IN THE 

ANTIOCH CHTTKCH, vers. 1, 2. 
THE Two SOURCES OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF 
THIS EVENT. We have two accounts of the con- 
ference described in this chapter : one by Luke 
(Acts 15 : 1-35), and the other by Paul himself in 
his Epistle to the Galatian churches (Gal. 2 : 
1-10). Some critics find a difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the two accounts, but the opinion is almost 



unanimous among conservative and radical critics 
alike, that the two accounts describe the same 
event. "The discrepancy is only apparent, and 
disappears on careful scrutiny of the Greek text." 
" I recognize in the language of Paul a lively 
picture from the interior of the same council 
whose external history is recorded in Acts 15." l 

There are some conflicting views. Professor 
Ramsay identifies Gal. 2 : 1-10 with Acts 11 : 30 ; 



1 Kendall. " On the whole question see Wendt's 1899 
edition, p. 255 if., and Expositor, 189G (February, March, 
April, July) for its full discussion by Dr. Sanday and 



Professor Ramsay." Also Knowling, additional note to 
ch. 15, and appendix to Kendall on Acts. 
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2 W Ami t whfn ore Paul and Barnabas had no small dissension and Sffi with 
them, 6 <toteMSSted' that Paul and Barnabas, and certain other of them, 
should go up to Jerusalem unto the apostles and elders about this question. 

aver. 7. b Cp. Gal. 2. 1, 2. c vers. 4, G, 22, 23. cli. 16. 4. See ch. 5. 12 & 11. 30. 



12 : 25 ; Paul's second visit to Jerusalem, instead 
of Acts 15. See his St. Paul, ch. vii. This view 
is not generally received with favor. McGiffert 
thinks that the record in Acts 11: 30; 12: 25, 
and that in Acts 15, are two independent accounts 
of the same visit of Paul to Jerusalem, namely, 
the one described in Gal. 2 : 1-10; and that Luke 
by some misunderstanding supposed them to re- 
fer to two separate events. See his Apostolic Age, 
171, for a presentation of his views. 1 

1. And certain men which came down from 
Judsea. Perhaps those sent by James (Gal. 2: 12). 
" The Jews of Jerusalem were far more rigid and 
narrow (than the Christians at Antioch) ; and 
when some of them came down on a mission to 
Antioch . . . they were shocked by the state of 
things they found there." 2 Paul calls them in 
Gal. 2 : 4, " false brethren unawares brought in,' 
who came in privately to spy out our liberty." 

Taught. Imp. were teaching, with continuous 
efforts. Except ye be circumcised after the 
manner of Moses. It was admitted by all parties 
that Gentiles could be saved, but these Jews taught 
that the Gentiles must enter the kingdom of 
salvation not only through Jesus, but also through 
the gate of the Mosaic Law. Paul and the Gen- 
tiles denied this, and contended that the gate of 
faith led directly into the kingdom. 

2. Had no small dissension, a-rdo-ece?, lit., a 
standing; then a standing against established 
order or opinions ; and hence an insurrection, a 
strife, one party holding to the established cus- 
toms, and the other opposing them. 

And disputation, o-v^-rtjirews, a seeking or 
examining together, a mutual questioning and dis- 
cussion. 

THE QUESTION REFERRED TO THE CHURCH 
AT JERUSALEM, vers. 2-5. 



They,, the brethren, determined, e-ra^av, ar- 
ranged, appointed. In Gal. 2 : 2, it is said that 
Paul went up to Jerusalem on this occasion, " by 
revelation." But the two statements are in perfect 
harmony, as in the case described in 13 : 3, 4, 
where in one verse it is said that the church sent 
forth Paul and Barnabas on their mission, and in 
the next verse that they were sent forth by the 
Holy Spirit. Such twofold moving influences 
are common in daily life and in history. It is 



easy to see how the Holy Spirit influenced the 
brethren to settle their differences by referring the 
question to the Jerusalem church, and to appoint 
Paul and Barnabas to represent their side of the 
question, while certain other of them included 
some who would represent the other side. Among 
these leading men was Titus (Gal. 2: 1), a Gentile 
Christian, who would be a specimen of the con- 
verts among the Gentiles. He was of Greek 
origin, perhaps a native of Antioch, was after- 
wards a companion of Paul in his missionary 
journeys, and to him was written one of Paul's 
epistles. He must have been a man of consider- 
able power. 

Should go up to Jerusalem. Not being able 
to settle the question among themselves, they 
wisely determined to send a strong delegation to 
the mother church, three hundred miles away. 
This was both wise and generous. The church in 
Jerusalem was the most conservative body, under 
the strongest Jewish influences, honored and re- 
spected by all ; and its decision would carry great 
weight with the Jews all over the empire. At 
the same time they were older Christians ; the 
apostles centred there who had personally known 
Jesus and heard his teachings ; and they had 
lived under the power of the Holy Spirit. Wise 
advice could therefore be expected there. Confi- 
dence in the righteousness of their cause was 
shown by the willingness of Paul and the Gentile 
Christians to go there for a decision of the vexed 
question. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Honest differ- 
ences of opinion on important questions are sure 
to arise among good men, and in the best churches, 
when each party feels sure that it is right, and that 
its view is of vital importance to the kingdom of 
God. Seldom in the churches has there arisen a 
more importantr and more surpassingly difficult 
question than that which arose in the early 
church and which we are now studying. This 
fact, and the fact that it was settled, and the way 
in which it was settled, are full of encouragement 
and instruction for us. 8 

2. Notice the gradual preparation through a 
series of years for the final settlement. It was 
not a lightning flash from a clear sky, nor a sud- 
den earthquake shock. Almost all changes of 
opinion come about in this gradual way, and not 



1 See Weizsacker, Apostolic Age, Bk. II. chap. 3, " Paul 
and the Primitive Church," for views which make Acts 
and Galatians give contradictory accounts of this event. 

2 Ramsay, St. Paul, 156. 



3 Compare the Fable of the Knights and the Shield, 
golden on one side and silver on the other. Also in Bul- 
wer's Pilgrims of the Rhine, the apologue called "The 
Tour of the Virtues." 
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15 : 3-5. 



3 They"the d refore, d being brought on their way by the church, they passed through 
bothphffl'Sf-'cia and SS-ma'ii-a, "declaring the conversion of .the Gentiles: and 
'"'they caused great joy unto all " the brethren. 

4 And h when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received of the church 
and of ''the apostles and t ue elders, and e they rehearsed all things that God had 
done with them. 

5 But there rose up certain of the j sect of the Ph&r'i-seeg A W ho h believed, 
saying, * r 8 w 3 needful Ho circumcise them, and to co SffiS m to keep the 
law of Moses. 

d ch. 21. 5. Kom. 15. 24. 1 Cor. 16. C, 11. 2 Cor. 1. 16. Tit. 3. 13. 3 John 6. Cp. ch. 17. 15. e See ch. 14. 27. 
/ch. 11. 18. firver. 1. h Cp. ch. 21. 17. i ver. 2. j See ch. 24. 5. Aver. 1. I Gal. 5. 3. 



by sudden revolutions which would bring disas- 
ter. The slow settling or rising of continents, 
still going on almost imperceptibly, produces far 
greater effects than the most destructive earth- 
quakes. 

3. Free discussion in a loving, Christian spirit, 
and examination of the facts, a tracing of divine 
providence, an enlightened study of the Bible, 
with minds open to the Holy Spirit of truth, will 
lead to peace, to clearer views of truth, to broader 
vision, to sweeter and more perfect harmony. 
Christian discussion is a sign of life. 

To refuse discussion is like sitting on the safety 
valve of a steam boiler. It will result in explosion 
and destruction. Powder burned loose on the 
rock in the open air makes a great blaze and 
smoke, but does little harm. That powder con- 
fined in a rock produces an earthquake. What- 
ever church or nation attempts to prevent free 
thought and free discussion is living on a vol- 
cano. 

4. Heresies and false doctrines occasion the true 
doctrine to be more carefully discussed, to cast 
off imperfections, and to stand out clearer and 
brighter than ever.. This has been the result of 
the great doctrinal conflicts in the church. 

"Old religious factions are volcanoes burned 
out. On the lava and ashes and squalid scoriae of 
old eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheer- 
ing vine, and the sustaining corn." 1 

"So far, indeed, as they retain the bitterness, 
the fire and brimstone of personal rancor and 
malignity, they are, and they will be to the end 
of time, the most barren and profitless of all the 
works of man. But if this can be eliminated or 
corrected, it is undeniable, not only that truths of 
various kinds take root and spring up in the soil 
thus formed, but that there is a fruitful and 
useful result produced by the contemplation of 
the transitory character of the volcanic eruptions 
which once seemed to shake the world." 2 

5. Note the kindly spirit in which the discus- 



sion was carried on. Distinguish between peace- 
makers and compromisers. 

3. Being brought on their way by the church. 
That is, attended by some of the members of 
the Antioch congregation, as a mark of respect. 
Through Phenice and Samaria. It was a jour- 
ney of about three hundred miles southward along 
the coast of the Mediterranean, through Tyre and 
Sidon, cities of Phoanicia, where, as well as in 
Samaria, it is probable that Philip had preached 
the gospel. 

Declaring, enStriyot/ji.ei'oi, from r,yeofuii, to lead, 
Sid, thoroughly, through the story, "weighing and 
comparing facts," and e '/c out of, " unfolding them, 
as something tied together or rolled up." 8 They 
told the whole story with all its details. They 
caused great joy. At the news of the extensive 
spread of the gospel ; at the new liberty accorded 
to them ; at the new impulse in every direction 
brought by such men. 

4. They were received, InreSexOiiffav, received 
" with a cordial welcome, which they were not 
altogether sure of receiving." 4 

Of the church. ' ' The whole church is regarded 
as concerned in the matter ; as present at the 
public discussion in ver. 12, and as concurring in 
the decision, ver. 22 (comp. ver. 30) ; the de- 
cree is issued by the apostles and elders, ver. 23." 5 

They declared, avfiyyet\av, rehearsed. The 
verb means to report, to bring back tidings, " used 
of messengers reporting what they had seen or 
heard." This was apparently in an informal 
popular meeting. 

All things. They gave an account of their 
missionary work, and the wonderful ingatherings 
of Gentiles into the church, and the marvellous 
change made in the character and lives of these 
converted heathen. That God had done with 
them. They gave all the glory to God, where it 
belonged. 

5. But there rose up, in the assembly, to pro- 
test against what Paul had done and said. They 



Edmund Burke. 

Dean Arthur P. Stanley. 



3 See Thayer's Greek-English Lex. of N. T. 

4 M. R. Vincent. Knowling. 
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were impelled to correct the errors of the mis- 
sionaries. Apparently they demanded that Titus 
should be circumcised and uecome a Jewish prose- 
lyte (Gal. 2 : 3). 

Of the sect, alpea-eias. Our word " heresy " is a 
transcript of the Greek, from alpeofiai, to choose. 
Hence, a chosen opinion, one different from the 
common opinion, a sect or school. 

Saying, bringing forward their views, as others 
of the same sect had done in Antioch ; and per- 
haps through some of the delegates from that 
city. 

In the interval between the first reception 
of the deputation and the public conference de- 
scribed in ver. 6, and onward, without doubt 
occurred the private interview described in Gal. 2 : 
2, 9, between Paul and Barnabas, and ''the more 
influential members of the Christian community, 
and especially with James, Peter, and John, the 
great apostles and ' pillars ' of the church." 

"And I went up by revelation, and communi- 
cated unto them that gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, but privately," or (as the 
words may equally well mean) especially "to 
them which were of repxitation, lest by any means 
I should run, or had run, in vain." It was both 
natural and wise that a few of the leaders should 
talk over the question freely and quietly by them- 
selves. They would thus be more likely to come 
to an agreement, and could best guide the church 
as a whole, when the more intense Jews took the 
floor. 

THE CONDITION OF AFFAIRS. The church 
had been in existence for about twenty years. 

It had extended over Palestine, Phoenicia, Da- 
mascus, Antioch, Cyprus, and South Galatia in 
Asia Minor. 

Its numbers had become quite large, and their 
influence was a positive force. 

It included Jews, proselytes, Grecianized Jews, 
and Gentiles. 

THE THREATENED DIVISION. The disciples 
naturally and gradually tended to form into two 
classes. 

1. The Christian Jews of all kinds, and the 
Gentile proselytes who had become Jews, accept- 
ing their ritual and laws and hopes. 

2. The Gentile Christians, who accepted Jesus 
as their Saviour, but refused to submit to the 
peculiar rites of Jewish life. 

These two classes were separated by a great 
social and religious barrier built up from the Jew- 
ish training and expectations and promises, and 
from their law and ritual, intensified by their 
own interpretations, which prevented them from 
intimate association with the Gentiles. There 
was real danger of a permanent separation into 
two great parties, with a constant warfare be- 
tween them. 



" Communion with those whom every Jew had 
long regarded as unclean must have given serious 
offence to many pious Christians from the begin- 
ning. The truth is, the momentous consequences 
of the new departure were slow in manifest- 
ing themselves. For some years the mass of 
the church still belonged to the circumcision ; 
and the Gentile Christians formed too insignifi- 
cant a minority to excite religious jealousy, or 
threaten the exclusive ascendency of their Jew- 
ish brethren. The success of Paul's preaching 
first opened men's eyes to the magnificent future 
of the Gentile church. Then for the first time 
devout Gentiles pressed into the church in num- 
bers that threatened to swamp the Jewish sec- 
tion; and the alarming prospect of a Gentile 
church, raised by baptism to the same privileges 
in the sight of God, but free from the obligations 
of the law, roused Jewish Christians to urge the 
value, if not the necessity, of circumcision, as the 
seal of the baptismal covenant. The church was 
on the brink of a formidable schism ; for the 
mother church of Antioch under the leadership 
of Paul and Barnabas adopted the cause of Gen- 
tile liberty, while the enormous preponderance of 
the circumcision in the church of Jerusalem made 
it a stronghold of the Judaizing party." * 

THE QUESTION AT ISSUE. The burning ques- 
tion was WHETHER THE GENTILES MUST BECOME 
JEWISH PROSELYTES, AND SUBMIT 'JO THE JEW- 
ISH CEREMONIAL LAW IN ORDER TO BE SAVED. 

1. This did not involve that the Jews should 
give up their peculiar ceremonies, and cease to 
be Jews in order to be Christians. 

2. It did involve the relation of the Gentile to 
the Jewish Christians, in their social life, and 
unity in partaking of the Lord's Supper. 

3. It involved the relation of the Gentile Chris- 
tians to the heathen people around them, and 
what they could present to them as the condi- 
tions of salvation. 

4. It involved the true doctrine of salvation ; 
what it is to be saved, and how to be saved. 

5. It involved the Tinity of the church, and 
whether Christianity should be merely a Jewish 
sect, or a world-wide religion. 

6. It involved the true interpretation of the 
promises of God to the Jews, of the prophecies of 
the Messiah, and the triumph of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

THE JEWISH ANSWER AND ARGUMENT. The 
Jewish Christians insisted that the Gentile Chris- 
tians must become Jewish proselytes in order to 
be saved and belong to the kingdom of God. 

1 . Because the Jews were the chosen people of 
God, their religion was given them by God him- 
self, and they were the divinely instituted king- 
dom of God. 

2. Jesus himself, the Son of God, the latest 



Kendall. 
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15 : 6, 7. 



6 And '"the i apostles and the elders we re c &red together for to consider of this 
matter. 

7 And when there had been much "quSiing, Peter rose up, and said unto 
them, Men i$[4K ien ' ye know how that a good while ago God made choice 
among A "that K^thTOSS should hear* the word of the * gospel, and 
believe. 



m Cp. vers. 12, 25. 
20. 24. 



i ver. 2. n ver. 2. o ch. 10. 20. p Cp. Eph. 1. 13 & Col. 1. 5 & 1 Thess. 1. 6. g ch. 



revelation from God, was a Jew, who kept the 
Jewish law, preached to the Jews, declared that 
not a jot or tittle of the law should fail till all was 
fulfilled. 

3. All the promises of the Messiah, of the re- 
demption of the world, of the enlargement of the 
kingdom of God, Avere made to the Jews. The 
forces of the Gentiles were to come to them ; 
" The sons of the strangers shall build up thy 
walls ; " " The nation and the kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish " (Isa. 60). 

4. Again, there was a great social and religious 
barrier between Jews and Gentiles, which made 
it exceedingly difficult for them to live and work 
together as brethren in the same churches. The 
Gentiles must become Jews, or the Jews must 
break the divine commands. " The nearest par- 
allel we can find to this barrier between the Jews 
and Gentiles is the institution of caste among the 
ancient populations of India." 

5. Thus while the Gentiles could easily become 
Jews, and the Jewish Christians desired the Gen- 
tiles to be saved, yet the Antioch plan seemed to 
take away the foundations of their religion, of 
the Bible, of the kingdom of God, of the hope of 
the world. It was laxness, apostasy, unpatriot- 
ism, irreligion, an insult to their past history and 
to God. 

THE GENTILE ANSWER AND ARGUMENT. Paul 
and the Gentile church stood on the negative ; 
the Gentiles do not need to become Jews in order 
to be saved and belong to the kingdom of God. 

1 . The one condition the gospel laid down was 
faith in Jesus, producing a new heart and a new 
life. 

2. Ceremonies and ritual may be helpful, and 
any one is at liberty to use them, but to make 
them essential to salvation, and require them of 
all disciples, was to subvert the central principle 
and power of the gospel. 

3. It was to take away " the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God." The Jews had perfect liberty 
of action, and could, like Paul and the other 
apostles, keep the whole Jewish law. But the 
Gentiles, too, had liberty, and no one had a right 
to force any form or rite as essential to salvation. 

4. The unnecessary burden of the Jewish ritual 



was a hindrance to the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles. 

THE CONFERENCE AT JERUSALEM, 

vers. 6-21. 

6. The apostles and elders came together, 
after the private conference referred to in Paul's 
account in Gal. 2 : 2, of whom he says : " They 
who seemed to be somewhat added nothing to 
me " (Gal. 2 : 6), that is, they were unable to bring 
to him any new suggestions or reasons, which he 
had not thought of before. " The conference 
consisted not only of these, but as the language 
of ver. 12, ' all the multitude,' implies, the laity of 
the church generally were present ; and the lan- 
guage of ver. 22, 'then pleased it the apostles 
and elders, with the whole church,' implies that 
they participated in the final action ; while the 
language of ver. 19 seems to imply that James, 
as president of the council, formally announced i 
the decision." 1 "The council was probably of 
a much more representative character _ than has 
been usually supposed. The church of Antioch, 
in the persons of Paul and Barnabas, represented 
the thoughts and feelings of far distant Gentile 
churches. The church of Jerusalem, again, re- 
presented the thoughts and feelings, not merely of 
the Palestine Jews, but of the Jews scattered over 
the whole known world. The Hebrew Christians 
of Jerusalem and of the Holy Land were only a 
portion of that community of believers which 
made up the Jerusalem church. . . . Such an 
assembly only could have put out authoritatively 
decrees at once so practical and conciliatory, and 
at the same time acceptable to all except those 
bigoted and fanatical Jews who wished to exclude 
every Gentile soul from all religious privileges in 
this life, and from all share of blessedness in the 
life to come." 2 

PETER'S CONTRIBUTION TO THE DISCUSSION. 
7. And when there had been much disputing, 
ffv(tfrr}ffeo>s, the same word as disputation in 
verse 2, which see. Discussion, debating, better 
express the idea. There was a general, earnest, 
vigorous discussion, the case of Titus being a con: 
crete example of the underlying principle. This 
was the wise way. Then when every one had 
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8 And God, r which knoweth the St s ; " bare them witness, 'giving them the 
Holy Ghost, even as {iedid unto us ; 

9 And i mode "no auction between us and them, "SPeanslSI their hearts "'by 
faith. 

10 Now therefore why * tempt ye God, v that ye should put a yoke upon the neck 
of the disciples, which * neither our fathers nor we were able to bear ? 

nr> ,'4. rt-. u^H^Trrv 4-V.n-t- through the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we shall be saved, even n ~ 
JDUO We DeiieVc lUdU -we shall* be saved through othe grace of the Lord Jesus, u in like manner a>o 

they. 

12 And all the multitude kept silence'; and theyhearkSuSto Barnabas and Paul 
''rehearslSf what m si|M e8 and wonder's God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
them. 

j-ch. 1.24. sch. 14. 3. t ch. 10. 44, 47 & 11. IB, 17. Cp. ver. 28 & Gal. 3. 2. wch. 11. 12. Horn. 3.22-24. 
Eph. 3. 6. Op. ch. 10. 28, 34. v Ps. 51. 10. . Cp. ch. 26. 18 & 2 Cor. 7. 1 & 1 Pet. l.22. w See ch. 10. 43. * Ps. 
10. 14. Isai. 7. 12. Cp. ch. 5.9 & 1 Cor. 10. 9 & Heb. 3. 9, al. y Gal. 5. 1. Cp. ver. 28. z Cp. Matt. 11. 28 & 
23. 4 & Luke 11. 46. a Cp. ch. 16. 31. b Eph. 2. 5, 8. 2 Tim. 1. 9. Tit. 2. 11 & 3. 7. Cp. Rom. 3. 24 & 1 Thess. 
6. 9. c Bom. 5. 15. d ver. 4. See ch. 14. 27. 



expressed his mind, the leaders summed up the 
arguments, and their speeches alone are reported. 
Peter rose up. He naturally took the lead. He 
had personal preeminence and influence, as one 
of those most intimately acquainted with Jesus. 

And said unto them. Peter's argument -was 
founded on facts and experience, and was un- 
answerable. 

FIRST. He was directed by God himself 
through voice and vision and symbol to receive 
the Gentiles, as in the case of Cornelius. 

A good while ago. About ten years. 
. SECOND. God endorsed the reception of the 
Gentiles by giving them the Holy Spirit. 

8. God, which knoweth the hearts, 6 nap. 
Sioyvf/txr-nis, The Heart-Knoiver ; and therefore 
there can be no mistake in his witnessing that 
the Gentiles had new hearts as really as the 
Jews. 

Giving them the Holy Ghost. The highest 
and most distinctive gift he ever bestowed upon 
the disciples of Jesus ; showing no difference be- 
tween believing Gentiles and believing Jews. 

THIRD. Faith produced precisely the same 
moral effects in both, fitting both alike for the 
kingdom of heaven. If the Gentiles actually 
were in the kingdom, who had a right to drive 
them out from the church, its earthly form ? 

9. No difference. No distinction. 
Purifying their hearts by faith in Jesus. 

This was the object and aim of faith. 

FOURTH, The Jews have no right to put on 
the Gentiles a yoke which God has not put on 
them, and from which they themselves wish to 
be relieved. 

10. Why tempt ye God. That is, "distrust 
God or test his power presumptuously." A case 



is described in Ex. 17 : 1-7. It is to demand that 
God should fulfil his promises to those to whom 
they are not made, and in circumstances in which 
they do not apply, or else appear to have dis- 
honored his Word. In the present case it was 
putting God to the proof whether he had not ad- 
mitted persons to the church who ought not to 
be in the fold. 

To put a yoke. Not tempting God to put, but 
by yourselves putting. 1 

If either our fathers nor we were able to bear. 
The yoke was the keeping of the rites and cere- 
monies of the Jewish law, with all the additions 
and interpretations and rules with which the 
Pharisees had encumbered them, and all this as a 
means of salvation. The burdens were unbear- 
able in themselves, but still more when the keep- 
ing of them perfectly was the essential condition 
of being saved. 

THE CONCLUSION is that Gentiles and Jews are 
saved in the same way through Jesus Christ. 

11. Through the grace, 5ik TT?? x^p : s, the 
free grace of God expressed by his sending Jesus, 
and the free grace of Jesus in coming, teaching, 
dying to save us. We, Jews, even as they, the 
Gentiles. Salvation for all is the gift of God's 
love, and comes to none through ceremonial 
observances. This verse gives the last recorded 
words of Peter in the Acts. 

PAUL AND BAKNABAS CONTRIBUTE AN ARGU- 
MENT FROM THEIR MISSIONARY EXPERIENCE. 

12. Then all the multitude kept silence. The 
address of Peter had quieted the prevailing discus- 
sions and the buzz of conversation, and a silence 
fell on all the assembly ; so that they gave perfect 
attention to Barnabas and Paul while declaring, 
relating in full, unfolding the corn- 



On this use of the infinitive, see Burton's New Test. Moods and Tenses, p. 151. 
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13 And after they had held their peace, e James answered, saying, Men ig&5Sl! lren ' 
hearken unto me : 

U'W^S hath Srsea how God i ^t t God r8t did visit the Gentiles, to take out of 
them " a people for his name. 

15 And to this agree the words of the prophets ; as it is written, 

16 * After these things I will return, 

And i will build again the tabernacle of David, which is f alien ; down; 
And I will build again the ruins thereof, 
And I will set it up : 



e See oh. 12. 17. / 2 Pet. 1. 1 (mg.). Op. ver. 7. 
ft Cited from Amos 9. 11, 12. Cp. Jer. 12. 15. 



g Cp. ch. 18. 10 & Deut. 7. 6 & Isai. 43. 21 & Rom. 9. 24-26. 



plete narrative. Miracles, ai\iJ.eia, signs, and 
wonders, repara, marvels, something so strange as 
to cause it to be observed, and attended to carefully, 
from njpe'co, to attend to, to keep, to watch. 

Among the Gentiles, just as Jesus had wrought 
among the Jews, and also the Gentiles. The 
argument here, as in Peter's address, was that 
God himself, the God who had given the law to 
the Jews, had endorsed their position with the 
greatest emphasis. To oppose it was to fight 
against God. Barnabas and Paul made no appli- 
cation, as they were practically on trial, but : 
simply testified to the facts. 

JAMES, THE LORD'S BROTHER, MAKES THE 
CONCLUDING ARGUMENT. 13. After they, Paul 
and Barnabas, had held their peace, ceased 
speaking. 

James, the brother of our Lord (Gal. 1: 19). 1 
He is called in ecclesiastical history the Bishop of 
Jerusalem. 2 

Answered, saying. 8 James' speech is divided 
into two parts. 

FIRST. The Jewish prophets endorsed the 
position of Peter and Paul. 

14. Simeon. The old Hebrew form of Simon, 
used here naturally by James, who was a Hebrew 
of the Hebrews. The same form is found in 
2 Pet. 1 : 1, in the original. This was Peter's 
original name, while Peter was the name given 
him by Christ. 

God . . . did visit. James plainly sees the 
hand of God in Peter's course. Visit, 



looked upon or after, looked upon in order to 
help. 

A people for his name, a people who should be 
called by his name, and therefore should belong 
to him as his own people. Or for his name may 
be an expression for "for -himself." But the 
meaning is the same. 

15. And to this fact rehearsed by Peter, agree 
the words of the prophets, one of whom is 
cited as an example. 

As it is written in Amos 9 : 11, 12. Taken 
with some variations from the Greek Septuagint 
version. 

"What an unspent vitality there was in the 
seed-thought of God, buried in Amos centuries 
before, that it should spring up in the Spirit- 
warmed mind of James at this crisis." * 

16. After this, ^er^ ravra, after these things, 
after the predicted chastisement of Israel, by the 
destruction of the temple, and captivity of the 
nation. In Amos the expression both in Hebrew 
and Greek is "in that day," the day of return 
from captivity which was completed in Messianic 
times. 5 

And will build again the tabernacle of David, 
the kingdom and nation which had been destroyed 
like a hut or temporary structure of boughs (such 
as were used at the feast of tabernacles), scat- 
tered by a whirlwind. 

I wiir build again. Begun in the Return, and 
to be completed in Christ. 6 

Set it up as a new and perfect building, like 



1 See Hastings' Bib. Die., "James" (3), and "Bre- 
thren of our Lord." 

2 See Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, 2 : 23. 

3 Compare Homer's description of Patroclus : 

" And straight Patroclus rose, 
The genial comrade, who amid the strife 
Of kings, and war of angry utterance, 
Held even balance to his outraged friends 
Heart true, yet ever strove with kindly words 
To hush the jarring discord, urging peace." 

Bishop H. W. Warren. 



See Briggs' Messianic Prophecy, 1C3; and Eder- 
sheim's Jestts the Messiah, ii. 734-. 

When Assyria was destroyed, it was cut down like a 
fir tree, from the stump of which no new shoot arises. 
When Juduh was destroyed it was like an oak tree, of 
which only the stump was left, but from the oak, as from 
the chestnut trees in the lawn by my study windows, 
there come new shoots which may grow larger than the 
original trees. This new shoot was Israel after the exile, 
which was again cut down ; but from it grew the King- 
dom of Christ far larger, more powerful, more glorious 
than the original Kingdom, from which it was an offshoot, 
by a new graft through Jesus Christ. 



15 : 17-20. 
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17 



That the residue of men * Tnfy* seek after the Lord, 
And all the Gentiles, J 'upon whom my name is called, 
Saith the Lord, who nai!eth these things' 

18 Known unt Sw r n a11 hls work " from the beginning of the world. 

19 Wherefore l my judgement is, that we trouble not them which from among the 
Gentiles mare ^r d to God; 

20 But that we write unto them, n that they abstain from the pollutions of 
idols, and & p fornication, and -fewliSFis 5 strangled, and fe * blood. 



i Cp. ch. 17. 27. j Isai. 43. 7. Jer. 14. 9. Dan. 9. 19. James 2. 7 (mg.). k Cp. Isai. 45. 21. I Cp. ver. 28. 
m See oh. 14. 15. n ch. 21. 25. o Cp. ver. 29 & Ezek. 4. 13, 14 & Dan. 1. 8 & Mai. 1. 7, 12 & Tobit 1. 10, 11. 
p Wind. 14. 26, 27. 1 Cor. 10. 7, 8. Kev. 2. 14, 20. See 1 Cor. 6. 18. q See Lev. 3. 17. 



the rude fisherman's hut in Goethe's Tale of 
Tales, transformed into a silver temple of exqui- 
site workmanship. 1 "St. James saw the fulfil- 
ment of this prophecy in the Kingdom of Christ 
erected on the day of Pentecost." 

17. One great object of the restoration was that 
the residue of men, all those outside of the Jew- 
ish nation, might seek after the .Lord. 

And all the Gentiles, upon whom my name 
is called, as, for instance, in baptism. The hea- 
then who remain heathen are not part of the re- 
stored kingdom, but all who believe in Him, 
worship Him, belong to Him, are welcomed into 
its membership and privileges. The Dispersion 
among the Gentiles was a preparation for this 
ingathering. 

Saith the Lord, who doeth all these things. 
He not only foretold them, but is actually bring- 
ing them to pass. 

18. Known unto God, etc. "This clause is 
not adopted from Amos, but added by the 
speaker. The prophet had declared these things 
to be the Lord's doing, the apostle adds that they 
were also known unto him from the beginning, i. e., 
foreknown and preordained, intimating thereby 
that it was God's eternal purpose thus to bring 
the Gentiles eventually into his kingdom through 
the agency of his chosen people. '2 2 The R. V. 
connects this verse with the previous one, 
" Saith the Lord who maketh all these things 
known from the beginning of the world," by the 
prophecies foretelling- them. The R. V. margin 
reads, "Who doeth these things which were 
known," with essentially the meaning given by 
Kendall above. 

SECOND. St. James shows what he regards as 
the best practical settlement of the question. 

19. Wherefore my sentence is, tyh Kplvca, I 
decide, I am of opinion, in view of all that has 
been said. He, as president of the Council, sums 
up the discussion, proposing a practical solution 
of the difficulty. 

That we trouble not them by trying to compel 



them to become Jews as well as Christians. " It 
may be possible to press the irapd, c not to trouble 
farther, 1 i. e., by anything more than he is about 
to mention, or in their conversion to God." 3 

20. But that we write unto them, <bri(TT6iXai, 
to send to, as a letter. The corresponding noun is 
fincrroK'f), of which our " Epistle " is a translitera- 
tion. 

That they abstain from. The four prohibitions 
which follow naturally fall into two groups. 

FIKST GROUP. 1. From pollutions of idols. 
2. From fornication. 

These are sins in themselves, and those to which 
Christians in contact with the Gentiles would be 
especially exposed. In the decree actually sent 
(ver. 29) instead of pollutions, a\iayi}iJLa.ro>v, con- 
taminations, pollutions (akin to a\lvea>, to besmear), 
the word used is fldwhoBfacav, things sacrificed to' 
idols, the flesh of animals offered to idols, and then 
eaten at feasts in honor of the idols, or sold in the 
market for others to eat. It would appear as if this 
expression was put into the decree instead of the 
Avord James used, in deference to the feelings of 
the stricter Jews that there was great danger in 
eating things offered to idols from the great temp- 
tation it would bring of becoming polluted thereby, 
even though it might not be a sin in itself. 

The two prohibitions in this group " directly 
attacked the idolatrous feasts and licentious plea- 
sures by which votaries were attracted to manv 
heathen temples. They differed from the Chris- 
tian law of uncleanness which Paul developed a 
few years later out of his Master's teaching ; for 
while he condemned fornication as essentially un- 
clean, he pronounced meats to be utterly indif- 
ferent, save so far as any conscience was affected 
by the act of eating. But for the present he ac- 
cepted these rules as a proper sacrifice to the con- 
science of Jewish brethren and the peace of the 
church." 2 But the pollution of idols was forbid- 
den by an eternal principle, to Jews and Gentiles 
alike. 

The eating, of meats offered to idols meant far 



See Carlyle's Essays for the best interpretation. 



Kendall. 



3 Snowling. 
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15 : 21, 22. 



21 For Moses fromgeneraurasof old hath in every city them that preach Mm, r being 
read in the synagogues every sabbath. day> 

22 Then it seeSgood to the s apostles and t ne elders, with the whole church, to 
sei Sioose sen men out of their own company, an d send them to Antioch with Paul and 
Bar'na-bas; namely, Ju'clas su c ned ed ' BaKbat and "Silas, chief men among "the 
brethren : 

r ch. 13. 15. 2 Cor. 3. 14, 15. Op. ch. 13. 27. s ver. 2. t Cp. oh. 1. 23. See 1 Pet. 5. 12. v ver. 1. 



more than merely eating at home meat sold in 
the markets that had been a part of the sacrifices 
to idols. "The inspired framers of these primi- 
tive decrees well knew that ' an idol was nothing 
in the world, and that there was none other God 
but one ; ' but they knew, too, that the idol- 
worship of the first century of our era, the age 
in which they lived, poisoned the whole life of 
society in Greece, in Italy, in the East." Licen- 
tiousness. " was associated with much of the cur- 
rent idol-worship of the day," which "glorified 
sexual vice with the halo of a sacred sanction." * 
Lecky, in his History of European Morals, says 
that courtesans were the priestesses of the temple 
of Venus, and that many leading cities were made 
famous for the schools of vice which grew up under 
the shadow of the temples. 2 " St. Paul (in 1 Cor. 
6 : 15 and 1 Thess. 4 : 3) shows us the terrible risks 
'to which Christian morality was exposed, risks 
enhanced by the fact that the heathen view of 
impurity was so lax throughout the Roman Em- 
pire." 3 "Not even Socrates, the best of all 
h'eathen teachers, forbade it." " The heart of the 
Roman Empire under the Caesars was a pen of 
stagnant waters." " It was Rome at the epoch 
of her most gorgeous gluttonies and her most 
gilded rottenness." 4 On the other hand, the 
Levitical law was very strict. 

THE SECOND GROUP. 1. From things stran- 
gled. 
2. From blood. 

Blood was forbidden to the Jews by the Leviti- 
cal law (Lev. 3 : 17 ; 17 : 10-14), because blood was 
the life, the sacred symbol of sacrifice, and of 
purification from sin. " Without the shedding of 
blood there was no remission " (Heb. 9 : 22). The 
blood of the sacrificed animal was the symbol 
pointing to the blood of Jesus shed on the cross 
for the remission of sin. But among the Gentiles 
it was, in various forms, a delicacy ; they were 
" accustomed to drink blood mingled with wine 
attheir sacrifices." 5 Therefore, in churches com- 
posed of both Jews and Gentiles, social and bro- 
therly intercourse would be impossible unless the 
latter abstained from it also. 



Things strangled. " The flesh of such ani- 
mals as were killed in snares, and whose blood 
was not poured forth, was forbidden to the Israel- 
ites," 6 for the same reasons that blood was for- 
bidden. 

NOTE 1. This conference teaches that salva- 
tion is not dependent on forms of any kind, but 
on a living faith in Jesus that produces a new life. 

2. The Jewish Christians yield everything pos- 
sible for the sake of the unity of the church, and 
take away every possible barrier between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians as to mutual intercourse. 

3. The Gentiles are also to deny themselves, and 
in courtesy to give up something in view of the 
position and legal customs of the Jews. The re- 
strictions in the second group, and some of those 
that in practical life were connected with meat 
offered to idols, were temporary, and intended to 
meet the necessities of Christian intercourse at the 
time, in avoiding temptation, and in making so- 
cial and Christian life possible between Jews and 
Gentiles. 

4. But the principle of courtesy, of denying self 
for the good of others, of yielding the unessential 
to the weakness or even prejudices of others, 
this is eternal. 

5. Finally, the Gentiles were requested to re- 
member the poor at Jerusalem (Gal. 2 : 10), as 
they had already done. Thus they would prove 
their kindly feeling and the unity of love. 

21. For Moses of old time, e yeveuv apx^luv, 
from ancient generations, referring back to the 
days of the Dispersion of the Jews by captivity. 

Hath in every city them that preach him. 
The bearing of this fact upon the decision of the 
question seems to be that the things forbidden 
were constantly brought before the Jews from 
sabbath to sabbath as divine commands, so that 
they could not conscientiously have the needful 
social and church fellowship with the Gentiles, 
unless these would be willing to yield to the re- 
quest of the decree. Or " the Gentile proselytes 
could long ago in the synagogues have been ac- 
quainted week by week with the spirit and enact- 
ments of the Mosaic law, and they would thus be 



1 Schalf. 

2 Coiiybeare and Howson, chap. 4. Horace's Satires, 
1 : 2, 31 ; Terence's Adelphi, 1 : 2, 21 ; Cicero's Pro 
Ccelio, 20. 



3 Knowling. 

4 Farrar. 

D Compare Homer's Odyssey, XVIII. 44, etc. 
Gloag. 
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23 And they wrote ffi'by them, afterthi8 llianner! -The apostles- and 'SiS 1 bre- 
thren * e rf eating unto tne brethren which are of the Gentiles in In'ti-och and 

Syi'l-a and Cl-ll^ia; w greeting: 

24 Forasmuch as we have heard 1 that x certain which went out from us y have 
troubled you with words, subverting your souls'; 8aying ' *""""* cised - a d kee lhe 
Uw: to whom we gave no * uch commandment; 

25 It seemed good unto us, ^OTSSM" 1 one z accord, to s Seou e t n men and send 
them unto you with our a beloved Bar'na'-ba's and Paul, 

26 b Men that have hazarded their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

27 We have sent therefore d Ju'dSs and Silas, who themselves also dmii tell $S the 
same things by word of mouth. 

28 For it seemed good e to the Holy Ghost, and f to us, g to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these necessary things ; 



sver.2. w oh. 23. 26. James 1. 1. Cp. 2 John 10, 11. a; ver. 1. Cp. Gal. 2. 4 & 5. 12 & Tit. 1. 10. y Gal. 
1. 7 & 5. 10. z See oh. 1. 14. a Cp. 2 Pet. 3. 15. 6 ch. 9. 23-25 & 14. 19. Cp. 2 Mace. 14. 38. c Cp. ch. 
20. 24 & 21. 13 & 2 Cor. 4. 11 & 1 John 3. 16. d vers. 22, 32. e Cp. ver. 8 & ch. 5. 32 & John 16. 13 & 1 Cor. 7. 40. 
/ Cp. ver. 19. g Cp. ver. 10 & Eev. 2. 24. 



more easily inclined to take upon themselves the 
few elementary precepts laid down in the decree 
of the Jerusalem church, so as to avoid any seri- 
ous cause of offence to their Jewish-Christian 
brethren." 1 

THE DECISION, AND LETTER TO ANTIOCH, 

vers. 22-29. 

22. The decision was unanimous in accordance 
with the recommendation of James. With the 
whole church, not merely the leaders. 

To send chosen men, to choose and then send 
men out of their own company. 

They sent a delegation and a letter. The letter 
stated clearly their decision ; the delegation gave 
dignity and force to the letter, and confirmed the 
reports of Paul and Barnabas, so that there could 
be no possible feeling that the report was colored 
by their previous opinions. Judas surnamed (or 
called) Barsabas, son of Saba,s or Sabbas. In 
Acts 1 : 23 a Joseph Barsabas is named as the 
alternate with Matthias as a candidate for the 
apostleship in place of Judas. This Judas Bar- 
sabas may have been his brother, and hence one 
who had personally known Jesus. Silas, probably 
a shortened form of Silvanus. He became Paul's 
companion in his next missionary journey (ver. 40). 
He is referred to in Acts 16 : 19, 25, 29 ; 17 : 4, 
10, 14 ; 18 : 5 ; 2 Cor. 1 : 19 ; 1 Thess. 1:1; 
2 Thess. 1 : 1 ; 1 Pet. 5 : 12. 



23. Send greeting, xalpeiv, rejoice, hail, wel- 
come, the usual Greek salutation. Joy be with 
you. Compare our good-by (good = God, by = be 
with you) and farewell. Of all the epistles that 
of James alone begins with this word - 



suggesting that James himself made the draft 
of this letter. 

24. Certain which went out from us, and 
therefore for whom we seem to be in a measure 
responsible, and whose teachings we would now 
correct. Subverting, ai>affKevdovres, from avd, 
up, and aKevos, a utensil ; to pack up utensils or 
baggage in order to move to another place ; hence, 
a general overturning, dismantling, as a house, 
or plundering a town or field. A very expressive 
metaphor for the general upsetting and unsettling 
of the disciples' minds and consciences. 

To whom we gave no such commandment. 
They went on their own responsibility, and did 
not represent the church. 

25. Being assembled with one accord, yevo- 
fj.evois 6fjio8vf:LaS6v, having become of one mind, hav- 
ing come to one. accord. 

Our beloved Barnabas and Paul. Thus show- 
ing to the Antioch church in what high esteem 
the Jerusalem church held these men. There 
may have been need of this commendation on ac- 
count of a Judaizing element in that church who 
would naturally disparage Paul and Barnabas. 

26. Men that have hazarded their lives. 
They recognized the courage and heroism of the 
two missionaries, and perhaps all the more on 
account of John Mark's report of the dangers on 
account of which he had returned. This fact in 
their lives proved their sincerity and worthiness. 

27. We have sent, etc. Judas and Silas would 
tell the whole story of the conference, and would 
speak with the authority of the church they re- 
presented. 

28. It seemed good to the Holy Ghost, who, 



Kuowliug. 
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29 * That ye abstain ' from Lhif 1 | t s 8 sacri r iiced to idols, and from blood, and from things 
strangled, and from fornication; from which if ye keep yourselves, y if shall be 
well 1 W ith you. ; Fare ye well. 

30 So they, when they were dismissed, they came down to Antioch; and whenthe y 
uaving gathered the multitude together, they delivered the epistle; 

31 And' 1 when they had read' lt , they rejoiced for the consolation. 

32 And Ju'das and Sl'lSs, * being aTO^^p&!; 'exhorted the brethren 
with many words, and '" confirmed {&. 

33 And after they had g^SJf^^'SM^, they were cuM^ "in peace from thu 



the apostles. 

those that had sent them forth. 
N otwithstanding it pleased Silas to abide there still. 



h See ver. 20. i ch. 21. 25. 1 Cor. 8. 1, 4, 7, 10 & 10. 19. Kev. 2. 14, 20. j ch. 23. 30 (mg.). 2 Mace. 11. 21. 
t See ch. 13. 1. I ver. 1. m See ch. 14. 22. n Gen. 26. 29. Heb. 11. 31. Cp. 1 Cor. 1C. 11. 

by what he had done for the Gentiles by apostles 
who were filled with the Holy Spirit, showed as 
plainly as actions could speak what the divine 
will was. The decision was not merely man's 
opinion, but was inspired by God. And to us 
who accepted the result thus inspired, and were 
heartily convinced that it was right. What could 
convince them ought to convince and satisfy the 
church everywhere. These necessary things, 
not necessarily as conditions of salvation, but 
necessary for right conduct toward the heathen, 
and necessary for the unity and mutual inter- 
course of Jews and Gentiles. 

29. That ye abstain from. Here follow the 
four restrictions named in the speech of James. 1 

Ye shall do well, it will be well for you and for 
the whole church. 

Fare ye well, eppuo-es. Be strong, Prosper, 
Farewell, the usual formula in closing a letter. 2 

RECEPTION OF THE DELEGATES AND THE 
DECEEE AT ANTIOCH, vers. 30-35. 

30. When they were dismissed. "Probably 
there was a formal and solemn dismissal on the 
part of the church, as when Paul and Barnabas 
were sent forth on their missionary journey (Acts 
13: 3)." a 

They delivered the epistle, eireScaicav. The 
word denotes to give over into the hands of another, 
to surrender a trust. 

31. Which, better And, 8e, corresponding with 
"so,"/ih>oSj/, of ver. 30.* 



They rejoice! for the consolation, 

the abstract noun corresponding to irapzK\T)Tos, 
the Comforter of John 14 ; from irapd, to the side of, 
and /caAe'co, to call, or summon, for comfort or help, 
as an advocate, counsellor, comforter, like the 
influential friends at Rome who stood beside one 
accused before the courts, and used their rank, 
wealth, character, and power in aiding, strength- 
ening, and encouraging the prisoner. It is not the 
taking away altogether of sorrow, but transform- 
ing and transfiguring it, and compelling it to be- 
stow blessings otherwise impossible. It is not so 
much soothing as strengthening, inspiring, invig- 
orating. It is the imparting of courage and fresh 
life. 

" A shivering man may be wrapped in blan- 
kets, brought to the fire, and so warmed for a time. 
That is our conception of ' comforting.' His 
vital forces may be stimulated and increased till 
they drive away the chill and conquer the cold. 
That is the New Testament idea of 'com- 
forting.""* 

32. Exhorted, iraptK<i\fffav, the verb corre- 
sponding to waf>aK\^(rei, consolation. They brought 
the consolation by means of their words. 

33. They were let go, dismissed ; the same 
verb as is used in ver. 30 to express their depar- 
ture from Jerusalem. 

In peace ; satisfied that they had brought peace 
and harmony to the church at Antioch. 

34. This verse is omitted from the best MSS. 
as marginal comment by some one to explain IIOAV 



1 "In necessariis unitas ; 
In dubiis libertas ; 
In omnibus caritas." 

" In essentials unity ; 
In noii-Rsseiitials liberty ; 
In all things charity." 

2 " Weizsacker and McGiffert maintain that the decree 
was formulated after Paul's departure, when James had 
reconsidered the matter, and had determined that spine 



restriction should be put upon the complete Gentile 
liberty which had been previously granted. But this 
view can only be maintained by the sacrifice of 1C : 4, 
where Paul is distinctly said to have given the decrees to 
the churches to keep." Knowling. 

Gloag. 

4 See Kendall's note on /AW oSv, Appendix, p. KiO. 

See Aldis Wright's Bible Word Book, pp. 14(!, 147, for 
examples of this use ; also Win. Burnet Wright's 
mud Man, on " Comfort," 



15 : 35-38. 
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35 But Paul also and Barnabas c t$r"e u a ed in Antioch, teaching and preaching the 
word of the Lord, with many others also. 

36 And SsoTedays Paul said unto Barnabas, Let us r !tu?f^w and visit ?fij 'bre- 



thren p in every city wherein we h proSwd ed the word of the Lord, and see how 
they f2re. 



37 And Barnabas ^ImTndld to take with them John 

38 But Paul thought not good to take him with them- hiin ''who 
them from P^m-phyl'I-S,, and went not with them to the work. 



Mark. 



from 



o ch. 13. 1. I ver. 1. p ch. 13. 4, 13, 14, 61 & 14. 6, 24, 25. q See oh. 12. 12. r ch. 13. 13. 



Paul could take Silas with him on his next mis- 
sionary journey. 

Or it may be, as Ramsay suggests, that the 
officials of the church at Antioch simply informed 
Judas and Silas that their duties were concluded 
and they were free to return home, but Silas did 
not avail himself of the permission. The fact 
that the Bezan reviser found ver. 34 in the text, 
and added to it the comment " and Judas went 
alone," constitutes a distinct proof of its genuine- 
ness. 1 On the other hand, from the fact that at 
first in Paul's second missionary journey the sin- 
gular " he" is used, and the plural "they" not 
till 16 : 4, after Paul had reached Asia Minor, it 
is argued that Silas went back to Jerusalem, and 
then went by sea to Asia Minor and met Paul 
there, just as Barnabas probably had to send to 
Jerusalem for Mark, who had gone there some 
time before, 13 : 13.2 

35. Paul . . . continued in Antioch. The 
phrase is very indefinite, and may have included 
days (ver. 36), weeks, or months. We would 
naturally expect that Paul would have hastened 
to continue his missionary work. " The Epistle 
to the Galatians fully explains this delay. The 
centre of interest was transferred from Jerusa- 
lem to Antioch, which Peter visited after the 
return of Paul and Barnabas. Here some Chris- 
tians from Jerusalem, who still retained preju- 
dices against full communion with Gentile Chris- 
tians, attempted indirectly to undermine the 
recent settlement, and succeeded in gaining some 
countenance from Peter and Barnabas, against 
which Paul found it necessary to protest openly." 8 

NOTE. " The struggle for Gentile freedom 
waged by St. Paul is typical of the battle for 
freedom of conscience, for freedom of knowledge, 



for human rights, and of every other battle 
against tyranny and wrong which the world has 
ever seen." 4 Few errors do as much harm as 
tyranny. Liberty is as rigidly to be demanded 
for conservatism as for newer and more radical 
views. Some temporary evils arise from it, but 
a thousand worse ones from attempting to sup- 
press it. 5 

PLANNING FOE A NEW MISSIONARY 

CAMPAIGN, vers. 36-41. 
THE PROPOSAL. 36. Let us go again and 
visit our brethren. It was at least a year since 
they had seen the churches they had founded. 
Paul would visit his spiritual children to see how 
they were growing in grace. He would look at 
the tender vines in the vineyard he had planted, 
to see what further care was required. These 
churches, so far separated from others, having 
received but a small portion of the truths of the 
gospel, exposed to temptations, to errors, and to 
dangers, had no small need of apostolic care and 
training. Barnabas was quite ready to go. 

37. And Barnabas determined, ef}ov\evo-a,To, 
wished, planned, took council with himself. " De- 
termined " is too positive a word. To take with 
them John . . . Mark. Mark was the kinsman 
of Barnabas, and wished to go. He may have 
been sorry that he left the missionary company 
three or four years before, especially when at 
Jerusalem he heard the glowing accoimts of their 
success, and was fired with new missionary zeal. 

38. But Paul thought not good, etc. But 
Paul was unwilling to risk taking with them as 
a helper one who had left them in the lurch in 
the midst of their first journey. If at that time 
he was sick with the malarial fever, the loss of 



1 S(. Paul, 175. 

2 So Kiiowling. See Kendall. 

3 Kendall. 

4 Prof. Stokes in Expositor's Bible. 

6 The freedom given to men by Christ is illustrated by 
the drama of William Tell, where Tell is represented as 
overtaken in the mountains by a furious storm, mid say- 
ing, 



" I thought of other lands whose storms 
Are summer flaws to those of mine and just 
Have wished me there : the thought that mine was free 
Has checked that wish : and I have raised my head, 
And cried in thraldom to that furious wind, 
' Blow on ! this is the land of liberty ." " 
So the Christian dwells in the laud of liberty, and he 
can say to every impulse and desire of his renewed heart, 
" Blow on ! this is the land of liberty." 
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15 : 39. 



on A-,-,,-1 the contention was so _,(-._,,,- between them, j.1, j. A.-I _ departed ocim-./Irvr. rvnn. 
oy Alia there arose a Sliaip contention, so tliat tliey parted aSUnder OliQ 

other; and 80 'Barnabas took Mark 1 wituium, and sailed aw ay unto Cy'prtts ; 

s Cp. ch. 17. 16 (Gk.). t Cp. Col. 4. 10. 



one on whom he had depended may have touched 
his feelings too deeply for him to risk it again ; 
and left the impression that Mark would not 
make a good missionary on such dangerous jour- 
neys as he would have to make. 

39. And the contention was so sharp. " There 
came to be a sharp contention," 7rapov<r/j.6s, 
from irapo^voi, to make sharp, hence, irritation, 
exasperation, excitement, sometimes anger ; in Acts 
17 : 1(5, righteous provocation . That they departed 
asunder, as the only wise solution of the diffi- 
culty. " The altercation which determined Paul 
and Barnabas to follow each of them his own in- 
dependent course, though it turned on the con- 
duct of Mark, was not purely personal. While 
Mark had formerly preferred the ties of Jerusa- 
lem to the claims of the mission to the Gentiles, 
Barnabas had recently been tempted by Jerusa- 
lem influences to put a slight on Gentile Chris- 
tians. The hearts of both were evidently turning 
back to Jerusalem, while Paul was looking forth 
to the great Gentile world as his future harvest. 
They did well, therefore, to sever their connection. 
It enabled each to choose the sphere of labor he 
most coveted. There is no trace of permanent 
estrangement." * It has been exaggerated into a 
" quarrel bitter and angry." There was certainly 
a sharp, excited manifestation of feeling, but 
there is no sign of anger, nor of bitter words. It 
was not a case ' ' where neither put in practice 
the exquisite and humble Christian lesson of put- 
ting up with less than his due." They did not 
"part in anger." Nor is it true " neither would 
yield to the other ; therefore both were wrong." 
On the contrary, they seem to have separated as 
friends. Says Conybeare, " It is very likely that 
they made a deliberate and amicable arrange- 
ment to divide the region of their first mission 
between them." Paul mentions Barnabas with 
honor in his writings (1 Cor. 9:6; Gal. 2: 1, 9). 2 
"In his two imprisonments St. Paul mentions 
Mark in terms of high approval (Col. 4 : 10, 11 ; 
Philem. 24 ; 2 Tim. 4: 11). In the first imprison- 



ment St. Paul significantly recommends him to 
the Colossians as being the cousin of Barnabas, 
one of his own fellow laborers unto the kingdom 
of God, one amongst the few who had been a 
irapriyopla, a comfort unto him. In such words 
as these St. Paul breaks the silence of the years 
during which we hear nothing of the relations 
between him and Mark, although the same notice 
in Colossians seems to indicate an earlier recon- 
ciliation than the date of the letter, since the 
churches of the Lycus valley had already been 
instructed to receive Mark if he passed that 
way." a 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Paul and Barna- 
bas^were among the choicest saints the earth has 
ever known. But they were of very different 
natures, just as a flower, a fruit, a gold coin, a 
watch, a steam-engine, are all good, but in en- 
tirely different ways. Two parts of a tune, each 
one perfect of its kind, will make wonderful har- 
mony if set to the same key, but the same per- 
fect parts bring only discord if set to different 
keys. I can conceive of two angels as working 
best in different spheres. This is the legitimate 
way in which different denominations arise, one 
wishes to shout in meeting, another to be quiet ; 
one loves to worship with a liturgy, another with 
words born of the occasion. All are right ; but 
they must act separately in order to be in perfect 
harmony. It is only when they separate with 
wrong feelings, or oppose one another, and refuse 
to unite Avhere union is possible, that there is sin. 4 

2. At the same time the narrative implies some 
degree of imperfection. But would to God that 
no friends, no Christians, had worse imperfec- 
tions. Such a difference of opinion and separa- 
tion would scarcely be noticed at all in any ordi- 
nary person. It shows that they were human, of 
"like passions as we are," with the same diffi- 
culties, the same temptations of temper, the same 
liability to differences of opinion. It shows, too, 
that God can do very great work for the salva- 
tion of men with imperfect instruments. Indeed, 



1 Kendall. 

2 See Expositor, August, 1897, " St. Mark in the N. T.," 
by Dr. Swete, p. 85. 

3 Knowling. 

4 Dr. Holmes in his Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
makes it plain that there are at least six personalities 
distinctly to be recognized as taking part in a dialogue 
between John and Thomas : 



1. The real John, known only to his 

Maker. 

2. John's ideal John, never the real 
Three Johns. \ one, and often very unlike him. 

i. Thomas's ideal John, never the real 
John, nor John's John, but often 
very unlike either. 

SI. The real Thomas. 
2. Thomas's ideal Thomas. 
3. John's ideal Thomas. 

It is not strange that they should misunderstand each 
other, and not always agree. 
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40^? Paul chose Silas, and SS, "being r r,"'Sea d by 'the brethren^ 
the '" grace of tueloVd. 
41 And he went through Syria and i-li'cia, x confirming the churches. 

wch. 14. 20. wver. 1. w ver. 11. Cp. ch. 11. 23. See Rom. 1C. 20. a; ver. 32. ch. 1C. 5. 



all the progress of the world has been made in 
this way, not by the imperfections, but in spite of 
them. 1 

3. It is well that the faults as^vellasthe virtues 
of God's saints are recorded. 2 

4. Both suffered on account of the division. 
Paul had to part "from the man to whom he 
probably owed more than to any other human 
being ; and Barnabas was separated from the 
grandest spirit of the age." " They never met 
again." 8 

5. God overruled this event to the furtherance 
of the gospel. There were two streams of mis- 
sionary influence instead of one, and all the per- 
sons concerned did good work for the cause. It 
has been said that Barnabas was proved to be in 
the right by the sequel, for Mark regained the 
confidence of Paul, and became a highly useful 
man. Barnabas certainly had the deep insight of 
a loving, enthusiastic spirit ; but it seems almost 
certain that Paul's refusal was the sharp disci- 
pline by which Mark's full manhood was brought 
out. 

Barnabas took Mark and sailed unto Cy- 
prus. Here "he could be sure of influence, 
since by family he belonged to the Jews settled 
there (4 : 36)." Barnabas is not mentioned again 
in the Acts. " Mark was stirred up to greater 
diligence by Paul, and the kindness of Barnabas 
made him cling to him all the more devotedly." 4 
The results of their work are not recorded in the 
Acts, but are recorded in the great Book of Life, 
to be made known at some future day. 

40. And Paul chose Silas, not in the place.of 
Mark, but of Barnabas. 

" The same antecedents that made Silas a wel- 
come representative at Antioch of the Jerusalem 
church recommended him to Paul as a companion 
in his new mission. While he stood high in the 



confidence of his own church, his selection proves 
his cordial sympathy with Paul and Barnabas on 
the question of Gentile liberty. He was more- 
over like Paul a Roman citizen, and therefore 
more in sympathy with a Greece-Roman popula- 
tion than most Jews, and better able to enter into 
Paul's enthusiastic desire to win the Roman world 
to Christ." 6 

Kecommended by the brethren, showing their 
utmost confidence in him. 

41. And he went. The singular number, im- 
plying that while Paul had chosen him, Silas was 
not at Antioch at the time, but met Paul in Asia 
Minor (16 : 4, where the plural begins to be used). 
Paul therefore started alone from Antioch, by 
land along the road leading north, and then turn- 
ing west to Tarsus in Cilicia. Here he struck the 
great Roman road through the Cilician gates, the 
pass through the Taurus mountains to Derbe and 
Lystra, and afterwards to Iconium and Antioch 
of Pisidia, in the opposite order from that of his 
first visit to these places. At Lystra Paul was 
joined not only by Silas but by Timothy, and at 
Troas by Luke (16 : 10, where "we" is first 
used). 

Through Syria, in order to reach Cilicia by 
land. Here he was at his old home, where he 
had spent some time after his conversion (9 : 30 ; 
11 : 25 ; Gal. 1 : 21-23). 

Confirming the churches, iiriffryplfav, from 
E'TT, denoting increase, addition, more of a thing, 
and ffrnpifa, to make firm, to strengthen; hence, to 
make more strong and firm, to establish on a firmer 
foundation, by his instructions and personal ex- 
perience. The mention of churches in Cilicia, 
although nothing had been previously said of 
their founding, is a confirmatory coincidence of 
Gal. 1 : 21 and Acts 11 : 25, where it is said that 
Paul had been in Cilicia since his conversion. 



1 Mrs. Gatty, in her f arables from Nature, "Imper- 
fect Instruments," gives a beautiful illustration of God's 
use, and our use, of imperfect instruments in doing his 
work. 

2 Max Muller, in his Autobiography, quotes Prof. Jow- 
ett as saying : " Friends always think it necessary (except 
Boswell, that great genius) to tell lies about their de- 
ceased friend ; they leave out all his faults, lest the public 
should exaggerate them. But we want to know his faults, 
that is probably the moat interesting part of him." 
Then he adds : " Surely every man has his faults, and his 
little and often ridiculous weaknesses, and these weak- 
nesses belong quite as much to a man's character as his 
strength ; nay, with the suppression of the former, the 



latter would often become almost unintelligible." He 
compares such faultless biographies to photographs or pic- 
tures with every characteristic wrinkle rubbed out. 

3 Stalker. See Jacox' Secular Annotations, vol. ii. 
p. 152. 

Thackeray's Virginians, where George "Warrington lets 
fall a choice cup, and in his fever dreams afterwards ex- 
claims, " Broken, broken ; never, never can be mended." 

Coleridge has a poem of two friends in youth who 
" parted ne'er to meet again : " 

" They stood aloof, the scars remaining ; 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder." 



Knowling. 



Kendall. 
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16:1. 



CHAPTER 16. 
THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOUENEY. 

ASIA MINOR AND EASTERN EUROPE. 



ASIA MINOR. 

Revisiting 1 the churches, 

vers. 1-8. 



EUROPE. 

Founding of the first church, 
at Philippi, vers. 9-15. 



PHILIPPI, 
vers. 16-40. 



Derbe. f Timothy joins Paul. 
Lystra. I Silas joins Paul. 

Iconium. J Jerusalem resolutions given to the churches. 
Antioch. ( Rapid growth. 
Region of Galatia. 
Phrygia. Guidance by the Spirit. 
. Troas. Vision of Paul. 



A.D. 50. 
Spring. 



The call to Macedonia. 

Entering Europe. 

Philippi. 

Prayer meeting by the river. 

Conversion of Lydia. 

The pythoness. 
Saved by Paul. 

Imprisonment of Paul and Silas. 
Singing hymns in prison. 
The midnight deliverance. 
Conversion of the jailor. 
Release of Paul and Silas. 



A. D. 50, 51. 



came a uo to Der'be and to L^s'trS, : and, behold, a certain disciple was 



there, named 



the * son of a certain woman - whicn was a Jewess' A believed ; 



but his father was a Greek; 



was 

y oh. 17. 14 & 18. 5 & 19. 22 & 20. 4. Rom. 1C. 21. 1 Cor. 4. 17. Phil. 2. 19. 
1. 1. 1 Tim. 1. 2, 18. 2 Tim. 1. 2. Heb. 13. 23, al. s 2 Tim. 1. 5 & 3. 15. 



Col. 1.1. 1 Thess. 3. 2. 2 Thess. 



REVISITING THE CHURCHES OF ASIA MI- 
NOR, vers. 1-8. 

1. Then came he, Kariivri^ffev. "This word 
always in the Acts denotes arrival either at some 
definite stage, or at the final goal of a journey." 1 
To Derbe and Lystra, in the natural order as he 
came by land from Antioch through Cilicia. The 
two are grouped together as belonging to one 
Region of the Roman government. The repeti- 
tion of the " to," ek, before Lystra in the Greek 
of our version, indicates that Lystra alone is re- 
ferred to in the story of Timothy, who belonged 
in that city. 

Timotheus, Tjuo0eoy, honored of God. He was 
probably converted during Paul's first missionary 
journey, for Paul calls him his "own son in the 
faith " (1 Tim. 1 : 2). 

The son of a certain woman, ... a Jewess. 
Her name was Eunice, Evvim), and his grand- 
mother was Lois (2 Tim. 1 : 5), who having be- 
come believers carefully trained Timothy in the 
Scriptures. 



But his father was a Greek, probably not even 
a proselyte, or Timothy would have been circum- 
cised as a child ; for such a duty according to Jew- 
ish law rested primarily upon the father. 2 And yet 
he may have been a religious man like Cornelius, 
or the Capernaum centurion. Such mixed mar- 
riages were not uncommon at the time among the 
Dispersed Jews, although they were forbidden by 
the law (Ezra 10: 2). " Grotius asserts that 
whilst the law strictly prohibited Jews marrying 
Gentile women, it did not forbid a Jewess to 
marry a Gentile ; and he appeals to the case of 
Esther. But Josephus, on the other hand, in 
mentioning the marriage of Drusilla to Felix, ex- 
pressly says that Drusilla married Felix in con- 
tempt of the law (Antiq., 20 : 7, 2). According to 
the notions of the strict Jews, the children of such 
mixed marriages were regarded as illegitimate 
(Ewald)." 3 The tradition is that his father was 
dead at this time, from the curious addition of 
" widow " in Acts 10: 1, in one manuscript (com- 
pare 1 Tim. 5 : 4, 5). Blass infers the same from 



Rendall. 



2 See Edersheim, Jewish Social Life, p. 115. 



Gloag. 
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2 Tile same was well reported of by the "brethren that were at Lys'tra and I-co'- 
*m-um. 

3 Him would Paul have to go forth with him ; and ue 6 took and circum- 
cised Mm because of the Jews 'that 11 were in those %a r rts r : s: for they aiTknew that his 
father was a Greek. 

4 And as they went O n their way through the cities, they delivered, them the 
c decrees for to keep, w nicu Va<fbeen ordained of the c apostles and elders ^'imt ' 
were at Jerusalem. 

5JV11CI,/ SO were tile ClUirCIiv-S eoliuiDllSiieu 4ft -i-T"i/i ft *Poi4"Vi on/*! Tnoi'^iQcsfU/j in Tmml"vQt^ fl t~\ o T 1 \T 
So the churches were strengthened -ill UJJ.t/ Ictiull, ctnu. iiiuit/ciocu. ill iiLiuiuci. Licwij. 

a See John 21. 23. 6 Cp. Gal. 2. 3. e ch. 17. 7. d ch. 15. 28, 29. e See ch. 15. 2. / Cp. ch. 9. 31. 
g See ch. 6. 7. A ch. 2. 47. 



the use of the past tense in ver. 3, " was (had 
been) a Greek." 

2. Which was well reported of, e>p/>e?ro, 
borne witness to, by the brethren that were at 
Lystra and Icbnium. Lystra is nearer to Ico- 
ni'im than to Derbe. The commercial and social 
relations between the two cities were very close. 
The fact that Timothy was well reported of in 
these cities shows that he must have been active 
in Christian work, and thus prepared for the 
larger work now offered to him. 

3. Him would Paul have to go forth with 
him. The generalship and wisdom of Paul are 
shown by his selection of his assistants and co- 
workers. Circumcised him because of the Jews. 
The special interest in this fact is its connection 
with the decree just brought to the churches 
from Jerusalem, and Paul's own well-known opin- 
ions. 

1. This was not contrary to these, for the de- 
cree was for Gentiles and not for Jews. The 
Jews had liberty to remain Jews, and the Gen- 
tiles liberty not to become Jews. 

2. It was in accord with Paul's well-known 
opinions, for it was not done as a condition of 
salvation, and hence was a matter of indifference. 
" Neither circumcision availeth anything, nor un- 
circumcision, but faith which worketh by love " 
(Gal. 5 : 6). The case of Titus (Gal. 2 : 3), whom 
Paul refused to circumcise, came under an en- 
tirely different principle. For Titus was a Greek, 
a Gentile, and his conforming to the Jewish cere- 
monial was demanded as an essential condition 
of salvation, on the express ground that Gentiles 
must become Jews in order to be Christians. 
Paul repelled this in defence of his vital principle. 
It was' contrary to the decision of the council. 

3. In the case of Timothy no principle was in- 
volved. It was simply a question of effectual 
labor among the Jews. Paul never required them 
to give up their Jewish ceremonials in order to be 
Christians (Gal. 5 : G). It would have been as 
bigoted and unreasonable to forbid circumcision 



as a national rite, for the sake of the work, as it 
would have been to insist on it as a condition of 
salvation. Paul simply carried out his words, 
" To the Jews I became as a Jew, that I might 
gain the Jews " (1 Cor. 9 : 20). Paul was some- 
times misunderstood as to his course in this mat- 
ter, but his action was eminently wise, concilia- 
tory, and Christian, an example to be followed 
by all Christians. For Timothy, being the son of 
a Jewess, was regarded as a Jew. If he remained 
uncircumcised, he would be regarded as a rene- 
gade Jew, and an object of abhorrence to the 
Jews, and as such would be shut out from influ- 
encing them ; and Paul, as his companion and de- 
fender, would also be greatly hindered in his work. 
(See Rom. 1 : 16 ; 3: 1 ; 1 Cor. 9: 20.)l 

4. They delivered them the decrees, TO S6y- 
fj.ara, opinions, precepts, the four rules described 
in the last chapter. "St. Paul might well feel 
himself bound to deliver the decree to the churches 
evangelized by him before the conference in Jerusa- 
lem. Weiss, therefore, is probably right in point- 
ing out that as no mention is again made of any 
similar proceeding, the action was confined to 
the Paiiline churches which had been previously 
founded, churches which were, as it were, daugh- 
ter churches of Antioch." 2 In the churches later 
formed he could easily state the true principles 
involved, without a formal presentation of "de- 
crees " that were not sent to them. The change 
from "he" of ver. 1 to "they" in ver. 4 indi- 
cates that, here Silas joined Paul. 

5. And so. Two results followed the promul- 
gation of religious freedom to the Gentiles, and 
the renewed presence of Paul among the churches. 

(1) Were the churches established in the 
faith, fcrrepeovvro, strengthened, confirmed. Their 
inner life was strengthened for every good word 
and work. 

(2) And increased in number. The religion 
of Jesus became more attractive than ever be- 
fore, with its freedom from Jewish ceremonials 
and claims, and great numbers rejoiced in " the 



1 For some difficulties in regard to this case, see McG-iffert, Apostolic Age, 233, 234. 



2 Knowling. 
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16 : 6-8. 



6 Now when f J.T, QTr had gone throughout TM-i-n-WvY.'* tf an A the region of /~<* -ijr/4-yx and were 
And l tney went through the region of .fnryg 1-& ana " l^a-la tia, having been 

forbidden of the Holy Ghost to ^eak 1 the word in Asia' ; 

7 And f when they were come over against Mys'IS, they assayed to go into Bl-thyn'I-a 1 ; 
aid the- 7 ' Spirit O f Jesus suffered them not 1 , 

8 And they passing by Mys'ia", they * came down to Troas. 



i ch. 18. 23. Cp. Gal. 4. 13. j Rom. 8. 9. Gal. 4. 6. Phil. 1. 19. 1 Pet. 1. 11. Cp. ver. 6 & oh. 8. 29. k ch. 
20. 5, 6. 2 Cor. 2. 12. 2 Tim. 4. 13. 



glorious liberty of the sons of God," and entered 
into it through faith. 

6. Phrygia and the region of Galatia. The 
hotter reading is that of the K. V., " the Region 
of Phrygia and Galatia," that is, the Phrygo- 
Galatic country, " ethnically Phrygian, and politi- 
cally Galatian," that part of the Phrygian race 
which belonged to the Galatian province. 1 Ga- 
latia is Gaulatia, the country of the Gauls or 
Kelts. 

Paul completes his work in this region by visit- 
ing all the churches there which were formed 
around Antioch and Iconium as centres. 

And were forbidden, KwXve&res, hindered, 
prevented, forbidden, that is, hindered by a com- 
mand. It is not said in what way they were for- 
bidden, whether by inward monitions, by vision 
or other divine communication, or by some pro- 
vidence as a political disturbance. Very possibly 
the command came in more ways than one, each 
confirming the other. Compare Acts 8 : 26 ; 10 : 
19; 13: 2; 22: 17-21. In verses 6-9 are re- 
counted " the successive steps by which the Spirit 
overruled the will of the apostles in order to 
shape the destined course for them." 

" Four events determined this course : first, 
the completion of the visitation tour ; secondly, 
the prohibition to preach in Asia, which in the 
Acts means Asiatic Greece, the western zone of 
the province Asia, its eastern zone being desig- 
nated Phrygia ; thirdly, the prohibition to preach 
in Bithynia ; fourthly, the vision at Troas. 
These are here presented in combination, and an 
examination of the circumstances enables the 
reader to see in them one continuous chain of 
divine appointment." 2 

It is quite probable that it was their plan to go 
to Rome, and begin their work in Europe at the 
centre of the empire ; for Paul says in his let- 
ter to the Romans (15 : 22, 23), written in A. D. 
58, only six years later, that he had " been much 
hindered from coming to you," while he had had 
" a great desire these many years to come unto 
you." Rome was not then in a condition for 



Paul to begin his work there, for the Jews were 
expelled from Rome very soon after this (early in 
A. D. 52), and Paul, being a Jew, could not have 
remained there. Moreover, God had a much 
better way, as well as more fitting time, for Paul 
to go to Rome. To preach the word 'in Asia. 
They had now come within the province of Asia, 
the western province of Asia Minor, which in- 
cluded Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and the cities 
Ephesus, Smyrna, and Sardis, and the others of 
the seven churches of Asia, 8 but they were for- 
bidden to preach there. 

7. " They therefore kept to the north across 
Asian Phrygia with the intention of entering the 
adjoining province of Bithynia ; but when they 
were come to (opposite) Mysia, where the road 
branched off to the left, ' skirting the southern 
borders of Mysia, till near the coast it struck 
into the coast road to Troas ; ' and assayed 
(were attempting) to go out of Asia into Bithyn- 
ia, the Spirit of Jesus suffered them not." a 

8. And they passing by Mysia. " Neglecting 
Mysia, that is, passing through it without preach- 
ing." They passed along Mysia, skirting it on 
the southern portion. " The words cannot mean 
'passing by without entering.' " "Troas could 
not be reached without crossing Mysia." 1 Came 
down to Troas. A seaport in the same district 
as Homer's Troy, but farther south. On a later 
occasion Paul left his cloak, books, and parch- 
ments there (2 Tim. 4 : 13). 

At Troas Luke joined the party, as we learn 
from the change in ver. 10 to the first person 
plural. This " throws valuable light on a critical 
period of his life. For he not only met the apos- 
tolic party at Troas, but joined them as an 
important partner in their work, accepting the 
summons to Macedonia as a personal call, and 
embracing the mission as his own. He accom- 
panied them to Philippi, took part in preaching 
there, and abode in the city after .the enforced 
departure of Paul and Silas, to complete the work 
of the mission. He had probably been converted 
during Paul's previous visit to Asia Minor." 4 



1 So Ramsay, Knowling, and others. See Ramsay's 
Historical Geography of Asia Minor, which shows the 
road systems at various periods, and we see that a great 
Roman road followed the very route which St. Paul took. 
Puetonius (Augustus, 49) and Gibbon, in the second chap- 



ter of his History, describe the postal system and routes 
of the Roman Empire. 

2 Kendall. See his Appendix on the Provinces of Asia 
Minor. 

See Hastings' Bib. Die. * Rendall. 
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9 And a vision appeared to Paul in the night; There 8 ws d a man of Mac-e- 
do'nl-a' standing? beseeching him, and saying, Come over into Mag-S-do'nl-a, and help us. 

10 And S he had seen the vision, SttV y we ""''ST 1 to go forth 'into 



Mac-g-do'nI-a, assur ^.0^ ing that tue ^ rd had called us for to preach the gospel 
unto them. 

I vera. 11-17. oh. 20. 5-8, 13-15 & 21. 1-18 & 27. 1-28. 1C. Cp. Col. 4. 14. 



THE MACEDONIAN CALL, vers. 9, 10. 

9. And a vision, fy/, that which is seen, a 
sight divinely granted in an ecstasy or trance or 





MODERN ARAB. 



MODERN GREEK. 



Showing how Paul might recognize the Greek of Mace- 
donia by the difference in his dress. 

From SchafP s Bible Dictionary, by per. 

s/eep. 1 Luke never uses 6vap, the word for 
dream. Compare Joel 2 : 28 ; Acts 2 : 17 ; Luke 
1 : 22, Zacharias ; Acts 10 : 10, Peter ; Acts 
10: 3, Cornelius; Acts 18: 9; 22: 17; 27: 23; 
2 Cor. 12: 2-10, Paul. There stood a man of 
Macedonia, recognized as from Macedonia by 
his dress (Blass), or by his words " come 
over into Macedonia." Ramsay, as 
Renan, thinks it was a vision of Luke 
whom Paul had previously known, 
and whom in his vision he recognized 
as his old physician and acquaintance 
who had some connection with Phi- 
lippi, and whom Paul had met before 
somewhere in his travels. 2 Macedonia 
lay to the north of Greece. Thessalo- 
nica was its capital. " It had 'numer- 
ous flourishing cities, of which Phi- 
lippi, Thessalonica, Amphipolis, Apol- 
lonia, and Berea are mentioned in the 
Acts. It now constitutes a part of 
Turkey ; and notwithstanding the op- 



pression of the Turks, Christianity, though in a, 
poor condition, exists to this day." Prayed Mai. 
" Beseeching him." Come over into Macedonia, 
and help us. " The form of the vision is strik- 
ing. It does not come in the shape of a com- 
mand from Christ, but in that of a petition from 
man."* 

10. Immediately we endeavoured (sought 
means) to go. Paul's answer to the call was 
earnest and instant. Assuredly gathering, 
0-vfj.fti^a^ovres, bringing, or putting together, as for 
comparison ; hence, examining as evidence, in- 
ferring, concluding from the various and persist- 
ent intimations by Providence, the Holy Spirit, 
and visions, and the finding of a new helper in 
Luke the good physician. 

With ver. 10 we begin the first of the four " we 
sections" denoting that the writer was present 
and recorded the facts from personal knowledge. 
" They are evidently notes of travel written by 
one of Paul's own companions." 6 

PKACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. " This in many 
respects is the most remarkable paragraph in 
Acts." The divine action is introduced three 
times in four verses, on three distinct occasions, 
the guidance being manifested in three different 
ways for one purpose. 

" I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my Guide." 




COIN OP MACEDONIA. 
Obverse : The head of Diana. 

Eevei'se: Ma/ceSoi'toi' npunjs. 

(Of the Macedonians, First division.) 

From the British Museum. 



1 Thayer. 

2 St. Paul, pp. 200-204. Goodwin's Harmony of the 
Life of Paul has an appendix on Paul's visions. 

3 Gloag. * Maclaren, 

6 McGiffert, who, as others, regard them as one of " the 
sources " which the writer of the Acts (not Luke) used 



in composing his book. These passages present a difficult 
problem, for which see Apostolic Age, pp. 23G-239, 433- 
430. Knowling's Acts, Introduction. Ramsay, St. Paul, 
chaps. 8, 9. 

" See Biishnell's Sirmons for the New Life, " Every 
Man's Life a Plan of God." 
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16 : 11, 12, 



11 aESSfSStiSSfiS* from Troas, "'we ^Sf 1 a straight course to fgSSSft 1 and 
the dayl&'owW to Ne-ap'5-lis ; 

12 And from thence to "Phl-lip'pi, which is tlie a cllief city ottta *w* of Mac-e-do'- 
m-a, the first of the district, a Roman colony : and we WQIQ in tilfs city tariying certain 
days. 

m oh. 21. 1. n Phil. 1. 1. 1 Thess. 2. 2. o Cp. ver. 21. 



2. As often to iis so there came to Paul a 
very difficult question to decide. " He felt the 
whole heathen world calling him, but he did not 
know where to begin." " All Europe lay before 
him, but Asia lay behind him uneyangelized." 
' ' Should he go forward, or should he turn back 
and make another experiment." " It might well 
seem to him a step of doubtful expediency, to 
leave the better known lands and peoples, and 
plunge into new and unfamiliar scenes." l 

3. Light is thrown by this incident upon the 
way God calls us to our work for him, and guides 
us in our decisions as to duty. (1) A great need 
of something to be done. (2) Fitness and power 
to do that work. (3) The guiding hand of Provi- 
dence, hedging our way from other things. (4) 
The voice of the Holy Spirit, impressing our 
minds and guiding our judgments. 

4. The figure of the Macedonian "embodies 
the unconscious cry of weary humanity, knowing 
certainly that it sorely needs help, but, alas ! not 
knowing where is the help it needs. Neglected 
classes and peoples cry, with strong emphasis on 
the last word, ' Come and help MS.' Men's needs 
are a legitimate argument with which to stir the 
church's zeal, though they are not the highest 
consideration. The true help for all sorrows of 
all men is to carry the gospel to them." 2 

5. " In the light of eternity we shall see that 
what we desired would have been fatal to us, and 
that what we would have avoided was essential 
to our well-being." 8 The unexpected meeting of 
Luke the physician at Troas, giving Paul physical 
aid, a helper, and a writer concerning his mission- 
ary labors, may have prolonged Paul's life for his 
work, as it certainly helped to make his work 
and influence immortal. 

FOUNDING OF THE FIEST CHTJKCH IN 
EUROPE, vers. 11-15. 

11. Samothracia was an island in the ^Egean, 
on the Thracian coast, about sixty miles in an 
air-line from Troas, the highest point, except Mt. 
Athos, in this part of the ./Egean, and a familiar 
landmark to sailors. The next day to Neapolis. 
" New city," the same word as " Naples." It 
was the seaport of Philippi, about seventy-five 
miles from Samothracia in an air-line. 4 " With 



adverse winds and calms the voyage from Philippi 
to Troas takes five days (Acts 20 : 6)." 5 

PHILIPPI. 12. Thence to Philippi. About 
ten miles from Neapolis, on the river Gangites. 
The city was named after Philip of Macedon, 




COIN OF PHILIPPI. 

Obverse: Head of Augustus, with the legend, Ciesar Aug. 
P. M. Tr. P. Imp. (Ccesar Augustus, Pontit'ex Maximus, 
Tribune Power, Imperator.) Reverse: Figure of a god 
crowning Augustus. Legend : Col(onia) Aug(usta) Jul(ia) 
Philip(pi). From the British Museum. 

its builder. About a mile to the north of Philippi 
in the mountains were the famous gold mines 
which yielded him the enormous sum of 1000 
talents ($30,000,000) a year. 

On the plain west of the city near the river was 
fought one of the most memorable and decisive 




THE TRIUMVIRATE, who gained the victory at Philippi : 
Octavius, Antony, Lepidus. 

From C. .W. King's Antique Gems. 

battles in history, between Augustus Csesar (then 
Octavius) and Antony, of the Roman Triumvi- 
rate, on the one side, and Brutus and Cassius, on 
the other, B. 0. 52 ; almost exactly a century be- 



i McGiffert. 
4 Century Atlas. 



2 Maclaren. 
B Knowling. 



3 FtSnelon. 



16 : 13, 14. 
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13 And on 7 'the sabbath day we went foruiwfthout tile gate ''by a river side, where 

we supposed there was a place of prayer ; anCl W^6 SatJ ClOWn, clllu. SpalCC UntO tile W^Omen 

-.],! resorted tliillier. 
WlilOli. \verecometogether. 

14 And a certain woman named Lyd'i-a, a seller of purple, of the city of Thy- 
a-tfra, oneumt ' worshipped God, heard us : : ' whose " heart the Lord opened, "%* 
3l gtve hee d l d unto the thuigs wliich were spoken y Paul. 



j> See ch. 13. 14. 
!* 2 Mace, 1. 4. 



q Cp. Ezra 8. 15, 21 & Ps. 137. 1. 



r Matt. 5. 1. 



s ch. 18. 7. 



t See Luke 24. 45. 



fore Paul came to win a greater victory there 
than Caesar, and found a more enduring empire 
than that of Rome. 1 

Which is the chief city, rather, ilae first city 
they came to, of that part, district or province, 
of Macedonia. Thessalonica was the capital, but 
farther away in the interior. 

And a Roman colony. To the victory of 
Augustus, Philippi owed the honor of being a 
Roman colony, not in the ordinary sense of a 
modern colony, but one " settled with freedmen 
and soldiers, and organized as to government, 
laws, and social customs on the model of imperial 
Rome." " It was a miniature likeness of the 
great Roman people." " They were governed by 
their own senate and magistrates." 2 "It was 
governed by two Roman magistrates (duumviri) 
referred to in ver. 20." 3 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS was writ- 
ten to the church, now founded in this city, by 
Paul when in prison at Rome (A. D. 62), about ten 
years after this his first visit to them. 

13. We "went out of the city gates. Probably 
there was no synagogue in the city. Where 
prayer was wont (accustomed) to be made. 
R. V., " Where we supposed there was a place 
of prayer." " Where there was, according to 
custom, a place of prayer." * " That the river 
side should be chosen as the place of resort was 
very natural for the purpose of the Levitical 
washings." 6 It is much more probable that they 
went there as a pleasant place of retirement. 
" The word Trpocrevx^, a place for prayer, is well 
known as the designation of a slight and tem- 
porary structure, commonly circular, frequently 
open to the sky, erected for the purposes of 
Jewish worship," especially where there were 
not enough Jews for a regular synagogue. "A 
modern parallel, until quite recently, was the 
Protestant place of worship at Rome, which was 



compelled to be outside the city, beyond the Porta 
clelPopolo." 

And spake unto the women which resorted 
thither. " It is noticeable that in the three 
Macedonian towns, Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, 
women are especially mentioned as influenced by 
the apostles' labors, and, as in the case of Lydia, 
the women of Pliilippi occupied a position of con- 
siderable freedom and social influence. See this 
picture fully borne out by the Macedonian in- 
scriptions, which assign to women a higher social 
position in Macedonia than was the case, for in- 
stance, in Athens," 5 where it was impossible for a 
woman of respectable position and -family to have 
any opportunity of hearing Paul. 7 

14. Named Lydia, or a Lydian. Lydia was a 
common name among the Greeks and Romans. 
A seller of purple. "Either of the coloring 
matter, or, more likely, the fabric already dyed. 
The purple color, so esteemed in the ancient 
world, included many tints." 8 " She was a seller 
at Philippi of the purple-dyed garments of Thya- 
tira." "Lydia was evidently a person of some 
means, as capital would be required for the trade 
in so costly a material. That large fortunes were 
often made by dyers, we learn from an old epi- 
gram in the Greek anthology, which may be 
translated : 

" ' Our dyer was poor, but by dint of hie art 

He has dipped all his rngs, and made himself smart. 1 " 

" Lydia was thus in a position to help Paul in 
the expenses connected with his trial." Of the 
city of Thyatira. The city of Thyatira, on the 
confines of Lydia and Mysia. and one of the seven 
churches of Asia addressed in the Apocalypse, 
was celebrated in very early days for its piirple 
dyes and purple fabrics. 

" And as by Lydian or by Carinn maid, 
The purple dye is on the ivory laid." 10 



1 Compare Shakespeare's Julius Caisar, Act IV., Scene 
3, and Act V., Brutus' vision of Cuesar's ghost-; the bat- 
tle of Philippi and the death of Brutus. 

2 Hastings' Bible Dictionary, Moinmsen's Home. 
8 Kendall. 

4 Wendt. 



B Knowling. See Juvenal's Satires, III. 2; Josephus, 
Antiquities, 14 : 10, 23. 
Prof. Isaac H. Hall. 
i See Ramsay, St. Paul, 227, 252. 
Schaff. 

Greek An/holoqi/, xi. 423. 
i" See Homer's Iliad, IV. 141. 
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16 : 15, 16. 



15 And when she was baptized, and "her household, she besought uS; saying, 
If ye have judged me to be faithful to the Lord, come into my house, and 
abide there. And she '" constrained us. 

16 And it came to pass, as we W ere e going to * the place of prayer, t imt a certain ^S 1 
po Tavfng vith a v spirit of * divination met us, which brought her masters much 
gain by soothsaying; 

v See ch. 11. 14. w Gen. 19. 3. Luke 24. 29. x ver. 13. y Luke 13. 11. s See Lev. 19. 31. a ver. 19. 



u Among the ancient inscriptions found at Thya- 
tira are several relating to the guild of the 
dyers." 1 Which worshipped God. Who was 
truly religious, perhaps a Jewish proselyte. She 
was thus prepared for further light. " To him 
that hath shall he given." Heard us. Imp., de- 
noting continuous hearing. Whose heart the 
Lord opened, hy removing prejudices, enlighten- 
ing her mind, making her receptive of the truth 
(see Matt. 11 : 25 ; Luke 24 : 45 ; 1 Cor. 3 : 6, 7). 
" Probably the opeuing was a process that had 
been going on for a long time. From day to day 
her heart longed more for God ; from day to day 




COIN OP THYATIRA, 
The birthplace of Lydia. 



Obverse : lepa 

(Sacred Senate.) 

Reverse : -ua.reipt\v<av 
(Of the Thyatireuea.) 

From the British Museum. (Lewin.) 

her prayer rose more eagerly to the throne." 2 
From day to day she tried to do the Lord's will. 
She used the means of grace. Her experience 
deepened, and many things came to her with new 
power and meaning. Her heart was opened to 
the truth as flowers to the gentle influences of the 
spring snn. 

15. And when she was baptized. As soon as 
she believed, she made a public profession of her 
faith in the appointed way, by baptism. There 
is not much depth to the faith and love which 
do not desire openly to confess the Lord and 
Saviour in the way of his own appointment. And 
her household. " Whether we are to understand 
by this term her children, her slaves, or the work- 
people engaged in the manual employment con- 



nected with her trade, or all these collectively, 
cannot easily be decided." 8 " We do not know 
whether she had children, or even was married." * 
If ye have judged me to be faithful. Then 
prove it, and reward me by coming into my 
house, making it your home. She constrained 
us, ira.pepiAo-a.TO, "contrary to (irapa) their ap- 
parent intention," she used (moral) force (fiidfa), 
the word used by Jesus when he said the kingdom 
of heaven is taken by violence, as it were, carried 
by storm. 

This, like Peter's reception at the house of 
Simon the Tanner, was an early instance of the 
hospitality characteristic of the early church. 5 

PAUL AND THE PYTHONESS, vers. 16-18. 

16. A certain damsel possessed with a spirit 
of divination, ureO/xa TluBtwa,, a Python spirit, 
or, in another reading, spirit of a Python. " Py- 
thon, in the Greek mythology, was the serpent 
which guarded Delphi, the famous oracle on 
Mt. Parnassus. According to the legend as re- 
lated in the Homeric hymn, Apollo descended 
from Olympus in order to select a site for his 
shrine and oracle. Having fixed upon a spot on 
the southern side of Mt. Parnassus, he found it 
guarded by a vast and terrific serpent, which lie 
slew with an arrow and suffered its body to rot 
(Pythein) in the sun. Hence the name of the ser- 
pent Python (rotting), Pytho, the name of the 
place, and Pythian applied to Apollo.- The name 
Python was subsequently used to denote a pro- 
phetic demon, and was also used of soothsayers 
who practised ventriloquism, or speaking from the 
belly. The heathen inhabitants of Philippi re- 
garded the woman as inspired by Apollo, and 
Luke .... uses the term Python-spirit, present- 
ing phenomena identical with the convulsive 
movements and wild cries of the Pythian priestess 
at Delphi." 6 

Professor Ramsay regards the damsel as a ven- 
triloquist, and this art was no doubt one of the 
ways in which she manifested her frenzy or pos- 
session by a spirit. She was "a sibyl (Doric 
= Beov j8oi;\^, the will of God)- The 



1 Canon Tristram. 

2 Arnot. 

s Conybeare and Howson. 



4 Plumptre. On the women of Philippi, see Lightfoot's 
Commentary on PhiUppians. 

6 See Uhlhorn's Charily in the Early Church, pp. 91, 
325. M. E. Vincent, Word Studies. 



16 : 17. 
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17 The same f no" e after Paul and us and 6 cried' O ut, saying, These men are the 
"servants of ''the wosflirgh God, which p/ocaum unto you c the way of salvation. 



6 See James 2. 19. c Dan. 3. 20. d See Mark 5. 7. e Cp. oh. 9. 2 & Matt. 7. 14. 



sibyls were usually regarded as maidens dwelling 
in lonely caves, or by inspiring springs throwing 
up vapors like those ascending from the chasm 
and cave at Delphi, which was discovered by its 
throwing some wandering goats into convulsions. 
They were possessed with a spirit of divination, 
and gave forth prophetic utterances while under 
the influence of enthusiastic frenzy." 1 The fame 
of Delphi became so widespread that foreign 
princes and nations eagerly sought responses from 
the sacred tripod, and loaded the altar with rich 
and costly offerings. The Philippians regarded 
the damsel as a priestess of the Delphic Apollo, 
and her masters interpreted her hysterical cries, 
" as the priests at Delphi did those of the Pythia, 
as inspired." This was the current pagan esti- 
mate of her case. Virgil's description of the 
Cumsean Sibyl Deiph'obe, in the ^Eneid, written 
B. c. 30-20, furnishes a good idea of this slave 
girl's appearance when the afflatus came upon 
her. Even when the sibyl comes in view of the 
awful doors she begins to go through the terrible 
struggle which, according to all legends, invari- 
ably accompanied this form of prophecy. 

" Her visage pales its hue, 
Her locks dishevelled fly, 
Her breath comes thick, her wild heart glows ; 
Dilating as the madness grows, 
Her form looks larger to the eye, 
Unearthly peals her deep-toned cry, 
As breathing nearer and more near 
The god comes rushing on his seer." 2 



" Her color changed, her face was not the same j 
Her hair stood up, convulsive rage possessed 
Her trembling limbs, and heaved her laboring 

breast: . . . 

Her staring eyes with sparkling fury roll, 
When all the god came rushing on her soul. 
Swiftly she turned, and foaming as she spoke. 

At length her fury fell : her foaming ceased, 
And, ebbing in her soul, the god decreased." 3 

This case is quite different in its manifestations 
from the demon-possession described in the Gos- 
pels. There are in our own day similar strange 
phenomena, connected with hypnotism, clairvoy- 



ance, and allied subjects. Dr. Lyman Abbott 
says " she was a mixture of fraud, clairvoyance, 
insanity, and devil." The fraud, however, was 
doubtless chiefly in her owners, who pretended to 
interpret her ravings. 

"It is worthy of note that a heathen medical 
author, Hippocrates, points out the distinctions 
between epilepsy and possession." 4 He says that 
some symptoms of epilepsy were popularly at- 
tributed to Apollo. N 

Brought her masters much gain by sooth- 
saying, fjiavrevofJievTi, from /XOJ/TIS, a see? 1 , akin to 
jj.aivop.ai, to rave ; hence, delivering an oracle, prac- 
tice of divination. Our word "soothsayer " is liter- 
ally one who says the sooth (truth), tells future facts, 
but is used of one who pretends to speak with pro- 
phetic powers. " Her masters traded on her sup- 
posed inspiration, and made the girl give answers 
to those who sought for oracular guidance in the 
perplexities of their lives," 6 or who came to have 
their fortunes told, or to get help in finding things 
that were lost. The slave girl procured them much 
employment by her hysterical cries, which they 
interpreted, probably very much according to the 
desires of their patrons. Even at Delphi the 
Pythian priestess could be bribed, as history pre- 
sents us with several instances of such impos- 
ture. 6 At Philippi, as at Delphi, the gains would 
be great. The wealth of the oracle at Delphi was 
so great that armies were sent to capture it, and 
the Phocians plundered the temple of $11,000,000 
of silver and gold. 6 " The value of this poor slave 
was so great that she was the property of a joint 
stock company, as beyond the means of a private 
person ; for such instances of possession were very 
rare." ^ 

17. The same followed Paul, KaraKo\ovQov<ra, 
was following continuously (Kara), and cried, imp., 
kept crying. These men are the servants of 
the most high God. Eamsay thinks she had no 
special motive in uttering these words, but " with 
her sensitive nature she became at once alive to 
the moral influence which the intense faith by 
which the strangers were possessed gave them, 
and she must say what she felt without any idea 
of the result therefrom." 8 But the expression 



1 Harper's Classical Dictionary, " Sibyllas" and "Del- 
phi." 

2 JEneid, Bk. VI. Translation in Ancient Classics for 
English Headers. 

3 JEneid, Bk. VI. Dryden's translation. 

4 Canon Tristram. Dr. Nevius in his Demon Posses- 
sion and Allied Themes (1895) givqs some very interesting 
testimony from his 40 years' observation in China. He 
relates the case of a female slave possessed of a spirit, 



who was highly prized by her master ns a means of gain. 
Others spoke in two, three, four, and even six separate 
voices speaking in character, or displayed knowledge 
which the normal person did not possess. 

s Pliunptre. 

" Harper's Classical Dictionary. See Herodotus, 5: 
G2, 90 ; 6 : 6G. 

T Tristram. 

St. Paul, 216. 
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16 : 18-20. 



18 And this siwdidfor many days. But Paul, being sore'u-outled, turned and said 
to the spirit, I /co S|e d thee a in the name of Jesus Christ to come out of her. 
And ft "came out &at s ve hour. 

19 But *' when her masters saw that the hope of their ^g? was gone, they cn iaTa l 
iioid on Paul and Silas, and 'drSdifiiem into the marketplace before the rulers, 

20 And when they had brought them unto the magistrates, tfiey^h, These men, be- 
ing Jews, do exceedingly trouble our city, 



/ Op. Mark 1. 25, 34. g See Mark 9. 38. h Cp. Matt. 17. 18. 
& 21. 30. James 2. 6. Cp. ch. 8. '3 & 18. 12 & Matt. 10. 18. 



i ver. 16. Cp. ch. 19. 25, 20. j ch. 17. C-8 



shew unto us the way of salvation points to 
the divided consciousness which we sometimes 
find in the gospel accounts of demoniacs, so that 
in her saner moments the girl cries out of her own 
misery with a longing for deliverance from her 
bodily and spiritual bondage, and feels herself 
as one of those who are looking for some way 
of salvation. See Mark 3 : 11, 12 ; Luke 4 : 34, 
35. 

18. But Paul, being grieved, Sicucov-nQels, 
worked up (Sid), troubled, pained, combining the 
ideas of grief, pain, and indignation. 

The cause of the grieved indignation of Paul 
was complex. He pitied the sad condition of the 
slave girl ; he was indignant that men should so 
misuse her for their own gain ; and he felt that 
there was danger that her words might compro- 
mise the gospel, as if its power and blessings were 
connected in some way with evil spirits, divina- 
tion, and sinful gains. Said to the spirit, as dis- 
tinct from his victim. So the Master forbade 
the evil spirits to speak in his favor. 

I command thee in the name of Jesus Christ, 
not in his own name, but the name of him who 
had all power over evil spirits, to come out of 
her, eeA06?i> oTi-b, to come out, and depart from 
her. " Its repeated use in the third Gospel to de- 
note the cure of demoniacs proves that the author 
recognized the independent existence of the evil 
spirit after he had come out, and the danger of 
his returning to haunt his victim, unless bidden 
also to depart.' 1 ' 11 

And he came out the same hour. " Here the 
history ends, as far as the damsel was concerned ; 
but we can hardly think that she was left to drift 
back into ignorance and unbelief. Would not 
such a one find shelter and comfort at the hands 
of the women who ' labored ' with the apostle ? 
(Phil. 4 : 2.) May we not think of her gratitude 
as showing itself in the gifts that were sent to the 
apostle, upon whom she had unwillingly brought 
so much suffering ? (Phil. 4: 15.)" 2 



PAUL AND SILAS BEATEN AND IM- 
PBISONED, vers. 19-24. 

19. The hope of their gains was gone. With 
the departure of the spirit went all the value of 
the slave to them. Money was lost, but a soul 
was saved. 

Farrar quotes " the interesting fact that the 
priest of Obo, in the Society Isles, found him- 
self unable to reproduce his former convulsive 
ecstasies of supposed inspiration after his con- 
version to Christianity." Dr. Nevius found it the 
same in China. 8 " Everywhere money the cause 
of evils: that heathen cruelty! they wished the 
girl to be still a demoniac, that they might make 
money by her ! " 4 

They caught hold of Paul and Silas, angry at 
their loss. ' ' The most sensitive part of ' civilized ' 
man is his pocket." " The love of .money is the 
root of all evil." And drew, e'/A/cuo-aj/, dragged 
with violence, into the marketplace, the public 
square where trials were held. 

Unto the rulers, &pxovras, " the ordinary Greek 
term for the supreme board of magistrates in 
any city." 

20. Brought them to the magistrates, o-rpa- 
Tyyo'is, civic commanders, praetors. The two terms 
for rulers are regarded as referring to the same 
persons, by Blass, Weiss, and others. Knowling 
suggests that the words may refer to different 
stages in the case. The apostles were " violently 
dragged" before "the rulers," who happened 
to be in the marketplace, and then they were 
more gently " brought " before the chief magis- 
trates, and the accusation assumed a political 
form. 

These men, being Jews. "If the decree of 
Claudius expelling the Jews from Home had been 
enacted it would easily have inflamed the minds 
of the people and the magistrates at Philippi 
against the Jews." 5 

"The real cause was not a religious, but a 
social and mercenary one," but the appeal to 



i Kendall. 

- Plumptre. See the poem Beautiful Snow. 
'' Demon Possession and A Hied Themes. 

* ClirysMStom, Homilies, 30: 5. 



c Knowling. On the bad odor in which the Jews were 
held, see Cicero, Pro Flacco, xxviii. ; Juvenal, xiv. 90'- 
100. Also Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 19, etc. 



16 : 21-24. 
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21 And setlSrtii customs which ff not lawful for us to receive, ne o r her to ob- 
serve, l being Romans. 

22 And the multitude rose up together against them : and the magistrates 
rent off their gannelifsoii-'tuem, and commanded to m beat & with rods. 

23 And when they had laid many stripes upon them, they cast u!em into prison, 
charging the jailor to keep them safely : 

24 Who, having received such a charge, "asf ' them into the inner " prison, and 
made their feet fast in the stocks. 



k Op. Esth. 3. 8. / Cp. ver. 12. 
27 & 33. 11. Jer. 20. 2, 3 & 20. 26. 



m 2 Cor. 6. 5 & 11. 23-25. 1 Thess. 2. 2. . n See Luke 21. 12. o Job 13. 



the rulers, to be effective, must be based upon 
the prejudices of the people. Do exceedingly 
trouble our city, eKTapda-ffova-iv, from <=/c, inten- 
sive, utterly, entirely, and rapdffffca, to agitate as 
the sea, to throw into confusion or anarchy as an 
army or fleet, to trouble, disturb. 

21. Customs . . . not lawful for us to receive, 
. . . being Romans. "Borne tolerated all reli- 
gions, Judaism among the rest, but toleration did 
not extend to proselytizing. Attempts to convert 
a Roman was criminal, and conviction involved 
severe punishment. So, under the broad banner 
of the Turk, there is room for men of all reli- 
gions. So long as they confine their religious 
activities to their own communities, they are 
unmolested ; the moment an effort is made to 
convert a Moslem, bitterest passions are aroused. 
The apostate and those who have led him away 
are together held worthy of death, The Phi- 
lippian magistrates were excited against the 
missionaries by the accusation that they had 
attacked the religion of Rome. Even so to-day, 
private revenge is often sought through ground- 
less accusations against the enemy of having 
attacked Islam. This charge never fails to se- 
cure fanatical attention, and woe betide the poor 
unprotected Jew or Christian against whom it 
is brought!" 1 "How often in the ages of our 
fathers was it given in charge to the magis- 
trates, to prohibit the performance of any for- 
eign religious rites ; to banish strolling sacrificers 
and soothsayers from the forum, the circus, 
and the city ; to search for, and burn, books of 
divination ; and to abolish every mode of sacri- 
ficing that was not conformable to the Roman 
practice." 2 

22. The multitude rose up together. An 
excited mob. 8 The magistrates, without investi- 
gation or trial, rent off their clothes, the clothes 
of Paul and Silas. It was done not by their 
hands, but by their command. The sentence was, 
according to custom, " Summovete, lictores, despo- 



iiate, verberate," " Go, lictors, tear off their gar- 
ments, scourge them." Commanded to beat 
them, pa.P$ien>, from pdfiSos, a rod; to beat with 
rods. The custom with the Komans was to inflict 
blows with rods upon the naked body. 4 The ma- 
gistrates feared the mob, and as these men were 
only a couple of foreign Jews, with no friends of 
account, they yielded to the pressure, and " to 
show how zealous they and the mob were for 
Roman law, they ' drove a coach-and-six clean 
through it.' " This was one of the three times 
Paul was beaten with rods (2 Cor. 11 : 25), and is 
referred to by Paul in his letter to the Thessa- 
lonians, as having been " shamefully treated at 
Philippi " (1 Thess. 2:2). 

Why did they not escape by means of their 
Roman citizenship, as they did the next morn- 
ing ? Probably the clamor of the mob gave them 
no opportunity to be heard, and if they pro- 
tested, their protests would be disregarded by the 
excited people. " The incident in 22 : 25, which 
.shows us how the apostle barely escaped a similar 
punishment amidst the tumult and shouts of the 
mob in Jerusalem, and the instances quoted by 
Cicero, In Vetrem, v. 62, of a prisoner remorse- 
lessly scourged, while he cried 'inter dolorem 
crepitumque plagarum' Givis JRomantis SM?, en- 
ables us to see how easily Paul and Silas (who 
probably enjoyed the Roman citizenship, chap. 
16, ver. 37) might have protested and yet have 
suffered." 5 Again, " the colonists were Italians 
and spoke Latin. St. Paul spoke Hebrew and 
Greek, and though he may have known Latin, 
too, his Latin may not have been understood by 
these rough Roman soldiers." G 

24. Thrust them into the inner prison. "The 
prison was probably like those in our Turkish 
cities. There is the outer and airier compart- 
ment, where people are herded together to await 
trial, or in punishment of trivial offences. Then 
there is the 'inner prison,' gloomy, oppressive, 
filthy, in which great or dangerous criminals are 



1 Rev. William Ewing, Sunday School Times. 

* Livy, Book XXXIX. ch. 1C. 

8 Compare the story of Savonarola at Florence. 



Livy, 2 : 5. 
Kuowliug. 
Prof. Stokes. 
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25 Bufabout p midnight Paul and Silas we?e a /rayin g and 
the prisoners were luting to them 1 ; 



16:25. 
unto God; and 



p Job 35. 10. Ps. 42. 8 & 77. 6 & 119. 62. 



confined in chains or otherwise." 1 " The Roman 
state prison was commonly attached to the gov- 
ernment buildings, and consisted of two parts. 
The first was the vestibule, or outward prison, 
approached from the prsetorium, and surrounded 
by cells opening into it. The prisoners who were 
confined in these cells had the benefit of the air 




ANCIENT STOCKS. 

and light which the hall admitted. From the 
vestibule there was a passage into the interior 
prison, called Robur or Lignum, from the beams 
of wood which were the instruments of confine- 
ment, or from the character of its floor. It had 
no window or outlet except this door, which, 
when closed, absolutely shut out light and air. 
This apartment was the place into which Paul 
and Silas were cast at Philippi. The utter dark- 
ness, the heat, and the stench of this miserable 
place, in which the inmates were confined day 
and night, is often dwelt upon by the martyrs and 
their biographers." 2 Their feet fast in the 
stocks. "An instrument of torture as well as 
of confinement, consisting of a heavy piece of 
wood with holes, into which the feet were placed 
in such a manner that they were stretched widely 
apart so as to cause the sufferer great pain. Fre- 
quently the stocks had five holes," for spreading 
the feet at different distances apart. 8 "Potter, 
in his Roman Antiquities, tells us that not unfre- 



quently they dislocated the joints." * One of the 
" stocks," like the one referred to here, was found 
in Pompeii. 

NOTE. Worldly opposition to the gospel still 
grows chiefly from this same cause. The gospel 
stands absolutely and forever against unjust gains, 
oppressions of the poor, lotteries, and gamblings, 
and all methods of making money by injuring 
others, while it always favors true and lasting 
prosperity, and enriches the community where it 
is obeyed. So long as those who preach the gos- 
pel do not interfere with the business or gains of 
bad men, they are apt to let it alone. But when 
it does interfere, and there are efforts to reform 
the evils, opposition arises; then "These good 
men do exceedingly trouble our city." They say 
as Ahab to Elijah, "Art thou he that troubleth 
Israel ? " Or like the hog-raisers of Gadara, they 
desire Jesus, with his gospel, to depart out of their 
borders. The real reasons for the opposition are 
kept hi the background, while plausible moral 
and religious reasons are presented to the pub- 
lic. 

SONGS IN THE NIGHT, ver. 25. 

Paul and Silas prayed, and sang praises. 
Literally, "praying, they sang hymns," both in 
one act. " Their wounds were undressed, filth 
and vermin added to their pain, their position was 
one of torture, sleep was out of the question. But 
they passed the night in devotions. The imper- 
fect tenses of the verbs in this verse imply that 
the prayers and singing were continued. It is 
very probable that they used the Psalms, some of 
which would be especially appropriate. It is a sig- 
nificant fact that the most joyous of Paul's epistles 
is that written to the church at Philippi, bom out 
of his experience of suffering." 5 And the prison- 
ers heard them, were listening to them, for 
such songs were an unusual sound in prison. 6 
Like Christian and Hopeful, in Giant Despair's 
Dungeon, the apostles found the key of hope. 
They were like Daniel in the lions' den. 7 Com- 



1 Rev. "William Ewing. 

2 John Henry Newman in Calista. 

" " Eusebius, Ecclesiastical History, vi. 39, writes of 
the noble Origen's sufferings when, under an iron collar 
and in the deepest recesses of the prison, for many days 
he was stretched to the distance of four holes in the 
stocks." Schaff. 

4 G-loag. B Lymnn Abbott. 

6 Compare Madame Guyon's poem, A Little Bird am 
/, written while she was in prison at Vincennes, and 
the prayer of Mary Queen of Scotg on the night before 
her execution ; > 



" O domine Deus ! speravi in te ! 

O care mi Jesu ! nunc libera me ! 
In dura catena in misera poena 

Desidero te ! 

Languendo, gemendo, et genu ftectendo, 
Adoro, imploro, ut libercs me ! " 

i Farrar, in his Messages of the 7?oo/, pp. 303-306, 
contrasts Paul's rejoicing in prison with great and world- 
known men in far less painful circumstances, such as 
Ovid, Seneca, Dante. 

Dr. Win. Butler's From Boston to Bareitty gays that it 



16 : 26-28. 
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26 And suddenly there q was a great earthquake, so that the foundations of 
the pri^onTouse were shaken : and immediately r all the doors were opened'; and 
' every one's bands were loosed. 

27 Andthe keep %Ci e eFng\outed aklnB out of his sleep, and seeing the prison doors 
open, he drew out his sword, and '^bwftSuu himself, supposing that the pris- 
oners had ^SSySdl' 

28 But Paul cried with a loud voice, saying, Do thyself no harm : for we are 
all here. 

q See ch. 4. 31. r ch. 6. 19 & 12. 10. s oh. 12. 7. I Cp. ch. 12. 19 & 27. 42 & 1 Kin. 20. 39. 



pare the Hallelujah victory in the valley of Bera- 
chah, recorded in 2 Chron. 20. All the Jewish 
army did was to look on and sing songs of praise, 
while the different bands of the enemy slew one 
another. 

SONGS IN THE NIGHT ABE SIGNS OF THE 
MOBNING. (1) When we praise God in the night, 
we are led to see the best things of life, God, 
heaven, holiness, salvation. (2) Songs in the night 
are a proof of our sincerity. Any one can sing in 
the daytime, but it takes faith to sing in the 
night. (3) Songs in the night recommend our 
religion to others. (4) We are fitted by a thank- 
ful spirit to receive deliverance and greater bless- 
ings. (5) The night gives God an opportunity of 
showing us his wonderful goodness and power. 
Only to those confronted by the sea can a path 
be made through the waters. Only in the thirsty 
land can water flow from the smitten rock. 

THE MIDNIGHT DELIVERANCE, vers. 26-28. 

26. And suddenly there was a great earth- 
quake. This was the Lord's answer to prayer, 
whether it came by miracle, or was timed by spe- 
cial providence. 

All the doors were opened, and every one's 
bands were loosed. "Either by the action of 
the earthquake, or by the same supernatural 
power which produced the earthquake." : Com- 
pare the release of Peter (12: 7). "There are 
several difficulties which occur to every one on 
first reading this passage. (1) The opening of the 
doors and undoing of the bonds by the earthquake 
seem incredible to one who thinks of doors like 
those in our prisons, and of handcuffed prisoners. 
But any one who has seen a Turkish prison will 
not wonder that the doors were thrown open ; 
each door was merely closed by a bar, and the 
earthquake as it passed along the ground forced 
the doorposts apart from each other, so that the 
bar slipped from its hold, and the door swung 
open. . . . The chains and stocks were detached 



from the wall which was shaken so that spaces 
gaped between the stones. . . . An earthquake 
behaves sometimes like a playful, good-natured 
sprite, when it spares its full terrors. (2) Why 
did not the prisoners run away when their fetters 
were loosed ? An earthquake strikes panic into 
the semi-Oriental mob in the ./Egeau lands." 
They were only partially free. They had only a 
moment for action. The jailor quickly appeared 
on the scene, lights were called for, the guard 
would come with them ; and the opportunity was 
lost. 2 In the terrible cyclone at St. Louis, Mo., 
May 27, 1896, " a 20-foot section of the western 
wall of the city jail was blown down, exposing 
the interior. It was during exercise hours, and 
two hundred prisoners exercising in the building 
became panic-stricken. They were too fright- 
ened to try to escape." The jailor " was on the 
scene in a moment, and with the aid of a number 
of detectives and policemen, the prisoners were 
placed in their cells." 

27. The keeper . . . would have killed him- 
self, because he was responsible for the safety 
of the prisoners, and he would avoid by suicide 
the disgrace of an execution. By the Roman law 
the jailor was subject to the same death as the 
escaped prisoners would have suffered. "Self- 
murder among the Romans in the first and second 
centuries was fearfully common, and was ap- 
proved of by the Stoic philosophy. Many of the 
noblest of the Romans ended their days in this 
manner, as Brutus and Cassius." 3 

28. Paul cried with a loud voice, ... we are 
all here. " It seems hypercritical to ask, How 
could Paul have seen that the jailor was about to 
kill himself V That there must have been some 
kind of light in the outer prison is evident, other- 
wise the jailor could not have even seen that the 
doors were open, nor is there any difficulty in 
supposing that Paul, out of the darkness of the 
inner prison, would see through the opened doors 
any pne in the outer doorway, whilst to the jailor 



is an historical fact that Christianity is the only religion 
that inspires men to sing. " Mohammedanism has no 
hymnal, nor has Hinduism, nor Buddhism. No glorious 
outburst of sacred song from the hearts and lips of the 



people ever awoke the echoes of any heathen or Moham- 
medan temple." 

1 Lyman Abbott. 

2 Kamsay's St. Paul, 220-223. s Revision Conu 
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16 : 29-32. 
, " fell down 



29 Tvnd lie called for ${&* and sprang in, and, came trembling 
before Paul and Silas, 

30 And brought them out, and said, Sirs, "what must I do to be w saved? 

31 And they said, x Believe on the Lord Jesus, CUrlst ' and thou shalt be saved, 
v and thy house. 

32 And they spake u ^fe^^MWi," all that were in his house. 



u ch. 10. 25. 
y See ch. 11. 14. 



v eh. '2. 37 & 22. 10. Luke 3. 10, 12, 14. Cp. John 6. 28, 29. w Op. ver. 17. x See Mark 16. 10 



the inner prison would be lost in darkness. More- 
as Blass notes, Paul may have heard from 



over, 



the jailor's utterances what he meant to do." 
The jailor probably " gave vent to loud expres- 
sions of despair." 2 The earthquake, opening 
doors and shattering walls, must have let into the 
outer prison whatever light of moon or stars was 
shining without. ,, 

CONVERSION OF THE JAILOR, vers. 29-34. 

29. CaUed for a light. The Greek is plural, 
lights, torches or lamps. Fell down before 
Paul and Silas. He connected the earthquake 
with their religion, of which he must have heard. 
He must have known something of their miracu- 
lous power, especially in connection with the cure 
of the slave girl on account of whom they were 
imprisoned. 

30. Brought them out, of the inner prison, into 
the open court, or into his own house. " The Be- 
zan text preserves a little detail which is so sug- 
gestive of the orderly, well-disciplined character 
of the jailor that we are prompted to accept it as 
genuine. The jailor first attended to his proper 
work and secured all his prisoners ; and thereafter 
attended to Paul and Silas." 8 This was at least 
true, for the jailor's life was at stake. And said, 
Sirs, Kupioi. The same word that is used by 
the apostles, in ver. 31, in its higher sense as the 
title, Ktpiov, of Jesus Christ. 

What must I do to be saved 1 Saved from 
what? The question " cannot refer to any fear 
of punishment from the magistrates ; for he had 
now ascertained that the prisoners were all safe, 
and that he was in no danger from that source. 
Besides, had he felt exposed to any sucli danger, 
he must have known that Paiil and Silas had no 
power to protect him ; it would have been useless 
to come to them for assistance." The jailor had 
done no wrong to his government. But he was 
conscious of having done wrong toward God. 
He probably did not understand all that was 
meant by salvation. Who does ? Biit he was 
aware that these men proclaimed salvation, even 
as the slave girl herself had proclaimed. It would 



be strange if, in that small city, during the man) 
days Paul and Silas had preached, the jailor had 
not heard them, and become interested in their 
new doctrine of salvation. 

THE JAILOR'S MOTIVE IN ASKING THE QUES- 
TION was a consciousness of sin, of danger, of 
need, and of the goodness produced in Paul and 
Silas by their religion. Each one of these is a 
right feeling. The fear of consequences is not a 
leading motive in the Christian life, but it is often 
a motive with a sinner leading him to become a 
Christian. A man that refuses to consider the 
consequences of what he is doing is simply a blind 
fool. The danger was not of harm from the 
Eoman government, but from his sinful life. The 
motives that lead to a better life are usually 
manifold. 

WHAT SHALL I DO TO BE SAVED ? is the most 
important question any person can ask, for it de- 
termines not only (1) his happiness, but (2) his 
character ; (3) the best use of life here ; (4) his 
usefulness in the world ; (5) his relations to God ; 
(6) his redemption from the guilt and punishment 
of sin ; (7) his eternal destiny, character, and 
usefulness in heaven. 

31. Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
thou shalt be saved. Saved from sin, from its 
punishment, and to holiness and heaven. Faith 
in Christ saves men because it is the accepting 
him as teacher and guide ; it is a consecration of 
themselves to Christ and to God ; it fills their 
souls with heavenly love ; the Holy Spirit gives 
new and eternal life through him ; and God par- 
dons their sins for his sake. And thy house. 
By leading his family to the same faith. No one 
believes for himself alone, and no one can believe 
for another. But hereafter all the influences of 
his home, the whole spiritual atmosphere, would 
be Christian. 4 

32. They spake unto him the word of the 
Lord, for as a heathen he must have been al- 
most entirely ignorant of both the truths and 
the practical morality of the gospel. Paul would 
furnish him with the true foundation for his 
faith. 



1 Knowling. 2 Gloag. 

3 Ramsay's S(. Paul, 222. 

4 Compare the story in the Life of Benjamin Franklin, 



of the way he would cultivate the virtues, without the 
implanting of a new heart by the Holy Spirit through 
faith in Jesus. 



16 : 33-35. 
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33 And he took them the z same hour of the night, and washed their stripes ; 
and a was baptized, he and all his, i,Mt3y. 

34 And when he had brought them up into his house, and set 6 meat before them, 

,1 c -^4 n^A i believing in God with all his house. 

and rejOlCea' greatly, with all his house, having believed In God. 

35 but when it was day, the magistrates sent the Serjeants, saying, Let those 
men go. 



2 ver. 25. 
Cp. ch. 2. 46. 



a See ch. 8. 12. 6 Pa. 23. 6 (for mg.). c Ps. 9. 14 & 13. 5. Isai. 25. 9. Luke 1. 47. 1 Pet. 1. 0, 8. 



33. He took them, irapa\a.ftb>v, taking them 
along with him (napi), to some other part of the 
prison where water was convenient. Washed 
their stripes, washed them from (itirb) their 
stripes, cleansed away the blood, and purified the 
flesh wounds. This shows how severe the flagel- 
lation had been. Washed, e\ouffev, bathed. It 
expresses the washing of the entire body, as 
vlirTGiv commonly means the washing of a part of 
the body. 1 And was baptized, to express his 
faith in Jesus, and his joining the company of 
disciples. ' ' He washed them, and he was washed ; 
he washed them from their stripes, he himself 
was washed from his sins." 2 And all his, all 
that had heard them preach the gospel, and 
believed. They seem all to have felt as did the 
jailor. 

34. And when he had brought them, avaya- 
yiav, brought them up (avd). " Blass thinks that 
the wd means that he brought them up from un- 
derground, but it may simply mean that the house 
was built over the prison." 8 His house was the 
most comfortable place for them. The jailor's 
great kindness under the circumstances was one 
strong proof of the reality of his conversion. ' ' In 
all this the jailor was not acting illegally. For 
while he was responsible for the prisoners, he was 
under no obligation to fulfil this duty in any par- 
ticular way. Paul and Silas of course would not 
try to escape. . . . Besides, a much better way 
was open to them." 

Set meat (food) before them. The two suf- 
ferers may have well needed food. " If the tumult 
had begun, as is probable, as they were going to 
the proseucha for morning prayer, at the third 
hour of the day (9 A. M.), they had probably been 
fasting for nearly twenty-four hours." 4 

And rejoiced, ^yaAAiao-aro, always used in the 
New Testament for great, exultant joy and glad- 
ness. The same word is used to express the in- 
tense, exulting gladness of the early church in 
their first experience of the gospel at Jerusalem. 
" Here was indeed an Ag'ape, a Feast of Love." 

Believing in God, ireiriffrfviuas, " perfect parti- 
ciple, shows that this fulness of joy was caused by 
his full profession of belief ; it was the joy of the 



Holy Ghost which followed on his baptism." 3 
He rejoiced because he believed. 

This representation of faith in Jesus, as the pre- 
cursor of joy, is frequent in the Acts (8 : 39, 
etc,). It may be remarked here that the church 
at Philippi, of which the jailor's household and 
that of Lydia were the nucleus, was very dear 
to Paul. From hia imprisonment in Rome he 
wrote the Epistle to the Philippians, which is one 
of the most cheerful and buoyant productions in 
all literature. There he urges them again and 
again to " rejoice in the Lord ; " and so precious 
are the memories of the Philippian church to him 
that he calls its members " his joy and crown " 
(4 : 1). 6 With all his house. The B. V. con- 
nects this with the rejoicing. It belongs to both 
the rejoicing and the faith. All those who be- 
lieved rejoiced. 

PAUL AND SILAS RELEASED BY THE ATT- 
THOBJTIES, vers. 35-40. 

35. And when it was day. All that has just 
been described took place in the night. The 
magistrates sent the Serjeants, f>a@8ouxovs, from 
^ajSSos, a rod, or a staff, and e^co, to have, to hold, 
hence, those who hold the rod. The Roman lictars, 
who attended the magistrates to guard their per- 
sons and execute their orders. The badge of their 
office was the/asces, an axe bound up in a bundle 
of rods, but in the colonies they carried staves ; 
very probably the same ones who had beaten 
them the day before. Saying, Let those men 
go. What produced this remarkable change 
of attitude? 1. "Perhaps the earthquake had 
roused their superstitious fears on account of the 
irregular and arbitrary proceedings of yesterday." 
The Bezan revisers insert this reason in the text: 
the Praators "assembled together in the Agora, 
and remembering the earthquake that had taken 
place, they were afraid." 6 2. On reflection the 
authorities may have felt that they had acted too 
hastily in yielding to the mob, and recalled the 
fact that the prisoners had done no wrong. They 
may also have heard reports of an appeal by Paul 
and Silas to their Roman citizenship, which, if 
true, made their action illegal and dangerous. 



1 So Vincent, Trench, etc. 

2 Chryuostom. a Knowling. 



4 Plumptre. 
6 Schaff. 



Ramsay, St. Paul, 224. 
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16 : 36-40. 



36 And the ^ e ^L^S^^ y[ne to Paul, ,,, The magistrates have sent 
to let you go : now therefore come'Yortii, and go in peace. 

37 But Paul said unto them, They have beaten us puffucfr, d uncondemned, 
menthatare Boinans, and have cast SS into prison ; and "Ztue" nowS us out pri- 
vily ? nay verily ; but let them come themselves and bring us out. 

38 And the Serjeants reported these words unto the magistrates : and d they 
feared, when they heard that they were Romans'; 

39 And they came and besought them', and w uen they imd brought filem out, 

desired them j-_ depart out of j-v,/-, ni-t-ir 
asked them I'D go away from \illa 1/J.l/y. 

40 And they went out of the prison, and entered into the house of f Lfd-'i- 
and when they had seen the " brethren, they comforted them, and departed. 



d oh. 22. 25, 29. e Op. Matt. 8. 34. / ver. 14. g See John 21. 23. 



All these things concurred to touch their con- 
sciences and change their minds. Sending the 
missionaries away was the simplest way out of 
their difficulty. 

36. Go in peace. The jailor no doubt rejoiced 
that he could set them free. 

37. But Paul knew a better way, and stood 
upon his rights, quite as much for the good of the 
young church as for himself. They have beaten 
us openly uncondemned, aKaraKpirovs, a, not, 
Hard, against, expressing hostility, Kplvta, to pro- 
nounce judgment ; hence, they had been subject 
to a judgment pronounced against them without in- 
vestigation, " They had no right to flog them 
even after a fair trial ; but the absence of any trial 
aggravated their offence, not perhaps against 
Eoman law," 1 but against Paul. They had no 
right even to imprison him without a trial. There 
are four distinct allegations in Paul's reply, 
' ' beaten, ' ' ' ' publicly, " " uncondemned, ' ' and 
" being Romans." 

Being Romans. " The Porcian and Valerian 
laws exempted all citizens of Eome from stripes 
and torture. In a famous passage of one of 
Cicero's orations, the following statement oc- 
curs : ' In the midst of the forum of Messina was 
a citizen of Rome scourged with rods. In the 
midst of his suffering, and the noise of the rods, 
the only word which was wrung from the unhappy 
man was, ' ' I am a Roman citizen. " ' 2 And again, 
in the same oration, he writes : ' It is a misdeed 
to bind a Roman citizen, a crime to scourge him ; 
it is almost parricide that he should be exe- 
cuted.'" 3 

Let them come themselves and fetch us out. 
As openly as they arrested us for criminals, let 
them declare our innocence. If Paul and Silas 
had gone away secretly, a stain would have rested 



on their reputations, which would have reflected 
dishonor on the gospel they preached. 

38. They feared, when they heard, etc. They 
were liable to a prosecution such as Cicero in- 
stituted against Verres. The crime was regarded 
as treason, and those who committed it were 
liable to degradation from office, confiscation of 
property, and perhaps death. Hackett quotes 
from Lucian a case of false imprisonment, in 
which the governor of a province not only acknow- 
ledged his error, but paid a large sum of money 
to those whom he had injured, in order to bribe 
them to be silent. " In the year 44, Claudius had 
deprived the Rhodians of their privileges because 
some Roman citizens had been put to death by 
them." * 

39. They came and besought them, trap- 
eKd\effav, begged, entreated, " that is, not to make 
any legal complaint apologized for their eon- 
duct, and implored forgiveness." 5 

And desired, asked, them to depart out of the 
city, so that there might be no further disturb- 
ance. 

40. Entered into the house of Lydia, with the 
dignity and self-possession of conscious innocence, 
and as masters of the situation. They comforted 
the brethren who needed it more than the mis- 
sionaries did. But they wisely agreed to the re- 
quest of the magistrates, and departed. 

From this point on to 20 : 0, the narrative passes 
into the third person, indicating that the author 
is no longer with them. Hence it is regarded as 
"probable that Luke remained at Philippi to 
confirm the faith of the converts, and rejoined the 
apostle at Troas (20: 6), after an interval of seven 
years, according to a calculation followed by Cook 
and Plumptre." 4 Five or six years, by most 
authorities. 



1 See Ramsay's statement, St. Paul, 225. 

2 Oration, In Verrem. 



3 Schaff. 

* Bible Commentary. 



OHoag. 
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CHAPTER 17. 

THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY (continued). 



THESSALONICA, 
vers. 1-10, 



BEREA, 
vers. 11-14. 



ATHENS, 
vers. 15-34. 



' Paul preaches the gospel in the synagogue. 
Good success. 
Assault on Jason. 
Paul and Silas leave by night. 

Searchers of the Scriptures. 

Many believers. 

Opposition from Thessalonica. 

Paul sent away. 

Timothy and Silas remain. 

Timothy and Silas sent for. 
Paul reasons f in the synagogue. 

daily ( in the market square. 
Paul encounters (Epicureans. 

( btOlCS. 

Paul's address on Mars Hill. 

,- Mockery. 
Effects. | Delay. 

(. Believers. 



A. D. 51-52. 



1 Now when they had passed through Am-phip'6-lls and Ap-ol-lo'ni-a, they 
came to A ThSs-sS-lo-nfca, where was a synagogue of the Jews : 



h eh. 20. 4. Phil. 4. 16. 1 Thess. 1. 1. 2 Thess. 1. 1, al. 



PAUL AT THESSALONICA, vers. 1-4. 

1. Now when they, Paul, Silas, and Timothy, 
on the way from Philippi, had passed through, 
along the famous Egnatian road which extended 
500 miles from the Hellespont through Macedonia 
to Dyrrhachium, the seaport of Illyria, whence 
travellers sailed across the Adriatic to Brundis- 
ium, the seaport of Rome, as Calais and Dover 
are the seaports on the road from Paris to Lon- 
don. The road was really a continuation of the 
great Appian Way ; so that Paul was on the road 
which led to the gates of Rome. Through Am- 
phipolis, 32 or 33 miles southwest from Philippi, 
the capital of the first of the four districts of Mace- 
donia. Here were fought some of the battles of 
the Peloponnesiaii War, 1 and it was for a failure 
to succor this city that Thucydides was exiled. 2 

And Apollonia, 30 miles further on toward 
Thessalonica. The missionaries did not stop long, 
probably over night only, in either of these places. 
It was not wise to remain so near Philippi as 
Apollonia ; in neither city was there a synagogue 
as a basis of operations ; both could be better 
evangelized from Philippi and Thessalonica ; and 
Paul found he could be more successful in found- 



ing churches in the great centres of population, 
whence the gospel could radiate into the sur- 
rounding regions. The route may well have been 
one of the most beautiful of any day's joiirney in 
St. Paul's many travels. 3 

They came, 37 miles further, or about 100 miles 
on the Egnatian road from Philippi. To Thessa- 
lonica, the largest city in Macedonia, and famed 
as a commercial centre. Under its old name, 
Therma (Hot Springs), we read of it in Herodo- 
tus and Thucydides. It was rebuilt by Cassan- 
der, and renamed after his wife, Thessalonica, 
sister to Alexander the Great. This princess re- 
ceived her name to commemorate a victory won 
by her father, Philip of Macedon (over Thessaly), 
on the day he received the news of her birth. 4 
It is now called Salonica (of Roumelia, Turkey), 
and is an important commercial emporium of 
100,000 inhabitants. "Rising with its white 
domes and minarets, its vines and cypresses, up 
the sides of .a steep hill, between two ravines, it 
presents a splendid appearance, as the traveller 
sails into the deep blue waters of its noble bay, 
and gazes from it upon the snowy mountain crests 
of Olympus and Pelion. But when you enter the 



1 Thucydides, 5 : C-ll. 

2 Thucydides, 1 : 26. 



s Renan, St. Paul, 154, 155. 
* Schaff. 
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17:2. 



2 And Paul, ' as his SSm was, went in unto them, and for three sabbath days 
reasoned with them from J the scriptures, 



i See oh. 13. 5. 3 See ch. 8. 35. 



town, all its beauty disappears." 1 "Xerxes 
rested his army here before attempting the inva- 
sion of Greece. Cicero, in his exile, came from 
Rome to Salonica, where he remained seven 
months (B. c. 58)." 2 " It is now one of the most 
important towns in European Turkey, and it 
played a great part in the history of the Middle 
Ages as the bulwark of Christendom in the East. 
It was captured by the Saracens A. D. 004, then 
by the Crusaders in 1184, and lastly by the Turks 
in 1430. Even now there is a large Christian ele- 



ment among its population, and a still larger 
number of Jews." 3 

Where was a synagogue of the Jews. The 
article before synagogue implies (and the form 
oVov instead of oS, for where, favors it) that this 
was the chief, if not the only synagogue of the dis- 
trict, and that there were none in the two towns 
he had passed through on his way from Philippi. 

2. And Paul, as his manner (custom) was. 4 
" To the Jew first " and then to the Gentiles, was 
his wise custom, because they had been trained in 




MODERN THESSALONICA. 
From Dr. Davis' Bible Dictionary, by per. 



the Scriptures and were best prepared to receive 
the fulfilment of the promises in Jesus Christ. 

Three sabbath days, that is, three weeks with 
their sabbaths. This undoubtedly refers not to 
the entire length of his stay in Thessalonica, but 
to the " period of work within the circle of the 
synagogue," before he had to seek outside places 
for his work, as at the house of Jason. Three 
things show that his residence in the city must 
have been much longer. (1) His great success, 



as related in ver. 4. He formed the nucleus of a 
large and flourishing church, chiefly composed of 
Gentile converts. (2) His own statements in his 
letter to the Thessalonians, chaps. 1, 2, imply a 
long and successful work there. (3) Although he 
supported himself in part by working with his ova 
hands (1 Thess. 2: 9), yet he remained there long 
enough to receive help twice from Philippi,'a hun- 
dred miles away, and it is reasonable to think of 
some interval between the gifts. 



1 Farrar. 

2 Rev. E. Gr. Porter, D. D. 
s Cambridge Bible. 

4 "There is a great advantage in what has been called 
' Clock-work Christianity,' regular hours for prayer, for 
reading the Bible, regular habits of giving and of work, 



in contrast with a spasmodic, impulsive religion." J. 
M. Oxley. 

" The quickest way to outgrow rule is to make faithful 
use of rule." Parkhurat. 

" So shall our path of life, however lowly, be a royal 
pathway, growing brighter and brighter to a perfect day." 
See Gannett's Blessed be Drudgery, 
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3 Opening * and alleging, that 
dead; and that this Jesus, whom, , a Ae , I 



and Vo'S again from the 
unto you, is the Christ. 



It, Luke 24. 26, 32. I See ch. 3. 18. m See John 20. 9. 



Ramsay estimates his residence there as five or 
six months, December to May ; and Lewin at 
two or three months. 

Reasoned with them, SieX^ero. The verb 
means to speak, to speak back and forth as in a 
conversation, or dialogue (which is a transcript 



of the Greek noun). He showed his reasons for 
believing as he did, in the form of a dialogue, or 
discussion, or conversation, with individuals or in 
assemblies. Out of tlie scriptures. As the com- 
mon ground which they acknowledged as true, 
and " every letter of which they valued as divine ; 




THE CHUKCH AT THESSALONICA, 
in which, according to tradition, Paul preached. From Cousinery. 



Lewin. 



and then, after calling their attention to this or 
that well-known and often-read type or prophecy 
of Messiah, he would turn to the life and death 
of Jesus, every detail of which at least the well 
instructed of the foreign synagogue well knew, 
and would ask them, Was not this One, after all, 
the Messiah, the Christ ? " 1 

3. Opening, Siovorycoj/, " to open by dividing or 
drawing asunder (Sii), to open thoroughly, what 
had been closed." 2 Unfolding the scripture 
truths, pointing out to them the things they had 



not noticed, or applications which they had not 
understood. Paul was to them like an expert 
who points out to the poor owner of a rocky farm 
the rich mines of gold and silver beneath the sur- 
face ; or opens to the possessor of a common pas- 
ture the oil wells which are of more value than 
mines of silver. Science is continually opening 
the common things of life mid finding in them 
greater treasure than the " Open, Sesame " did in 
the Arabian Nights. 3 
And alleging, wapunQ^/jievos, setting before, 



1 Schaff. 2 Thayer, Greek-Eng. Lex. 

3 Hawthorne compares Christianity to a grand cathedral 
with divinely pictured windows. Viewed from without, 
it is impossible to gain the slightest conception of the 



beautiful forms and radiant colors manifest to those who 
look at them from within. So it is with Christ. There is 
a glory in him not visible to those without, but revealed 
to those who dwell in his heart of hearts. 
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4 And " some of them wereperauahed, and consorted with Paul and Silas ; and of 
the devout Greeks p a great multitude, and of the chief women not a few. 

n Cp. 1 Thess. 2. 1, 2. See oh. 14. 4. o See John 7. 35. p ver. 12. 



placing beside or near, as food on a table ; then 
setting out arguments, but without the idea of 
assertion as is implied in the modern English 
"allege." In old English "allege" meant to 
set forth, like the Greek verb of which it is here 
a translation. Bengel well expands these words : 
" Ut si quis nucleum, fracto cortice, et recludat 
et exemptum ponat in medio," (as if one, having 
broken the shell of a nut, should open it and place 
the extracted kernel before his audience). Paul 
set forth the scriptures and the arguments which 
proved that Christ, the Messiah they were look- 
ing for, must needs have suffered. He is so 
pictured in the scriptures. And any one claim- 
ing to be the Messiah, who did not suffer as fore- 
told in Isaiah 53, could not be the true Messiah. 
The absence of this mark would prove him an 
impostor. This portion of the scriptures needed 
to be " opened " and " set forth " to them. For 
in dwelling upon the Messiah as a Deliverer, a 
Mighty Prince, they had neglected their other 
descriptions of him, for they could not put the 
two descriptions together. But Paul showed 
them that only by suffering could the Messiah be 
a Prince and Deliverer, and found the kingdom 
of heaven among men. ' ' That St. Paul did speak 
of Messiah's glorious (spiritual) kingdom foretold 
in the prophetic scriptures themselves, may be 
gathered by comparing together the Acts and 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians." 1 And risen 
again from the dead. " For they, like the dis- 
ciples themselves in earlier days (John 20 : 9), 
' understood not the scriptures (such as Psa. 16 : 
10) that he must rise again from the dead.' " 2 
The missionaries preached a living Christ, ex- 
alted at the right hand of God, and who was 
the rightful king of all the earth, a living, pre- 
sent Saviour and Lord. And that this Jesus, 
whom I preach unto you, is Christ. Having 
shown them from the scriptures a true descrip- 
tion of the promised Messiah, they show that 
Jesus Avas the one described. The Old Testa- 
ment picture was a portrait of Jesus. 

4. And some of them, the Jews, believed, or 
"were persuaded" by Paul's reasoning. Con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas, irpo<reK\-nptli6tta-av, 
were added or assigned by lot. Ramsay retains 
the passive meaning, these Jews were allotted 
to them, associated with them, as disciples (by 
God). Kendall gives the passive a middle mean- 
ing, "some men joined themselves to the 



apostles as partners in their Christian inheritance, 
and cast in their lot with them. So in Eph. 1 : 
11, K\T)pu>07)[jiet> seems to denote obtaining a por- 
tion in Christ, the aorist passive having the force 
of the middle voice. The A. V. consorted con- 
veys an impression of outward association only." 8 
Consorted " is a kind of military term ; it belongs 
to the camp and the bivouac. After the battle 
the men have met to divide the spoils. They 
range themselves in different groups, each group 
throwing their chances into one, and taking part 
and lot together, share and share alike." Such 
is the picture of these believers. " They cast 
life, property, all, into the great transaction. 
They literally made the lot and portion of these 
humble disciples their own for this world and the 
next, forsaking all else." 4 

And of the devout Greeks a great multi- 
tude. This implies that after the three Sab- 
baths in the synagogue, Paul labored for some 
time among the Gentiles. Chief women not a 
few. Many ladies of the highest social standing 
joined the disciples here as they did at Philippi 
and Berea. "The better educated people seem 
to have supplied most of the converts. Men of 
all classes were impressed by the preaching of 
Paul, but only women of the leading families." 5 
The reason is that these were less under the sway 
of superstition, better able to appreciate the truth, 
and probably were much freer to have access to 
the preaching of Paul than were the lower classes. 
In Athens " woman was little better than a slave. 
To educate her was to advertise her as a harlot." 
" InMacedonia, however, monuments were erected 
to women by public bodies ; and records of male 
proper names are found, in Macedonian inscrip- 
tions, formed on the mother's name instead of on 
the father's. Macedonian women were permitted 
to hold property, and were treated as mistresses 
of the house. . . . Their prominence in church 
affairs is indicated by Paul's special appeal to 
two ladies in the church at Philippi to reconcile 
their differences, which had caused disturbance 
in the church, and by his commending them to 
his colleagues as women who had labored with 
him in the Lord (Phil. 4 : 2, 3)." 6 

Ramsay, 7 using light from the Bezan Text, 
makes this verse describe four classes of converts 
instead of three. 

1. Jews. 

2. Greek God-fearing proselytes (devout). 



1 Conybeare and Howson. 

2 Cambridge Bible. 



3. Kendall. 
Rev. J. W. Weddell in S. S. Times. 



Ramsay, St. Paul, 229. 

M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 

St. Paul, 227, 235. 
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5 But "the Jews inchbenevednot, move a with 



co " y ' and 



took unto them * certain 



a11 



a wd', set a the city on an uproar; 



fellows of the 

and SSSSitSg the house of 'Ja'son, 8wy sought to bring them A to the 
people. 

6 And when they found them not, " they dragged Jason and certain brethren 
betore the rulers of the city, crying, These that have turned the world upside 
down are come hither also ; 



q 1 Thess. 2. 14-16. 
M ch. 10. 19-21. . 



See ch. 13. 60. r See ch. 5. 17. s Op. Judg. 9. 4 & 11. 3 & 2 Chr. 13. 7. t Rom. 16. 21 (?). 



3. Greeks. 

4. Honorable women. ' 
PAUL'S MANNER OF LIFE AT THESSALONICA. 

From 1 Thess. 2 : 5-11 and 2 Thess. 3 : 7, 8-11, 
we learn additional particulars about Paul's life 
during his stay at Thessalonica. " Paul and his 
companions were poor ; the money and provisions 
they carried were soon spent in travelling. There 
were no Christian friends to receive them. We 
picture them seeking some humble lodging, and 
Paul going round to the master tent-makers ask- 
ing for work." * He worked and preached inces- 
santly. For some reasons peculiar to this place, 
he was unwilling to be a charge to the people, lest 
they .should think he was seeking for money. 2 
Paul was holy, just, unblamable, loving the peo- 
ple, giving not receiving, giving not only the 
gospel but his very life. And all this amid many 
trials, and much opposition and persecution. But 
he had comfort from the Philippians, who in their 
love sent him aid once and again. 



THE ASSAULT ON PAUL, SILAS, 
TIMOTHY, vers. 5-9. 



AND 



5. Moved with envy. 3 Jealousy at their own 
decline and the growth of Christianity. Lewd, in 
its older sense of vile, worthless, fellows of the 
baser sort, ayopaiW, from ayopd, the market- 
place; hence loungers in the market-place, loafers 
in the public squares, natural lounging-place of 
the lazy and worthless rabble, ready for any ex- 
citement, like the Lazaroni at Naples. Xenophon 
calls them rbv ayopcuov ox^ov, " the market-place 
crowd; " and Cicero subrostrani, those who hung 
round the rostra, or platform for speakers in the 
forum. The modern term is canaille. " The 
language of Paul in his first letter to the Thes- 
salonians (2 : 14-16) shows that a powerful, dan- 



gerous, and lasting sentiment was roused among 
the classes which made the riot."* 

Gathered a company, a crowd, a mob. Set all 
the city on an uproar. It is strange how wild 
and reckless a crowd can become, swept along 
by a whirlwind of excitement. 

And assaulted the house of Jason, with whom 
Paul and Silas were lodging, or the house where 
the Christian assemblies were held. 

Jason is otherwise unknown. " It is probable, 
however, that St. Paul would, in the first instance, 
take up his abode with a Jew, and that Jason, 
as in the case of the apostate high priest of 2 
Mace. 4 : 7, was the Greek equivalent for Joshua 
or Jesus." 5 

Sought to bring them out to the people, 
Srifiov, the mass of the people assembled in a public 
place. That is, to the mob assembled in the mar- 
ket-place ready to do them violence. 

6. They drew, effvpov, dragged with violence, 
Jason, as a Christian and harborer of Paul, and 
certain brethren, as the nearest substitutes on 
which to vent their passions, perhaps hoping to 
make them reveal where the missionaries were 
hidden, or to induce Paul and Silas to give them- 
selves up in order to save their converts. 

Unto the rulers of the city, iroXirapxa.* (poli- 
tarchas). This is a very peculiar Greek term, 
used here only in the New Testament, and not at 
all by classical writers. ' ' This would certainly be 
set down as a blunder by skeptical criticism but 
for the happy providence which has preserved it 
on a large inscription of St. Paul's day, and which 
St. Paul's own eyes must have seen carved on 
the entablature of a triumphal arch, which 
spanned the main street of Thessalonica. . . . 
The stones on which ran the inscription were 
shipped to England during the outbreak of 1876, 



1 Newman Hall. 

2 Just as Moody and Sankey refused to take for them- 
selves the royalty on the Gospel Hymns (amounting to 
nearly a million dollars in all) lest their revival work 
should be hindered by the charge that they were doing it 
for money. 

3 They remind us of " a piteous story of a prisoner for 
years and years shut in a dungeon, his only light a narrow 



ray from a chink in the wall. His friends came at last 
with power to demolish the cruel barriers and let in a 
flood of God's sweet sunshine; but he, poor, pallid 
wretch, prayed that they would not destroy the walls 
and with them his precious chink, his one blessed gleam 
of light ! " 

4 Ramsay, St. Paul, 229. 

D Plumptre. See, also, Josephus, Antiquities, 12 : 5, 1. 
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17 : 7, 8. 



7 Whom Jason hath received : and these all .1 contrary to " the decrees of 
Qse'gar, saying that there is *" another king, one Jesus. 

8 And they troubled the multitude and the rulers of the city, when they heard 
these things. 

v ch. 16. 4. Luke 2. 1. w See Luke 23. 2. 



and are now safe in the British Museum." 1 
" Surely the stones of Thessalonica cry out in de- 
fence of Luke's accuracy." 

Burton has collected no less than 17 inscriptions 
on which this word or its corresponding participle 
occurs, five of them in Thessalonica, " extending 
from the first of the first century to the middle of 
the second." 2 Thessalonica had five or six Poli- 
tarchs, or "rulers of the city." "Thessalo- 
nica was a free city with municipal magis- 
trates and a popular assembly, besides being 
the residence of the Koman governor of Macedo- 
nia." 3 

These that have turned the -world upsiie 
down. A testimony to the power and extent 
of Christianity. Christ foretold this result 
(Matt. 10 : 34 ; Luke 12 : 53). It is the business 
of the gospel to turn the world upside down, 
so far as the wrong side is up in practice or 
principle. Whatever wrong is now enthroned, 
whatever sin is now popular, whatever evils seem 
to rule men, whatever falsehoods are flourishing, 
the gospel will cast down, and nothing can be 
settled till it is settled right. Nothing can remain 
on a solid foundation till the laws of God bear 
rule, till righteousness and love are supreme. 
The disturbances, the moral earthquakes, the 
wars, the revolutions, the uneasiness of society, 
are, in large measure, the signs of the process of 
turning the world right side up. The same pro- 
cess goes on in the individual heart, and it can 
never be at peace till selfishness, false doctrines, 
evil passions, and all worldly interests are put be- 
neath, and love to God and man, and reason, and 
conscience rule the soul. 

7. Whom Jason hath received, and so is par- 
taker in the wrong charged against Paul and 
Silas, as a confederate. 

All do contrary to the decrees of Csesar, re- 
ferring to the successive decrees of the emperors 
against treason. " The Jewish agitators hoped, 
by exciting the city mob of this commercial city 
against the preaching of the apostles, to provoke 
the interference of the assembly, and perhaps 
convince the magistrates that they were revolu- 
tionary and anarchical fanatics. The recent ac- 
tion of the magistrates at Philippi made it easy 
too to denounce the apostles as revolutionary 
fanatics." 3 The Jews used political arguments 



in order to gain their religious ends, as the Phari- 
sees did in their charges against Jesus before 
Pilate. And their specific and most specious 
charge was the same as that used by the Thessa- 
lonian Jews, saying that there is another king, 
one Jesus. It was very easy to misapprehend 
the Christian teaching about Christ as a King, of 
whose kingdom the apostles were heralds. Jesus 
himself had been misunderstood and his words 
perverted. "We can scarcely now realize the 
suspicions which must have been roused against 
the early preachers of Christianity by the very 
language they used." The Jews looked upon the 
expected Messiah as a worldly king. Jesus pro- 
claimed himself to be the Messiah. Jesus was 
King. He was coming again. His kingdom was 
to triumph over the world. It was the duty of 
every one to be subject to this King. Nor was it 
easy for the Gentiles to see how this was a purely 
spiritual kingdom, and was the very best possible 
force in all honest worldly government. The 
charge seemed very plausible that Jesus was the 
rival of Csesar in his own empire. 4 

8. And they, the mob with these exciting 
charges, troubled the people, e'rapa^av, agitated, 
like the waves of a sea in a storm. 

A similar word is used in ver. 13, and trans- 
lated " stirred up the jpeop/e," as a storm stirs up 
the sea. 

The people, the citizens in general, and the 
rulers, the Politarchs. There was danger of an 
insurrection and mob violence, which would ex- 
pose them to punishment from Rome, possibly the 
loss of the freedom of their city, or deposition 
from office. The rulers were perplexed as to what 
to do. They were themselves exposed to the 
charge of treason, if they took no notice of this 
charge against the missionaries. "Many a man 
was ruined by such a charge under the earlier 
emperors. The very suggestion of treason against 
the emperors often proved fatal to the accused." G 
It was bad to yield to a mob. It was dangerous 
to punish Roman citizens, without a trial and bet- 
ter charges than any the mob had brought forward 
without proof. It would make trouble to perse- 
cute the Christians, many of whom were Gentiles 
of the better class, and "honorable women not 
a few." Whichever way they looked they saw 
trouble ahead. 



1 Farrar. 

2 American Journal of Theology, July, 1898. 

3 Kendall. 



4 See Tacitus, Annals, 3 : 38. For the law of Treason, 
see Merivale's History of the, Romans under the Empire. 
o Ramsay, St. Paul, 229-231. 
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9 And when they had taken security from Jason and ot the ""stf 1 they let them 

go. 

10 And * the brethren immediately sent away Paul and Silas by night unto 

Be e -'r^a: WllO w hen the" w'^ome thither y W61lt illto the SyiiagOgU6 Of the JeWS. 

11 Now e these were more noble than those in The's-sa-lo-nl'ca, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of -mind, ^examining 1 the scriptures daily, 
whether these things were so. 



x ver. 14. See John 21. 23. y ver. 2. s Cp. Isai. 34. 16 & John 5. 39. 



9. They got over the difficulty by a compro- 
mise. When they had taken security, lua.v'bv 
sufficient, adequate, properly a pecuniary surety 
or bail, sufficient to protect against loss, by de- 
positing- a sum of money which would be forfeited 
if anything illegal or treasonable was done by 
them or by the missionaries. They were bound 
over to keep the peace, " and clearly this implied 
that they Avere bound over to prevent Paul, the 
cause of the disturbance, from coming to Thessa- 
lonica." 

There was one curious result from this taking 
"security." Paul greatly desired to return to 
them, as we learn from his first letter to them 
written a few months later (1 Thess. 2 : 17, 18 ; 3 : 
10). But Satan hindered him (1 Thess. 2 : 18). 
Ramsay is probably right in regarding that hin- 
drance to be this ingenious device suggested to 
the rulers by Satan, of the security given by 
Jason. Till there was some change in policy or 
government, Paul could not return without en- 
dangering Jason and his friends. 1 

PAUL AT BEREA, vers. 10-14. 

10. Immediately sent away Paul and Silas. 
Apparently they had been in hiding, and as soon 
as it was possible the brethren took them to a 
place of safety from the mob, perhaps in obedi- 
ence to the rulers. Paul left with deep regret. 
Timothy was with them, or followed soon after, 
for we find him at Berea (ver. 14). Paul, unable 
to return, sent Timothy back to Thessalonica, 
1 Thess. 3 : 2. 

Unto Berea, about 50 miles southwest of Thes- 
salonica, 2 on the eastern slope of the Olympian 
range, on the river Haliaemon. Cicero, in his 
oration against Piso, says that unable to face the 
chorus of complaint at Thessalonica, Piso fled to 



the out-of-the-way town of Berea. 3 So Paul may 
have gone to Berea on account of its seclusion. 

Went into the synagogue of the Jews, cnnjf- 
aav, went away from, to (els). Left their escort 
and went into the synagogue. Kendall refers it 
to the escort, who, conducting Paul and Silas to 
the synagogue, left them with the Jewish con- 
gregation, and themselves went away to Thessa- 
lonica. 

11. These were more noble, evyevearepoi, lit- 
erally, of more noble birth, hence, as here, of more 
noble character.^ 

This nobility expressed itself (1) in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind. 
Their minds were open to all truth from every 
source. They were not afraid of it because it was 
new. (2) In that they . . . searched, 



res, implying a thorough examination (avd), up 
from bottom to top through a series of objects or par- 
ticulars ; to investigate, as a judge in a court sifts 
the evidence. The scriptures, where the evi- 
dence of the Messiahship of Jesus was to be found, 
by comparing the Scriptures with the facts Paul 
presented. 5 They did not take things by hearsay, 
but sought the truth for themselves. ' ' Search for 
the truth is the noblest occupation of man." 6 
" To love truth for truth's sake is the principal 
part of human perfection in this world, and the 
seed-plot of all other virtues." 7 Such searchers 
are noble because they are governed by the high- 
est qualities of mind and heart, and because they 
received the truth only on good evidence. They 
were not led captive by every new idea, but 
first waited till they could find that it was true. 
They did not reject a truth because it was old. 
They searched the old Scriptures. The gospel, 
so far from being opposed to the search for truth 
in all fields, is the great friend of research. It 



1 Ramsay, St. Paid, 229-231. 

2 Hastings' Bib. Die. 

3 In Pisoncm, 26. 

4 " Howe'er it be, it seems to me 
'T is only noble to be good ; 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Tennyson. 

B " Coleridge divided readers into four classes. The first 
class he compares to an hour-glass, their reading being as 



the sand ; it runs in and runs out, and leaves not a vestige 
behind. A second class resembles a sponge, which im- 
bibes everything, and returns it in nearly the same state. 
A third class is like a jelly-bag, which allows all that is 
pure to pass away, and retains only the refuse and the 
dregs. The fourth class, like the slave of Golconda, casts 
aside all that is worthless, preserving only the pure 
gems." A. T. Pierson, D. D. 

Madame de Stae'l. 

1 Locke. 
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17 : 12-15. 



in Therefore many of them K Q 'Ha T ro/ : l . nlorv rvf honourable b-mnma-rt which were Greeks, ov ,j ~f 
1* Many of them therefore DeilCVea J aiSO 01 the Greek WOmen of honourable estate, and 01 

men, not a few. 
18 But when the Jews of Thessalonica had knowledge that the word of God 

T> nni i nf ' lie-re'a, ^-V>/->TT nn-ma -f-1-i-ifl-ia-n also, and stirred ,.^ 

JraUl at Be-rus'a also, tney Came tllltner likewise, stiiTing Up and troubling 



preached 
proclaimed 
j-i, _ people. 
tile multitudes. 



14 And then d immediately the brethren sent fortS Paul to go as "S 6 to the 
sea : Sd Silas and e Ti T if&X u9 abode there still. 

15 But ''they that conducted Paul brought him asfiu-as "Ath'Sns. : and receiving 



a commandment unto Silas and Tim^y*ttatawy r rtS<mid come to him with all 
speed, they departed. 

a ver. 4. 6 ch. 13. 50. c ver. 8. d ver. 10. See Matt. 10. 23. e See ch. 16. 1. / Op. ch. 15. 3. g ch. 
18. 1. 1 Thess. 3. 1. A ch. 18. 5. 



welcomes all the discoveries of science, and gives 
the right hand of fellowship to all sincere investi- 
gators, knowing well that the Avorks of God, 
rightly understood, will ever help us to under- 
stand the Word of God who did the works. 

12. Therefore, as the result of such Bible 
study, many of them believed. 

Honourable women, ivaxn^vuv, influential, 
of good position and rank, wives of the chief citi- 
zens. See on 13: 50, of the women of Pisidian 
Antioch. 

And of men. The term Greeks, 'E\\-nviScav, 
" Greek women," " relates to the men as well as 
to the women the Jewish men had already been 
included in the first word, iro\\oi, many," * 

The work of the apostles here as elsewhere ex- 
tended beyond the synagogue. 

13. When the Jews of Thessalonica, etc. 
They were bitter against the gospel, and espe- 
cially against Paul as its chief representative. 
This is a testimony to the marvellous power of 
Paul. The statement implies that Paul's stay in 
Berea lasted some weeks, 2 for there was time to 
gain a considerable number of converts, and then 
for the news to reach Thessalonica, and for the 
return of emissaries from that city. 

Stirred up the people, aaXetovrfs, from <rd\os, 
billows, waves, hence, agitated, as the winds and 
storms, the sea. 

14. Then immediately, lest there arise a mob 
and rioting, as at Thessalonica. 

Sent away Paul to go as it were to the sea. 
The A. V. gives the impression that the move- 
ment was a feint in order to baffle the pursuers, 
while Paul went in another direction. He went 
" as far as " the sea, R. V., which follows another 
reading, e'ws. Kendall retains the other text, 
&s eirl, "marking the sea as their destination." 
They went " toward the sea." 

Silas and Timotheus abode there still. They 
were not so exposed to danger, nor did they so 



expose the Christians to danger, as Paul would 
by remaining. They ' ' remained behind at Bercea, 
probably to gain the first intelligence from Thes- 
salonica as to the possibility of St. Paul's return, 
and to bring the news to the apostle, whose next 
stage may not have been decided upon until he 
reached the coast." 8 

PAUL AT ATHENS, vers. 15-34. 

15. And they, the escort from Berea, that con- 
ducted Paul, Kadiaruvres, brought to the spot 
(Karat), "implying that the disciples went with 
Paul throughout the journey for the sake of guid- 
ance and protection." 4 Brought him unto Ath- 
ens. Whether by land or sea is unknown. "The 
distance between Berea and Athens by land is 
250 Roman miles, and would have occupied about 
twelve days ; whereas three days would have suf- 
ficed for the voyage by sea : and it is natural to 
suppose that Paul would take the most expedi- 
tious mode of travelling." 

Rendall gives reasons for thinking that Paul 
went by land. " The word tfyayov, brought, seems 
to imply a land journey. Besides, the route by 
sea was full of risk, as the Thessalonians were 
sure to watch the seaports ; while the Thessalian 
roads were absolutely safe if the fugitives moved 
swiftly and secretly before the pursuers got on 
their track, which was prevented by the pre- 
tended start towards the sea." But against this 
is the fact that the Berean persecutors could not 
tell which road they would take to the sea, and 
there was no large seaport near (no seaport is 
marked on Ramsay's large map), so that Paul 
must have gone in some coasting vessel. 

Commandment unto Silas and Timotheus. 
Since when Paul left they did not know where 
he was going. For to come to him. They were 
unable to reach him at Athens, but joined him at 
Corinth (18: 5). 

THE CITY OF ATHENS has one of the most 



1 Knowling. 

2 So Lewin. 



See Alford, Weiss, Wendt, Zockler. 



3 Knovvling. 
* Gloag. 



17 : 16. 
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16 Now while Paul waited. for them at Athens, his spirit was i prov 8 ol"d d w\"hm 

l-i i-m whe'n VIQ saw J.T,,. nU-cr wholly given to idolatry. 

mm, as ne behew tne city ,-MI of idols. 

i Op. 2 Pet. 2. 8. j Op. Isai. 2. 8. 



beautiful situations in the world. " It is situated 
about five miles inland northeast of the Saronie 
Gulf, an arm of the ^Egean Sea. Four famous 
mountains lie around it, and four still more famous 
hills are within the city ; the Acropolis, the Are- 
opagus, or Mars Hill, the Pnyx, on which the as- 
semblies of the people were held and Demosthenes 
spoke his oration, and the Museum. 
"The name of Athens was synonymous with 



the most graceful conceptions of art and the pro- 
foundest study of philosophy. There human wis- 
dom had sat enthroned. All succeeding genera- 
tions and civilized nations have acknowledged her 
intellectual supremacy. Athens was the mother 
of the fine arts, the patron of poetry, the founder 
of systems of philosophy. She gave birth to the 
products of genius in almost every department of 
literature and art which have scarcely, if ever, 




ATHENS, VIEWED FROM THE SOUTH. 

The Acropolis in the centre. Areopagus at the left. The open space south of these is the site of Agora, Forum, or 

Market-Place. (From Lewin.) 



been surpassed." l Athens was one of the three 
most influential cities of the world's history. 2 

" In its prime it sent forth more great men in 
one hundred years than all the rest of the world 
could show in five hundred." Recall such world- 
famous names as Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, De- 
mosthenes, ^Eschylus, Sophocles, Aristides, The- 
mistocles, Phidias, Zeno, Epicurus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Pericles. 

" Roman Athens retained the literary preemi- 
nence of the ancient city, though its extensive com- 



merce and political importance were gone. It 
was now the principal university, in which the 
young Roman nobility received their higher edu- 
cation from Greek instructors, and in which the 
schools of philosophy, whose lectures contributed 
largely to determine the theoretical standard of 
morality and religion, had their headquarters." 3 
16. N ow while Paul waited, either hoping to 
return with them to Macedonia to complete his 
work, when they found it safe (Ramsay), or more 
probably unwilling to go alone into strange places, 



1 Schaft. 

2 See a long and interesting description of Hie then state 
of Athens, its buildings, etc., in Conybeare and Hovvson, 



chap. 10, vol. i. pp. 407 ff. Lewin, vol. i. p. 242. 
horn's Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism. 
3 Ramsay. 



Uhl- 
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17 : 17, 18. 



17 The a re *rSfe d d lie in the synagogue with the Jews and with the devout persons, 
and in the marketplace every day with them that met with him. 

10 Then nQT ,.(-r>-i-n philosophers of the Ep-i-cu-re'ans, and of the Sto'ics Q-rm/Ynirfca-nnrl Trim An/I 

10 And Certain also of the Epicurean and Stoic philosophers eilCOUlltereCl mm. A11U 

some said, l What would this babbler say ? other some, He seemeth to be a set- 
ter forth of strange gods : because "' he preached ullto tllom " Jesus 1 and the 
resurrection. 

k See ch. 13. 5. I Cp. 1 Cor. 4. 10. in See ch. 5. 42. n vers. 31, 32. ch. 4. 2. Cp. 1 Cor. 16. 12. 



amid great difficulties and dangers, without his 
companions, for advisers and helpers. 

His spirit was stirred in him, 7rapwiWro. 
The verb means, first, to sharpen, then to stimu- 
late, urge on as with a sharp spur or goad ; hence 
to exasperate, irritate. 

When he saw the city wholly given to 
idolatry, being KarelSa\ov, full of idols. " The 
language of the A. V., wholly giten to idolatry, 
gives quite a false impression of the city. It was 



filled with statues of gods, but these represented 
religious sestheticism or art-worship rather than 
superstition. It was the absence of earnest de- 
votion or serious faith in God that stirred the 
spirit of Paul to indignant protest." 1 Pausanius 
tells us that there were more gods in Athens than 
in all the rest of the country. " We learn 1 from 
Pliny that at the time of Nero, Athens contained 
over three thousand public statues, besides a 
countless number of lesser images within the walls 




THB ACKOPOLIS IIESTORED. 



of private houses. Of this number the great 
majority were statues of gods, demi-gods, or 
heroes. In one street there stood before every 
house a square pillar carrying upon it a bust of 
the god Hermes. Every gateway and porch car- 
ried its protecting god. Every street, every 
square, nay, every purlieu, had its sanctuaries, 
and a Roman poet 2 bitterly remarked that it was 
easier in Athens to find gods than men." 3 

17. Therefore disputed he, Sie\ejero, rea- 
soned, discussed, conversed, first in the syna- 
gogue with the Jews, on the Sabbath, as was his 
custom, and with the proselytes, devout persons, 
who had accepted the true God of the Jews. Be- 



sides this he went other days into the market, 
the forum, the great square south of the Are- 
opagus, and the Acropolis, like the Piazza or 
square of St. Mark's at Venice, surrounded by the 
most beautiful buildings and busiest stores in the 
city. ' ' On its west side was the celebrated painted 
porch, so called from the numerous paintings with 
which it is decorated. Here Zeno the Stoic (from 
the Greek stoa, a porch) founded his school of 
philosophy. The whole quarter of the city known 
as the Agora was a market ; for at the same time 
that it contained all the finest temples and statues 
and public edifices of Athens, it was one great 
bazaar of an irregular form, but everywhere pre- 



Kamsay. 



2 Petronius the Satirist. 



3 G. S. Davies, St. Paul in Greecf. 
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19 And they took noidoi him, and brought him unto the Ar-e-Sp'S-gus, saying, 

-\r 1^^,^,-., -.-.^^4- j-V,i,i n-nnttr doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? 

May WO lOlOW Wnat tniS 1 new teaching is, which is spoken bythee? 



o ver. 22. Cp. ver. 34. p Mark 1. 27. Cp. John 7. 1C & Heb. 13. 9. 



senting the busy scene of commercial life, flower 
piazzas, fish stalls, marts for clothing, books, per- 
fumes, pottery, vegetables, and fruits of all de- 
scriptions." 1 

It is a false inference from the silence of Luke 
that Paul had no appreciation of the marvellous 
beauty of the arts and architecture of Athens. A 
man whose soul was alive to the beauties of lan- 
guage of which his writings are full could not 
well be dead to art. It was while he was viewing 
the glories of Athens that he found the altar to 
the unknown god. 

18. Then certain philosophers of the Epi- 
cureans, " so called from their founder Epicurus 
(342-270 B. o.). His disciples were known also 
as the School of the Garden, from the garden in 
Athens where the master instructed them, in 
distinction from the disciples of the Porch 
(Stoics) or of the Academy (Plato and others)." 
Epicurus taught that the end of living was plea- 
sure, u but insisted that it was the pleasure of 
an entire life at which we must aim, and taught 
that this can be secured, not by indulging whims 
and instincts as they momentarily arise in us and 
solicit us, but only by reconciling them into a 
systematic whole in which each shall receive the 
amount of satisfaction wliich belongs to each. . . . 
He taught that the enjoyment of tranquil plea- 
sure was the highest end of human existence." 2 

But in Paul's time, in spite of the safeguards of 
Epicurus, his teaching degenerated " into a mere 
series of prudential calculations or a mere in- 
dulgence of the senses and appetites ; " and " his 
followers were given to gross sensualism." 8 

' ' On the other hand, a modern writer (Mr. Pater, 
in Marius the Epicurean) has shown how much 
good there was in Epicureanism, and how much 
it had in common with Christianity. Both were 
opposed to the vulgar mythology ; both ascribed 
to the Deity a lofty immunity and repose from 
every lower passion and feeling ; both taught the 
doctrine of free will, both inculcated kindness 
to man and beast ; both frugality and content- 
ment."* 

And of the Stoics. " Pantheists. The name 
Stoic was derived from stoa, a porch. Zeno, the 
founder of the Stoic sect, held his school in the 



Stoa Poecile, or painted portico, so called be- 
cause adorned with pictures by the best masters. 
God was the soul of the world, or the world 
was God. Everything was governed by fate, to 
which God himself was subject. They denied 
the universal and perpetual immortality of the 
soul ; some supposing that it was swallowed up 
in deity ; others, that it survived only till the 
final conflagration ; others, that immortality was 
restricted to the wise and good. Virtue was 
its own reward, and vice its own punishment. 
Pleasure was no good, and pain no evil." 5 It is 
well to note the tenets of these philosophers in 
connection with Paul's address, to see how he 
answers them by his positive teaching. 

Encountered him, met him in debate. Ani 
some said, What will this babbler say, o-n-ep^o- 
\6yos, seed picker. This is a very interesting 
word. It was Athenian slang, meaning " a bird 
that picks up seeds as food," hence, the type of 
the worthless fellows who lived at the expense 
of others lounging about the market-place, and 
picking up the scraps of food which fell from the 
loads carried about. It was then applied to " the 
picker-up of learning's crumbs," the literary 
plagiarist who picked up the refuse and scraps 
of the philosophers, without the knowledge or 
capacity to apply them correctly ; those " who 
make a show, in unscientific style, of knowledge 
which they have got from misunderstanding of 
lectures." " Dean Farrar's rendering ' picker-up 
of learning's crumbs' is happy, but loses the 
touch of slang." 

Other some, He seemeth to be a setter forth 
of strange, foreign, gods. " Socrates is guilty of 
bringing in new gods," was one of the charges on 
which Athens put to death her wisest son. 7 The 
"strange gods" could hardly have referred to 
the God of the Jews, for there was a synagogue 
there for his worship. But the true God, the 
Father as represented by Jesus, might well be 
strange ; and Jesus the Messiah would be re- 
garded as a god ; and many think that these 
philosophers regarded the Anastasis, the Resur- 
rection, as a goddess, just as they had altars 
erected to Pity, Piety, Modesty. 

19. And they took him, "took hold of him." 



1 Lewin. 

2 Hastings' Bib. Die. 

3 So Knowling, Vincent, and others. 

4 F. C. Conybeare in Hastings' Sib. Die. See Lucre- 
tius, De Rerum Naiura, 1 : 67-80. 

M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
See Ramsay, -Si!. Paul, 242, 243 ; Horace's Odes, 1 : 
9 and 11. 



" This fellow pecks up wit as pigeons pease, 
And utters it again when Jove doth please. 
He is wit's pedlar and retails his wares 
At wakes and wassails, meetings, markets, fairs." 
Shakespeare's Love's Labor 's Lost. 

t Xenophon, Memorabilia, 1 : 1. See, also, a case men- 
tioned in Josephus, Apion, 2 : 38. 
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17 : 19. 



There is no sign that force was used as of one 
arrested, hut they brought him unto the Are- 
opagus, as one is brought to a public hall, for him 
to speak more formally before a public society 
or audience. 

There are two views as to the meaning of 
Areopagus here. 1. It means the Hill of Mars, 



on the summit of which are the benches cut from 
the solid rock on which the council of the Are- 
opagites sat in the open air. The two large rude 
stones, called "the stone of implacability" and 
"the stone of ill-doing," still remain, on one or 
the other of which sat the accused and the ac- 
cuser of murder. To us the awful associations 




GATE OF THE MABKET-PLACE, ATHENS. 
On the north of the Acropolis. Prom Fisher's Belgium, etc. (Levvin.) 



which attached to the hill, and to the cave of the 
Furies at its foot, made it a fitting background 
for St. Paul's solemn declaration of a new faith 
in the- unknown God. 1 

On Areopagus, Mars' Hill, had often assembled 
"the noblest blood of Athens, the first politi- 
cians, the first orators, the first philosophers ; a 
court the most august, not only of Athens, but of 
Greece, and indeed of the whole world." It was 
at this bar that Socrates was arraigned and con- 
demned, on the ground of innovating iipon the 
state religion. This platform will hold about one 



hundred people. The court sat in " seats ar- 
ranged in concentric circles one above another." 
2. The Areopagus was not the hill, but the 
Council of the Areopagus, which sat in some hall 
in the market-place, perhaps the king's hall, 
where, according to Demosthenes, the court 
sometimes met. The council consisted of the 
established lecturers and professors of the univer- 
sity, who tested strange teachers to see whether 
they should be allowed to compete with the pro- 
fessors who had regular salaries and large fees 
from their pupils. " Those who came with estab- 



Jlastinp' Bib, Pic. See Lewin's $t. Paul; and Conybeare and Hfowspn's St. Paul, ch. 10, 
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20 For thou bringest certain * strange things to our ears : we would know 
therefore what these things mean. 

21 (low all the A-the'nl-ang and the strangers m$uS there spent their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing.) 

22 And Paul stood in the midst of the Areopagus, and said, fe men of Athens, inaii 
things I perceive that inalltllin e s y e are B0 mewhat r superstitious. 

q 1 Pet. 4. 4, 12. Cp. Hos. 8. 12. r Cp. ch. 25. 19 (mg,). 

20. For thou bringest certain strange things, 
fej/ffoi/ra, astonishing, novel, startling things. 

21. For all the Athenians. Omit " the ; " all 
Athenians, as a characteristic of the whole race, 4 
and strangers which were taere, eViS^oCj/rey, 
sojourning there, resident strangers ; spent their 
time in nothing else, evKalpow, had leisure for 
nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing, some newer (/caWrepop) thing, the 
latest news. 5 New things are of no account, they 
must have the newest. " This character of them 
is abundantly sustained by ancient writers. De- 
mosthenes observes, in almost the same words, 
' We Athenians stay at home doing nothing, al- 
ways delaying, and making decrees, and asking in 
the market if there be anything new.' The love 
of gossiping and news among this mercurial peo- 
ple is shown by the fact, that there were at Athens 
regular gossiping houses, devoted to the accom- 
modation of persons who met together to hear 
and tell news. These may have answered in 
some measure to our coffee shops, and it is stated 
that there were three hundred and sixty of them 
in Athens. Others resorted for exchange of news 
to the shops of the surgeons and the barbers." T 
''Their own orators and poets lashed them for 
this peculiarity. Aristophanes styles Athens the 
city of the gapers (Knights, 12G2). Demades said 
that the crest of Athens ought to be a great 
tongue. ... In the speech of Cleon to the Athe- 
nians, given by Thucydicles (iii. 38), he says : ' No 
men are better dupes, sooner deceived by novel 
notions, or slower to follow approved advice. 
You despise what is familiar, while you are wor- 
shippers of every new extravagance. You are 
always hankering after an. ideal state, but you do 
not give your minds even to what is straight be- 
fore you. In a word, you are at the mercy of 
your own ears.' " 8 

22. Then Paul stood in the midst of the Coun- 
cil or Court of Mars' hill, of the Areopagus. See 
above. 

Ye men of Athens, the usual way of beginning 
a speech, as frequently by Demosthenes. 



lished fame were accepted on their reputation. 
Those who came unknown were required to give 
some public display as a test and proof of their 
skill." 

We are to imagine, then, Paul surrounded by 
the philosophers and professors of the Athens 
University, and lecturers who occupied chairs in 
the university, Beyond these were the Corona 
(like the corona of the sun, the lesser flames 
which surround the central mass), the general 
audience of the people surrounding the philoso- 
phers. These were ever running after some new 
thing, and crowded around to hear what Paul 
would say, as men now rush to hear a popular 
preacher or lecturer. " Owing to the absence of 
printing, and the difficulty of multiplying literary 
productions, public opinion could not make itself 
felt so strongly in any other way ; and hence the 
applause or the disapproval of the Corona came 
to represent the public verdict on all intellectual 
questions and achievements." 

Ramsay argues strongly for this. (1) The form 
of expression indicates that Paul was brought not 
to Areopagus, but before it, as a council. (2) 
Paul was not on trial as a criminal to be brought 
before the high court. (3) He was tried as a 
teacher, a trial which belonged to the Areopagus 
Council. (4) The pride and national dignity of 
the Athenians would have revolted at such an in- 
sult as that this stranger should harangue them 
about his foreign deities on the spot where the 
Athenian elders had judged the god Ares and the 
hero Orestes, where the goddess Athense, from 
whom the city was named, had presided in the 
highest court of her chosen people. (5) The scene 
and the speech breathe the spirit of the Agora, 
the open free crowded life of Athens, and not the 
quiet atmosphere of the philosophic study or 
class room. 1 Here the people streamed as to a 
popular preacher or a star actor in our own day. 2 
May we know, Awd/j,e6a yv&vai, Can we 
know ? "A polite request, thus contradicting 
.the notion that there was a judicial trial. The 
Athenians were celebrated for their politeness." 8 



1 Ramsay, St. Paul, 243-249. 

2 See Mr. Capes, University Life in Ancient Athens. 

3 Gloag. 

* See Hastings' Bib. Die., "Athens;" Kenan's St. 
Paul, 183-187, on the population of Athens. 



c " See for a practical and forcible lesson on the words, 
F. D. Maurice, Friendship of Books, pp. 84, 85." 
See Philippic, i. 43. 

7 Kitto, Daily Bible Illustrations, 

8 M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
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17 : 23, 24. 



23 For as I passed along, and observed ^objects of your ^?J?J{Sgf' I found a iso an altar 

fl-iiu ii-iQovi-ivHnvi TO THE UNKNOWN GOD. Whom ^-. l -. nf .f -,,.-. *,m ignorantly worship, him 
tlllb inscription, T0 AN UNKNOWN GOD. VVhat tliereiOie ye worship in ignorance, 

l forth unto you. 

24 The * God that made the world and aU things therein, 8eei i\t"e a ing ei8 w Lord of 
heaven and earth, x dwelleth not in temples made with hands ; 



s'2Thess. 2. 4(mg.). t Cp. John 4. 22 & 1 Cor. 15. 34. u Cp. ver. 30. v Isai. 42. 5. See ch. 14. 15. 

Matt. 11. 25 Op. Deut. 10. 14 & Ps. 115. 1C. x See ch. 7. 48. 



I perceive If; at in all things ye are too su- 
perstitious, 5eiffi5ai/j.oi>effTefOus, a word com- 
pounded of SftSca, to fear, to reverence, and Salftuv, 
a god, and inferior deity. In the comparative de- 
gree. Hence, more full of reverence for deities than 
the other Greeks, very religious, alluding to the great 
number of idols in the city, and to the fact that 
the two great philosophical sects, Epicureans and 
Stoics, were deeply concerned with religious ques- 
tions. Ramsay renders, " More than others re- 
spectful of what is divine." The A. V. rendering, 
"too superstitious," and the R. V., "somewhat 
superstitious," are not in accord with either Paul's 
courtesy, or his skill as an orator, or as a Chris- 
tian seeking to gain converts. So at Ephesus, 
the town clerk having seen Paul for three years, 
testifies that Paul was not a blasphemer of the 
goddess Diana (Acts 19 : 37). 

" This religious temper of the Athenian people 
was often noticed by writers. Thus Sophocles, in 
the (Ed. Col., says they surpassed all the world 
in the honors they offered to the gods. Xenophon 
relates how, in comparison with other peoples, 
they observed twice the number of festivals (De 
Repub. Athen.). Pausanias tells us they exceeded 
all others in their piety toward the gods (Attica). 
Josephus especially mentions that the Athenians 
were the most religious of the Greeks (Contra 
Apion). Paul did not mean to praise his hearers 
for true devoutness, but to make a reference to 
their religious nature, evidences of which he saw 
all around him!" * "A less skilful man would 
have denounced their idolatry at once ; but Paul 
had learned to look at the various forms of hea- 
thenism as but the gropings of men in the dark 
sifter truth. Therefore instead of crying down 
the error which he saw, he went first beneath 
it to that spiritual craving from which it all 
sprung." 2 The religious nature is the highest 
nature, and it was one mark of the intellectual 
superiority of the Athenians that they were so 
deeply interested in religious subjects. 

23. For as I passed by, or along, the streets 
and avenues of the city. And beheld, avaQeupwv, 
looked up and down (avd), throughout, attentively 
observed again and again, your devotions. Not 



acts of worship, hut objects of worship, such as 
temples, altars, images. I found an altar . . . 
TO THE UNKNOWN GOD, or AN unknown God. 
To unknown God. There is no article in the Greek, 
but it is frequently absent in inscriptions, and 
the article may be implied here. As in heathen 
countries now, they then sacrificed to gods to pro- 
pitiate them, and keep them from sending trouble 
upon them. " That no deity might punish them 
for neglecting his worship, or remain uninvoked 
in asking for blessings, they not only erected altars 
to all the gods named or known among them, but 
also to any other god or power that might exist, 
although as yet unrevealed to them." 8 

Pausanias in Attica, iv., Philostratus, in Life 
of Apollonius, vi. 3, and Tertullian in AdNationes, 
ii. 8, testify to altars of this kind. Epimenides 
of Crete (about A. r>. GOO) was invited to Athens, 
and in the time of a plague brought white and 
black sheep to the Areopagus, and letting them 
loose, bade the Athenians build an altar wherever 
a sheep lay down, "to the unknown god," the 
god, whoever he was, who brought the plague. 
Thus there came to be at Athens many " anony- 
mous altars." * Some think that Paul refers to 
Jehovah whom the Jews worshipped, whose name 
they refused to pronounce to the Greeks, and who 
having no image or symbol would be practically 
unknown to the heathen. 

Whom (or what) therefore ye ignorantly wor- 
ship. Rather, whom ye worship, not knowing his 
name, and attributes, and nature. There is no 
reproach implied, as there is in our translation 
"ignorantly." Him declare I unto you, or bet- 
ter, this set I forth unto you. The very God whom 
they knew not, the God whose nature is so infinite, 
whose character is so holy, whose love is so great, 
that they had no conception of him, and yet h;id 
unconsciously longed for because they needed him, 
this God Paul set forth. " It was death for any 
private person to disturb the religion of the state 
by the introduction of any foreign god that had 
not been publicly recognized. But how admira- 
bly does Paul avail himself of the inscription on 
the altar ! Who could accuse him of innovation, 
when he only expounded to the Athenians the 



1 Schaff. 

2 Wm. M. Taylor, D. P. 
s Hackett, 



4 Related by Diogenes Laertius in Epimenides. Quoted 
in full in Wetstein. 
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25 Neither is ^"sSby 1 " 1 men's hands, v as though he needed anything, seeing 
he himself z giveth to all a life, and breath, and all things ; 

26 And ftl C made of one blo e v if nation of men for to dwell on "all the face 
of the earth, rf Wn a f determined ^K^S&^ffi and e the bounds of their 
habitation ; 

y Ps. 50. 8-12. Cp. 1 Chr. 29. 14, 16 & Job 22. 2 & 2 Mace. 14. 35. e 1 Tim. G. 17. James 1. 5, 17. a Gen. 2. 
7 & 7. 22. Job 33. 4. Cp. Job 27. 3 & Eccles. 12. 7 & Zech. 12. 1. See ver. 28. b Cp. Gen. 3. 20 & Mai. 2. 10. 

o Gen. 11. 8. Luke 21. 36. d Cp. Job 12. 23 & 14. 5. e Deiit. 32. 8. Cp. Ps. 74. 17. 



attributes of the God whom they had ignorantly 
worshipped? " * 

24. God that made the world. Not an idol, 
not one of many deities with which the Greeks 
peopled the world, but the Creator of all things, 
the Supreme Being, the one God. Science, by its 
discoveries, has proved beyond a doubt the unity 
of God. The question of his unity, so much dis- 
cussed fifty years ago, is settled forever. The 
Lord of heaven and earth. In this sentence 
shines wisdom, power, omnipresence, goodness, 
authority. Great duties and great privileges grow 
out of this truth. Dwelleth not in temples 
made with, hands, though as beautiful as those 
they saw around them. He was infinitely above 
such gods as they were worshipping. In the tem- 
ple of man's heart he dwelleth by his Holy Spirit. 
" Even the wisest among the ancients judged that 
God must have a human shape, as they represented 
him in statues, and because the imagination of 
man could neither conceive nor dream of God, ex- 
cept in human form, and a nature which allowed 
of his dwelling in temples made with hands." 2 

25. Neither is worshipped, OepaireveTai. The 
word means to do service, to attend upon, as a 
physician upon a sick person. With men's hairls, 
as idols were worshipped. The heathen clothed 
them with costly garments, overlaid them with 
silver and gold, carried them in state, installed 
them at banquets, and brought them costly offer- 
ings of food and drink. 8 God can be worshipped 
only in spirit and in truth, by the service of the 
heart. He wants not help, but love. For man 

' can give him nothing but what he already has in 
abundance, except the love of the heart. That, 
man can give even to God. 

" The prayer of Chryses, priest of Apollo, in 
Iliad, I. 37 sq., expresses the true spirit of hea- 
thenism in this respect : 

'"If e'er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 
Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 
God of the silver bow ! thy shafts employ, 
Avenge thy servant, and the Greeks destroy.' " 



Compare Whittier's picture : 

" Thy litanies, sweet offices 
Of love and gratitude ; 
Thy sacramental liturgies, 
The joy of doing good.'-' 

Seeing he giveth to all life and the breath 
which sustains it ; the one thing which no person 
can bestow ; which marks the place where God 
says to Science, " Thus far and no farther." And 
all things, which man uses and enjoys, but can- 
not create. Every good thing is the gift of God. 

26. Andhath made of one blood. The R. V., 
with the best manuscripts, leaves out blood, but 
the meaning is the same : God has made of one 
ancestor, or one source, or one nature, all nations 
of men. All men, therefore, are brethren. This 
gives us hope that all nations, even the lowest, 
can be saved and exalted by the gospel ; and lays 
upon us the duty to help all men, to send the gos- 
pel to all men, and to treat all men justly and 
lovingly, even the lowest races of men. " It was 
not given to the Greek or to the Roman, but 
to the Jew, separated though he was from every 
other nation, to safeguard the truth of the unity 
of mankind, and to proclaim the realization of that 
truth through the blood of a Crucified Jew." * 

And hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed. The R. V. accepts a slightly different 
reading, " determined their appointed seasons." 
In what way Paul does not state. The seasons 
are not only summer and winter, seed time and 
harvest, but the times of changes and eras of de- 
velopment. God's control is over all. He is the 
Ruler and Lord of all the earth. All history is 
under his guidance and providence. He does not 
dwell apart from the affairs of men, as did the 
Epicurean gods, nor is he merely an all-pervasive 
impersonal spirit, as the pantheistic Stoics taught. 
The special application may be that God deter- 
mined the best time in history for his son Jesus 
to come. 

And the bounds of their habitation. " We 



1 Lewin. 

2 Denton (see Cicero, De Nat. Deorum, 1 : 18). 

s " The gods of Homer and Virgil are not only feasting 
gods, but roistering, bacchanalian, drunken gods. They 
are not only sensuous, marrying and giving in marriage ; 
they are openly and grossly licentious ; adultery and rape 



are divine. They are vindictive, passionate, intriguing, 
mendacious. They are deifications of Ahab and Jezebel, 
of Machiavelli and lucretia Borgia, of Henry VIII. and 
Catherine de Medici. Well cried Vespasian on his death- 
bod, 'Woe is me, for I am about to become a god.' " 
Abbott. * Alford. 
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: 27, 28. 



27 That f they should seek "'M^ 1 if haply "they might feel after him, and 
find him, * though he \s not far from .Si' one of us : 

28 For 'in him we live, and move, and have our being; as certain elen of 
'your own poets have said, For we are also his offspring. 



/ Cp. oh. 15. 17. 
12. 10. Dan. 5. 23. 



g Cp. Job 23. 3, 8, 9. h Cp. Deufc. 4. 7 & Ps. 145. 18 & Jer. 23. 23, 24. See ch. 14. 17. i Job 
Cp. Wisd. 7. 16 & Heb. 2. 11. j Cp. Tit. 1. 12. 



need not limit the words to the assertion of the 
fact that God has given to various nations their 
different geographical bounds of mountain, river, 
or sea, as we recognize the influence exerted upon 
the morals of the inhabitants of a country by 
their physical surroundings. St. Paul's words 
teach us to see also in these conditions ' the works 
of the Lord.' The words of the most scientific 
observer, perhaps, of Palestine, Karl Hitter, are 
these : 1 ' Nature and the course of history show 
that here, from the beginning onwards, there 
cannot be talk of any chance.' " 2 

27. That they should seek the Lord. Rather, 
God, which is the best reading. "The whole 
object of the divine providence, in his dealings 
with nations as well as with individuals, is to bring 
them to a knowledge of the one true God." 8 
Might feel after Mm, and find him. "The 
particle, et &pa 76, expresses a very real intention 
of God's providence that the heathen should feel 
after and find God (comp. 8 : 22) ; while the opta- 
tive points to the fact that this intention had 
not yet been realized." 4 

Paul here defines the actiial position not only 
of idolatry, but of the modern systems of religion, 
such as rationalism, spiritualism so far as it is a 
religion, and all systems that leave out Christ and 
an inspired Bible. They ask questions to which 
Christ is the answer. They express longings and 
aspirations, while Christ bestows that for which 
they long. They are the sphinx's riddle, which 
they cannot solve, and yet not to solve them 
is death. They are expressions of the religious 
hunger of men. There are in them some faint 
echoes from God, some dim visions of an answer, 
but they seem like one great interrogation point 
written over the whole heart of humanity. They 
seem to say with Tennyson, 

" I falter, where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of cares 

Upon the great world's altar stairs, 

That slope through darkness up to God ; 

" I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 



To what I feel is Lord of all, 
And faintly trust the larger hope." 

For man without the gospel is but 

" An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry . " B 

Though he be not far from every one of us. 
He is near us in nature and its laws, in con- 
science, in our own spiritual nature, longing and 
looking upward ; near us in love and care, near 
by his Spirit, and by his Word. He is only wait- 
ing for us to open our eyes that we may see and 
know him. 6 " The words may well have struck 
a responsive chord in the hearts, not only of some 
in the crowd, but of some of the Stoics who were 
listening, contradictory and incongruous as their 
system was, with its strange union of a gross 
material pantheism, and the expression of belief 
in the fatherly love and goodness of God." 7 

28. For in him we live, and move, and have 
our being. This is true both of our natural and <,f 
our spiritual life. He is the source of life ; every- 
thing around us is the gift of God. We are sur- 
rounded and filled with his laws. We are sus- 
tained by his power and love. 

As certain also of your own poets have said. 
Aratus, of Soli in Cilicia, a countryman of Paul's 
(B. c. 270) ; and Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno 
(B. c. 300). Both were Stoics. 

" From Zeus begin we ; never let us leave 
His name unloved. With him, with Zeus, are filled 
All paths we tread, and all the marts of men ; 
Pilled, too, the sea, and every creek and bay ; 
And all in all things need we help of Zeus, 
For we, too, are 7a's offspring." 8 

" Most glorious of immortals, many-named, 
x Almighty and forever, thee, Zeus, 

Sovran o'er nature, guiding with thy hand 
All things that are, we greet with praises. Thee 
'T is meet that mortals call with one accord, 
For u-e thine offspring are, and we alone 
Of all that live and move upon this earth, 
Receive the gift of imitative speech." 

" No doubt it is possible to exaggerate, with 
Bentley, St. Paul's knowledge of classical litera- 



1 Knowling. 

2 G. A. Smith, Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 
pp. 112, 113 and 302, 303 ff. 

s Lyman Abbott. 

4 Kendall. In Memoriam. 



Compare Whittier's Poems, "The Chapel of the Her- 
mits," " We lack but open eye and ear," etc. 

7 Knowling. See Lightfoot on Philippians, 298. 

8 The Phenomena of Aratus. 

8 Cleanthes, Hymn to Jupiter. 
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29 Fo if e 8 ing eh *then asweare the -offspring of God, 'we ought not to think that 
the Godhead is like unto gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art and device o! n'an. 

30 A The lle m times of thls ignorance therefore "God overlooked 5 ; but now he "com- 
mandeth au men timttheyToTaaifewryvvuere repent : 

31 in'Such as he hath appointed a day, in the which r he will judge the world 
8 in righteousness by '/he' man whom he hath ordained ; ' whereof he hath given 
assurance unto all meS; "in that he hath raised him from the dead. 



A Cp. Luke 3. 38 & Heb. 12. 9. I Isai. 40. 18, 19, 25 & 46. 5. Cp. Wisd. 13. 10 & Rom. 1. 23. m Eph. 4. IS. 

1 Pet. 1. 14. Cp. ver. 23. n Cp. Rom. 3. 25. See ch. 14. 16. o Cp. Mark 1. 15 & Tit. 2. 11, 12 & 1 Pet. 4. <}. 

p ch. 26. 20 (for mg.). Mark 6. 12. Luke 24. 47, al. q Matt. 12. 36. Rom. 2. 16. 1 Cor. 3. 13. 2 Pet. 2. !). 

1 John 4. 17. Jude G, al. Cp. Isai. 2. 12, &c. r 2 Tim. 4. 8. See ch. 10. 42. s Ps. 9. 8 & 90. 13 & 98. 9. 1 Pet. 2. 
23. Cp. Rom. 3. 6. / Cp. Jolin 16. 10, 11 & Rom. 1. 4. u See ch. 2. 24. 



ture, 1 but on the other hand it is not perhaps an 
unfair inference that a man who could quote so 
aptly from the poets as here, in 1 Cor. 15 : 35 and 
in Tit. 1 : 12, could have done so at other times if 
occasion had required." 2 

29. Forasmuch, etc. The necessary inference 
follows. We ought not to think, etc. It is im- 
possible that a spirit should have an idol for its 
father. 8 Idolatry degrades man because it de- 
grades God. That God is a great personal Spirit, 
who has created matter, and still uses it, and 
that we are his children, made in his likeness, is 
the grandest conception, both of God and of man, 
that has ever entered the human mind. Nothing 
else so ennobles man, so enlarges his spirit, so fills 
him with aspirations and hopes. By art and 
man's device. Alluding " to those masterpieces 
of sculpture in ivory, gold, and marble which were 
standing near him on the Areopagus." " The 
Athenians had very productive silver mines at 
Laurium, and marble quarries on Mount Penteli- 
cus. In the Parthenon facing the apostle was 
Minerva's (Athene's) statue in ivory and gold, 
and towering over it the bronze colossus of the 
same Power." 4 This statue was by Phidias, and 
was 40 feet high. 

30. And the times of this ignorance, or " the 
times of ignorance," God winked at, uTrepiSip, 
overlooked, took slight notice of, did not punish 
with the severity idolatry deserved, but let it go 
on working out its own futility to satisfy and 
save men. Compare Rom. 3 : 25. 

Sins committed in ignorance are different from 
those committed against light and conscience. 
They do not so harden the soul against God and 



the good. Alforcl remarks that in the word over- 
Looked " lie treasures of mercy for those who lived 
in the times of ignorance." But now. Since 
Christ has come with new light, new motives, a 
new message from God. Commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent. To turn from their sins, 
and live as children of a holy God should live. 
" To both Stoic and Epicurean the counsel would 
appear not merely needless, but objectionable. 
To the latter because it would conflict not only 
with his denial of immortality, but with his whole 
idea of the gods, and to the Stoic because the 
wise man was himself a king, self-sufficing, who 
stood in no need of atonement, who feared no 
judgment to come ; the famous picture of Jose- 
phus was so far realized, and the Epicurean might 
be called the Sadducee, and the Stoic the Phari- 
see of ancient philosophy ; but in one respect 
both Stoic and Epicurean were at one whether 
they were just persons or not, they ' needed no 
repentance.' " a 

31. Paul now presents a new motive for repent- 
ance. Because he hath . . a day, some set time, 
in the which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness. Every decision will b absolutely 
right and correct. There will be no bribery, no 
covering up. The righteousness of the judgment 
is what makes it terrible to the conscience. By 
that man whom he hath ordained. The man 
Jesus Christ, whom God had ordained as the 
Saviour of all who will believe, and the judge of 
all the disobedient. 5 Hath given assurance, or 
confirmation. Literally, giving or offering faith; 
i. e., a ground for faith to rest upon, viz., of a 
judgment to come. 6 In that he hath raised 



1 See Farrar's St. Paul, Excursus on " Classical Quota- 
tions of St. Paul." 

2 Knowling. 

3 See quotations from Seneca, as " The whole world is 
the temple of the immortal gods," in Lightfoot on Philip- 
plaits, p. 290, and his Dissertations on the Apostolic Age 
" Paul and Seneca." For a recent view of the possible 
acquaintance of Seneca with Christianity, see Prof. James 
Orr's Neglected Factors in the Study of the Early Pro- 
gress of Christianity, ch. 3, " The Penetrative Influence 
of Christianity on the Thought and Life of the Empire." 



4 Canon Cook. 

fi Jesus reveals the Unknown God something as in Rome 
the mirror below reveals Guide's great picture of Aurora 
on the lofty ceiling. 

o 2Eschylus, in t\i& Agamemnon, his greatest drama, ex- 
pressed the view that " the impious act breeds more, like 
to its own kind : it is the nature of crime to beget now 
crime, and along with it the depraved audacious will that 
settles, like an irresistible spirit of ill, on the house." 
See, also, the interesting discussions in Plutarch's Delay 
of Divine Justice, with notes by Prof. Peabody. 
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17 : 32-34. 



32 NW when they heard of the * resurrection of the dead, w some mocked: but 
others said, * We will hear thee coining this 



33 A Paul wffiSi from among them. 



34 IIO B v ut eit certain men clave unto him, and believed : among 
nys'i-us y the Ar-e-op'a-glte, and a woman named Dam'a-ris, and others with 
them. 

v Heb. G. 2. See ver. 18. w Cp. ch. 2. 13 & 26. 8. x ch. 24. 25. y vers. 19, 22. 



him from the dead. The resurrection of Christ 
brought assurance of the judgment of the world 
by Christ, because (1) it proved Christ's claim 
that he was the Son of God. (2) It proved that 
his teaching was true, a part of which was that 
he should judge the world. (3) It proved the 
resurrection of the dead and a life beyond the 
grave, without which there could be no judgment 
in the world to come. 

Thus the duty to repent was enforced by new 
motives of fear, of love, of hope ; by new Light on 
conduct, on the judgment, on God, on heaven, 
on the future ; by new helps and opportunities, 
through Christ's love, and teachings, and atone- 
ment, and example, and the Holy Spirit ; by new 
proofs, through the resurrection of Christ, and 
the assurance it gave that he was the Son of God, 
and that there is immortal life. 

32. And when they heard. Of course we have 
only the barest outline of Paul's address. " The 
report given in the Acts contains about two hun- 
dred and fifty words, and must have lasted little 
more than two minutes, if that was all St. Paul 
said." 1 Some have spoken as if Paul omitted 
here his usual preaching of the gospel, but there 
is every appearance that Paul was stopped before 
he had completed his speech. Some mocked, 
e^A.eiJafoj', from xA.ei5?j, a jest, a joke. The im- 
perfect implies they began to mock, marking the 
outbreaking of the derision. Paul's teaching 



was opposed both to their philosophy and their 
lives. The easiest way to escape his conclusions 
was to sneer at them. They must either repent 
or turn the edge of his argument. At the same 
time this kind of answer was a proof that Paul's 
argument had told upon them, and that they 
themselves were not _ as intellectual as their an- 
cestors. " The seat of the scorner is never a good 
one for a learner to occupy, who wishes to profit." 
Others . . . We will hear thee again. Like Felix, 
they would wait for a more convenient season. 

33. So Paul departed from among them, from 
the Council of the Areopagites and the Corona of 
the listening people. 

34. Howbeit. There was a third but small 
class, who differed from . the two others, and 
clave unto him, and believed on Jesus. Two 
only are named. Dionysius the Areopagite, 
that is, a member of the Council of Areopagus, 
"to which belonged the supervision of the entire 
public administration, the conduct of magistrates, 
the transactions of the popular assembly, religion, 
laws, morals, and discipline, with power to call 
even private persons to account for offensive be- 
havior." 2 

A woman named Damaris. For what she was 
noted is unknown, but she must have been a 
woman of distinction and power. A church was 
founded here later, and the Parthenon became a 
Christian temple. 



1 Prof. Stokes. 



2 Harper's Classical Dictionary. 
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A YEAR AND Six MONTHS 
AT CORINTH, vers. 1-18. 



CHAPTER 18. 
SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY CONCLUDED ; THE THIRD BEGUN. 



Paul goes from Athens to Corinth. 

Aquila and Priscilla his co-workers. 

Silas and Timothy rejoin Paul. A. D. 51-52. 

Driven from the Jewish synagogue. 

House of Justus becomes the Christian centre. 

Later also a church at the house of Aquila (1 Cor. 16 : 19). 

Vision of courage and cheer to Paul. 

Paul brought to trial before Gallio. 

His opposers driven from the court. 

Sosthenes, the ruler of the synagogue, beaten. 

The Philippians send a contribution to Paul. 

Paul writes two letters to the Thessalonians. 

' Paul sails for Syria. 

Touches at Ephesus. A. D. 52. 

Arrival at Csesarea. 
Brief visit to Jerusalem. 
Arrival at Antioch, Syria. 
End of second missionary journey. 



RETURN TO ANTIOCH, 
vers. 18-22. 



THIRD MISSIONARY JOUR- f Paul revisits the churches of Asia Minor. 



NEY BEGUN. 



1- ( 

i Apollos at Ephesus. 
I Apollos at Corinth. 



A. D. 53-56. 



1 AFTEK these things P h<r departed from Athens, and came to CSr'inth; 



PAUL AT COEINTH, vers. 1-18. 

1. After these things, described in the last 
chapter, Paul departed from Athens. He seems 
not to have made any determined effort to stay 
in that city, probably because he could do better 
work, be more successful, and reach many more 
people elsewhere than there. The narrative reads 
as if he had not intended to make Athens a centre 
of gospel work, but only a stopping place on his 
way to Corinth. Perhaps that was the reason 
why Paul had so little encouragement in Athens. 
" Our disappointments, our apparent failures, 
may be the very experiences by which we shall be 
enabled most to glorify God and bless human- 
ity." i 

And came to Corinth. (1) Because of its situ- 
ation as a strategic centre of operations for the 
spread of the gospel. (2) Because its varied pop- 
ulation gave unusual freedom of thought and ac- 
tion. (3) Because of its very badness. The des- 
perate need of the gospel in a place is a strong 
reason for any minister's choosing it as his field 
of labor. Besides, there are almost always some 
hearts in such a place which are sick of the evil 
around them, and ready to grasp any means that 
may aid them in resisting its power. It is always 



one of God's compliments to us, a special mark of 

his favor, when he gives us a hard field to work in. 

CORINTH, on the isthmus of the same name, 

commanded by its position the Ionian and the 




COIN OF COMNTH. 



Obverse: Head of Antoninus, with legend Antoninus, 
Aug. Pius. Reverse : Port of Cenchrea, with a temple 
at each end, and statue of Neptune with his trident in 
the centre. Below are ships. The legend runs, 

C. L. I. Cor. 

(Colonia Laus Julia Coriuthus.) 

From Millingeii. (Lewiu.) 

^Egean seas, and held, as it were, the keys of the 
Peloponnesus. The advantages of its situation 
were so preeminent that it became the seat of 
opulence and arts, while the rest of Greece Avas 



Prof. Rush Rhees. 
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18:2. 



2 And he found a certain Jew named * &fqul-l&, a b ma n n l Sf PSn'tus 1 by race, lately 
come from Italy, with his wife 2 Prls-cil'la; * (because that a Clau'dl-iis had 
commanded all t ue Jews to depart from Home:) and ne came unto them 1 ; 



2 vers. 18, 26. Rom. 1C. 23. 
11. 28. 



1 Cor, 1G. 19. 2 Tim. 4. 19. * This clause is not a parenthesis in the R. V. a oh. 



sunk in comparative obscurity and barbarism. 1 
The city lias been called " The Star of Hellas," 
" The Eye of Greece," u The Bridge of the Sea," 
"The Gate of the Peloponnesus," ".The Vanity 
Fair of the Roman Empire." " As the seat of a 
proconsul, as a place delightful for its climate, 
and, above all, as the spot where the Isthmian 
games were held, it attracted many strangers, in- 
cluding a multitude of Greeks from every part," 
to which contests Paul refers twice in his letters 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 9 : 24 ; 2 Cor. 2 : 14-16). 
It was the centre of government and commerce, 
as Athens was of education. The Corinthians 
were the first to build war galleys, or triremes 
(Thucydides). The arts of painting and sculpture 
attained the highest perfection at Corinth ; the 
finest bronze was " Corinthian brass ; " our small 
fruit, the currant, derives its name from Corinth. 
But "none of her sons are mentioned among the 
illustrious writers of Greece." 

" There was little in the new Corinth to recall 
the more famous ancient city. Her imperial pride 
as the mother of colonies, the hereditary dignity 
and splendor of her merchant princes, the artistic 
skill of her artisans, had perished in the utter ruin 
of city and people in B. c. 146. Roman Corinth 
was a new colony consisting mainly of freedmen, 
planted by J. Csesar in his last years. It soon 
became a wealthy mart of commerce, the capital 
of Achaia and residence of the proconsul, but suf- 
fered from democratic license and turbulence." 2 

It contained a population, according to Farrar, 
of 400,000, but of the most heterogeneous nature 
possible ; "a population of Greek adventurers 
and- Roman bourgeois, with a tainting infusion of 
Phoenicians a mass of Jews, ex-soldiers, philo- 
sophers, merchants, sailors, freedmen, slaves, 
tradespeople, hucksters, and agents of every 
form of vice a colony ' without aristocracy, 
without tradition, without well-established citi- 
zens.' " It was the seat of every kind of licen- 
tiousness and excess. Vice and profligacy here 
held high revels, with a shamelessness consecrated 
by the rites of their false gods. 

" Its very name had become a synonym for 
reckless debauchery. . . . East and West mingled 
their dregs of foulness in the new Gomorrah of 
classic culture." 8 " Suffice it to say that to the 



temple of Venus were attached more than a 
thousand courtesans, under the cover of religious 
rites. . . . Such was the Augean stable which 
the Christian Hercules now addressed himself to 
purify." 4 '' It has sometimes struck me as being 
not without significance that the three most cele- 
brated sites in the ancient world, dedicated to 
these hideous orgies under the cloak of religion, 
Corinth, Daphne, and Apheka of Adonis, have 
been utterly desolated, and scarce one stone left 
on another of all their world-famed temples." 5 

While it is true that here was a great oppor- 
tunity for the preaching of the gospel, on account 
of the vigorous and varied life of the city ; yet it 
is no wonder that Paul came to them feeling his 
" weakness, and in fear and in much trembling " 
(1 Cor. 2 : 3), and needed the vision of cheer 
(ver. 9). 

2. And found a certain Jew. He always 
worked first among the Jews. They were easier 
of access at first, through their synagogues and 
their scriptures. " A Jewish 'guild always keeps 
together, whether in street or synagogue. In 
Alexandria the different trades sat in the syna- 
gogue arranged into guilds ; and St. Paul could 
have no difficulty in meeting, in the bazaar of his 
trade, with the like-minded Aquila and Pris- 
cilla." 6 

Aquila . . . Priscilla, diminutive from Prisca. 
These were common Roman names. As Aquila 
is called a Jew, but Priscilla is not, it has been 
inferred that she was a Gentile. In ver. 18, and 
usually by Paul, Priscilla is mentioned first ; so 
that it is probable that she came from a higher 
social rank, and had received a better education, 
than Aquila. That she married a tent-maker, 
though a man of some wealth, " may afford us 
another proof, among many, of the influence of 
educated women in Rome." 7 

" It appears that Priscilla was a woman of 
marked ability, being not only mentioned as 
sharing the hospitality of the family, but also in 
the theological instruction of Apollos. . . . From 
the fact that her name is always mentioned first, 
it has been inferred that she was the more ener- 
getic of the two (Chrysostom thought it was be- 
cause she was the more fervent in spirit), but it is 
a fact worthy of note that the two are always 



1 See Harper's Classical Dictionary. 

2 Rendall. 3 Farrar. 
* Lewin. 



Tristram. See Corinth in Hastings' Bible Dictionary. 
McGiffert, pp. 262-272. 

Bdersheim, Jewish Social Life. 

1 See Josephus, Antiquities, 18 : 3, 6. 
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3 And 6 because he was of the same trade 1 ; he abode with them, and 
wrought ; for by their oc So lon they were tentmakers. 



6 ch. 20. 34. 1 Cor. 4. 12 & 9. 15. 2 Cor. 11. 7 & 12. 13. 1 Thees. 2. !). 2 Thess. 3. 8. 



mentioned together, from which we may conclude 
that they furnish a happy example of harmony 
and sympathy in Christian life.-' 1 She was a 
distinguished instance of one of those bright, 
earnest women whose" powers were called into 
action by the work and teaching of Jesus Christ 
and his chosen friends, one of the pioneers of that 
devoted band of women workers who have now 
for eighteen hundred years done such splendid 
work for their Lord's cause, in all climes and 
among all peoples. 2 

Born in Pontus. A small province in the 
northeastern part of Asia Minor, bordering on the 
Black Sea. Claudius. Fourth Roman emperor. 
This was the twelfth year of his reign. Com- 
manded all Jews to depart from Borne. This 
took place early in A. D. 52. " The real cause 
of the expulsion was that Judea was at that time 
in a state of all but open rebellion, and that it was 
thought not prudent to have thousands of the 
disloyal nation within Rome itself." 3 

Suetonius, 4 who wrote half a century after the 
event, says that Claudius drove the Jews from 
Rome, " because they were incessantly raising 
tumults at the instigation of a certain Chrestus. 
ChrestuS was a common name, Christus was not ; 
the two were often used interchangeably ; the 
. pronunciation was the same, or nearly so ; hence 
the surmise is not unreasonable that Christianity 
had already reached Rome at this time ; that 
the Jews instigated riots against their Christian 
brethren, as in other places in the Roman Empire, 
Corinth (ver. 12), Berea (chap. 17 : 13), Thes- 
salonica (chap. 17 : 5), and that Suetonius, who 
wrote half a century after the event, formed the 
impression that this Christus or Chrestus was 
somehow responsible for the outbreaks, and there- 
fore represented him as their instigator." 5 

" Dion Cassius (60 : 6), referring probably to the 
same event, says that Claudius did not expel the 
Jews from the city, as there were too many of 
them, but forbade them to hold meetings. Very 
likely an edict of expulsion was passed, and 
some of the Jews, including Aquila and PrSscilla, 
left the city ; but the Jewish colony was so large 
that it was found impracticable to carry out the 
edict, and so a prohibition of their religious ser- 



vices was substituted." 6 The edict, in any case, 
was not long in force. 

And came unto them, as Christians, and per- 
haps in search of work among his own guild. 

3. Because he was of the same craft, or trade. 
Evei-y Jew was required by rabbinical laws to 
teach his son a trade, that he might be independ- 
ent of the varying circumstances of their chang- 
ing life, and it was especially necessary for the 
learned class, the scribes and rabbis, because they 
had no state pay or annuity. " It was a rabbini- 
cal principle that whoever does not teach his son 
a trade is as if he brought him up to be a robber. 
All the rabbinical authorities in Christ's time, and 
later, were working at some trade. Hillel, Paul's 
teacher, was a wood-cutter, and his rival, Shani- 
mai, a carpenter." 7 Jesus himself was a car- 
penter. 8 

"As it was often enjoined upon a son not to for- 
sake the trade of his 
father, perhaps from 
respect, perhaps be- 
cause a similar trade 
might be more easily 
learnt at home, it is 
likely that Saul fol- 
lowed his father's 
trade, which both 
father and son might 
easily have learnt at 
Tarsus." 9 

He abode with 
them. Here was his 
home in Corinth, and 




AN ANCIENT ROMAN LOOM. 



Paul would have every possible advantage, in 
working for such a Christian, for using all pos- 
sible time in preaching the gospel. The custom- 
ers and workmen coming into the shop would 
give Paul an opportunity of reaching many. 10 

For . . . they were tentmakers, <TKT\vo-Kotoi, 
Not weavers of the goat's haircloth of which the 
tents were made, , . . but makers of tents used by 
shepherds and travellers, and also, according to 
Van Lennep, by Roman soldiers. The tent cloth 
was called Cilicium, from Cilicia, where the goats 
from whose hair the cloth was made abounded. 

NOTE. Paul by his tent-making was preach- 



1 Abbott. 2 Schaff. 

3 Tristram. 

4 Claudius, 25. 

" Prof. M. B. Riddle. So most scholars. 

McGiffert, 362, Note. 

1 M. R. Vincent. 

8 On the dignity of labor among the Jews at tliia time, 



see Edersheim's Jewish Social Life, ch. 11 ; Taylor's Say- 
ings of the Jewish Fathers, pp. IS, 19, 141. 

9 Knowling. See Schurer's Jewish People, Div. 2, 
vol. i. p. 44. 

10 See Dr. Samuel Cox's An Expositor's Note-Book, 
pp. 419-4:iS, the chapter ou " St. Paul as a Working Man 
and in Want." 
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18:4,5. 



4 And he reasoned in the synagogue c every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks. 

5 iVu? d when Silas and ^rffl^^^vT 6 from Mae-e-do'm-a, Paul was c g 

the spirit, and testified j-~ 4-l-i Q TQ-ITTCI "'"' 
by the word, /testifying tO tile J 6 " 



that 



""* s 
was the 



c ch. 17. 17. See ch. 13. 5, 14. d ch. 17. 15. 1 Thess. 3. 6. e 2 Cor. 5. 14. Cp. Job 32. 18 & Jer. 6. 11 & 20. 9 
& Amos 3. 8. / ch. 20. 21. g ver. 28. ch. 2. 36 & 5. 42 & 17. 3. Cp. ch. 3. 20 & 8. 5 & 9. 22. 



ing a practical sermon day by day. He worked 
for his living', although he would have had a right 
to support from the Corinthians, lest he should 
hinder the gospel's progress by allowing any im- 
pression that his object was to make money out 
of them. See his words in his letter to them 
after he had left (1 Cor. 9 : 6-15 and 2 Cor. 11 : 6- 
10). He showed that men could serve God in 
honest daily labor. Business is a school in which 
men are learning God's lessons of truth, honesty, 
fidelity, patience, or Satan's lessons of dishonesty, 
deceit, selfishness. The motive to do good, the 




ARAB TENTS. 

desire for the glory of God, the service of Jesus 
Christ, transfigures and transforms daily toil, like 
the sun shining on the dark fogs and clouds of 
earth, and making them radiant as the gate of 
heaven. 

" A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine ; 
Who sweeps a room as for thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine. 

" This is the famous stone 

That turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth touch and own 
Cannot for less be told." l 

NOTE. Moses was the son of a poor slave ; 
Gideon was a thresher; David was a shepherd 
boy ; Euripides was the son of a fruiterer ; Virgil 
of a baker ; Horace of a freed slave ; Tamerlane 
of a shepherd ; Ben Jonson of a mason ; Shake- 
speare of a butcher ; Melancthon, the great theo- 
logian of the Reformation, was an armorer; 
Luther was the child of a poor miner ; Fuller was 
a farm servant ; Carey, the originator of the plan 



of translating the Bible into the language of the 
millions of Hindostan, was a shoemaker. 

4. He reasoned, SteAe^ero, was discoursing, 
persuaded, eireiOe, was persuading. Ramsay, 
marking the imperfects, translates " He used to 
discourse, and tried to persuade." 

Greeks, Greek proselytes, for other Greeks 
would not be worshipping in the synagogue. 

5. And when Silas and Timotheus were come 
from Macedonia. They had been left at J3erea, 
when Paul was compelled to leave (Acts 17 : 13- 
15). Timothy had been sent to Thessalonica 

(1 Thess. 3: 6), and from Philippians 4 : 15 
we judge that he had visited Philippi also. 
Paul's friendly heart was cheered by their 
presence. Timothy also .brought him glad 
tidings of the faith and love of these 
churches arid of their longing to see him, 
so that he was comforted concerning them 
in all his distress and affliction through 
their faith. The Philippians also sent him 
aid, which, like Joseph's wagons to Jacob, 
brought proof of the abundant harvest of 
faith and love in the Philippian church. 
Paul was pressed in the spirit, awei- 
The verb means literally, to hold togetlur 
anything lest it come to pieces ; then, in the pas- 
sive, to be closely occupied with, held by, oppressed 
with afflictions, or duties, or feelings ; then to be 
impelled, urged, constrained. "The word is ap- 
plied to imprisonment, to sickness, or to moral 
constraint of any kind, like the engrossing duties 
of the ministry." 

There are two meanings which can be attached 
to this expression according to the word which 
follows the verb, whether Tn/eifyum, spirit, or hoyy, 
word. 

According to the reading of our common ver- 
sion, Paul's friends on reaching Corinth found 
him pressed in the spirit, working with his 
hands and preaching, "testifying" to the Jews 
while he was depressed in spirit, weak, sick, dis- 
couraged. 

See 1 Corinthians 2: 3, where " weakness " re- 
fers to bodily sickness. He was with them in fear 
and trembling. In 2 Corinthians 11 : 9, he speaks 
of being in want. His rough experience at Plii- 
lippi, his small success at Athens, his being driven 



X6TO. 



1 George Herbert. Sfie, also, two poems in Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, " Wrought into Gold," p. 223, and " If 
the dear Lord should send an angel down," p. 458. 
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6 And when they opposed themselves, and h blasphemed, i he shook O ut ins rai- 
ment, and said unto them, >' Your blood eupon your own heads ; k l am clean: 
'from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 

7 And he departed thence, and "Shinto u, n e^Si n ofa^&,ku named TltUB "MuY- 
tus, one "that worshipped God, whose house joined hard to the synagogue. 

8 And Cris'pus, the dlief ruler of the synagogue, believed ( i!i the Lord with 
p all his house ; and many of the Co-rin'thi-ans hearing believed, and were 
baptized. 



/tSee oh. 13. 45 (& ing. for mg.). i Neh. 5. 13. Op. ch. 13. 61. j Ezek. 18. 13 & 33. 4. Cp. 1 Sam. 1. 16 & 
Matt. 27. 25. k ch. 20. 20 (Gk.). Cp. Ezek. 3. 18, 19. I See ch. 13. 4(i. in Cp. ch. 1. 23 & Col. 4. 11. n ch. 
1C. 14. o 1 Cor. 1. 14. p See ch. 11. 14. 



from place to place, his loneliness without his 
accustomed helpers, the intense worldliness of 
Corinth and the slow success there at first, and 
the bitterness of the Jews againsb him, all tended 
to depress and weaken him. In writing to the 
Thessalonians from Corinth, he speaks of his " dis- 
tress and affliction " (1 Thess. 3:7). " Even unto 
this present hour we both hunger, and thirst, and 
are naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain 
dwelling place ; and labor, working with our own 
hands : being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, 
we suffer it ; being defamed, we entreat : we are 
made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things unto this day " (1 Cor. 4 : 
11-13). But he did not cease his preaching that 
Jesus was the Christ, the Messiah. 

According to the other reading, following the 
best manuscripts, Paul was constrained by the 
word. The coining of his friends, their aid, the 
good news they brought, enabled Paul to be wholly 
possessed by and engrossed in the word. He entered 
upon his preaching with new zeal and earnestness. 
Professor Ramsay thinks it indicates some spe- 
cially marked character in the Corinthian preach- 
ing, less philosophical, great concentration of pur- 
pose, and simplicity of method ; as he himself 
says in his first letter to the Corinthian Christians 
(2: 2-4), he determined to know nothing among 
them save Jesus Christ and him crucified. 1 

" Only a thought ; but the work it wrought 
Could never by tongue or pen be taught : 
For it ran through a life like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit a hundred fold." 

Rendall thinks that the phrase describes how 
the relief of the apostle from the heavy strain of 
daily labor, by this additional help and the material 
aid they brought, enabled him more thoroughly 
to devote himself to the preaching; of the word. 

6. And when they opposed themselves, avri- 
raa-ao^ivwv, put themselves in battle array ; imply- 
ing an organized opposition. The intensity and 
success of Paul's labors kindled an intensity of 



opposition. It is a good sign, when the worldly 
forces are aroused. It shows that the power of 
the gospel is felt, that Satan fears for his king- 
dom. Satan does not make an ado over a sleep- 
ing church. Shook Ms raiment, eKTivad/j.<=vos, 
shook out, or off from ; shook every particle of dust 
from their garments. Shaking off the dust as a 
testimony against them (Matt. 10: 14). A sign 
that he was relieved of all responsibility for their 
failure to be saved, and had no share in their 
character or conduct. Your blood, in the sense of 
death and destruction, be upon your own heads. 
You alone are responsible. This is not a threat, 
but a warning, a new effort to stop them in their . 
mad career. (See Ezek. 33 : 4.) Henceforth, so 
long as he remained in Corinth, I will go unto 
the Gentiles. Said one who was bitterly at- 
tacked : u They cannot harm me by what they 
say of me. I am too near the Great White Throne 
for that." 

7. And lie departed thence. From the syna- 
gogue (ver. 4), not from the city or from the house 
of Aquila. A certain man's house, named Jus- 
tus. He used this house for the purposes of teach- 
ing and worship. We may suppose that for his 
own lodging he still remained with Aquila and 
Priscilla. One that worshipped God, i. e., a 
proselyte, not a born Jew. No doubt he became 
a Christian. Nothing more is known of Justus. 
Joined hard to the synagogue. This was prob- 
ably the reason for the choice of this house. Its 
proximity would make his preaching a standing 
invitation to the Jews, while, being a Gentile's 
house, the Gentiles would feel welcome to go 
there.- 

8. But Paul had gained something from the 
Jews, for Crispus, the chief ruler of the syna- 
gogue, became a Christian. He was a prominent 
and influential man, and it must have been at no 
little cost that he left his position and his friends 
to join the company of Christians. From ver. 17 
% it would appear that he was succeeded in his 
office by Sosthenes, a man of very different, char- 



1 St. Paul, 252. See McGiffert, Apostolic Age, 2G3-2C6. 
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18 : 9, 10. 



9 ^M* 6 the Lord widSnto Paul in the night by r a vision, " Be not afraid, but 
speak, and hold not thy peace : 

10 For s I am with thee, and * no man shall set on thee to haSn thee : for "I 
have much people in this city. 



q ch. 23. 11 & 27. 23. r Cp. ch. 26. 16 & 2 Cor. 12. 1-4. s ch. 27. 24. Josh. 1. 5, 6. Jer. 1. 8. Matt. 28. 20. 
Cp. 1 Cor. 2. 3, al. t Cp. Luke 21. 18 & 2 Thess. 3. 2. u Cp. John 10. 16. 



acter. And many of the Corinthians hearing 
believed. That is, many of the idolatrous inhabit- 
ants of Corinth, in distinction from the Jews and 
proselytes before alluded to. And were baptized. 
Here, as everywhere, those who became Chris- 
tians publicly professed their faith in the ap- 
pointed way. It is a weak faith and feeble love 
which do not desire to confess Christ before the 
world, if, indeed, they be faith and love at all. 
The imperfects denote that the spread of the new 
faith was gradual and continuous; many "used 
to hear, and believe, and receive baptism." 

In only three cases was the rite of baptism ad- 
ministered by Paul himself (1 Cor. 1 : 14-16), to 
Stephanas and his household, because he was the 
first fruits of Achaia, the Roman district of 
Greece to which Corinth belonged ; to Gaius, his 
host on his later visit (Rom. 16: 23); and to 
Crispus, the ruler of the synagogue ; all of them 
men of uncommon importance. The reason why 
he did not baptize more is given in 1 Cor. 1 : 12- 
15. 

9. Then spake the Lord, Jesus, to Paul in the 
night by a vision, as at other crises of his life 
(Acts 16 : 9 ; 22 : 17 ; 27 : 23). In Job are two 
instances of instruction through dreams, the 
vivid vision of EHphaz (Job 4 : 13-17), and one in 
the speech of Elihu (Job 33 : 13-18). In Joel (2 : 
28, 29) there is a prophecy quoted in the Acts (2 : 
17, 18) that " your daughters shall prophesy, and 
your j'oung men shall see visions, and your old 
men shall dream dreams." 

Often from pillows of stone, as to Jacob at 
Bethel, come the brightest visions of God and his 
angel messengers. The Valley of the Shadow of 
Death is on the way to the Land of Beulah and 
the Delectable Mountains. 

Be not afraid, but speak. As we have seen 
in verses u and 6, there was much to trouble and 
discourage Paul at this time. See 1 Cor. 1 : 10, 11, 
12; 2: 3,4; 5: 1,2; 6: 1; 10: 7-10; 11: 18-22. 
Especially did all these things have double power 



over him on account of his physical condition. It 
takes a great deal of faith and hope to shine 
through a disordered stomach and a sick body. 
"Even the most eminent saints, and men en- 
dowed with an heroic faith, have had seasons of 
weakness and hours of temptation, in which they 
needed encouragement and strength from above : 
Abraham before Abimelech ; Moses in the wil- 
derness ; Elijah under the juniper tree ; John in 
the prison ; Jesus in Gethsemane ; Luther in his 
temptation." 1 

" Who comes to God an inch, through doublings dim, 
In blazing light God will advance a mile to him." 2 

Hold not thy peace. Keep right on, for you 
are right, you are doing my work. 

10. For I am with thee. " One with God is a 
majority." When the Son of God was in the 
seven - times - heated furnace with the three 
worthies, the fire did not harm them. Paul was 
like the burning bush Moses saw,, uninjured by 
the flame. 8 So Elisha in Dothan was surrounded 
by an invisible army of defence. 

" There are who like the Seer of old 
Can see the helpers God has sent, 
And how Life's rugged mountain side 
Is white with many an angel tent." 

I have much people in this city. Paul could 
not be harmed till his work was done. So a great 
man once said, "I am immortal till my work is 
finished." A large and influential church was 
formed in Corinth. "Though now serving at 
heathen altars, slaves now of the grossest vices, 
nevertheless they are my people ; and here you 
are to abide, from these vile dust-heaps to gather 
out my jewels." * " Paul had the pleasure of 
changing these impure and sinful souls into pure 
brides, whom he conducted to Christ, and to 
some of whom he could afterwards say, ' Ye 
were thieves, covetous, drunkards, revilers, ex- 
tortioners ; but ye are washed, sanctified, justified 



1 Lange. Compare Bunyan's Pilgrims in the Dungeon 
under Giant Despair's Castle, who had the key of de- 
liverance all the time, and yet had forgotten to use it. 

2 Sayings of Rabia in Trench's Poems. 

3 A butterfly within a glass window showed great 
alarm at the attacks of a sparrow. Neither saw the 
strong but transparent sheet of glass between them, an 
invisible but perfect defence. 

The flower given to Ulysses by which he was safe when 



he went into Circe's magic and dangerous palace. Ho- 
mer's Odyssey. Hawthorne's Tangleiuood Tales. 

In Arnold's Light of Asia, the king has a vision, but 
he misunderstands it. He sees what seem to him seven 
great fears, importing ruin to him and his kingdom. But 
his wise men show him that each several fear was in 
reality a great joy. 

* Thomas Guthrie, D. D. 
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11 And he C0 ("weit ed there a year and six months, teaching the word of God 
among them. 

12 $$ when Gal'll-o was "& of 1-chS'iS, "the Jews TltWe r So?d7o4 h up ne 
accord a g a j ns t Paul, and x brought him before the judgment seat, 

13 Saying, This f mn persuacleth men to worship God contrary to " the 
Liw. . " 

v See ch. 13. 7. w See cli. 13. 60. x See ch. 16. 19. y ver. 15. 



in the name of the Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit 
of our God'" (1 Cor. 6 : 9-11). 1 To the three 
leading citizens mentioned above (ver. 8) must be 
added Erastus, the treasurer of Corinth (Rom. 
Hi : 23). 

11. And he continued there, ticdQure, he took 
his seat, i. e., as a teacher or Rabbi ; or he settled 




SENECA, BROTHER OF G-ALLIO. 
From the Museum at Naples. (Lewin.) 

down there, dwelt. A year and six months, 
probably the whole period of his ministry at 
Corinth. Though some think it'was in addition 
to the period before the vision, and to the " many 
days " after Gallic saved him from the attack of 
the Jews (ver. 18). 

During this period Paul wrote his two letters 
to the Thessalonians. 

12. And when Gallic was the deputy, rather 
proconsul, the governor appointed by the senate, 



and not by the imperial government. Here is a 
proof of the accuracy of Luke. From B. c. 27 to 
A. r>. 15 Achaiahad been governed by a proconsul ; 
thence to A. D. 44 it was under an imperial legate, 
but in A. D. 44 Claudius made it again a senatorial 
province under a proconsul. 

Gallio was the brother of the philosopher and 
poet, Seneca. His original name was Novatus, 
but he was adopted into the family of Lucius J. 
Gallio, the rhetorician, whence he took his name. 
He is described as a bright, affectionate, pleasant, 
popular man, "The Sweet Gallio" or *'The 
Pleasant Gallio." Seneca declares that " those 
who love him to the utmost, don't love him 
enough." u No man on earth is so pleasant to 
me as this man is to all." u Gallio, my brother, 
whom there is none that does not love a little, 
even those who have not the power of loving 
more," He seems to have been a cultivated and 
polished scholar. " There is no other evidence 
that Gallio was proconsul of Achaia ; but the 
statement of Luke is corroborated by the fact 
which Seneca mentions, 2 that Gallio caught fever 
in Achaia and took a voyage for change of air." 3 
Achaia included about the modern kingdom of 
Greece. 

Made insurrection, /careWo-TT/o-ay, made a set 
assault, against, upon, Paul. Rendall says that 
the Kafa does not mean " against," but expresses 
the culmination of the Jewish hostility in a set 
assault. 

Brought him to the judgment seat. The 
court was usually held on fixed days in the market- 
place. The judgment seat was sometimes fixed, 
and sometimes movable to any place the governor 
might choose. 

The Jews " claimed jurisdiction over Christians 
as members of their synagogue (for Roman law 
allowed wide discretion to subject provinces in 
the management of their own religious affairs)." 4 

13. Persuadeth men to worship God con- 
trary to the law. " What law ? Roman or 
Jewish ? In a certain sense the expression might 
include both, for as a religio licita the Jewish law 
was under the protection of the Roman law, and 
Josephus 5 tells us how leave had been granted to 
the Jews to worship according to their own law. 



1 Lange. 

Bamsay, St. Paul, 258. 



Epistles, 104. 



Rendall. 

B Antiquities, 14 : 10, 2. 
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18 : 14-18. 



14 mlt when Paul was now about to open MS mouth, GaTll-o said unto the Jews, 
If indeed it were a matter of wrong or O f wicked z 'vuuJnyf ' $j Jews, reason would 
that I should bear with you : 

15 But "if the af-eVu'elionl about words and names and of b your OW n law, look 



for T will be no 

selves; -I am not minded to be a 



such matters. 
these matters. 



16 And he drave them from the judgment seat. 

17 A ndthey all "faidToK* Sos'the-iies, the clliet ruler of the synagogue, and 
beat Sim before the judgment seat. And GaTli-o cared for none of these 
things. 

18 And Paul, 12M" tarried af&is yet a goo m^y 1 da^, d then took his leave of c the 
brethren, and sailed thence ^o? Syr'i-S, and with him d Pris-Qil'la and A'qui-lS, ; 
e having shorn ill head in^geS'chre 3 -^; e for he had a vow. 

Cp. ch. 13. 10. a ch. 23. 29 & 25. 19. Cp. 1 Tim. 6. 4 & 2 Tim. 2. 14. b ver. 13. c See John 21. 23. 
d ver. 2. e Cp. ch. 21. 23, 24 & Num. 6. 2, 18. / Rom. 1C. 1. 



But Paul's teaching was to these Jews the intro- 
duction of something illegal, contrary to the re- 
ligion which they were allowed to practice, and 
so they sought to bring his teaching under the 
cognizance of the proconsul. They may therefore 
have designedly used a phrase Avhich had a double 
meaning." 1 

14. When Paul was now about to open his 
mouth, to defend himself against the charge, 
Gallic said. Without waiting for any discussion, 
the governor took the charge out of court, de- 
claring that they had no case. He drew a clearly 
defined line between illegality against the state, 
and what was illegal under the Jewish law. 

15. I will be no judge of such matters. After 
the admission of Gentile converts and the seces- 
sion of the Christian congregation from the syna- 
gogue, the Jewish claim of authority was clearly 
inadmissible. " The Jewish rulers had neither 
moral nor legal right ; and Gallio's decision was 
true to the Roman principles of universal tolera- 
tion, wherever religion was not made a pretext 
for sedition, disorder, or debauchery." 2 

The decision was important because it showed 
that freedom of religious speech was granted over 
the empire, so far as the Roman authorities were 
concerned. The door was open for Paul to make 
his way throughout the civilized world, and 
especially in the centres of civilization. The long 
stay in Corinth was an epoch in Paul's life, and 
this decision may have made more clear to Paul 
the feasibility of carrying the gospel to Rome it- 
self, the hope of which his experience in Athens 
may have dimmed. 

16. And he drave them, airfaaa-ev, implying 
that some force was used ; probably his lictors, 
who would be commanded to clear the court. 

17. Then all the Greeks, who were hostile 'to 



the Jews, found it safe to vent some of their in- 
dignant feelings against Sosthenes, the chief 
ruler of the synagogue, who probably took the 
place of Crispus (ver. 8), and who had been 
prominent in the assault against Paul. And beat 
him, eTUTproj/, struck, cuffed, and roughly treated, 
not scourged. The Greeks may have had some 
experience of the difference between the Chris- 
tians and the non-Christian Jews. A Sosthenes 
is mentioned as a Christian in 1 Cor. 1:1. But 
we need not suppose he was the same man as this 
ruler of the synagogue, for the name was common ; 
or he may have become a Christian at a later 
date, as Paul did after persecuting the disciples of 
Jesus. 

And Gallic cared for none of those things. 
"Neither for the questions raised nor for those 
who raised them. How little Jewish life was re- 
garded by the Romans is shown in many places 
in their literature. 3 Tiberius banished four 
thousand of them to Sardinia, saying that if the 
unhealthy climate killed them off ' it would be a 
cheap loss.' " 4 

18. Paul after this tarried there yet a good 
while, many days. The assault of the Jews did 
not hinder his work. 

Sailed thence into Syria, to the port of 
Csesarea (ver. 22). 

Having shorn his head in Cenchrea, the port 
of Corinth on the southeast, about nine miles 
from the city. 

Commentators are divided as to whether it 
was Paul or Aquila who had the vow. Amongst 
recent writers, Wendt, Zoekler, Blass, Jiingst, 
Matthias, favor the view that Aquila is the 
subject, whilst Weiss, Felton, Ramsay, Know- 
ling, Hackett, Hort, Kendall, Page, Knabcn- 
bauer, Luckock, take the opposite view. It 



1 Knowling. 
i Kendall. 



See Farrar, SI. Paul, vol. i. Excursus 14. 
Cambridge Bible ; Tacitus, Annals, 2 : S5. 
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19 And they came to Jgph'e-sus, and he left them there: but A he himself en- 
tered into the synagogue, and reasoned with the Jews. 

on When 4-l-icnr desired him n tarry I.^T.O.Q,, -H-mo witl1 tlleln < ha nrmpnfprl nnf 
*V And wlien tliej asked him tO abide a lOngCl time, 116 Consented DOU , 

01 T>,-,4- bade them farewell, saying. I must by all means keep this feast that coaietli in Jerusalem : but T 
zl Jb>Ut taking his leave of them, and saying, J- 

return again unto you, ' if God wiU; An & h set 8 sau d from fiph'e-sus. 



g ch. 19. 1 & 20. 16, 17. 1 Cor. 15. 32 & 16. 8. Eph. 1. 1. 1 Tim. 1. 3. 2 Tim. 1. 18. Rev. 2. 1, al. h ver. 4. 
i 1 Cor. 4. 19 & 16. 7. Heb. 6. 3. James 4. 15. Cp. Rom. 15. 32 & 1 Cor. 16. 12 (rag.) & 1 Pet. 3. 17. 



would seem most probable that the sentence 
about Aquila is parenthetic, and the vow be- 
longs to Paul as the chief subject. The shaving 
of the hair indicates the nature of Paul's vow, as 
a vow of separation like that of the Nazirite pre- 
scribed in Num. 6, in a later modified form. 
The man under the Nazirite vow was to drink 
no wine or strong drink, and to let no razor pass 
over his head or face. The hair was shorn at the 
beginning and end of the period, so as to present 
that grown in the interval. At the end of the 
time during which the vow lasted, his hair was 
shaven at the door of the tabernacle (the temple), 
and burnt in the fire of the altar as an offering. 
The vow therefore could only be consummated at 
Jerusalem. The preceding period of separation 
was of indefinite duration and was not necessarily 
spent at Jerusalem, though it often was so : 
Josephus mentions thirty days as a common 
period of separation. 1 As the conditions of the 
vow forbade intercourse for a time with Gentile 
Christians, Paul deferred its commencement till 
he had left Corinth and was about to embark. 

" That the Jews took upon themselves a modi- 
fied form of the Nazirite vow, when they were 
afflicted with disease or other distress, is proved 
from Josephus. 1 Possibly, therefore, the vow 
followed upon St. Paul's deliverance from an 
attack of sickness ; and the warm praise bestowed 
upon Phoebe, the deaconess of the church at Cen- 
chrea (Rom. 16 : 1), for her personal aid to him- 
self may be taken as some confirmation of this. 
But if we thus place St. Paul's vow here under 
the category of the vows mentioned by Josephus, 
the journey to Jerusalem must be immediately 
connected with it, as the description given by the 
Jewish historian plainly shows that the vows in 
question were modified forms of the regular 
Nazirite vow. It is a very reasonable conjecture 
that the vow may be connected with St. Paul's 
danger at Corinth, and with his safe deliverance 
from it." 2 

Another reason for taking this particular vow 
is suggested by Kendall. Paul wished to show 
that although he had broken Avitli the synagogue 



at Corinth, yet he was a true Jew and a faithful 
disciple of Moses, by paying homage to the law 
and submitting to its rules. " For next after the 
freedom of the Gentile churches the crying need 
of the church at this time was unity between its 
two sections. He was even now foremost in the 
struggle for Christian freedom ; but the greater 
his success, the more solicitous did he become to 
maintain intact the brotherhood between the un- 
circumcision and the circumcision." 3 

THE RETURN TO ANTIOCH OF SYRIA, 

vers. 19-22. 

19. Came to Ephesus, a voyage of two or three 
days according to the wind. Cicero relates that he 
and his brother were two weeks on the voyage 
from Ephesus to Athens. 4 And left them there, 
Aquila and Priscilla, who probably went there 
for reasons connected with their business. For 
" Ephesus was celebrated for its manufacture of 
tents, so much so that the luxurious Alcibiades, 
the Athenian general, thought his furniture not 
complete unless he had a tent from Ephesus." 5 

But he himself entered into the synagogue. 
This implies that the vessel was detained over the 
sabbath. 

20. They desired him to tarry. He could not 
at this time, but later he spent a longer time there 
than in any other city. 

21. I must by all means keep this feast. 
This clause is omitted in many manuscripts, 
"but critics are nearly equally divided in their 
opinions." 

"If we accept the longer reading of ver. 21 
(which appears in the Bezan Text and elsewhere) 
it is certain that Paul was Irarrying to Jerusalem 
for the coming feast, which may be confidently 
understood as the Passover. But even witli the 
shorter reading of the great manuscripts it Avould 
be highly probable that the reason why he post- 
poned accepting the invitation to t work in Ephesus 
and hurried on to Cuesarea could lie only in his 
desire to be present at Jerusalem on some great 
occasion." He had been absent for some time 
from the home church at Antiocli, and he would 



1 Josephus, Jewish Wars, 2 : 15, 1. 

2 Knowling. 
a Kendall. 

* Epistle to A (Metis, G : 8, 9 ; 3 : 9. 



B Lewin. 

Ramsay, St. Paul, 263. Hackett, Alford, and others 
think the feast was Pentecost ; Lewin, that it was Taber- 
nacles. 
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18 : 22-24. 



22 And when he had landed at Csss-a-re'a, 8S?SS up and saluted the church, 
and went down to Xn'ti-bch. 

23 And aft a d -spent some time there, he departed, and *went Sg" the 

aU the disciples. 
man, 



c region y of Ga-la'tiS and Phryg'I-a in order, ' 
24 &* a certain Jew named ' A-pollos, 



in the scriptures, came to Eph'e-sus. 
Epliesus ; and lie was n mighty in the scriptures. 



j ch. 11. 2 & 21. 15. k ch. 16. 6. I See ch. 14. 22. 
3. 13. n Cp. Ezra 7. 6. 



m ch. 19. 1. 1 Cor. 1. 12 & 3. 6, 6 & 4. 6 & 16. 12. Tit. 



report and consult with them before he extended 
his missionary labors longer. 
I will return, as he did, not long after. 

22. Had landed, Karf\f)kv, came down, from 
the high seas to the coast. 

And gone up, cu/ajS&s, it was always up to Jeru- 
salem, and this was u the usual expression for a 
journey to the capital." 

And saluted, aavaffn^vos, from o, intensive, 
and ffirda), to draw (cognate with the English 
spasm) ; hence, to draw to one's self, to greet, to 
salute, to pay respects to as to a distinguished 
person. 

The church at Jerusalem. Here he would re- 
main long enough to complete his TOW, the apos- 
tle to the Gentiles in loving accord with the 
mother church of all. 

Went down. It is always down from Jerusa- 
lem, as it is from London. 

To Antioch. The home church, where he was 
always welcome. This was his last visit there, 
so far as we know. 

THE THIKD MISSIONARY JOUENEY BEGUN, 
vers. 23-28. A. D. 53-57. 

23. And after lie had spent some time there. 
" The phrase implies that he made only a brief 
stay." It was probably at this time that Paul 
wrote the Epistle to the Galatians. Ramsay 
argues that Timothy, after remaining with Paul 
at Corinth, sailed with him to Ephesus, and from 
there went to pay a visit to his friends at Lystra 
and vicinity ; and learning the deplorable state of 
affairs in the Galatian churches, brought the re- 
port to Paul at Antioch, which drew forth an 
epistle to correct the errors of those churches. 1 

Went over all the country of Galatia and 
Phrygia. Ramsay thinks Paul reached Derbe 
in July and spent about two months in strength- 
ening all the disciples in Lystra, Iconium, and 
Antioch, the chief cities of South Galatia, and 
the regions around them. Strengthening, tirur- 
rtipifav, establishing more (eirl) Jirmly, rendering 
more firm and strong, as one would a building 
whose foundations were settling, or a person 
whose health was failing. The directions in 



which they needed strengthening are indicated in 
Gal. 3: 1; 4: 9, 10; 5: 1,13,15; 6: 7, .8. The 
disciples were strengthened in their Christian 
faith and life (1) by more thorough instruction, 
(2) by the courage which came from the wonder- 
ful progress of the gospel, (3) .by the presence 
and example of such a noble and self-denying 
worker as Paul, (4) by training in methods of 
work learned by Paul in his long experience since 
he last saw them, (5) by Paul's own experience of 
the gospel and its sustaining power, (6) by being 
led back into the true life and doctrine, where- 
ever they may have departed from it. Every 
church should use all means possible in training 
and confirming its young converts. They should 
be trained in all the work and worship of the 
church. They should be taught to speak and 
pray. They should be instructed in the Word of 
God, and in the best ways of studying it. They 
should be interested in the home and foreign mis- 
sionary work. They should be trained in giving, 
in helping the poor, in inviting others to church 
and Sabbath-school, and in every good word and 
work. We learn to work by working. 

24. While Paul is in Antioch and Galatia, the 
historian turns to the preparation at Ephesus for 
Paul's long work in that city, through Aquila, 
Priscilla, and Apollos. 

A certain Jew named Apollos. Nothing more 
is known of him beyond what is recorded here ; 
though some think he was the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Born at Alexandria, a celebrated town of 
Egypt, 12 miles from the Nile, built by Alexan- 
der the Great, B. 0. 332, and named after him. 
After the decline of intellectual culture in Greece, 
Alexandria became the home and centre of science 
and literature in the ancient world for four centu- 
ries. Great attention was paid to the study of 
languages ; correctness, purity, and elegance of 
expression were specially cultivated. To its 
grammarians it is mainly due that we now possess 
the masterpieces of Greek literature at all. Its 
immense museum, was somewhat like a modern 
university, and within its walls learned scholars 
both lived and taught. Here and in the Sera- 



St. Paul, 190, 263, 264. 
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25 This man mSbUn "instructed in p the way of the Lord; and 2 being fervent 
hi the spirit, he spake and taught S2M/ the things conSSiSfigjMUB, knowing only 
r the baptism of John 1 : 

26 And he began to speak boldly in the synagogue; l&T 1 when d Ms-cli'fa and 
A'qufYahearWm 1 !' they took him unto&SS; and expounded unto him the 8 way of 

Pnrl mrypp Perfectly. 
IjrOu more carefully; 

27 And when he was 1n?nd s e e d to pass over into ' A-cha/iS, " the brethren encouraged 
him, andv r w?ote to the disciples to receive him : InS 1 when he was come, ne w helped 
them much which had * believed through grace : 



o Luke 1. 4 (& mg. for mg.) P See ch. 9. 2. q Rom. 12. 11. r ch. 19. 3. Luke 7. 29. 
22. 16. Cp. ver. 25. / Cp. ch. 19. 1. u ver. 18. v Cp. 2 Cor. 3. 1. Wi Cor. 3. 6. 
& 15. 11 & Eph. 2. 8. 



d ver. 2. s Matt. 
x Cp. ch. 11. 21, 23 



peum was gathered a library of 500,000 to 600,- 
000 volumes. Books in foreign languages were 
brought to Alexandria and translated for the 
purpose of being placed in the library, and the 
Septuagint version of the Old Testament is said 
to have been made in this way. 1 

The population in its flourishing period amount- 
ed to about 800,000 souls. The chief subjects of 
study were grammar, rhetoric, mathematics, as- 
tronomy, medicine, geography. 2 These state- 
ments enable us to understand the influences un- 
der which Apollos was trained. 

An eloquent man, \6yios, " As \6yos means 
either reason or speech, so this derivative may sig- 
nify either one who has thought much and has 
much to say, or one who can say it well ; " either 

(1) an eloquent person, an epithet of Hermes or 
Mercury, as the god of speech and eloquence ; or 

(2) a learned person generally. " There seems 
hardly sufficient reason for changing the render- 
ing of the A. V. (Rev., learned), especially as the 
scripture-learning of Apollos is specified in the 
words mighty in the scriptures, and his superior 
eloquence appears to have been the reason why 
some of the Corinthians preferred him to Paul. 
See 1 Cor. 1: 12; 2: 4; 2 Cor. 10: 10." The 
word is " applied to those who wrote history with 
fulness and insight." 4 

Mighty in the scriptures, in the Old Testament. 
He knew them thoroughly, he had insight into 
their meaning, and could expound them with 
power. 

25. This man was instructed, Kartjx'n^os, 
poured down upon, i. e., instructed orally, by hear- 
say, by verbal reports ; though Blass maintains 
that this meaning is not always strictly kept. 
In the way of the Lord, Jesus. He knew the 
prophecies and symbols of the Old Testament 
concerning the Messiah, and he knew enough 



about the life and teachings of Jesus to under- 
stand that the prophecies and symbols were ful- 
filled in him, and that therefore he was the Mes- 
siah. 

On the other hand, Blass thinks that Apollos 
had had access to one of the earlier written Gos- 
pels (of which Luke says there were many, Luke 
1: 1), presumably the Gospel of Mark "in its 
mutilated form " ending with 16: 8, which tells 
us nothing of Christian baptism. 5 

Being fervent in the spirit, eW, boiling, as 
our word " fervent " is from the Latin ferveo, to 
boil, to ferment. Taught diligently, d/cpijSwj, from 
&Kpos, at the point, hence, accurately to the last 
point, carefully. Knowing only the baptism of 
John, the baptism of repentance, the baptism 
that pointed to Jesus (19 : 4), without the know- 
ledge of the fulness and freedom and inspiration 
of his personal, intimate love. His emphasis was 
more on repentance than on faith. He knew about 
the earthly life of Jesus, but did not know him 
as his risen and ascended Lord, nor the power and 
knowledge which had come with the baptism of 
the Spirit on Pentecost, and the teaching of the 
Spirit through the church during the past quarter 
of a century. 

26. When Aquila and Priscilla had heard, 
they understood his needs, and expounded unto 
him the way of God more perfectly, aitpiftea-Te- 
pov, the comparative of d/cpij8ws, in ver. 25. We 
see the providence of God in leading these Chris- 
tian helpers of Paul to Ephesus. 

27. He was disposed to pass into Achaia, 
i. e., the province equivalent to modern Greece, 
of which Corinth was the capital. It was to 
Corinth that he intended to go. Comp. Acts 
19 : 1 ; 1 Cor. 1 : 12 ; 3 : 4. Doubtless he had 
heard from Priscilla and Aquila, who were at 
Corinth with Paul, about the founding of the 



1 From Harper's Classical Dictionary. 

2 Hastings' Sib. Die. See Edersheim, History of the 
Jewish People, pp. G7, 186, 405, 409. Schiirer's Jewish 
People, Div. 2, vol. ii. p. 226. 



a M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
* Herodotus, 1 : 1 ; 2 : 3, 77. 

r ' See Wright's article on Apollos in the Expository 
Times, Oct., 1897 ; aud Blass' Philology of the Gospels, 31, 
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28 For he ^ffifycoKd the Jews, and that publicly, shewing by the scrip- 
tures v that Jesus was the Christ. 

y See ver. 5. 



church there, the need of help, and the hopeful- 
ness of the field. The brethren wrote exhort- 
ing. They gave him letters of recommendation. 
A Christian travelling with such a letter from 
any church was certain to find a welcome in any 
other. They guaranteed at once his soundness in 
the faith and his personal character, and served 
to give a reality to the belief in the " communion 
of saints," as the necessary sequel to the recogni- 
tion of a catholic or universal church. 1 Others 
with the R. V., read " encouraged him" to go 
there as a good field for such a man, and wrote 
to the disciples to receive him. Aquila and 
Priscilla were well acquainted with Corinth, the 
disposition of the people, and the needs of the 
church. Here was just the man for the occasion. 
Helped, ffvvepd\ero, to bring or throw together, to 
contribute (contribuere), to bring or grant together 
with others. He brought whatever of knowledge 



or experience or talent he had, together with theirs, 
added it to theirs, and thus helped them. Helped 
them much which had believed through grace. 
The two last words admit, in the Greek as in the 
English, of being taken either with " helped " or 
" believed." The former construction seems pre- 
ferable. It was through the grace of God, co- 
operating with the gift of wisdom, that Apollos 
was able to lead men to a higher stage of thought. 2 
It is not meant that he confirmed them in their 
faith as Christians, but that he cooperated with 
them in their promulgation and defence of the 
truth. The next verse explains the remark. 8 
Both meanings are true. 

28. He mightily convinced the Jews, SiaKarri- 
\eyxero, he confuted, Sid, thoroughly, itard, against, 
the arguments the Jews presented. "The two 
prepositions lay stress on the thoroughness with 
which he argued out the whole question." 4 



Schaff. So Alford, Wendt, Hackett, etc. 



2 Plumptre. 



Hackett. 



Kendall. 
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THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY (continued). 



PAUL'S LABORS 

AT 

EPHESUS 

NEARLY THREE YEARS. 
A. D. 53-56. 



Ephesian disciples receive the baptism of the Holy Spirit, vers. 1-7. 

Paul's work among the Jews, vers. 8, 9. 

Two years preaching at the school of Tyrannus, vers. 9-12. 

The demoniac, and the seven sons of Sceva, vers. 13-17. 

Burning the books of magic, vers. 18-20. 

Timothy and Erastus sent in advance to Macedonia, vers. 21, 22. 

Shrines of Diana, vers. 23, 24. 

The mob and uproar, vers. 25-41. 

Two epistles to the Corinthians. 

Epistle to the Romans. 



1 AND it came to pass, that, while z A-pSl'lSs was at Corinth, Paul having 
passed "through the upper country came to fiph'e'-sus; and ISuSf certain 
disciples': 

2 See cli. 18. 24. a Cp. ch. 18. 23. 



EPHESIAN DISCIPLES RECEIVE THE BAP- 
TISM OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, vers. 1-7. 
1. In the last chapter we left Paul among 
the Galatian churches, while Apollos was at 
Corinth. Paul continued his journey Avestward, 
having passed through the upper coasts, rather 



districts, or country lying up from the sea, avu- 
replica, as " the expedition of Cyrus from the sea- 
coast toward Central Asia was called Anabasis, 
a going up." 1 " The land route through the in- 
terior of Asia Minor is specified by way of dis- 
tinction from the sea route which he had before 



1 M. R. Vincent. 
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2 Amfhe said unto them, 6 
they M unto him, 



ye the Holy Ghost $!Sg ye believed ? And 

not so much as '1SE? whether ""^^ Holy Ghost 



was given. 



Cp. ch. 11. 16, 17. c Cp. ch. 8. 16 & John 7. 39. 



pursued on his way from. Ephesus to Jerusa- 
lem." 1 Came to Ephesus, where he spent two 
years or more, and made it the centre of wide- 
spread missionary work. 

Ephesus was not only the capital of the pro- 
vince, but was the city of the greatest importance 
in all Asia Minor, and the principal emporium of 



trade in the East. It was called one of the eyes 
of Asia, Smyrna, forty miles to the north, being 
the other. The city stood on the south of a plain 
about five miles long from east to west, and three 
miles broad, washed on the west by the Icarian 
Sea, an arm of the ./Egean. 
The Colosseum, or Amphitheatre, was the 




ANCIENT EPHESUS. 
Amphitheatre in the foreground. 



largest ever built by Greeks, and the temple of 
Diana was its crowning glory, and one of the 
seven wonders of the world. See below on vers. 
24 and 29. 

" Ephesus held no contemptible position in let- 
ters, and in sculpture it rivalled, and in painting 
excelled, the parent city (Athens). Apelles and 
Parrhasins, the two matchless masters of the 
pencil, were both of them natives of Ephesus. 
The inhabitants of Ephesus were of course 
Greek." 2 The deputy of the whole province 
resided here. They were under the Roman 
government, but Ephesus was a " free city," 



governed by its own magistrates and popular 
assembly. 

" In Christian story it was famous not only 
for the long residence of Paul and Timothy, but 
subsequently it was known as the abode of the 
Virgin Mary, and the home of the old age of the 
apostle John. The graves of Mary and of John 
were here." 3 This church was one of the most 
influential churches of the early days. "In the 
next century, Asia Minor was the stronghold of 
Christianity ; the heathen temples were deserted, 
the animals of sacrifice remained unsold, and it 
seemed that all the people were turned Christian. 



Kendall. 



2 Lewin. See his St. Paul, ch. 13, for a full description. 



3 Schaff. 
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what then were ye baptized ? And they said, 



3 And he said, unto S 
e John's baptism. 

4 Pnd n pauiSid!' c John verlly baptized with the baptism of repentance, saying unto 
the people, ''that they should believe on him which should come after him, 
that is, on Christ Jesus. 

5 AncuvSen they heard this! a they were baptized into the name of the Lord 
Jesus. 

6 And A when Paul had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost came on 
them ; and i they spake with tongues, and s prophesied. 



d See eh. 8. 16. e ch. 18. 25. Op. Heb. 6. 2. See cli. 13. 24, 25. /John 1.7. 
cb. 8. 17. i ch. 10. 46. See Mark 16. 17. j See ch. 13. 1. 



g See ch. 8. 12, 16. h See 



That such progress was possible was due to the 
labors of Paul and his companions, with Ephesus 
for their headquarters." 1 

And finding certain disciples. Christians, 
though ignorant of the higher truths of Chris- 
tianity. For "disciples" here and "believed" 
of Ter. 2 are used only of Christians. 2 These 
men were not mere disciples of John the Baptist, 
or baptized by John, but they were in the same 
position as Apollos, ignorant of all that had been 
done since the resurrection. How they came to 
be disciples, and yet knew so little of Christianity, 
is difficult to answer ; but probably in the same 
way as Apollos, in the last chapter. There had 
been some brief teachings of Christianity, Paul 
had been there a day or two, Apollos, Priscilla, 
and Aquila were there ; but if these disciples had 
learned of Christ directly from them, they would 
have advanced further than they had. Either 
they had come to Ephesus from some remote 
country after Apollos left, or they had heard of 
Christianity only by rumor, and had not come in 
contact with the few obscure disciples in the 
great city. 

" They were a small and distinct community 
about twelve in number, still preparing, after the 
manner of the Baptist, for the coming of the 
Lord. Something there was which drew the at- 
tention of the apostle immediately on his arrival. 
They lacked, apparently, some of the tokens of 
the higher life that pervaded the nascent church ; 
they were devout, rigorous, austere, but were 
wanting in the joy, the radiancy, the enthusiasm 
which were conspicuous in others." 8 

PAUL FINDING THE DISCIPLES. "All the 
Christianity of the place gravitated toward Paul. 
Like draws to like. The apostle in Ephesus was 
like a magnetic bar thrust into a great heap of 
rubbish : forthwith all the filings of real steel that 
existed in the miscellaneous mass were found ad- 
hering to its sides. The attraction and cohesion 



of kindred spirits is a beautiful and beneficent 
law of the new kingdom." * 

2. Have ye received ? The aorist tense re- 
quires the R. V. translation, " Did ye receive the 
Holy Ghost when (at the time) ye believed ? " 
Paul then of course explained what he meant by 
receiving the Holy Spirit, and they replied We 
have not, etc. The aorist requires the B t V. 
translation, "We did not so much as hear 
whether the Holy Spirit was given." It cannot 
mean that they had never heard of the Holy 
Spirit or known of his existence, for Ithe Old 
Testament has many references to his work, and 
the Baptist pointed to the baptism of the Spirit 
to be conferred by the Messiah. What they had 
not heard was that the promised outpouring of 
the Spirit by the Messiah (Joel) had been be- 
stowed, and the gifts and powers of the Spirit, 
both visible and spiritual, manifested at Pente- 
cost and in the subsequent experience of the 
church. 

3. Unto John's baptism, that is, unto " the 
profession and purpose John used in baptizing." 
See on 18: 25. 

4. John verily, as they well knew, baptized 
with the baptism of repentance. It was a con- 
fession of repentance, of their hope of a Messiah, 
of their determination to lead a new life, but 
without the aid of a present Christ and the special 
gifts of the Spirit. 

That is, on Christ Jesus. They knew that John 
said that the Messiah was about to come ; and 
Paul made clear to them that Jesus was the 
promised Messiah. 

5. They were baptized in, better "into," the 
name of the Lord Jesus. "Into" expresses 
the close union with Jesus and the Father and the 
Holy Spirit, into which men are brought by the 
covenant of baptism. 

6. Paul had laid his hands upon them, the 
symbol of spiritual gifts bestowed through the one 



Prof. Oliver Tbatcber. 
So Blass, etc. 



3 Plumptre, St. Paul in Asia Minor. 
* William Arnot. 
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*t A -K. A a11 tne men were about twelve. 
/ .11111 they were In all about twelve men. 

8 And he & into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the space of three 
months, leasS and persuading as to the things l concerning the kingdom of 
God. 

9 But m when IS were hardened and ^ffidie nt, b 8peffi evil of SwYy before 
the multitude, he departed from them, and separated the disciples, 

daily in the school of one Ty-ran'mls. 



k See ch. 13. 5. 
oh. 9. 2. 



I ch. 1. 3 & 28. 23. m Op. ch. 13. 45, 46 & 1 Cor. 16. 9. n See ch. 14. 2. o ver. 23. See 



who laid his hands on another. God sent the gift 
through Paul. 1 

The Holy Ghost came on them. They received 
the spiritual transforming power, the new inspira- 
tion of love, and joy, and peace, such as they had 
never felt before. 

Then came the outward signs as proof to them- 
selves and to others of the reality of the inward 
grace ; as on the day of Pentecost. (See on 
2 : 1-12.) 

They spake with tongues and prophesied, 
the imperfect tense denoting continued action. 
Prophesied, as usual, means speaking under the 
inspiration of God. 

7. And all the men, etc. " The expression in 
the original is somewhat unusual, and may be 
designed to prevent the notion that the Ephesian 
believers were, as a rule, in this condition of 
ignorance." 2 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. We learn from 
this account, and from Paul's Epistles to the 
Corinthians, probably written at Ephesus, that 
the Pentecostal gifts continued in the church. 

2. There is a vastly higher and nobler life than 
merely hating sin, and leaving off evil practices. 

" >T is life whereof our nerves are scant ; 
Oh, Life, not Death, for which we pant ; 
More life, and fuller, that we want." 

3. The two ways of living represented by the 
baptism of John and the baptism of the Holy Spirit 
may be illustrated (1) by a boat rowed with great 
toil against wind and tide, compared with the 
same boat sweeping over the waves, with sails 
filled with a f aToring wind ; (2) by the efforts to 
remove the snow and ice of winter by shovels and 
dynamite, and their removal by the warm breath 
of spring ; (3) by our experience with house plants 
in an unfavorable exposure. By constant care, by 
destroying the insects, by picking off the dead 
leaves, something can be done ; but what gives 
them good health and bloom is fresh air and 
plenty of sunshine, pouring into them new life. 

4. There are those whose experience "recalls 



the story of the missing child Jesus, and how it 
is said that ' they supposing him to be in the com- 
pany, went forward a day's journey.' They 
journey on for years, saying prayers, reciting 
creeds, giving alms, doing duties, imagining all 
the time that because of these things Christ is 
with them. Happy for these if some weary day 
the blessed Paraclete, the invisible Christ, shall 
say to them, ' Have I been so long time with you 
and yet hast thou not known me?'" 8 

PAUL'S WORK AMONG THE JEWS ; IN THE 
SYNAGOGUE, vers. 8, 9. 

8. And he went into the synagogue. This 
statement does not imply that Paul did not go 
into the synagogue till after his interview with 
the twelve disciples just mentioned. That was 
told first because of its close connection with the 
story of Apollos. Now we enter upon Paul's 
regular work with the Jews. 

And spake boldly. It required no little cour- 
age to enter upon a course with the Jews, which 
had so often made them his bitter enemies and 
brought trouble and persecution upon him. Such 
occasions come to every preacher, when he must 
take his life, his comfort, his reputation in his 
hand, and speak boldly. 

Disputing, SiaMydftevos, reasoning, arguing, 
conversing, and persuading, irelOuv, inducing 
to do something by persuasion. The two words 
" may mean discoursing, and thus persuading, or 
it may refer to two kinds of preaching, dis- 
coursing and urging, the former doctrinal, and 
the latter practical and hortatory." 2 The king- 
dom of God. That kingdom of God which all 
the Jews throughout the world were expecting, 
and which had now begun. 

9. But when divers, some, were hardened, 
e<rit\Tip4i>ovTo, from ffK\np6s, an epithet given to 
ground that is at once dry and hard ; hence, made 
hard, stubborn, obstinate, upon which no argument 
or appeal can make an impression ; like hardened 
soil in which no seed of truth can take root. To 
be hardened is to become less sensitive to moral 



V See " Laying on of Hands " in Hastings' Bib. Die. 
a Prof. M. B. Riddle. 
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10 And this continued tor the space of p two years ; so that 8 all they 
which dwelt in Asia heard the word of the Lord, Jesu8 ' both Jews -and 
Greeks. 

11 And r God wrought special miracles by the hands of Paul: 

p Cp. ver. 8 & oh. 20. 31. q Cp. 2 Tim. 1. 15. r Cp. ch. 5. 15. See ch. 5. 12. 



influences, to all that can move or persuade to a 
better life. The soul becomes dead to every im- 
pression from without, the reproofs of conscience 
are less clearly heard, the invitations and the 
warnings of God are to the soul but as sunshine 
and wind upon a rock. Compare the hardening 
of Pharaoh's heart. 

And believed not, yirelOow, the exact opposite 
of irelQuv, above ; they would not be persuaded, 
they refused belief and obedience. This was at 
once the result of their hardening 1 their hearts, 
and the explanation of the process of hardening, 
by resisting good influences, by disobeying known 
duty, by trampling on their convictions, by refus- 
ing to believe what was true. Simple neglect of 
known duty will always harden the heart. 

But spake evil of that way. The common 
and natural result of hardening the heart. If 
men will not change their lives, they will try to 
oppose the teaching that commands them to 
change. They try to make it out as bad, so that 
it may not reprove them, or disturb their con- 
sciences. They will not see what is good in it ; 
and they will do all they can to make others think 
it to be evil, so as to be kept in countenance by 
numbers. 

That way, " the Way," with a capital, for this 
became one of the names by which the Christian 
religion was designated. It was a Way of wor- 
ship, a Way of salvation, a Way of true living, 
a Way to heaven ; distinct from that of the Jews 
and of the heathen (John 14: 6). 

He departed from them. He no longer took 
part in the synagogue services, or made the syna- 
gogue the meeting place of the disciples. He 
transferred his headquarters. Separated the dis- 
ciples, from the unbelieving Jews, and took them 
to another place of meeting. 

Disputing, discoursing, arguing, daily and not 
inerely on the Sabbath, in the school of one 
Tyrannus. Nothing is known positively about 
this man. This school " was probably a lecture- 
room, which, as the private property of the owner, 
was lent or let to the Apostle." 1 It is possible 
that the expression was the standing name of the 
hall, so called from its original owner. 2 Ramsay 
suggests that it was the lecture-room used by the 
professors of rhetoric and philosophy a part of the 
day, and Paul at other hours. " According to 
the Bezan Text, Paul taught after the usual work 



of the lecture-room was concluded, i. e., ' after 
business hours.' Doubtless he began to work 
(Acts 20 : 34 ; 1 Cor. 4 : 12) before sunrise, and 
continued at his trade till closing time, an hour 
before noon. His hours of work are defined by 
himself (1 Thess. 2:9): 'Ye remember our labor 
and toil, working day and night ' . . . His rule 
at Thessalonica may be extended to Ephesus. 
Public life in the Ionian cities ended regularly at 
the fifth hour. . . . Thus Paul himself would be 
free, and the lecture-room would be disengaged 
after the fifth hour (eleven o'clock); and the 
time which Avas devoted generally to home-life 
and rest was applied. by him to mission work." 8 

10. Continued . . . two years, in addition to 
the three months in the synagogue. All they 
which dwelt in Asia, the Roman province of 
Asia, of which Ephesus- was the capital. This 
was the richest, and in many ways the leading 
province of the East. 

Heard the word. "Paul had with him a 
number of helpers, as Timothy, Erastus, Titus, 
etc." " Churches arose in three cities of the 
Lycus Valley, Laodicea, Colossai, and Hiera- 
polis, though Paul himself did not go there. All 
the seven churches of Asia, mentioned in the Reve- 
lation, were probably founded during this period, 
for all these cities were within easy reach of 
Ephesus, and all were great centres of trade." 4 

11. And God wrought special miracles, ov 
rag rvxotffas, not those which came by chance, not 
ordinary, uncommon, extraordinary, with which 
the deeds of the Jewish exorcists could not be 
compared, by the hands of, the instrumentality 
of, Paul. In Ephesus, the centre of magic and 
witchcraft, special power was given Paul to work 
miracles that conquered them in their own strong- 
hold. He actually did what the sorcerers only 
pretended to do. The Ephesians were so bound 
up in belief in magic that it seemed necessary 
to show that the gospel was mightier than these 
other powers, which came from Satan, the father 
of deceit. 

So the healing power of the gospel in modern 
days is exactly adapted to overcome the peculiar 
opposition of modern days. It brings a higher 
philanthropy, develops a truer science, does purer, 
greater, nobler, and more numerous deeds of help 
for men than all the opponents of Christianity 
can do. (1) The gospel multiplies friends, and 



Plumptre. 



2 Overbeck. 



3 St. Parti, 270, 271. 



Ramsay, 274. 
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3 See Mark 16. 17. t Cp. Matt. ,12. 27 & Luke 11. 19. u See Mark 9. 38. 



~t ct So 4* 4-Vk 4- from his body Trm-nfi brought unto the sick Vi o n rl I/"OT*/^ n i OTQ f\T* f\ T^T*OTI Q 
llj Insomuch uHctu unto the sick AVoltJ carried away from his body iicUiu.tt.CJuJJ.icio ux ajjiuiiO) 

and the diseases departed from them, and the evil spirits went out. of them ' 

13 'il'uT certain a iso of the "SrouSg Jews, 'exorcists, "took upon them to A over 
them which had the evil spirits the name of the Lord Jesus, saying, T adjure 
you by Jesus whom' Paul preacheth. 

14 And there were seven sons of SSI Sge'va, a Jew, a l d chief of Sf 818 ' which 
did this. 

r Op. ch. 5. 15. See ch. 5. 12. 

v Matt. 26. 63. Mark 6. 7. 

sympathy, and aid for the sick. (2) It inspires 
the spirit which builds hospitals and asylums, and 
every possible means for relieving distress, espe- 
cially of the poor and friendless. (3) It cultivates, 
encourages, and makes possible the science which 
is discovering the nature of disease, and the true 
remedies, skill in nursing and surgery, and the 
triumphs of modern medical investigation. (4) 
The gospel conquers disease by giving victory to 
the soul. God makes all things work together 
for good to those that love him. He manifests 
his own especial presence. He gives larger and 
sweeter spiritual life. He gives new experiences 
and revelations of his goodness. God may some- 
times now work wonders of healing. And when- 
ever in answer to prayer he guides to the right 
physicians and the right means of cure, he as 
really heals men as if he worked a miracle of 
healing. The tree that grows from the seed is as 
truly a work of God as if created at once by a 
word. 

12. So that, even to the sick who were unable 
to come to Paul, from his body were brought 
. ., . handkerchief s or aprons. The word "or" 
suggests that it made no difference what the 
article of dress was. " Aprons " means workman's 
aprons, such as Paul himself might have worn 
when at manual labor. 1 " The touch of Christ's 
garment was once effectual to heal, but it is clear 
that the garment had no virtue in itself apart 
from his conscious agency : and here it may be 
presumed that some direct exertion of Paul's will 
was put forth to heal." 2 Diseases . . . evil 
spirits. Here, as everywhere, the two are dis- 
tinguished. One example of casting out evil 
spirits is related in vers. 13-17. The reasons for 
miracles at this juncture were much the same as 
in the time of Christ. (1) To make visible and 
real the invisible power and presence of .God ; (2) 
to call attention to this power; (3) to endorse 
Paul as an apostle of the Lord Jesus ; (4) to prove 
the resurrection of Jesus, and his existence in 
heaven as King Messiah, and his presence on 
earth with his disciples. 



THE EFFORTS OF THE EXOECISTS TO COUN- 
TERACT THE EFFECT OF PAUL'S BUE- 
ACLES, vers. 13-17. 

13. Then certain of the vagabond Jews, 
irfpiepxo^vtav, wandering, strolling, Jews. " There 
were, as heathen writers tell us, numbers of these 
Jews in various parts of the world, who wandered 
about trading on the credulity of men, professing 
to be magicians, and practising the exorcism of 
evil spirits. Among the Hebrew race there seems 
always to have existed a strange hankering after 
these dark arts, and the Pentateuch contains re- 
peated laws against sorcerers, witches, and dealers 
in enchantments. At the time of our Lord many 
of the Jewish exorcists pretended to possess a 
power of casting out evil spirits by some occult 
art, which they professed was derived from King 
Solomon." 8 We read in Josephus that "God 
gave Solomon skill against demons for the help 
and cure of men. And he arranged certain in- 
cantations whereby diseases are assuaged, and 
left behind him forms of exorcism, wherewith they 
so put to flight the overpowered evil spirits that 
they never return. And this method of curing is 
very prevalent among us up to the present time." 4 
" The Jews, indeed, were everywhere celebrated 
at this period for their skill in magical incanta- 
tions ; while, as is well known from references in 
the classical writers, the Jews at Rome were 
famous for the same practices." 5 Exorcists, 
QopKiffTuv, of which our exorcist is a translitera- 
tion, means originally those who administer an oath 
(op/coy), hence, those who adjure by certain for- 
mulas demons to come out of a man. 

To call over them, etc. They would use the 
name of Jesus as a charm. 

Jesus whom Paul preacheth, to distinguish 
him from other persons of the same name, which 
was not uncommon. 

14. Seven sons of one Sceva . . . and chief of 
the priests, not high priest, but a leading priest 
among those at Ephesus. 

Which did so, that is, attempted to practise 
exorcism by the name of Jesus. 



i Prof. Riddle. 

a Rendall. a 

Antiquities, 8 : 2, 5. 



Schaff. 

A book called the Testament of 



Solomon still exists. See M. R. James' paper in Guardian, 
15th March, 1899, Encyclopedia Biblica. 
" Prof. Stokes. 
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15 And the evil spirit answered and said 1 unto them, '"Jesus I know, and Paul 
I know ; but who are ye ? 

16 And the man in whom the evil spirit was leaped on them, and mastStStli of 
them, and prevailed against them, so that they fled out of that house * naked 
and wounded. 

17 And this be me known to all, $& Jews and Greeks, "XMt* at Ephe- 
sus ; and fear fell upon them all, and the v name of the Lord Jesus was 
magnified. 

1 o And many +Vie+ , Violioirorl r>QTno and confessed, QT1 j shewed 4->,/^ r /lap/la 

J-0 Many also of them uiid/u had Uoiicvcu. L/ctiiit/, confessing, emu. declaring uiicii. u.t/cu.&. 

w See James 2. 19. 
James 5. 1C. 



x Cp. 2 Mace. 11. 12. y Op. 2 Thess. 1. 12. z Matt. 3. 6. Mark 1. 5. Rom. 14. 11. 



15. The evil spirit, which, on some occasion 
they were attempting to exorcise. 

Jesus I know, yivtitxritu, I recognize, I know per- 
sonally. 

And Paul I know, lirla-rafiai, I know about, as a 
historical person, as a fact. 1 But who are ye ? 
But you, who are you ? spoken in scorn of them 
as pretenders, as without the character of real 
disciples. 2 

16. And the man in whom the evil spirit was 
leaped on them. With that power, more than 
natural, so often displayed by madmen. 8 The 
demoniacal possession brought with it, as in the 
case of the Gadarene, the preternatural strength 
of frenzy, and the seven impostors (men of that 
class being commonly more or less cowards) fled 
in dismay before the violent paroxysms of the 
man's passionate rage.* Naked and wounded. 
The first word does not necessarily imply more 
than that the outer garment or cloak was torn off 
from them, and that they were left with nothing 
but the short tunic. 4 

17. And fear fell on them all. Fear, a re- 
ligious awe. They were afraid to misuse the 
name of Jesus. 5 

The name of the Lord Jesus was magnified, 
as a real power for healing and salvation, not a 
charm or magical power. The real glory of Jesus 
shone in clearer light. "It was important that 
the divine power which accompanied the gospel 
should, in some striking manner, exhibit its su- 
periority to the magic which prevailed so exten- 
sively at Ephesus, and which, by its apparent 
great effects, deceived and captivated so many." 6 

THE GOSPEL OVERCOMING OPPOSING POWERS. 
Moses and Aaron before Pharaoh proved that 
their God was above all heathen gods by doing 
real wonders where they did pretended ones, and 
greater wonders than they ever dreamed of doing. 



Aaron's rod swallowed up all the rods of the 
magicians. So the religion of Christ is proving 
its superiority over all forms of infidelity and 
heathenism to-day by the greater and more 
blessed works it does. The map of the world to- 
day is the proof of the beneficent power of Chris- 
tianity. 

BUBNING OF THE BOOKS OF MAGIC, 

vers. 18-20. 

The effect on those outside 1 of the church has 
been described, and now we see one effect upon 
the disciples themselves. 

18. Many that believed came, convinced more 
than before of the preeminence of Jesus, and 
filled with reverential awe. 
" And confessed their magical practices which 
they had not wholly renounced when they be- 
came disciples. But now instead of continuing 
secretly the practice of magic, they shewed their 
deeds by public confession and renunciation. 
The "deeds" were those courses of action con- 
nected with witchcraft, sorcery, and exorcism 
that were inconsistent with the Christian life. It 
was a humiliating confession that so many re- 
tained these relics of their old life, but the prac- 
tices were so common, so much a part of their 
lives, that they probably did not at first realize 
their evil nature, or how contrary they were to 
the gospel. As soon as their eyes were opened 
by the incident described in the previous verses, 
they renounced their evil practices, even at great 
sacrifices to themselves of pride and of property. 
Every generation of Christians has some of the 
evils of the age clinging to it at first. Blessed 
are they whose eyes are opened, and who confess 
and renounce. Kendall gives a very different 
meaning. " Confessing," ^OjUoAoTorf/uej/oi, being 
used absolutely, denotes giving thanks to God for 



1 See Lightfoot on a Fresh Revision of the New Testa- 
ment, p. 60. 

2 See Dr. Nevius on Demon Possession. 

3 Cambridge Bible. 
* Plumptre. 



5 " The marked contrast between the New Testament 
in its description of the demonized and their healing, and 
the notions and practices which meet us in the Jewish 
Rabbi, may be seen in Ederslielm's valuable appendix, 
Jesus the Messiah, ii. 770 ff." Neander, 
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19 And r no" y afewOf them "that^actisld 1 curious arts brought their books together, and 
burned them in'tlfesfgwof aii'.- and they counted the price of them, and found It 

fifty thousand {$gg of silver. 

/ 

a Luke 15. 8 (& nig.). 



this manifestation of his goodness and power, and 
" showing," foayye\\oi>Tes, declaring, announc- 
ing, denotes a report of what they had seen, not 
confession of what they had done. 

19. Many of them, referring to those who 
had been magicians previous to their conversion, 
" as the former verse refers to their dupes." 

Which used curious arts, vepiepja. The ad- 
jective means busy about trifles and neglectful 
of important matters; hence, superfluous things, 
things better left alone, applied to magical arts. 1 

"Some no doubt by way of trade and com- 
merce, others because they shrank from giving 
up their old belief in incantation, love philtres, 
and other dark and superstitious arts. The 
' curious arts ' were magic, jugglery, and all such 
practices as make pretence to supernatural 
agency. Among them were the famous Ephe- 
sian letters. These ' Ephesian letters ' were small 
slips of parchment in silk bags, on which were 
written strange cabalistic words and sentences, 
mysterious and often apparently . meaningless. 
These, men and women were in the habit of car- 
rying about on their persons as charms or amulets 
to shield them from danger and from harm, or 
to procure them good fortune in their undertak- 
ings. We read how Croesus, when on his funeral 
pile, repeated these 'Ephesian spells.' Again 
we are told, how once in the Olympian games an 
Ephesian wrestler struggled successfully with his 
opponent from Miletus, because he had wound 
round his ankle some of these l Ephesian charms,' 
but that being deprived -of them he was twice 
overthrown (Eustathius)." 2 

Brought their books together. These books 
were, no doubt, parchment or papyrus volumes, 
filled with these partly Jewish, partly heathenish 
incantations, recipes for love philtres, formulas 
more or less ancient to be used in casting out evil 
spirits, and the like. 2 

"There has been a marvellous discovery of 
ancient documents in Egypt within the last twelve 
or fifteen years, which were purchased by the 
Austrian government and duly transferred to 
Vienna, where they have been investigated. 
They are usually called the Fayfim Manuscripts. 
They contain some of the oldest documents now 
existing, one of them being dated so long ago as 
1200 B. 0., and embrace among them large quan- 



tities of magical writings, with the Hebrew for- 
mulae used by the Jewish sorcerers when working 
their pretended miracles. So wondrously does 



X3I 
&<4 




SPECIMEN OF THE SPELLS OK CHARMS in common use at 
Ephesus for the purposes of magic, and called 'E<f>e<rta 
ypaju;uaTa. From Dictionnaire des Antiquites. 

The original is preserved in the Museum at Syracuse. 
It is not of metal, but in terra-cotta. The date, to judge 
from the style of the letters, must have preceded the 
Christian era. The figure in the centre is unquestionably 
that of Diana of Ephesus, but the inscription cannot and 
was never intended to be deciphered. Here and there, 
however, a glimmering of sense appears. Thus in the 
first line may be read something like Apre/u.. $aos lepop 
(Holy Light of Diana), and the last letters are Apx-, the 
abbreviation of Apxiepevs, or High-priest. It must have 
been brought from Ephesus to Syracuse by some devoted 
worshipper of the goddess, and used perhaps as an amulet 
to secure the wearer against the assaults of demons or 
evil spirits. 

modern discovery confirm the statements and de- 
tails of the New Testament ! " 3 

And burned them. "The student of the his- 
tory of Florence cannot help recalling the analo- 
gous scene in that city, when men and women, 
artists and musicians, brought the things in 
which they most delighted pictures, ornaments, 
costly dresses and burnt them in the Pifizza 
of St. Mark at the bidding of Savonarola. The 



1 See " Curious " in Hastings' Bib. Die. ; and Bacon's 
Essaus, 35. 



2 Sclmff. 

3 Prof. Stokes in Expositor's Bible. 
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20 So mightily grew the word of tueLord and prevailed. 

b oh. G. 7 & 12. 24. 



tense of the verb implies that the ' burning ' 
was continuous, but leaves it uncertain whether 
it was an oft-repeated act or one that lasted for 
some hours." 1 The imperfect " describes them 
as throwing book after book in the fire." 2 

The price . . . fifty thousand pieces of sil- 
ver. A piece of silver Avas the standard coin of 
the realm, the Greek drachma, the Roman dena- 
rius (like the mark in Germany, the franc in 
France, the lira in Italy), worth 15 to 17 cents ; 
or in all about $8000. But as a denarius (penny in 
the A. V.) was the prevalent day's wages, the sum 
was equivalent to $50,000 to $100,000 in our day. 
The sum is very large, " but probably such books 
were expensive, and we must take into account in 
estimating it the immense trade and rich com- 
merce of Ephesus," and that a considerable num- 
ber of those who owned such books may have 
been in good circumstances. ' ' Such books fetched 
what might be called ' fancy ' prices, according 
to their supposed rareness, or the secrets to which 
they professed to introduce. Often, it may be, a 
book was sold as absolutely unique." 8 

20. So mightily grew (imp.), and continued to 
grow, the word .of God, in the hearts of men, 
both as to intensity of power and increase of 
. numbers. And prevailed, ta-^vev, had strength to 
overcome all obstacles ; and there were many in 
Ephesus. 

EPISTLES. The two Epistles to the Corin- 
thians and the Epistle to the Romans were written 
during Paul's abode in Ephesus, probably toward 
the latter part. They are elements in the great 
growth of the word of God, and " exhibit the 
far-reaching design which Paul had conceived. 
It embraced first the union of the Pauline churches 
in a joint scheme for the relief of Christian 
poverty in Palestine, then a mission to the farthest 
western bounds of the Roman Empire together 
with Rome itself."' 4 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOE THE POOR IN JERUSALEM, 
which Paul speaks of in his letter from Ephesus 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 16 : 1-4), were another 
proof of the growth of the word of God. " Hav- 
ing in the previous year sounded the Corinthian 
and Galatian groups, and received a favorable 
answer, he gradually expanded his design into a 
general contribution and representative deputa- 
tion from all the churches he had planted in 



Greece and Asia Minor. The combination of 
these four important groups, Galatia and Asia, 
Macedonia and Achaia, in one joint manifesta- 
tion of brotherly fellowship with the church of 
the circumcision, was the climax of his apostolic 
labors in the East. It not only sealed the success 
of the gospel amidst the Greeks, but paved the 
way for a federation of all the churches, and 
gave promise of realizing at last that magnificent 
conception of Christian unity which found expres- 
sion in his Epistle to the Ephesians." 4 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 1. Among the worst 
things in the world are bad books. The sooner 
they are burned the better. 

2. When any one is converted to Christ he 
must leave behind him all bad business and bad 
habits, whatever the cost may be. If he is nob 
willing to do this, he proves himself to be no 
Christian. The only question will be, What is 
right'.,? not, What will it cost ? 

3. " We are to remember that the great cost 
was not the intrinsic value of these books, but 
only their value as books of incantation. In 
themselves they might have been of very little 
worth. The universal prevalence of Christianity 
ivould make much that is now esteemed valuable 
property utterly worthless, as, for example, all that 
is used in gambling, in fraud, in counterfeiting, 
in distilling ardent spirits for drink, in the slave- 
trade, and in attempts to impose on and defraud 
mankind." 5 

4. " By actually destroying the books, they not 
only acknowledged the sinfulness of the practices 
taught therein, but also cut off at once and abso- 
lutely the possibility of relapse on their own part, 
or of leaving a temptation or stumbling-block in 
the way of others." 6 " Confession is cheap, but 
reformation is often costly. A false penitence 
would have sold these books, and kept both the 
money and the credit for piety." " " Those that 
are recovered from sin themselves will do all 
they can to keep others from falling into it, and 
are much more afraid of laying an occasion of sin 
in the way of others." 8 

5. Sacrifice for Christ is one of the strongest 
proofs of faith in him ; and one of the most in- 
fluential means of spreading his religion. After 
this the word of God " grew mightily and pre- 
vailed." 



1 Plumptre. See the Tract, Captain Sail's Experi- 
ence. 

* Hackett. So Blass. 

3 Plumptre. 

" It may no doubt be maintained that their measuring 
all things by money value indicates the Oriental popular 
tale (Ramsay), but may we not see in the statement the 



knowledge of a writer who thus hits off the Oriental 
standard of worth, especially in a chapter otherwise so 
rich and exact in its description of Ephesian localities 
and life ? " Knowling. 

4 Kendall. B Albert Barnes. W. Jacobson. 

' Whedon. 8 Matthew Henry. 
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21 Now ft a e r r ter these things were ended, Paul purposed in the spirit, c when he had 
passed through. d Mac-e-do'nI-a and 1-cha'ia, to go to Je"-ru'sa-lem, saying, 
After I have been there, ''I must also see Rome. 

22 AMhavW sent into Mac-S-do'ni-a two of them that ministered unto him, 
* "-FtaW and ' E-ras'tus; but he himself stayed in Asia * for a 8 S 

23 And atllS time "there arose no small stir conSnfftVe^W. 

24 For a certain San named De-me'tri-us, a silversmith, which made silver 
shrines f o? Di-an'a\ m brought no utuTbuffness unto the craftsmen ; 



c 1 Cor. 1C. 5. Cp. ch. 20. 1. d Rom. 15. 26. 1 Thees. 1. 7, 8. e ch. 20. 16, 22. Kom. 15. 25. 2 Cor. 1. 1C. 
Cp. 1 Cor. 16. 3, 4. / Rom. 15. 24, 28. Cp. ch. 23. 11 & Rom. 1. 13. g Col. 4. 7. 2 Tim. 1. 18 & 4. 11. Philem. 
13. Cp. ver. 20 & ch. 13. 5. h See ch. 16. 1. i Rom. 16. 23 (?). 2 Tim. 4. 20 (?). j Cp. 1 Cor. 16. 8, 9. 

ACp. 2 Cor. 1. 8. I ver. 9. m Cp. ch. 16. 16, 19. 



TIMOTHY AND ERASTUS SENT TO MACE- 
DONIA, vers. 21, 22. 

21. After these things -were ended. The lay- 
ing of the foundations of the church during two 
years and three months (vers. 8, 10), including the 
events just described. 

Paul purposed in the spirit, planned in his 
mind, but the plan was not carried out in the way 
he first proposed. When he had passed through 
Macedonia, going by sea to Philippi, thence by 
land to Thessalonica, Berea, and to Corinth in 
Achaia ; from which city he proposed to sail to 
Syria on his way to Jerusalem. See on 20 : 16. 

I must also see Borne, the political capital of 
the world, and the great centre of power and 
influence. The gospel there would be like the 
golden milestone in the forum, from which radi- 
ated all the roads, and were measured all dis- 
tances in the empire. "Paley notices an unde- 
signed coincidence between this verse and Kom. 
1 : 13 and 15 : 23-28. ' The conformity,' he ob- 
serves, * between the history and the epistle is 
perfect.' " l 

Paul's object was partly the collection for the 
poor in Jerusalem, referred to above. " The most 
immediate call, however, upon the apostle came 
from the Corinthian and Macedonian churches ; 
for the disorders in the church of Corinth had 
reached a height which seriously needed apostolic 
intervention, and his previous visit to Macedonia 
had been so quickly broken off everywhere by 
the violence of his adversaries that he had been 
unable to do more in person than open the gospel 
campaign, leaving to others the duty of following 
up and extending his work." 2 

22. So he sent . . . two . . . Timotheus and 
Erastus. But what connection is there between 
the apostle's sending Timothy into Macedonia and 
his own purpose to proceed to Achaia ? We obtain 
an answer to that question from 1 Cor. 4: 17-19. 
We learn there that Timothy was not to stop in 



Macedonia, but to pass on to Corinth, the capital 
city of Achaia, and prepare the church for the 
approaching visit of the apostle. Thus the narra- 
tive agrees with the Epistle, and the agreement 
is attended with very little appearance of design. 8 

Erastus. " Here, as in 2 Tim. 4 : 20, the per- 
son bearing this name appears as an itinerant 
companion of St. Paul, and it therefore seems 
difficult to identify him with the Erastus of Rom. 
16 : 23, who is described as ' treasurer ' of the 
city, L e., Corinth, since the tenure of such an 
office seems to presuppose a fixed residence." * 

Stayed in Asia for a season. Apparently for 
several weeks or months. From the fact that Asia 
is mentioned rather than Ephesus, its capital, it 
has been inferred that he did not remain in the 
city all the time, but labored in the outlying dis- 
tricts. 

SHRINES OF DIANA. PAUL'S PREACHING 
INTERFERES WITH THE BUSINESS OF 
THE CITY, vers. 24-27. 

Just before we have seen how Christians volun- 
tarily gave up a bad business for Christ's sake. 
Now we see how the gospel lessened the gains of 
wickedness in the case of those who opposed it. 

23. No small stir, rdpaxos, from rapdffffta, to 
agitate or trouble, as the sea in a storm ; hence, a 
popular commotion or disturbance. About that 
way, with a capital, Way. See on ver. 9. 

24. A certain man named Demetrius. Prob- 
ably the head of the whole guild of shrine makers. 
There has lately been discovered at Ephesus a 
stone, now in the British Museum, on which is 
engraved an inscription concerning a certain De- 
metrius belonging to about the same date as the 
events here described, A. D. 50-60, presumably an 
influential and wealthy man. 5 Professor Ramsay 
thinks that although it would be " almost as diffi- 
cult to prove an identity between two persons 
named John Smith in our own country as between 



* Gloag. 
s Hackett. 



2 Rendall. 
* Knowling. 



5 Canon Hicks' Ancient Greek Inscriptions in the British 
Museum, vol. iii, 
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two persons named Demetrius on the west coast of 
Asia Minor," yet there is a probability in Canon 
Hicks' identification of Demetrius the silversmith 
with the Demetrius of the inscription. 1 
Again, a Demetrius of Ephesus or vicinity is 




MODEL OF TEMPLE OF DIANA, 
with, her image, and the legend e<j>eauav, 

"Of theEphesians." 

From a Roman coin in the British Museum. 
Oxford Bible Helps, by per. 

This seems to be rather a copy of a shrine, than of the 
temple itself. 

commended by St. John (3 John, ver. 12) as a 
Christian of good report ; and it is quite possible 
that he refers to the same person as Demetrius 
the silversmith, the ringleader of the riot, having 
become a disciple as active as a Christian as he 
was formerly in the service of Diana. 2 

Silver shrines, mobs, temples. " That part of 
the temple in which the image of the god was 
placed." The technical name for the shrines. 
For, of, Diana. These shrines were small models 
of the temple of Diana, containing the image of 
the goddess. 3 They were made of terra-cotta or 
marble for the use of the poorer classes, of bronze 
and silver for the rich. No silver shrines of the 
Ephesian Diana are known to be in existence, 
probably because in the destruction of the city 
and temple these would be taken and melted up 



for coin. But marble shrines abound in the neigh- 
borhood of Ephesus ; and there are many terra- 
cotta shrines, but they are not so numerous as the 
marble ones, probably on account of their perish- 
able character. 

These shrines were of different sizes, some of 
them so small that they could be carried about on 
the person. 

The shrines were often set up in their homes as 
objects of worship, and when carried about upon 
the person, were looked on as charms or amulets 
which had the power to avert diseases and other 
dangers from the bearers. 4 They were used as 
dedicatory offerings to the goddess, and placed in 
her temple, as now in many places in Europe such 
offerings are placed around the image of the Virgin 





TEEBA-COTTA SHRINE. 

An cedicula, or miniature shrine, of Cybele, in illustration 
of the silver shrines of Diana of ISphesus. The above 
cedicula was found at Athens, and is of terra-cotta, the 
more common material. From Dictionnaire des Anti- 
guites. Little images of the Faphian Venus, a span high, 
were also made, and were used as amulets and charms. 
See an instance of one purchased as a safeguard from 
shipwreck, Athenaeus, 15 : 18. 

From Lewin. 

Mary as thank offerings for favors, or peace offer- 
ings in hopes of answer to petitions. " They were 
purchased by pilgrims to the temple, just as rosa- 
ries and images of the Virgin are bought by pil- 
grims to Lourdes, or bronze models of Trajan's 



1 Church in the Roman Empire, p. 118. 

2 See Hastings' Bib. Die., and Ramsay's St. Paul, 277, 
etc. 

3 It is said that the idolaters thought it a wonderful 
invention when they thought of the plan of making small 
shrines of Diana and her temple, which they called Di- 
aneans, little Dianas, so that they could have their god- 
dess always with them, at home, in their business, on 



their travels, and were no longer restricted in their wor- 
ship to the temple at Ephesus. So Christians have been 
called little Christs, representatives on a small scale and 
of inferior magnificence, of the character, life, and teach- 
ings of Jesus the Christ. So that wherever there are 
Christians, men may get some idea of the Saviour, and 
be led to love and worship him. 
* Schaff. 
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25 Whom m he gathered together, with the workmen of like occupation, and 
said, Sirs, ye know that by this business we have our wealth. 

m Op. ch. 16. 16, 19. 



column or of the Colonne Vendome by tourists to 
Rome or Paris." 1 They were placed in graves 




DIANA OP THE EPHESIANS. 
From the Oxford Bible Helps, by per. 

beside the corpse, as a sign that the dead had 
gone back to the mother who bore them. 2 

Diana. The Ephesian Diana was a distinct god- 
dess from the Greek Diana (the Latinized form of 
Artemis), who was a virgin, a huntress, and per- 
sonification of the moon as Apollo was of the sun. 
The Ephesian goddess was represented as a stand- 
ing idol, the upper part of the body in front being 



covered with rows of breasts, symbolizing her as 
the universal mother of all life. The lower part 
is merely an upright block rudely representing 
robes, covered with symbols and figures of ani- 
mals. " She was the impersonation of the vitality 
and power of nature, of the reproductive power 
which keeps up the race of man and animals in 
an unbroken series of offspring, and of the nour- 
ishing power by which the earth tenders to the 
use of man and animals all that they require to 
keep them in life." "There can be no doubt 
that the ritual was of the orgiastic type, and ac- 
companied with ceremonial prostitution and other 
abominations." 8 " Many a time must Paul have 
heard from the Jewish quarter the piercing shrill- 
ness of their flutes, and the harsh jangling of 
their timbrels ; many a time have caught 
glimpses of their detestable dances and Cory- 
bantic processions, as, with streaming hair, and 
wild cries, and shaken torches of pine, they strove 
to madden the multitudes into sympathy with 
that orgiastic worship, which was but too closely 
connected with the vilest debaucheries." 4 

Brought no small gain unto the craftsmen. 
The worship and influence of Diana was wide- 
spread; her temple was known throughout the 
world ; and vast numbers of pilgrims came from 
considerable distances to visit her shrine, so that 
a large business was done in the manufacture and 
sale of shrines. 

25. Called together, first the artisans in sil- 
ver shrines, the manufacture of which was the 
most lucrative, and required the more skilled 
workmen (rexvlrais of ver. 24) ; then the -work- 
men (ipydras) of like occupation, those who 
made shrines of marble and terra-cotta. Deme- 
trius is regarded as the president of the whole 
guild. 

By this craft we have our wealth. "Tho 
first way in which Christianity excited popular 
enmity, outside the Jewish community, was by 
disturbing the existing state of society and trade, 
and not by making innovations in religion." It 
was so at Philippi. It was so at Ephesus. The 
central idea and motive of the Jews was Religion, 
and therefore they were intolerant of whatever 
seemed to destroy it ; but the ordinary pagans 
held a tolerant, easy-going indifferentism to re- 
ligion, and " did not care two straws whether 
their neighbor worshipped twenty gods or twenty- 



1 Vincent. 

2 The best description and discussion of these shrines, 
nnd the worship of Diana, is found in Ramsay's Church 
in the Roman Empire, chap. 8, " St. Paul in EpheBUB." 



3 Hastings' Sib. Die. 
Dictionary. 

4 Parrar, St. Paul. 



See, also, Harper's Classical 
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26 M And ver ye see and hear, that not alone at Ephesus, but almost throughout 
all Asia, this Paul hath persuaded and turned away much people, n saying that 
they be no gods, which are made with hands : 

07 So that ,,f. ,-,!,, this our craft : in An-nrf^-n to he set at nought ; 

1 And HOC. Ollly. IS there Clanger that this our trade come into disrepute; 



also that the temple of the p great goddess Dl-Sn'S, 8hould be de( 



and 
shippeth. 



madeonoaccount, 
whom all Asia and the world wor- 



n ch. 14. 15 & 17. 29. 1 Cor. 8. 4. o Deufc. 4. 28. 2 Ban. 19. 18. Ps. 115. 4. Isai. 44. 10-20. Jer. 10. 3-6. Rev. 
9. 20. p Cp. ch. 8. 10. 




TEMPLE OF DIANA, RESTORED. 
From Schaflf's Bible Dictionary, by per. 



one." The discovery that Christianity meant a 
social revolution " was made in a homely way 
familiar to us all through the pocket and the 
money market." * 

Lewin thinks that this mob arose in May, the 
month of the Ephesian games, the harvest time 
for the gain from shrines. " The whole month 
was one unbroken scene of festivity. There were 
processions, supplications, and sacrifices in the 
temple, scenic representations in the theatre, 
athletic exercises and beast fights in the stadium, 



and horse-races in the hippodrome without the 
walls. Ephesus was the great mart or mercantile 
resort of Asia, and the annual fgte of Diana was 
in fact a fair to which buyers and sellers flocked 
together from all quarters for the interchange of 
their commodities." 2 

26. Almost throughout all Asia, the Roman 
province of Asia. Here is a strong testimony to 
Paul's success. 

27. Our craft ... set at nought. Come into 
aire\ey/j.i>v, contempt, disrepute, the repudiation of 



1 See Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, 130, 131. 



Lewin, Si, 



chap. 13, 



19 : 28, 29. 
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28 And when they heard "*%$*< they were miMth wrath, and cried out, 
saying, p Great is Di-Sn'S of the E-phe'siSns. 

29 And the whole city was filled with the confusion: and *$$ S!d SioW 1 

Ar-is-tar'chus, men of Mac-e-do'nl-a, Paul's companions In travel, they rushed with one accord into the theatre, 
accord into the theatre, having seized 9 Gai'us and r Ar-is-tar'chus, men of Macedonia, Paul's companions in travel. 



p Cp. ch. 8. 10. q ch. 20. 4 (?). Rom. 16. 23 (?). 1 Cor. 1. 14 (7). 3 John 1 (?). 
Philem. 24. s 2 Cor. 8. 19. Cp. ver. 22 & ch. 20. 34. 



r ch. 20. 4 & 27. 2. Col. 4. 10. 



a thing shown to be worthless ; there was no regard 
for the lives made better, the purer homes, the 
higher ideals, the sick restored, but only for their 
own gains. 1 

But also that the temple ... be despised, 
become a laughing-stock. This was the motive to 
be presented to the mob. 

Temple of the great goddess Diana. "The 
crowning glory of Ephesus was the great temple 
of Artemis or Diana, one of the seven great won- 
ders of the world, and whose magnificence has 
been a marvel ever since. It glittered in brilliant 
beauty at the head of the harbor, and it was said 
that the sun saw nothing in his course more magni- 
ficent than Diana's temple. Made of the purest 
marble, upon substantial foundations, which in 
that marshy ground were at once costly and essen- 
tial, it confronted the mariner immediately at the 
landing-place. It was four hundred and twenty- 
five feet long, and two hundred and twenty 
broad ; its columns of Parian marble were sixty 
feet high, and thirty-six of them were magnifi- 
cently carved. The porticos in front and rear 
consisted each of thirty-two columns, eight abreast 
and four deep, and around the sides were two 
rows, the entire number of columns, one hundred 
and twenty-seven, being given each one by a king. 
The hall was adorned with the most wonderful 
statuary and paintings." 2 

Whom all Asia, the Roman province, and the 
world, the inhabited world. " The temple at 
Ephesus had been built at the common expense 
of all the Greek cities of Asia. Pilgrims repaired 
thither from all nations and countries." 8 

THE MOB AND UPROAR, vers. 28-41. 

28. Great is Diana of the Ephesians. Just as 
the English say, Long live the King. The cry 
was "Great Diana, "repeated over and over, as 
in the chorus of her festivals. Similar was the 
cry, " Baal, hear us," by the priests of Baal on 
Carmel in Elijah's time. It was " the civic cry of 
a populace so proud of their temple that they re- 
fused to inscribe on it the name of Alexander 



the Great, though he offered them the whole 
spoil of his eastern campaign if they would do 
it." 4 

29. The whole city was filled with (the) con- 
fusion, cruy^uerews, from ffwyx* u > to P our together, 
like waters over a cascade ; hence, confusion, a 
mingling of crowds together like the waters in a 
flood, without order or plan, and in great excite- 
ment. "The illiterate artisans, soured by re- 
duced wages or want of employment, were roused 
into a state of frenzy, and full of rage they sallied 
forth into the streets to wreak vengeance on the 
object of their blind fury. The living mass rolled 
along, and the thousands of idlers, whom the 
.games had attracted to Ephesus, swelled their 
numbers at every step, and the whole city was 
soon in a state of confusion," 5 Having caught, 
ffvvapirdffavres, having seized and carried along 
with the rush, Gaius and Aristarchus. "The 
mob of Ephesus made for the house of Aquila, 
with whom Paul was lodging. They missed their 
prey ; but as Paul tells us that Aquila and Pris- 
cilla had for his life laid down their own necks 
(Rom. 16: 4), it is likely that these faithful 
friends, in shielding the apostle, brought them- 
selves into the most imminent peril. The mob, 
though baffled of their principal aim, seized on 
Gaius and Aristarchus, two of Paul's associates, 
and dragged them away as criminals." 5 " This 
Gaius is not identical with any other of the same 
name met with in Acts 20 : 4, and Rom. 16 : 23, 
1 Cor. 1 : 14. Of Aristarchus we hear again in 
20 : 4 and 27 : 2, for he accompanied St. Paul 
in his voyage to Rome, and is mentioned in the 
epistles written at that time (Col. 4 : 10 ; Phil. 
24)." 6 

Rushed with one accord into the theatre, the 
Colosseum, capable of holding 56,000 people. 7 
" It was constructed chiefly for gladiatorial com- 
bats with wild beasts and the like, but was also 
used for dramatic entertainments. The theatre 
of a Greek city, with its wide open area, was a 
favorite spot for public meetings of all kinds, 
just as Hyde Park is in London, or as the Champs 



1 The modern world contains many of the descendants 
of the Ephesian silversmiths, opposing every reform th.it 
interferes with trade and money-making. See Jacob Riis, 
How the Other Half Lives, and his autobiography, The 
Making of an American ; Gen. Booth's Darkest England, 
and many such books. 

' Jjyman Abbott. See Lewin, and Conybeare and How- 



son, for full descriptions. Wood's Discoveries at Ephe- 
sus. 

Hnckett. 

4 So Strabo. 

B Lewin, St. Paul. 

Cambridge Bible. 

? Wood, Discoveries at Ephesits, says 25,000. 
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19 : 30-32. 



in unto the people, the disciples suffered 



30 And when Paul 
him not. 

31 And certain a iso of the chief officers of Asia, wh b c t!ing ere his friends, sent unto 
him, des letS&o u t 1 ?o not adventure himself into the theatre. 

32 Some * therefore cried one thing, and some another : for the assembly 
was in c contoion; and the more part knew not wherefore they were come 
together. 

* ch. 21. 34. 



de Mars was in the French Revolution. So Ves- 
pasian addressed the people in the theatre of 
Antioch." 1 

30. When Paul would have entered. Paul 
was unwilling to allow his friends to suffer in 
his stead. He would always stand in the fore- 



front of danger. He probably hoped to be able 
to influence the mob and quell the riot by his 
appeal. The disciples suffered, permitted, hj"i 
not. They knew the Ephesian mobs too well. 
Then his life was too precious to be risked. 
Many an army has done the same for its beloved 




RUINS OF THE THEATRE AT EPHESUS. 
From Dr. Davis' Bible Dictionary, by per. 



'leader. He refers probably to this when he 
speaks of having, as far as man was concerned, 
" fought with beasts at Ephesus " (1 Cor. 15 : 32), 
the multitude in its rage being compared to wild 
beasts. 

31. Certain of the chief of Asia. "Aboard 
of ten commissioners entitled ' Asiarchs ' was 
elected annually by the cities of Asia to defray 
the expense and superintend the management of 
the religious festivals and public games in honor of 
the emperor and the gods throughout the province. 
Eusebius, in relating the martyrdom of Polycarp, 



mentions one of them as presiding in the the- 
atre." 2 "These were very wealthy men, upon 
whom fell the expense of providing these costly 
games the hiring of gladiators, the importing of 
wild beasts, and many other smaller expenses." 8 
This gave the highest honor, an honor greatly 
coveted, " and when robed with mantles of purple 
and crowned with garlands, they assumed the 
duty of regulating the great gymnastic contests 
and controlling the tumultuary crowd in the the- 
atre, they might literally be called the ' chief of 
Asia.'" * 



Plumptre. See Tacitus, History, 2 s 80 J and Jose- 
phus, Jewish Wars, 7 : 3, 3. 



2 Kendall. Bee Eusebma' Ecclesiastical History, 4 : 15. 
Scliaff. * Conybeare and Howson. 
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33 And they brought Al-gx-Sn'dSr out of the multitude, the Jews putting him 
forward. And Alexander "beckoned with the hand, and would have made h a 
defence unto the people. 

34 But when they pSved that he was a Jew, all with one voice about the 
space of two hours cried out, " Great is Dl-a'n'a' of the E-phe'sians.. 

35 And when the townclerk had a Sd d the m SS!&,, he && men of Ephe- 
sus, what man is there who knoweth not how that the city of the E-phe'sian 
is tlmpie'Sr of the great godde88 Diana, and of the image which fell down from 
"Ju'pl-ter? 

u See ch. 12. 17. v ver. 28. w Cp. ch. 14. 12. 



Which were his friends. Either Christians, 
or open-minded men, who had observed the 
character of Paul and his teachings for almost 
three years. Paul more than once attracted such 
men. 1 

32. Therefore is resumptive of the story. 
Some . . . cried one thing, etc. This is a pic- 
ture of a mob taken from life. 

33. And they drew, irpoefrlftaaav, urged for- 
ward (irp6), induced by persuasion. Alexander. 
It has been conjectured by many that this is the 
Alexander the coppersmith of 2 Tim. 4: 14, of 
whom Paul writes to Timothy in Ephesus that he 
did him much harm. "Coppersmith" maybe 

. taken in the wider sense of metal-worker, and he 
may have been a fellow craftsman of Demetrius ; 
which would give him some influence with the 
artisans. 

The Jews putting him forward, in order that 
he might speak to the mob and disclaim all sym- 
pathy with Paul and his teachings, on the part 
of the Jews, and declare that they had nothing 
to do with the diminution of the shrine-makers' 
business. For there was danger that Jews and 
Christians would be confounded together, and 
both be attacked by the mob. Gloag thinks "he 
had been long known in Ephesus as a fluent mob- 
orator, and as an enemy of Paul." 

Alexander beckoned with the hand, to quiet 
the mob so that he might speak to them. 

34. When they knew, recognized, that he was 
a Jew. This shows the feeling of the mob 
against the Jews, and that they were as really, 
though not so actively, as the Christians opposed 
to idols. 

About the space of two hours cried out, Great 
is Diana. "The whole scene is again painted 
vividly the vain attempt to gain a hearing by 
signs and gestures, the fury of the people on 
recognizing his Jewish features and dress, their 



ready assumption that all Jews were alike in ab- 
horring idols." 2 

35. And when the townclerk, ypannartfa, 
secretary, recorder (the same word as scribe, fre- 
quently in the Gospels). " He was the most in- 
fluential person in Ephesus, for not only were the 
decrees to be proposed drafted by him and the 
Strategoi, and money left to the city was commit- 
ted to his charge, but as the power of the Eccle- 
sia, the public assembly, declined under imperial 
rule, the importance of the secretary's office was 
enhanced, because he was in closer touch with the 
court of the proconsul than the other city magis- 
trates, and acted as a medium of communica- 
tion between the imperial and municipal govern- 
ment." 8 

The city of the Ephesians is a worshipper, 
veuicdpov, temple-keeper, warden of the temple of 
Ephesus. The title is found on the inscriptions 
as belonging to Ephesus. They were proud to 
be possessors of the temple as one of the seven 
wonders of the world, and the centre of one of 
the widest religious cults. 

The image which fell down from Jupiter. 
AioireroSs, the Jupiter fallen, that is, fallen from 
heaven, the home of Jupiter. The name was 
given to old prehistoric images. " Like the Pal- 
ladium of Troy, like the more ancient Minerva 
of the Athenian Acropolis, like the Paphian 
Venus or Cybele of Pessinus, like the Ceres in 
Sicily mentioned in Cicero, it was believed to 
have fallen down from the sky." 4 

Some think these were meteoric stones, carved 
into the form of the idol. " This, however, was 
not the case with the image of the Ephesian 
Diana, as we are expressly informed that it was 
of wood." 5 "'In all probability, it was the image 
which the Greeks found as the object of worship 
when they colonized Ionia, and to which they 
attached a mysterious significance." 6 



1 See Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, for the 
attitude of the Asiarchs and priests to the new religion, 
ch. 8 : G. 

2 Plumptre. 

s Knowling. See Hastings' Sib. Die., "Ephesus," 
by Ramsay; Ramsay's Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 



i. GG j St. Paul, pp. 281, 304 ; Hicks' Greek Inscriptions 
in the British Museum, iii. p. 154, and Wood's Ephesus, 
App., p. 49. 

1 Conybeare and Howson. 

c Plin., xvi. 79; Xen,, -tlMf/i. v. 3, 

Gloag. 
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19 : 36-40. 



36 Seeing then that these things cannot be ^Sffd 1 , 1184 ' ye ought to be quiet, 
and to do nothing *%$?. 

37 For ye have brought )$/!" * these men, which are neither v robbers of 
tmpiet HOT yet blasphemers of y u u r r goddess. 

38 mh r lrefore f De-me'trl-tts, and the craftsmen llmt 1 are with him, have a mat- 
ter again'st any man, the cdSsare open, and 'there are "pffiSSto: let them 

one another. 

39 But if ye "vfSSS^SS^ other matters, it shall be det a n d ed in 
assembly. 

40 For indeed we are in danger to be 'SffiSSSS this day's u ?[$ r ' there 
being no cause / or , an&toucinngit we shaimKaweto give an account of this con- 
course. 

x ver. 29. y Rom. 2. 22. s See ch. 13. 7. 



36. Seeing then, etc. This is the conclusion 
of the recorder's first argument. It is useless to 
be excited about that which no attacks can harm, 
a dog barking at the moon, a castle bombarded 
with snowballs. 

37. His second argument is that Paul and 
his companions have not done that with which 
they have been charged. Are neither robbers of 
churches, temples. In the age when our A. V. 
was made the word "churches" was often ap- 
plied to heathen temples. Nor yet blasphemers 
of your goddess. They have done nothing by 
actions or by words which should arouse your in- 
dignation. This statement throws light on Paul's 
method of preaching against error, more by posi- 
tive truths than by direct attack. 

38. His third argument was that a better and 
legal way of redress was open to Demetrius and 
the craftsmen, provided they had any grievance. 
The law is open, rather the law courts, ayapaioi, 
the court days of the forum are being kept, are 
transacting business, and there are deputies, 
proconsuls, governors ; as we would say, "There 
are assizes and judges." Let them implead, 
tyitaheirwffav, bring a charge, come forward as 
accusers. 

39. If ye enquire anything concerning other 
matters. That is, if the public welfare, not 
private interests, are threatened, so that it can- 
not be left to a lawsuit. It shall be determined 
in a lawful assembly. Which this was not. It 
was neither regularly called, nor legally organ- 
ized, and was quite incompetent for the legal 
transaction of business. " Such assemblies, an- 
swering somewhat to an American town-meeting, 
were either regular or special, the former being 
held at stated times, the latter on special occa- 
sions of extreme importance, by special call. The 
former were entitled, as here, lawful assemblies, 
and to these regular meetings of the people for 



the transaction of local business, the secretary 
here alludes. If Demetrius has a private griev- 
ance, he can lay it before the courts the con- 
ventus even now in session; if the matter con- 
cerns the public, it should be brought before 
one of the stated assemblages of the people ; in 
neither case is there any justification for a mob 
this is the alternative put by the speaker to 
the people." 1 "An inscription found in this 
very theatre in which the words were uttered 
illustrates this technical sense of 'lawful.' It 
provides that a certain silver image of Athene 
shall be brought and ' set at every lawful (regu- 
lar) assembly above the bench where the boys 
sit.'" 2 

40. This verse introduces the fourth argument 
of the recorder, that there was danger they 
might find themselves in court on trial, and much 
more harm come upon them than from anything 
the Christians could do. 

For we are in danger to be called in ques- 
tion, to be accused by the Roman government. 

For this day's uproar. Accused of uproar or 
riot, for this day's assembly. " Assembly " being 
supplied after " this day." Srotreeos, uproar, riot, 
is connected with the verb. The Greek order is 
" accused of riot concerning this day." The re- 
corder did not say that there had been a riot, but 
he warned them that there was danger of such an 
accusation, if they did not quietly disperse ; for 
death was the penalty those who raised a riot 
must pay ; 8 and the city might be deprived of its 
prized liberty. 

There being no cause, no excuse, no sufficient 
reason. The Greek, /tijSei/bs alrfov, maybe either 
masculine or neuter. Bendall regards it as mas- 
culine, " there being no guilty person upon 
whom the responsibility could be laid." 

Give an account of this concourse, owrpo</>7}s, 
a twisting up together, a concourse of disorderly 



Abbott. 



. Alvah Hovey. 



3 Seneca, Controversies 3; 8, 



20 : 1-3. 
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41 And when he had thus spoken, he dismissed the assembly. 



persons. " The town-clerk uses the most con- 
temptuous word he can find, this mob meeting." 
Taking the law into its own hands was not an 
offence which the proconsuls were likely to pass 
over lightly. It would hardly be thought a legiti- 
mate excuse that they had got hold of two Jews, 
and wanted to "lynch " them. 1 



41. He dismissed toe assembly, 
He gives a noble name here to the assembly, that 
of a recognized meeting in the amphitheatre, to 
shield them from any evil report of the meeting 
to the Roman government. 



Plumptre. 



CHAPTER 20. 
THE THIED MISSIONAKY JOUKNEY (concluded). 



MACEDONIA AND GREECE, 
vers. 1-3. 



TKOAS, vers. 4-12. 



MILETUS, vers. 13-38. 



Paul leaves Ephesus. 

Revisits the churches of Macedonia and Greece. Dec., 56. 
Three months at Corinth. Jan., Feb., 57. 

From Corinth to Philippi, by land. 



Paul on his way to Palestine. 
Paul's companions on the journey. 
Luke rejoins Paul at Philippi. 
A week at Troas. 
The accident to Eutychus. 

Paul continues his homeward journey. 
Assos, Mitylene, Samos, Trogyllium. 
Arrival at Miletus, near Ephesus. 
Paul's address to the elders of Ephesus. 
The parting. 



A. D. 57. 



A. D. 57. 



1 AND after the uproar was ceased, Paul Mg &*/$ the disciples and 
tnem, took leave of them, and "departed for to go into Ma'y-e'-do'ni-a. 

2 And when he had gone through those parts, and had given them much exhor- 
tation, he came into Greece: 

Q \nrl there abode -rVn, a -rr.rvnfV.a- 
o Aim when he had spent Uiliee lUOnuIlS 



And when the Jews -\ n ! r i wait for him. ~ 

there, and & a plot was laid, against him by the Jews, "S 



a See ch. 19. 21. 6 ver. 19. Cp. oh. 13. 50. See oil. 9. 24. 



PAUL VISITS THE CHURCHES OF MACE- 
DONIA AND GEEECE, vers. 1-3. 
1. And after the uproar, 66pv&ov (allied to 
rtipfti}, Latin turba, a confusion, a crowd), the 
norse of an excited multitude, a tumult, was ceased, 
the same word that is used by Luke (8 : 24) to 
describe the calming of the waters of the Sea of 
Galilee when Christ " rebuked the wind and the 
raging of the water." Embraced them, oo-irao-o- 
/uei/os, bade farewell to, saluted, used both to wel- 
come the coming, and to speed the parting guest. 
The Israelites used in both cases the formula, 



Peace to thee. "The salutation was made not 
merely by a slight gesture and a few words, but 
generally by embracing and kissing." 1 And de- 
parted, probably by some trading vessel from 
Ephesns to Philippi. 

2. When he had gone over those parts, the 
cities of Philippi, Berea, and Thessalonieu, and 
the regions around them. From Rom. 15 : li) it 
would appear that his work continued some time, 
and that round about even unto Illyricum (the 
country west of Macedonia and east of Italy, 
the modern Croatia, Dalmatia, and Bosnia) he 



1 Thayer's Greek-English Lexicon. 
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20:4. 



to return through Ma>8- 



was about to set sail 'for Sjfrl-a 1 , he 

do'nl-a. 

. 4 And there accompanied him asafras Asia So'pa' -tSr of 

and of the Thgs-sSrlo'nl-ans, rf Ar-](s-tar'chiis and S8-cun'diis ; and <*Gai'us of 

DeVbe, and e T !nn?othyr ; and of Asia, -^T^chl-cus and Troph'J-mus. 

c Rom. 16. 21 (?). dch. 14. 6,21. See ch. 19. 29. e Bee ch. 16. 1. /Eph. 6. 21. Col. 4. 7. 2 Tim. 4. 12. 
Tit. 3. 12. g ch. 21. 29. 2 Tim. 4. 20. 



fully preached the gospel. He came into Greece, 
'E\\dSa, the Roman province of Greece, includ- 
ing Greece proper and the Peloponnesus. In 
general it is synonymous with Achaia as used in 
the Acts. 

3. And there abode three months, probably 
for the most part in Corinth. From 1 Corinthians 
we learn that many difficulties and errors had 
arisen there during his absence of four or five 
years; there were factions, immoralities, errors 
concerning the Lord's supper, spiritual gifts, and 
the resurrection. Paul had written three letters 
to them (Robertson 1 thinks that there may have 
been four or five). The first one is referred to in 
1 Cor. 5 : 9, and is lost unless McGiffert is right 
in his suggestion that 2 Cor. chaps. 10-13 is the 
lost epistle. 2 The other two are our 1st and 2d 
Corinthians. Some think that while here he 
wrote the Epistles to the Galatians and to the 
Romans. Others place these epistles during his 
years at Ephesus. 

When the Jews laid wait for him, there being 
an ^Tft^ov\7js, a plan or plot against him by the 
Jews. We are not informed as to the nature or 
cause of this plot, but Paul was regarded by the 
Jews as the bitterest foe of their traditions ; his 
success was drawing many away from their syna- 
gogues. It may be that " to this period of his life 
belongs the peculiar experience of sorrow and 
spiritual conflict described in 2 Cor. 12: 7- 
10." 

As he was about to sail into Syria on his way 
to Jerusalem with the money collected for the 
poor there (1 Cor. 16 : 1-5 ; Acts 24 : 17), he pur- 
posed, he resolved, he altered his plans, and de- 
cided to return by land through Macedonia. 
" Paul's intention must have been to take a pil- 
grim ship carrying Achaian and Asian Jews to 
the Passover. With a shipload of hostile Jews, 
it would be easy to find opportunity to murder 
Paul." s 

Going through Macedonia from Greece, he 
would come last to Philippi, whence he would go 
by sea to Asia. 



PAUL AT TEOAS, vers. 4-12. 

4. And there accompanied him into, &xpi, as 
far as Asia, that is, to Troas. Not that they went 
no further, but went as far as Asia to meet 
Tychicus and Trophimus ; and then all proceeded 
together to Jerusalem. 4 Certainly Aristarchus 
went there, as he was with Paul on his voyage to 
Rome (27: 2), and Trophimus (21: 29). More- 
over, "as far as Asia " is omitted by the oldest 
manuscripts. 

REASONS WHY THESE SEVEN ACCOMPANIED 
PAUL. 1. They were doubtless delegates from 
the leading churches (1 Cor. 16: 3) to aid Paul in 
carrying the large sums of money which had been 
collected, to the church at Jerusalem, with the 
salutations of the Gentile churches. This is con- 
firmed by the distribution of the delegates among 
the provinces where the collection was taken 
up: the first three from Macedonia; Gaius and 
Timothy from Galatia ; Tychicus and Trophimus 
from Asia, probably from Ephesus, its capital, 
and the chief source of the gifts. See Paul's 
statement in Acts 24: 17, "I came to bring alms 
to my nation ; " and his letter to the Romans 
(15 : 25, 26) written from Corinth just before the 
party left for Jerusalem, " I go unto Jerusalem, 
acting as administrator of relief to the saints." 5 

2. In carrying so large a sum in trust these 
acted, as it were, as auditors of his accounts, and 
would be witnesses that all -was right. Paul 
sought to avoid even the suspicion of the malver- 
sations which the tongues of slanderers were so 
ready to impute to him (2 Cor. 8 : 20, 21). 6 

3. They would act as a bodyguard through 
the more dangerous part of the journey, and the 
money distributed among so many carriers would 
be safer. 

Sopater. Nothing further is known of him. 
The best texts add, " the son of Pyrrhus." Blass 
thinks " Pyrrhus " was mentioned because Sopa- 
ter was of a noble house. Possibly he is the 
same as Paul's relative, Sosipater (Rom. 16 : 21). 

Aristarchus, has been mentioned before (19: 
29), was on the ship with Paul on the way to 



1 Hastings' Bib. Die., " Corinthians." 

2 Apostolic Age, 311-314. 

3 Kamsay, St. Paid, 287. 

* So Kendall, Acts. Bee, also, Asquith, Epistle to the 
Galatians (1899). 



" See Kendall, Expositor, Nov., 1893, for a description 
of the scheme of this general contribution ; Ramsay's /. 
Paul, 287. 

o Plumptre. 
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e These going hpfnT-A ,, tarried frvr '<n nt* Trr/ncj 
But these Sad gone DGIOre, and were waiting -tOI Ub ctO JLIO db. 

6 And we sailed away from Phl-lip'pi after 'the days of unleavened bread, 
and came unto them to Troas in five days ; where we tarried seven days. 
x 7 And *upon the first fef of the week, when $?$$& together 'to break 
bread, Paul JBSSSSMSi them, iJA 8 to depart on the morrow; and $?$$ his 
speech until midnight. 



h vera. 6-8, 13-15. i oh. 16. 8-11. j eh. 12. 3. Ex. 12. 14, 15 & 23. 15. 
John 20. 19 & Bev. 1. 10. I ver. 11. 1 Cor. 10. 16 & 11. 23, 24. See ch. 2. 42. 



k 1 Cor. 16. 2. Cp. Mark 16. 9 & 



Rome (27: 2), and in the Epistle to Colossians 
(4 : 10) Paul calls him his fellow prisoner. 

Secundus is mentioned only here. 

Qaius of Derbe, probably a friend of Timothy 
from the neighboring city of Lystra. Both these 
represented the South Galatian churches founded 
during Paul's first missionary tour. 

And of Asia, the Roman province in Asia 
Minor, TycMcus, who is mentioned four times in 
Paul's epistles during his imprisonment at Rome : 
" A beloved brother " (Eph. 6 : 21) ; Paul's mes- 
senger (Col. 4: 7 and Titus 3: 12) ; his delegate to 
Ephesus (2 Tim. 4 : 12). 

Trophimus we hear of in Jerusalem, as the 
occasion of a mob against Paul in the temple (21 : 
29). He is again mentioned in Paul's last epistle : 
"Trophimus have I left at Miletum, sick " (2 
Tim. 4: 20). 

5. These going before. Referring probably to 
only the last two. "The European delegates 
were to sail from Corinth, the Asian from Ephe- 
sus, where doubtless the pilgrim ship would call. 
When the plan was changed, word was sent to 
the Asian delegates; and they went as far as 
Troas to meet the others." * 

, v Tarried for us at Troas. The return to the 
first person in the narrative shows -that Luke had 
rejoined Paul at Philippi, where we left him in 
chapter 16. 

TROAS was a seaport on the ^iEgean Sea, in the 
Troad, " the country around Troy," in the north- 
western part of Asia Minor. It was situated 
some distance south of Homer's Troy. 

6. "We sailed away from Philippi, to which 
city they had come by land. This was while the 
Asian delegates were waiting at Troas. After 
the days of unleavened bread, 2 the Passover, 
showing that the journey was in the latter half 
of April, for the Passover of A. i>. 57 fell on 
Thursday, April 7, and lasted till the 14th. As 
he wished to reach Jerusalem by Pentecost (ver. 
16), 50 days after the Passover, he probably sailed 
from Philippi as soon as possible after the Pass- 
over festival was ended. 



Came ... to Troas in five days. As he had 
made the journey before in two or three days 
(16 : 11, 12), the wind must have been adverse, 
and the weather stormy. " It was about the time 
of the equinox, and northeast winds, directly in 
their face in going from Philippi to Troas, fre- 
quently prevail in the archipelago in the spring." 8 
The fiv.e days, moreover, included the 16 miles 
from Philippi to its seaport, Neapolis. 

7. Upon the first day of the week. This and 
the counsel given in 1 Cor. 16 : 2 are distinct 
proofs that the church had already begun to 
observe the weekly festival of the Resurrection, 
our Sabbath, in place of, or where the disciples 
were Jews, in addition to, their weekly Sabbath. 4 
"If Luke reckons so here, as many commenta- 
tors suppose, the apostle then waited for the ex- 
piration of the Jewish Sabbath, and held his last 
religious service with the brethren at Troas at 
the beginning of the Christian Sabbath i. e., 
on Saturday evening and consequently resumed 
his journey on Sunday morning. But as Luke 
had mingled so much with foreign nations and 
was writing for Gentile readers, he would be very 
apt to designate the time in accordance with their 
practice ; so that his evening or night of the jfirst 
day of the week would be the end of the Christian 
Sabbath, and the morning of his departure that 
of Monday." 6 

Came together to break bread, the half-techni- 
cal name for the Lord's supper. This was an 
evening service, for the slaves and those who 
worked for heathen masters could not control 
their time so as to avoid labor on the Sabbatli ; 
but they met in the evening after sunset. First 
there was a preaching service. This was followed 
by the Agapfc or love feast, and later on in the 
evening, toward midnight or after, was celebrated 
the breaking of bread in the Lord's supper. 
" That this was so in the regions of Troas and 
Asia we see from Pliny's letter to Trajan, 6 in 
which he describes the Christians as meeting on 
'a fixed day,' for what he calls a sacramentum 
at break of day, and again in the evening to par- 



1 Ramsay, St. Paul, 287. 

2 See Ramsay's article in The Expositor, May, 1896, 
" A Fixed Date in the Life of St. Paul ; " and a criticism 
by Dr. Robertson in Hastings' Bib, Die., " 1 Corinthians." 



8 Lewin. 

4 Pluinptre. See Milligan, The Resurrection, pp. 67-69 ; 
Macleor in Present Day Tracts, " Evidential Value of the 
Lord's Day." B Hackett. Epistles, 10 : 96. 
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20 : 8-11. 



8 And there were many lights in m the upper chamber, where "v e e y were gath- 
ered together. 

9 And there sat in the window a certain young man named Eu'ty-chus, BSlSe 

fallen into a r lpcm cloorv anrl oa "Pan! was long preaching, he sunk ,1, with 1 QQ and 
down with ueep Sleep ; alia as 1 aili discoursed yet longer, being borne CIO Wn by his SiCCp he 

" fell down from the third story, and was taken up dead. 

10 And Paul went clown, and fell on him, and embracing 2gg said, * S b y e e no* 

yourselves; fo] , ^ m j g ^ j^ 

11 And'when he therefore was {jgS? up, again ' and "had broken t i, e bread, and eaten, 
and had talked witnthem a long while, even till break of day, so he departed. 



TO ch. 1. 13 & 9. 37, 39. 
39. q ver. 7. 



n 2 Kin. 1. 2. o Op. 1 Kin. 17. 21 & 2 Kin. 4. 34. p Cp. Matt. 9. 23, 24 & Mark 5. 



take of a ' simple and innocent ' repast. At 
Troas we have the connecting link between the 
evening communion of the church of Corinth and 
the morning celebration which has been for many 
centuries the universal practice of the church." * 
Paul preached, Sie\fyero, discoursed, conversed 
with others. The thought is prominent of argu- 
ing with others, of a questioner, in person or 
understood. Our word "dialogue" is a trans- 
literation of the corresponding noun. The preach- 
ing was often more nearly like a Bible-class exer- 
cise than a formal written sermon. 

8. And there were many lights. The Jews 
were accustomed, on their festal days, brilliantly 
to light their rooms for any greab solemnity. 2 It 
is uncertain why this fact is mentioned. " It 
was a graphic and minute touch of an eye-wit- 
ness." "Nothing was done in darkness, but 
everything in plain sight." " The accident was 
not due to darkness." " The bright light and 
closeness of the room account for the young man's 
drowsiness." 

In the upper chamber. "We learn from 
verse 9 that it was on the third floor of the house. 
In the high narrow streets of Eastern towns the 
upper story is often chosen for social or devotional 
purposes, partly as more removed from the noise 
of the street, partly as giving access to the roof 
of the house. Such a room in a good-sized house 
might well hold two or three hundred people." * 

9. And there sat in a window. " It should 
be observed that the windows of such places in 
general reached nearly to the floor ; they would 
correspond well to what our word ' window ' 
signified originally, viz., windore, wind-door, i. e., 
a door for the admission of wind or air." 3 The 
windows had no glass, but were of lattice-work. 
The window was probably open on account of the 
heat from the lamps, and the closeness of the 
air from the crowd. The fact that Eutychus sat 
in the window implies that the room was crowded. 



A certain young man named Eutychus, For- 
tunate, a common name. 



Being fallen, Kara^epJyuej/os, being borne down, 
being gradually oppressed (present participle) 
with a deep sleep, ... he sunk down with 
sleep, Ka.Tfvex6e\s airb (aorist of same verb), 
having been borne down, overpowered by sleep. 
"The present participle describes the increasing 
oppression of heavy sleep during the discourse, 
ending in the final catastrophe, which is expressed 
by the aorist." 4 

The place was hot and crowded, the services 
were long, " the topics were probably beyond his 
comprehension," the young man was doubtless 
very weary, the hour was late. Few in mod- 
ern churches have so good an excuse for sleep- 
ing. 

Fell down from the third loft, story, probably 
into the court into which usually the windows 
opened. 

And was taken up dead. "The author 
vouches that Eutychus was dead, implying appar- 
ently that as a physician he had satisfied himself 
on that point." 5 

" This is obviously related as a miraculous 
resuscitation ; but it may be questioned, looking 
to St. Paul's words, ' his life is in him,' whether 
more than apparent death is meant. He was to 
all appearance dead, would have died but for the 
prayer of the apostle ; but there had been no 
fracture of limb or skull, and the cause of death, 
or of the state that looked like death, was the 
shock given to the brain and nerves by the vio- 
lence of the fall." ! 

10. And Paul went down, by the outside 
stairs, common in Eastern houses. 

Fell on Mm, and embracing him, as Elijah in 
the case of the son of the widow of Zarephath 
(1 Kings 17 : 21), and Elisha, in that of the Shu- 
nammite's son. Doubtless Paul prayed as ear- 
nestly as those prophets, " and the close contact, 
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12 And they brought the you ?a g d man alive, and were not a little com- 
forted. 

13 St we, && before to the ship, an Kii d fo? to Is'sSs, there intending to take hi 
Paul: for so had he appointed, JSB?g himself to go $%&. 

14 And when he met wlth us at As's6s, we took him in, and came to Mit-y- 
le'ne. 

15 And saTuntfrom thence, e came the following Ly over against Chl'os ; and the 

next 3$ We foffil at Sa'm5S' ; and tarried at Tro-gyl'll-um; and the next*g we came to 

Ml-le'tus. 



the clasp of warm affection, gave new intensity to 
the prayer of faith." 

For his life is in him. He does not say that 
Eutychus had not been dead, but that after his 
efforts life was there. 

11. Had broken bread, administered the 
Lord's supper, Holy Communion, and eaten, a 
separate ordinary meal as in 10 : 10. 

And talked a long while, d^iA^o-as, had much 
companionship, conversed with. The preaching 
was over, and the social converse followed. 

12. And they brought the young mail alive 
to the assembly room. The Bezan Text reads, 
" And while they were bidding farewell they 
brought the young man," in order to show him 
alive to Paul and the company. " The word 
1 brought,' not ' carried,' implies that Eutychus 
was able to come with some help." 

Were not a little comforted, by finding that 
the accident did not result in death, for the com- 
pany must have received a severe shock ; and by 
the witness to the gospel and to the power of the 
prayer of faith afforded by this notable miracle. 

MEETING OF PAUL WITH THE ELDERS OF 
EPHESTJS, vers. 13-38. 

13. And we, leaving Paul behind, perhaps to 
be assured of the full recovery of Eutychus, per- 
haps for further instructions to the disciples at 
Troas, sailed unto Assos. " The ship evidently 
stopped every evening. The reason lies in the 
wind, which in the ^Egean during the summer 
generally blows from the north, beginning at a 
very early hour in the morning ; in the late after- 
noon it dies away ; at sunset there is a dead 
calm." ! Therefore those who would go on the 
vessel must go aboard very early, "soon after 
midnight," and it is quite possible that Paul was 
not through with the meeting in time to take the 
vessel. 

Minding, fjte\\<ay, intending, having in mind to 
go afoot, by land. This was about 20 miles, 



and a much shorter route than the sea voyage 
around Cape Lectum. 

14. And when he met with us, owe/SaAAej/, was 
meeting us. Both Kendall and Ramsay suggest 
that the imperfect indicates that Paul did not 
actually enter Assos, but was descried and taken 
in by boat as he was nearing the city. 

Came to Mitylene, one day's further sail, 30 
miles, Monday, April 25, according to Ramsay. 
Mitylene was the capital of the island of Lesbos, 
and celebrated for the beauty of its situation and 
the magnificence of its buildings. It was famous 
as the birthplace of Sappho and the poet Alcseus. 8 

15. And came, KOTiji/TTJo-a/iey, denoting "the 
arrival at the day's destination." 

Chios. " Among the seven rivals for the honor 
of being the birthplace of Homer, the claims of 
Chios are most strongly supported by tradi- 
tion." 3 

The next day we arrived at Sainos, irapej8t- 
\opev, to throw beside. " The regular nautical 
phrase for bringing to alongside a landing-place : 
it does not necessarily imply landing." 4 

Samos was at this time a very populous island 
off the coast of Lydia, from which it was sepa- 
rated by a narrow channel. It was celebrated for 
its fertility and numerous products. The ship 
did not remain over night at Samos, but at Tro- 
gyllium, a mile further across the channel. The 
words "tarried at Trogyllium " are not in the 
best manuscripts. 5 

All these stations are situated on the west coast 
of Asia Minor. Each of them "has legendary and 
historical associations of its own, full of interest 
for the classical student ; but these, we may well 
believe, the revolt of Mitylene in the Peloponne- 
sian War (Thuc.,Book III:), the brilliant tyranny 
of Polycrates at Samos (Herod., III. 39-56), even 
'the blind old man of Scio's rocky isle,' were 
nothing to the apostle and his companions." c 
I, for one, cannot well believe that Paul had no 
interest in these associations. He could say, 



1 Ramsay, St. Paul, 293. 

2 Strabo, 13 : 2, 2. s Knowling. 
* Randall. 

""An interesting comparison with the voyage of St. 



Paul may be found in Herod's voyage by Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Mitylene towards the Black Sea. (Josephus, 
Antiquities, 16 : 2, 2.)" Kuowling. 
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20 : 16, 17. 



16 For Paul had determined to sail & ph'g-sus, *W he SiSw not have to 
spend the time in Asia; for he Chastening, if it were possible for him, r to be at 
Jerusalem 8 the day of PSn'te-cbst. 

17 And from Mi-le'tus he sent to Ephesus, and called towm * the elders of the 
church. 



r ver. 22. ch. 24. 11. Cp. ver. 6 & ch. 19. 21 & 1 Oor. 16. 8. 
See ch. 11. 30. 



* ch. 2. 1. t Cp. ver. 28 & 1 Tim. 4. 14 (for mg.). 



"Homo sum, et mihi human! nihil alienum 
puto." 

The next day we came to Miletus. This was 
practically the port of Ephesus. For the harbor 
of Ephesus was gradually filling up with the silt 
from the river Cayster, and in spite of every effort 
the harbor became a mere marsh. Even in Paul's 
time it was with great difficulty that a vessel 
could ascend the channel to the docks of the city. 1 
In like manner the river Meander has filled up 
the ancient harbor of Miletus with sand, so that 
the modern Palatia, which marks the site of Mile- 
tus, is 5 or 6 miles from the coast. It has been 
" the mother of 80 colonies." Here Thales, one 
of the seven sages, was born (B. c. 636); and 
Anaximander, the philosopher, inventor of the 
sun-dial, and constructor of a celestial globe (B. 0. 
611). Miletus was famous for its dyes and woollen 
manufactures. 2 

16. Paul had determined to sail by, past, 
Ephesus without stopping there. Paul had no 
control of the vessels or their stopping places, but 
he had the choice of vessels in which he would 
sail. So he chose the one which touched at Mile- 
tus, and did not take the slower and more diffi- 
cult way to Ephesus, which might easily have 
made a delay of some days. 

Because he would not spend the time in 
Asia, that is, in Ephesus. It would .be difficult 
to tear himself away quickly from the many 
friends and various interests which would claim 
his attention in that church ; and his departure 
might be impeded by hostilities aroused by his 
presence. 

Spend the time, xpovoTpi^Tjo-cu, from xpovos, 
time, and rpi&u> t to rub, to wear out by rubbing; 
hence, to wear away time, to fritter it away, that 
is, to spend it unnecessarily. 

For he hasted, was hastening, to be at Jeru- 
salem the day of Pentecost. The great objects 
of his visit would best be accomplished at some 
great feast, when large numbers of people from 
all parts of the world would be present. "Pente- 
cost was most crowded, most attended by foreign- 
ers ;" and the next great feast, Tabernacles, did 
not occur till the autumn, while to delay at Jeru- 



salem would put off his proposed journey to Home 
for a year, on account of the winter weather (com- 
pare 27 : 9). 

THE REASONS for going to Jerusalem at this 
time were : (1) That he might deliver to the 
elders the funds he had collected for the poor. 
(2) That he might refute the calumnies circulated 
against him and his work (21 : 21). (3) That he 
might report the progress of the gospel during 
his third journey. (4) He would meet prominent 
Christians not only of Jerusalem, but from distant 
churches. (5) He knew such a mark of respect 
for the Hebrew custom would be pleasing to 
the Jewish Christians. (6) " Nothing could more 
clearly show the immense importance which St. 
Paul attached to this contribution for the poor 
saints than the fact that he was ready to present 
in person at Jerusalem the members of the depu- 
tation and their joint offerings, and that too at a 
time when his presence in the capital was full of 
danger, and after he had been expressly warned 
of the peril, cf. Acts 24: 17 ; Rom. 15 : 25. Such 
a scheme would not only unite all the Gentile 
churches in one holy bond of faith and charity, 
but it would mark their solidarity with the Mother 
Church at Jerusalem ; it would be a splendid ful- 
filment by their own generous and loyal effort of 
the truth that if one member of the body suffered 
all the members suffered with it. We know how 
this vision which St. Paul had before his eyes of 
a universal brotherhood throughout the Christian 
world seemed to tarry ; and we may understand 
something of the joy which filled his heart, even 
amidst his farewell to the elders at Miletus, as he 
anticipated without misgiving the accomplishment 
of this SiaKovla, (ministry) to the saints, a ' min- 
istry' which he had received from the Lord 
Jesus, Acts 20 : 24." 8 

17. From Miletus he sent to Ephesus. He 
did not make the journey himself, for the reasons 
given above, and because if he went he might not 
be able to be present when the ship sailed, the 
time being uncertain ; while if he remained at 
Miletus he could embark at any moment. More- 
over, Paul was weary with his journey and inces- 
sant labors, and the hard journey would be for 
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18 And when they were come to him, he said unto them, "Ye yourselves know, 



" from the first day that I 



at 



Asia, after what manner I 



ha T v e a s een 



with you 



seasons, 
the time, 



19 Serving w the Lord "with all SS of mind, and with many " tears, and 
IrtZn* triafs' which befell me by z the Iyil pi ts walt of the Jews : 

OA Andl\o\v T kept back nothing that was profitable unto you, but have shewed you, 
tM How that * " shrank not from declaring unto you anything that was profitable, 

publicly, and from house to house, 



have taught 
teaching 



u 1 Thess. 1. 5. Op. vers. 31, 34. v ch. 18. 19 & 19. 1, 10. w Cp. Rom. 12. 11 & Col. 3. 24. x Cp. 1 Thess. 2. 
6, 7. See Eph. 4. 2. y Cp. ver. 31 & 2 Cor. 2. 4 & Phil. 3. 18. z See ver. 3. a ver. 27. 6 Cp. ver. 31. 



him difficult and slow, while some young and 
fleet messenger would gladly take the message 
for him. 

Called the elders of the church. " Originally 
among the Jews the elders were either the heads 
of tribes or the oldest and most judicious of the 
people. Hence the name came to be applied to 
office, and was the title of the rulers of the syna- 
gogue on whom devolved the conduct of religious 
affairs, the prayer, reading, and exposition 
which constituted the service. The name was 
transferred to the corresponding officers of the 
Christian church. ' ' 1 Elders in this verse are called 
_ bishops in ver. 28. " Bishop " is Greek, and al- 
ways found on Greek ground. " Those who in 
Palestinian churches were called presbyters (eld- 
ers) were in Greek churches spoken of at first 
as bishops, and then indifferently as presbyters, 
or as bishops." 2 While there is a general equiv- 
alence between the two offices, the difference of 
name points to minor differences in function, 
though the same person may perform the duties 
of both, just as the same man may be a pastor 
and preacher, and teacher. The duties of the 
elders were the administration of the affairs of the 
church, conducting public worship, doing pastoral 
work, and preaching. 8 

18. And when they were come, probably on 
the third day of Paul's stay at Miletus. He said 
unto them. " The address of Paul to the elders 
has not perhaps the excellence of style and plan 
which belong to the speech on the Areopagus, but 
for tenderness and wisdom it can hardly be sur- 
passed." 4 Luke was probably present at the 
meeting, so that he could report the substance of 
what Paul said. Ye know. " Ye " is emphatic, ye 
yourselves know. His whole past life in Ephesus 
gave emphasis and power to the words he was to 
speak. After What manner. '"In all patience,' 
2 Cor. 12: 12; 'holily, justly, and unblameably,' 
1 Thess. 2: 10. St. Paul was magnifying his 
office, not himself." 5 



19. Serving the Lord, SovAeiW, rendering ser- 
vice as a Sov\os, a servant, one who gives himself 
up to another's will. The minister of a church 
serves the church indeed as a fellow servant of 
Jesus, but he is the servant of the Lord. With 
all humility of mind, TaTreivofppoo-fotjs, lowli- 
ness of mind, usually, in pagan ethics, in a bad 
sense. 6 " The noun occurs in Josephus, Jewish 
Wars, 4 : 9, 2, but in the sense of pusillanimity, 
and also in Epictetus, Discourses, in. 24, 56, but 
in a bad sense (Grimm-Thayer). But for St. Paul 
as for St. Peter the life of Christ had conferred a 
divine honor upon all forms of lowliness and ser- 
vice, and every Christian was bidden to an imita- 
tion of One who had said : ' I am meek and lowly 
(raTreii/bs) in heart.' " 7 Paul showed his hu- 
mility by " neither refusing minor and seemingly 
insignificant work, e. g., in personal conversation 
as at Athens (chap. 17 : 17), nor hesitating to en- 
gage in manual labor for his own support and 
that of others (ver. 34), nor arrogating to himself 
to be a lord over God's heritage (1 Pet. 5 : 3)." 8 
Paul set Christ forward and kept himself in the 
background. Steam when visible as a cloud has 
little power. The steam that drives the engine 
and does the work is invisible. 

With many tears. Omit "many." The tears 
were not for himself, but for others ; tears of 
anxiety for the salvation of souls, tears of affec- 
tion, friendship, and sympathy. So Christ wept 
over Jerusalem (Luke 19 : 41-44), and with Mary 
and Martha at the grave of Lazarus (John 11 : 
35). And temptations, ireipn.ffij.pv, trials, tests of 
fidelity, constancy, virtue, patience, which became 
temptations to temper, anger, hot words ; to giv- 
ing up efforts to save men, to yielding somewhat 
of the truth. By the lying in wait, plots, of 
the Jews. " There is no special mention of a 
plot against the life and liberty of the apostle 
during the Ephesian residence ; their hostility is, 
however, alluded to in Acts 19: 9. No doubt at 
Ephesus, as at Corinth, Thessalonica, Antioch 



1 Schaff's Bible Dictionary. 
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21 Testifying c both to the Jews and also to. the Greeks 1 d repentance toward 
God, and e faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ. 

22 And now, behold, I go bound 7 in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing 
the things that shall befall me there : 

23 Save that "the Holy Ghost testHS unto me in every city, saying that h bonds 
and * afflictions abide me. 

24 But^ noneof i^iWTOf n a y n lS^nW Imylle dear unto myself, so that *I ** 
accomplish my course, withjoy ' and 'the ministry "'which I liave received ^om the 
Lord Jesus, " to testify the gospel of p the grace of God. 



c ver. 24. cli. 18. 5. d Mark 1. 16. Heb. 6. 1. See ch. 2. 38. e Cp. Eph. 1. 15 & Col. 1. 4 & 1 Tim. 3. 13. 
/Op. ch. 17. 16. g Cp. ch. 21. 4, 11. See ch. 8. 29 & 9. 16. h ch. 21. 33. i ch. 14. 22. 1 Thess. 3. 3. j See 
ch. 21. 13. k 2 Tim. 4. 7. I ch. 1. 17. 1 Tim. 1. 12. m Gal. 1. 1. 1 Thess. 2. 4. Cp. ch. 26. 16 & Tit. 1. 3. 
n ver. 21. o ch. 15. 7. p Cp. ver. 32 & 1 Tim. 1. 14. See ch. 11. 23. 



iu Pisidia, and Jerusalem, the same sleepless, 
relentless hostility on the part of a section of his 
countrymen marred and hindered his work." * 

20. I kept back, uireo-reiAa^j/. "A pic- 
turesque word. Originally, to draw in or contract. 
Used of furling sails, and of closing the fingers ; 
of drawing hack for shelter ; of keeping back 
one's real thoughts ; hy physicians, of withhold- 
ing food from patients. It is rather straining a 
point to say, as Canon Farrar, that Paul is using 
a nautical metaphor suggested by his constantly 
hearing the word for furling sail used during his 
voyage." 2 

Nothing that was profitable. "Neither fear 
nor favor had deterred him from preaching the 
whole gospel of repentance and faith, though 
beset with dangers, and now doomed to bonds." 
It was still more difficult and dangerous not to 
keep back, in speaking to Jews, the truth about 
the freedom of the Gentiles from Jewish law. 

" It is n't the thing you do, dear, 

It 's the tiling you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of heartache 
At the setting of the sun." 3 

Have taught you publicly, first in the syna- 
gogue, and then in the lecture room of Tyrannus. 
And from house to house, smaller meetings in 
private houses, like that with " the upper cham- 
ber," and the house of Mary, mother of Mark, in 
Jerusalem. Paul's work was not all in meetings. 
No doubt he visited many people personally at 
their homes wherever he learned of one who was 



inquiring, or so interested or even opposed as to 
be willing to converse on religion. 

21. Repentance. The Greek has the article, 
"the repentance" which is due to God; the 
repentance which turns the heart from sin and 
sets the face toward our Heavenly Father. It is 
the beginning of the new heavenly, godly life. 

And faith, literally, " the faith " which trusts 
in our Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour, Teacher, 
and King; which is the means and inspiration 
and power of the heavenly life. 

22. And now, behold, I go bound, SeSe^eVos, 
bound as with chains, constrained in the spirit, 
in his own spirit, not by the Holy Spirit which is 
referred to in the next verse. He felt impelled 
by a sense of duty, by strong impressions that 
this was what he ought to do, and must do, al- 
though not knowing the things that should 
befall him there. He was facing a dark future 
the details of which he could not see; but in 
reality, as we learn from the succeeding history, 
there were many bright things, and the fulfil- 
ment of his dearest hopes, beyond the dark 
shadows of the nearer future. 

23. Save that the Holy Ghost witnesseth, 
by inward revelation, by past experience, and by 
the voice of inspired prophets (21 : 4, 11 ; Rom. 
15: 30,31). 

' I know not the way I am going 
But well do I know my Guide." * 

24. None of these things move me from 
the path of duty. 5 So that I might finish my 



1 Schaff. 

2 M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 

3 Margaret Songster's Poems. 

4 See whole poem, by Mrs. M. S. Schindler. In the 
second volume of Foster's Cyclopaedia of Poetical Illus- 
trations (No. 3619) is a little poem, in which we are com- 
pared to an engineer on a steamship down deep in the 
vessel, where he cannot see the way, but obeys the orders 
of the pilot, who is above and who does see. So we, igno- 



rant of the future and its dangers, may yet follow him 
who knows all and guides safely. 

Compare Luther, who when pressed to stay away 
from the Diet at Worms, where he was to be tried for 
heresy, said to the messenger, " Go, tell your master that, 
though there should be as many devils as there are tiles 
on its roofs, I would enter it." And, again, of his mortal 
enemy, Duke George, "If I had business at Leipzig, I 
would ride into Leipzig, though it rained Duke Georges 
for nine days running." 
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25 And now, behold, * I know that ye all, among whom I 4S!?iS?St r preaching 
the kingdom, o Godl shall see my face no more. 

26 Wherefore * I teswyunto you to record this day, that ' I ^ pure from the blood 



nf nil men - 
ui. an men. 



27 For I 8 K k not 8 X"n1iedarftr unto you a11 the who ie counsel of God. 

q Op. Phil. 1. 25. r See ch. 28. 31. s Deut. 8. 19. t See oh. 18. 6. u ver. 20. Cp. Jer. 20. 2 & Ezek. 33, 
8. v ch. 13. 36. Luke 7. 30. Cp. ch. 2. 23 & Eph. 1. 11 & Heb. 6. 17. 



course. He speaks of his life under the figure 
of a race-course, in which as an athlete he is 
pressing toward the goal and the reward. Four 
years later, A. D. 62, he expresses the same 
thought more fully in glowing words. "This 
one thing I do," etc. (Phil. 3 : 13, 14.) And seven 
or eight years later, A. D. 05 or 66, he is able to 
triumphantly exclaim, "I have fought a good 
fight," etc. (2 Tim. 4: 7, 8.) With joy. Of an 
accomplished work, of successful service ; the 
joy of gaining the victory and winning the crown. 
And the ministry. The service of God in bring- 
ing in his kingdom and leading men to Christ. 
Which I have received of the Lord Jesus. Jesus 
chose him as his apostle, as he repeatedly asserts. 
Indeed, our true life work we ever receive from 
him. To testify. Paul did not originate the 
gospel, he did not make his own doctrines ; he 
only bore witness to what God had taught him. 
The gospel of the grace of God. The good 
news of God's favor and forgiving love to 
man, that God is our Father, that he desires 
with his whole nature our salvation, that he has 
sent his Son to make atonement for us and to 
bring to us the good news of life and love from 
God. 

25. And now, behold, I know. A personal con- 
viction based on probabilities, not a revelation 
from God expressing divine and infallible know- 
ledge. Shall see my face no more, oviteri, no 
longer, as well as no more. The A. V., " no more 
conveys a false impression that, he was to return 
no more ; but the real statement of the apostle is 
that he was to remain no longer in these regions 
of Greece and Asia Minor, where he had spent 
the greater part of his last ten years. " * "It is 
not certain that he ever did revisit Ephesus, or if 
he did that he met these elders. But it is almost 
certain that after his liberation from the Roman 
imprisonment (Acts 28) he did revisit the Asian 
churches (see the notices and greetings in 2 Tim. 
4 and Tit. 1 : 5, especially the words l Trophimus 
I left at Miletus sick,' 2 Tim. 4: 20)." 2 

26. Wherefore I take you to record, (jLaprvpo- 
jiicu, I summon you to ivitness, I call 1/011 to bear 
witness, that I am pure from the blood of all 
men. " The thought and language here was one 
familiar to Paul. He derived it from the well- 



known words of the prophet Ezekiel, ' When I 
say unto the wicked, They shall surely die ; and 
thou givest him not warning, nor speakest to warn 
the wicked from his wicked way, to save his life ; 
the same wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; 
but his blood will I require at thine hand ' (Ezek. 3 : 
18). He, Paul, as they well knew, was innocent 
of all neglect." 2 "The form of expression is 
striking and memorable. It is borrowed from the 
crime of murder, and the method by which guilt 
is ordinarily brought home to the criminal. In 
many cases conviction depends on blood being 
found on the clothes of the murderer." 3 Thus 
in effect he invites the elders to look at his hands 
and garments to make sure that there is no blood 
on them. " If any of you fail of salvation it is 
not my fault." 

" Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly, angels could no more." 

27. For I have not shunned, vireffTei\d,urii>, the 
same verb that is translated, " / kept back no- 
thing" hi ver. 20. 

All the counsel of God, all that God had re- 
vealed to him concerning Christ, salvation, and 
the kingdom of God, and its relations to men. 

" No Epistle excels that to the Ephesians in 
the richness of its thoughts, and in its conception 
of a divine purpose running through the ages ; no 
Epistle dwells more fully upon the conception of 
the Church as the Body of Christ, or exhorts 
more touchingly to diligence in keeping the unity 
of the Spirit, or insists more practically upon the 
sanctifying power of the One Spirit, and the sense 
of a divine membership in every sphere of human 
life. The rich and full teaching of the Epistle is 
addressed to men who are able to understand the 
Apostle's knowledge of the mystery of Chi'ist ; 
in other words, to those to whom he had an- 
nounced more fully than to others the counsel of 
God. The Ephesian Epistle may have been an 
encyclical letter, but it, was addressed principally 
to the Ephesians as the representatives of the 
leading church of the province of Asia." 4 

" God does not bid us convert men ; he bids us 
declare all his counsel, leaving the result with 
him. Our first concern is not to be successful in 
winning souls, but to be faithful to God's truth." 5 
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28 Take heed therefore unto yourselves, and to aU "the flock, '? the which 
"the Holy Ghost hath made you ?ffiSSS' 8 to feed 6 the church of God, which 
he hath d purchased e with his own blood. 

w Cp. 1 Tim. 4. 16. x ver. 29. Cp. Eph. 4. 11. See Luke 12. 32. y Cp. oh. 13. 2 & 1 Cor. 12. 8-11. 2 Phil. 1. 
1. 1 Tim. 3. 2. Tit. 1. 7. 1 Pet. 2. 25 (& mg. for mg.). Cp. ver. 17. a See John 21. 16. b 1 Cor. 1. 2 & 10. 32 
& 11. 16 & 15. 9. Gal. 1. 13, al. c Cp. Matt. 16. 18 & Rom. 16. 16 (for mg.). d Cp. 2 Pet. 2. 1. e Heb. 9. 12, 
14. Cp. Eph. 1. 7 & Uolm 1. 7. See 1 Pet. 1. 18, 19 & Rev. 5. 9. 



But being faithful to God's truth is the way to 
win souls, and the only way. God knows what 
will bring the best success in saving men. To 
neglect some of God's truth is to declare ourselves 
wiser than God. 

KEEPING BACK THE TRUTH. This may be 
done (1) by avoiding some truths altogether ; (2) 
by a wrong emphasis, giving some more promi- 
nence than the Bible does, and others less ; (3) by 
entangling the truth with such philosophical specu- 
lations as make the speculations a substitute for 
the trujjh itself ; (4) by dwelling so much on the 
incidentals, the grammar, the history, the geo- 
graphy, that the truth itself is obscured or neg- 
lected. 

28. Take heed therefore. For the responsi- 
bility lies with you, and it is very great. Unto 
yourselves. That you be right and true, a good 
example, filled with the Spirit, taught of God, a 
fit and willing instrument for his work. Take 
heed to body and to soul, to thought and to life. 
What you are is of the utmost importance. This 
is not contrary to, but a part of, the hfghest 
altruism, for, as Calvin says, "No one can suc- 
cessfully care for the salvation of others, who 
neglects his own ; since he himself is a part of 
the flock." He who neglects his own vineyard 
can do little for the vineyards of others. And to 
all the flock. The church, the disciples, who are 
like a flock of sheep to be guarded from danger, 
folded and fed, guided into green pastures by still 
waters. Note the word ALL, to the poorest, the 
weakest, the erring, the neglected, the disagree- 
able ; and especially to the lambs of the flock. 
That church accomplishes most which looks best 
after the children. Over the which, better as 
R. V., in the which, for in the Christian church the 
leaders are part of the flock, not rulers over it. 
The Holy Ghost hath made you. Because he 
directed the church to choose you ; he endowed 
you with the needful talents ; he gave you the 
needful spiritual grace. Overseers, eiriffitAirovs, 
from tirl, upon, and ffKoireca, to look at, to observe ; 
hence, an overseer, a superintendent, one charged 
with the duty of seeing that things to be done by others 
are done rightly. Usually translated "bishop," 
which is derived from this Greek word. "The 
Greek term episcopos denoted a superintendent 



in the widest sense of the word. It cannot here 
denote an ecclesiastical title as it did a few years 
later in Phil. 1 : 1 ; f or the context is referring 
not to the title of an office, but to the duties in- 
cumbent on the elders. But this passage makes 
a considerable step towards the ecclesiastical 
usage by applying the term to the spiritual func- 
tions with which the Spirit had invested these 
elders." 1 

To feed the church, iroifnatvfiv, to shepherd, to 
do all that is necessary in caring for a flock ; a 
word of wider meaning than "feed," fl6ffKeiv. 
Both words are used by Jesus in his final commands 
to Peter (John 21 : 16), when Peter declared that 
he loved him. ((1) Feed, (2) Shepherd, (3) Feed.) 
To shepherd the flock, to do for it spiritually 
what the shepherd does for his sheep feed, care 
for, defend, guide. This gives no authority over 
the church except that which comes from greater 
piety, wisdom, and experience. The flock is to 
be fed with the Word of God, guarded from false 
teachers and errors of doctrines, to be led into 
rich pastures of the highest Christian experience, 
and into fields of usefulness. Mr. Ruskin in his 
Sesame and Lilies, commenting on the strange 
phrase, "blind mouths," in Milton's Lycidas, 
says those two monosyllables express the precisely 
accurate contraries of right character in the two 
great offices of the church, those of bishop and 
pastor. A bishop means a person who sees; a 
pastor means one who feeds. The most un- 
bishoply character a man can have is, therefore, 
to be blind ; the most unpastoral is, instead of 
feeding, to want to be fed. Nearly all the evils 
in the church have arisen from bishops desiring 
power more than light. They want authority, not 
outlook. It is the King's (Christ is our King) 
office to rule. The bishop's office is to oversee 
-the flock, to number it sheep by sheep, to be 
ready always to give full account of it. 2 

The church of God. Belonging to God, devoted 
to God. Which he hath purchased. - Acquired, 
made his own at great cost to himself. With his 
Own blood, Sia rov iSlov afyiaros. This difficult 
expression has received several explanations. 

(1) That Jesus is called God, and the phrase 
is really equivalent to "the blood of Jesus." 

(2) Kendall, seemingly from an ancient text, 



Kendall. 

Condensed from Sesame and I/Hies, gee his very 



forcible statements in full, and Edersheim's Jewish 
Sgcial Life, 282, 
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29 For d l know thls< that after my departing 
you, " not sparing the flock 1 , 

30 Andftfromamon g your own selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things, 
to draw away the disciples after them. 

31 wKore ''watch yl^emeVnbering that ''by the space of three years I ceased not 
* to admonish every one night and day l with tears. 

d Cp. 2 Pet. 2. 1. / See Matt. 7. 16. g John 10. 12. Cp. Col. 2. 8. h Cp. 1 Cor. 11. 19 & 2 Cor. 11 . 13 & 
1 Tim. 1. 19, 20 & 1 John 2. 18, 19. i Cp. Heb. 13. 17. See Matt. 24. 42. j Cp. ch. 19. 8, 10 & 24. 17. k Col. 1. 
28. I Cp. Heb. 13. 17. See ver. 19. 

changes the order, 8i& rov alfnaros rov iStov, through 
the blood of his own, i. e., his own Son, to avoid the 
"intolerable confusion between the divine and 
human nature of the God-man." (3) Hort thinks 
it by no means impossible that vlov, son, was ac- 
cidentally dropped out after f 5/ov, his own, and the 
expression would read " through the blood of his 
own Son." This is the real meaning in any case. 
It was at the cost of the life of the Son of God 
that the church came into being, and was nour- 
ished into full life (see Matt. 20 : 28 ; Rom. 3 : 
24 ; Eph. 1:1; I Tim. 2:6; Heb. 9 : 12 ; 13 : 
12, etc.). Nothing can so show the intensity of 
God's love for his people as does this fact of the 
infinite cost to him of their redemption. " God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begot- 
ten Son." There is a motive here, too, for the 
church itself to be obedient, loving, helpful, and 
zealous in bringing all the world under our Lord's 
benign sway. 

29. For I know, both from observation and ex- 
perience, and from the insight given by the Holy 
Spirit. After my departing, from Ephesus. 
Shall grievous, rapacious, wolves. The avowed 
enemies of the flock. The imagery is taken from 
the flocks in the broad pasture lands, exposed to 
wild animals which are ever watching for oppor- 
tunities to destroy the sheep. They may come 
in sheep's clothing (Matt. 7 : 15) under the guise 
of friends and teachers. They were those who 
taught false doctrines, evil principles, and bad 
morals, and brought worldliness and contentions. 
Not sparing the flock. Seeking their own selfish 
interests, no matter how many were lost or in- 
jured by it. 

30. Also of your own selves. The wolves were 
enemies from without ; but there were equal or 
greater dangers lurking within the fold, perhaps 
as yet like seeds planted beneath the soil, which 
favorable circumstances would cause to spring up 
as thorns choking the good plants, or as upas 
trees, poisoning the atmosphere. The greatest 
dangers often arise from those within the church, 
as the tallest and rankest weeds grow in the rich- 
est gardens. Speaking perverse things, Ste- 



turned aside, distorted, from Sid, 
throughout, and <rrp4<poi, to twist, hence, twisted, 
distorted throughout. Truths distorted from their 
true meaning, as objects are in an imperfect or 
curved mirror ; caricatures of truth. The most 
dangerous errors are truths distorted and per- 
verted ; truth enough to make some believe them, 
and error enough to injure or ruin those who do 
believe. Few are caught with the bare hook of 
error or falsehood. 

31. Therefore watch, ypyyopetre, derived from 
the perfect of lyelpw (to wake up), and hence, to 
have been aroused from sleep, to be awake, alert, 
as a soldier on picket duty. 1 It expresses not a 
mere act, but a state of wakefulness and watch- 
ing; the wakefulness and diligence that over- 
looks no duty, indulges no indolence. The meta- 
phor of the flock is continued, and the picture is of 
shepherds ever watching each sheep in the flock 
lest it go astray, and day and night keeping watch 
over the fold against every attack of robber or 
ravening wolf. They should watch against dan- 
gers, seen and unseen, against wolves in sheep's 
clothing, against the perversions of the truth. 
But they should watch still more alertly for the 
good to be cherished, for opportunities of doing 
go.od, for unnoticed qualities that might be de- 
veloped. 

By the space of three years, in round num- 
bers. The exact length of Paul's stay in Ephe- 
sus is uncertain. Two years and three or six 
or nine months would be called three years 
by Jewish reckoning, indeed by any one speak- 
ing under the circumstances of Paul. It would 
have been out of place in such an appeal to 
give the exact time in years and months or 
weeks. 

Warn . . . night and day with tears. The 
dangers must have been very great, and the 
blessings to be attained exceedingly valuable, to 
make Paul so earnest. " The approving words 
to the angel of the church at Ephesus (Rev. 2 : 
1-7) tell us that the earnest wishes and the af- 
fectionate pleadings of the apostle were not in 
vain. "2 



(See the tract, Parley the Porter, and Bunyan's Capture ofMansoul. 
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20 : 32-35. 



32 And now brethren < > I commend you to God, and to n the word of his grace, 
which is able to "build lu up, and .to give lu *tne inheritance among all them 
Thit h are sanctified. 

33 I have 2 coveted no man's silver, or gold, or apparel. 

34 Yea & ye yourselves know that " these hands liave ministered unto my neces- 
sities, and * to them that were with me. 

35 inluUfiTilave you anlxampie, how that "so labouring ye ought -to T e p ip rt the 
weak, and * to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how he himself said, It 
is more blessed v to give than to receive. 



m ch. 14. 23. n ch. 14. 3. Cp. ver. 24. o See Col. 2. 7. p oh. 26. 18. Eph. 1. 14, 18 & 5. 5. Col. 1. 12 & 3. 
24. Heb. 9. 15. Cp. 1 Pet. 1. 4. See Matt. 25. 34 & Rom. 8. 17. q 1 Cor. 9. 12. 2 Cor. 7. 2 & 11. 9 & 12. 17. Cp. 
1 Sam. 12. 3 & Matt. 10. 8 & 1 Xhess. 2. 5. r Cp. ver. 18. See ch. 18. 3. t ch. 19. 22, 29. w 2 Thess. 3. 7. 
v Eph. 4. 28. w 1 Thess. 5. 14. Cp. 1 Cor. 12. 28. x ch. 11. 16. y Matt. 10. 8. 



32. And now ... I commend, iraparlOenai, to 
place beside, hence, to commit to one's care. To the 
word of his grace. The precious truths and pro- 
mises which God has sent to us in his Word and 
by his Word Jesus Christ (John 1 : 1-14). Able 
to build you up. The Christian is to be built up 
upon the foundation of Jesus Christ, like a tem- 
ple, costly, beautiful, lighted, filled with worship 
and love. The whole church Avas to be built up 
in numbers and in graces, in truth and in good 
works, till they became fitting temples of the 
Holy Ghost. Some people live as unfinished 
temples. Some spend their lives almost entirely 
in the basement, and leave the best and sunniest 
rooms for special occasions. 1 

And to give you an inheritance among all 
them which are sanctified. Made holy. Without 
holiness no man can see God. As the Jews who 
came out of the wilderness, and the Gentiles who 
wished to become true worshippers of God, could 
have a portion and inheritance in the land of 
promise, so God will give all who become dis- 
ciples of Christ an inheritance among his people. 
Nor is this a selfish hope. It' is right, it is noble, 
it fits for larger usefulness, it draws the soul 
nearer to God. In this promised land, God's 
people inherit from God his character, his home, 
his fatherly love, his care, his joy. It is present 
and future. It is an eternal possession. It is not 
earned, but is the gift of God, because we are his 
children. It is doubly blessed, because it is 
shared with others. Thus we are "heirs of all 
the ages" of the saints ; heirs of all the truths 
they have received from God, and wrought out 
in their experience ; heirs of all their good deeds, 



their noble words, their victories over sin, their 
triumphs in the spread of the gospel. Thus we 
obey the famous advice of the philosopher, 
" Hitch your wagon to a star." 

33. I have coveted, etc. I have sought you, 
and not yours. I have not even coveted what 
you possess, or envied the rich for having more 
than I. 

34. And I have shown it as ye yourselves 
know, by supporting myself by the labor of my 
hands at tent-making, as at Corinth (Acts 18 : 3). 
In his letter to the Corinthians, written at Ephe- 
sus, he refers to his labors with his hands (1 Cor. 
4: 12). 

35. I have shewed you as to all things. He 
taught by word, and he set the Ephesians a good 
example of religion in daily life, supporting him- 
self, .helping others, showing that he was not self- 
seeking, exalting daily toil, at the same time 
making known the gospel, through those with 
whom he dealt. 

Ye ought to support, dmAa/UjSaWflai, from 
avri, over against, on the other side, and A.a/i/3aj/, 
to take hold of with the hands ; hence, to take hold 
of the burdens of the poor and weak, on the other 
side, and help them to bear them. The weak. 
That is, those unable, in consequence of physical 
infirmity, to labor for their own support. No 
Christian should labor chiefly for himself, but 
that he may support those dependent on him, and 
may give to the poor, and spread the gospel of 
our Lord. It is this which transfigures daily 
toil, as the sun transfigures fogs into sunset 
glories. It makes the commonest work no- 
ble. 



1 See capital remarks in Prof. A. P. Peabody's Intro- 
duction to Plutarch on the Delay of the Divine Justice, 
pp. 27, 28. 

We are like the Cologne Cathedral, which was begun 
about 1250, according to plans of M. Gerard. After a 
time the building stopped, on account of wars and politi- 
cal changes. For several centuries the plans were lost. 



But in 1830 they were discovered, and the building is 
completed according to them. God has a plan for the 
temple of our souls. We sometimes lose sight of it, but 
if we are his children, every day, every experience, every 
opportunity, will aid in the building till we become per- 
fect temples, wherein God, shall dwell by his Spirit, 
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36 And when ne had thus spoken, z he kneeled down, and prayed with them 
all. 

37 And " they all wept sore, and 6 fell on Paul's neck, and 6 kissed him, 

38 Sorrowing most of all for the Ton? which he i la a p spo!cen, that they should 
behold his face no more. And d they ac brwFght ed him O n ws way unto the ship. 

e See oh. 7. 60. a Op. 2 Tim. 1. 4. 6 See Luke 15. 20. c ver. 25. d See ch. 15. 3. 

knowledge, sympathy, help, character, hope, 
faith, love. 



" Who sweeps a room, as for this cause 
Makes that and the action fine." 

And to remember the words of the Lord 
Jesus. The words are not in our Gospels. John 
says (John 21 : 25) that a great number of Christ's 
sayings are not there, Schaff says that " outside 
the inspired memories of the Gospels we possess 
the record of some twenty sayings of Jesus Christ 
which have floated down to us." From what 
source Paul obtained these words is unknown, 
but his calling on the elders to remember them 
shows that they were familiar words. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. Here 
we have a word of Christ rescued from sinking 
into oblivion ; a word of Christ with a word of 
Paul wrapped around it ; the jewel and its set- 
ting ; the kernel and its shell. The Lord Jesus 
speaks from experience when he explains how 
pleasant it is to give. 

It is blessed to receive, to be loved, to be min- 
istered unto. This blessedness is so great that 
it is the chief object of many lives. But the 
blessedness of giving is much greater and higher, 
for (1) It brings greater happiness, more intense. 

(2) It produces a higher quality of happiness. 

(3) It is the mark of a nobler character. (4) It is 
the blessedness of God, who is the Great Giver. 
(5) It is the blessedness of Christ, who " came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister." (6) It is 
the blessedness of heaven, where the inhabitants 
are ministering spirits. (7) It is the blessedness 
of the Christian religion, which is founded on 
love, and lives in loving and giving. (8) It is a 
blessedness that endures, not like a glass of water, 
but like a fountain ; not like a tune, but like the 
instrument that sends forth music. 

Hence the most blessed part of life is the giving 
forth of what we have, not merely money, but 



" Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for 

two. 
For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is 

living grain. 
Seeds which mildew in the garner, scattered, fill with 

gold the plain." 1 

36. He kneeled down, the most appropriate 
attitude for praying. A natural attitude of the 
body is an aid to the spirit of prayer. President 
Hopkins said to his students that the refusal to 
use the proper forms naturally led to the loss of 
the spirit. 

37. They all wept sore. " Tears are of ten a 
relief in sorrow, and when people who are in 
affliction cannot weep, we fear for the results of 
their grief. We may therefore thank God for 
tears in a world of sorrow ; they relieve the over- 
strained mind, and soothe the troubled spirit ; and 
we can be yet more thankful for that coming day 
when sorrows shall be ended, and when God shall 
wipe away tears from all faces." 

And kissed him, Ka,Te<j>l\ovi>. From Kurd, em- 
phatic, or down upon, and tpi\eea, to kiss ; they 
showered kisses upon him, they kissed him over and 
over again. The word is used for the betrayal 
kisses of Judas (Matt. 26 : 49), the father's em- 
brace of the returning prodigal (Luke 15 : 20), and 
of the tender caressing of the Lord's feet in the 
Pharisee's house (Luke 7 : 38). 

38. That they should see his face no more. 

" Say not Good Night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me Good Morning." 

Compare the parting of Brutus and Cassius on 
the eve of the battle at Philippi. 



1 Mrs. Charles, Poems, "Is thy cruse of comfort fail- 
ing." See Longfellow's Poems, " The Legend Beautiful." 
Hood's Poems, " The Lady's Dream." Mr. Great-heart's 
care for Mr. Feeble-mind in Bunyan's Pilgrim? s Progress. 



Charles Lamb, in his "Confessions of a Drunkard," in 
Essays of Elia, speaks of some men of robust constitutions 
and iron insides that laugh at a weak brother, who, trying 
his strength with them, come off foiled in the contest. 
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21:1. 



CHAPTER 21. 

RETURN FROM THE THIRD MISSIONARY JOURNEY, AND RECEPTION AT 

JERUSALEM. 



THE VOYAGE, vers. 
1-15. 



I Miletus. 



THE PASSOVEB 
Left Philippi. 
Arrived 
Left 
Arrived at Coos. 
Arrived at Rhodes. 
Arrived at Patara. 
Arrived { T 
Departed ) 
Arrived at Ptolemais. 



Ramsay. 

Thurs., April 7, A. D. 57. 

Fri., Apr. 15. 
j Thurs., April 28. 
1 Sun. morn., May 1. 

Sun. eve., May 1. 

Mon., May 2. 

Tues., May 3. 
t Sat., May 7. 
I Fri., May 13. 

Fri., May 13. 



( Sat., May 14. 

Departed J VOT ~'"' | Wed., May 25. 

By land to Jerusalem. Fri., May 27. 

FEAST OF PENTECOST. Sat., May 28. 

Note. The difference is in the year. Otherwise the calculations are 

nearly the same. 



Lewin. 
Mar. 27, A. D. 58. 

( Fri., Apr. 21. 
i Mon., Apr. 24. 

Mon., Apr. 24. 

Tues., Apr. 25. 

Wed., Apr. 26. 
( Sun., Apr. 30. 
\ Sun., May 7. 

Mon., May 8. 
j Wed., May 10. 
1 Mon., May 15. 

Wed., May 17. 

Wed., May 17. 



A WEEK AT TYBE, vers. ( Arrival - ^ Ma y 7 - 
g_j < A warning to Jraul. 

( The parting scene, Fri., May 13. 



SEVEBAI. DAYS AT 
BEA, vers. 8-14. 



JERUSALEM, vers. 15-40. 



( Philip, and his daughters. 
< Agabus the prophet. 
( Warning to Paul. 

' Arrival from Csesarea, at Pentecost. 
Reception of Paul and his delegation. 
Meeting with James and the elders. 
Plan to vindicate Paul before Jewish Christians, 
Yet not to compromise his position as to the Gentiles. 
The attack on Paul in the temple. 
Rescue by Roman soldiers. 
Paul gains permission to speak from the stairs. 



1 AND W hen it came to pass that after e we were farteS from them, and had 



we f came with a straight course unto c cos!' and the 
and from thence unto P&t'a'-ra' : 

e See ch. 16. 10. / oh. 16. 11. 



Rhodes., 



THE VOYAGE FROM MILETUS TO PALES- 
TINE, vers. 1-7. 

1. After-we were gotten from them, Inroffiraff- 
Oevras, having torn ourselves away from them, the 
participle expressing the grief and reluctance of 
the parting. From them, the elders of the Ephe- 
sians at Miletus. The scei\e is full of pathos, and 
reveals the deep affection these men felfc for Paul. 

And had launched, avaxOrjvai, set sail, the 
usual nautical expression. We, the company 
named in 20: 4. Certainly Luke, Aristarchus 



(27 : 2), and Trophimus (21 : 29) ; and probably 
the others. 

Came -with a straight course. The northwest 
winds which prevailed along that coast carried 
them speedily. The forty miles southward, unto 
Coos, Greek Cos, a small island of great com- 
mercial importance, and a financial centre, off- 
the coast of Caria. It was of especial interest to 
Luke, because it was the seat of one of the great 
medical schools of the ancient world traditionally 
connected with Esculapius ; and because it was 



21 : 2-4. 
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into 
unto 



over unto 

Cy'prus, 
Tyre: for there 



2 And havWound a ship 

3 IS? when we had 

Syria, and landed at 
burden. 

4 And having found the disciples, we tarried there seven days: 
Paul a through the Spirit, that he should not stuoot in Jerusalem. 

g ver. 11. oh. 20. 23. 



, we went aboard, and set 
it on the left hand, $$ sailed 
the ship was to unlade her 



said to 



the birthplace of Hippocrates, a famous Greek 
physician, and " founder of the school of a scien- 
tific art of healing," whose works no doubt Luke 
had read, for some are still extant. Some ancient 
writers think it was also the birthplace of Apelles, 
the most celebrated of Grecian painters. 1 

And the day following. Apparently the ship 
stopped every evening, as in the voyage from 
Philippi (20 : 13-15), because the wind died away 
in the late afternoon. 

Unto Rhodes. An island and a city 50 miles 
southeast of Coos, off the coast of Caria. "Ac- 
cording to the proverb the sun shone every day 
on Rhodes, and it might well be called the sunny 
island of roses. Her coins, stamped on one side 
with Apollo's head radiated, and on the other 
with the rose-flower, bear their witness to the 
brightness and fertility of the island." 2 " From 
its unrivalled situation, lying, as it does, on the 
verge of two of the basins of the Mediterranean 
Sea, it has always been an emporium for the 
Eastern and Western trades. It possessed a great 
temple to the sun, and was famous as the site of 
the Colossus, one of the seven wonders of the 
world, a colossal figure of brass at the head of the 
harbor, and over one hundred feet high, so that 
vessels sailed between its legs." 8 But at the time 
of Paul's visit it lay in ruins, having been de- 
stroyed by an earthquake. 4 

Prom thence unto Fatara. " Patara was a 
seaport of Lycia, situated near the mouth of the 
river Xauthus, and opposite to the island of" 
Rhodes. It may be considered as the port of the 
city Xanthus, the capital of Lycia, from which it 
was ten miles distant. Here was a famous oracle 
of Apollo, which was regarded as scarcely inferior 
to the oracle at Delphi." 5 " The voyage may be 
taken as typical of the course which hundreds of 
ships took every year, along a route familiar from 
time immemorial." 6 At Patara the coasting ves- 
sel in which Paul had been sailing came to the 
end of her voyage, at least in the direction Paul 



wished to go. But here they were on the main 
track of vessels sailing from the west to Phenicia. 

2. Finding a ship. " The traders in that ship 
little thought that the freight which their Jewish 
fellow-traveller brought on board was more pre- 
cious than the purple of Tyre, the spices of Ara- 
bia, and the amber of the Hyperboreans, the 
precious pearl of the gospel that saves men." 7 

Phenicia. A province of Syria, a narrow strip 
of country, extending along the coast north of 
Palestine, of which the chief cities were Tyre and 
Sidon. 

3. When we had discovered Cyprus, hva^a- 
vavres, lit., held up to view, i. e,, came so near as 
to render' Cyprus visible, sighted it, but did not 
land there. 

And landed at Tyre, the commercial empo- 
rium of Phenicia. Tyre was about 350 miles 
from Patara, and could be reached in three or 
four days. Tyre had been "one of the greatest 
and most famous cities of the ancient world." 
Long before Paul's time its old site on the main- 
land had been abandoned, and a new city built 
on a small island half a mile from the shore, and 
a mile in length. Alexander the Great united it 
to the mainland by an enormous artificial mole. 8 
There were many Jewish associations with Tyre. 
Hiram, the king of Tyre, aided Solomon in build- 
ing the temple (1 Kings 9), B. c. 1000. 

Ahab, king of Israel, married Jezebel, daughter 
of a king of Tyre (1 Kings 16 : 31). 

Several prophets prophesied about Tyre (Amos 
1: 9, 10; Isa. 23; Ezek. 26-28). 

Tyrian purple, extracted from shell-fish, was 
widely celebrated. 

Christ visited Tyre or vicinity (Matt. 15 : 21 ; 
Mark?: 24). 

It was conquered by the Christians in the Cru- 
sades, June, 1144. 

4. And finding (the) disciples, avevp6vres, find- 
ing by search (ava),from bottom upivards, by look- 
ing up the disciples. The article in the Greek im- 



1 See Farrar, St. Paul, 2 : 284 ; Lewin, 2 : 96. Com- 
pare Strabo, 14 : 2 ; Horace, Odes, 4 : 13, 13 ; Tacitus, 
Annals, 12 : 61. 

2 Knowling. 

3 Schatf. 

* Pliny, Natural History, 34 : 18 ; Strabo, 14 : 2, 

B Gloag. 

Ramsay, St. Paul, 297. 



7 Lange. 

8 See Harper's Classical Dictionary. For longer de- 
scription of lyre, see Conybeare and Howson, Lewin, 
Farrar, Ezekiel 28 : 2-12 ; Jeremiah 25 : 22. When Alex- 
ander besieged Tyre, B. c. 332, he scraped the very dust 
of Tyre bare to the rock in order to make the great mole 
to the mainland, as was prophesied by Ezekiel (26 : 3, 4, 
12, 21) 250 years before. 
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21 : 5-7. 



5 And when it came to pass timt we had accomplished "he 36 days, we' departed and 



/~vm. way; o ,, r i 
on OLU journey; clHCL 

of the city: and 
6 And 



we were 
we were 



out 



agan. 



n 11 A bronglit us on our way, with wives and children, 
clll with wives and children, brought us ou ottr way, 

down on the 828^ prayed; 

ship; %$ they returned home 



Ptol-S-ma'Is; and 



7 And when we had finished & from Tyre, we 
we saluted J ' the brethren, and abode with them one day. 

h ch. 20. 38. i ch. 20. 36. j See John 21. 23. 



plies that they knew disciples were there. " The 
gospel had been carried as far as Phoenice after 
the death of Stephen (11 : 19), and Paul and Bar- 
nabas passed through that district (15: 3)." 
Therefore, when they lauded in the crowded 
streets of this busy port, they inquired where 
they could be found. The apostle's example may 
well be followed by those who go from place to 
place in these modern days. Instead of waiting 
in silent obscurity till some Christian finds them 
out, let them search for the disciples, and seek to 
do Christian work, speak to Christians, take part 
in meetings, go to the Sabbath-school, and then 
many a complaint will be removed, and many a 
dark day among strangers will be made light. 

We tarried there seven days. The time spent 
at Tyre in unlading the vessel, and probably tak- 
ing in a new cargo. 1 In verse 5 we see something 
more of this church which attracts us to them. 

Who said to Paul through the Spirit, that he 
should not go up to Jerusalem. There were not 
only disciples at Tyre, but prophets. There is no 
contradiction between thisstatement, also repeated 
at Csesarea, and St. Paul's assertion that he was 
going to Jerusalem under divine guidance. These 
disciples emphasized what Paul himself knew 
through the same Spirit (20 : 22, 23). It was re- 
vealed to them, not that Paul should not go, but 
that if he went, he would go into bonds, prison, 
sufferings. The prophets inferred from this fore- 
knowledge that Paul should not go on. This is 
clearly shown in verses 11 and 12. But Paul re- 
cognized more clearly the voice of the Spirit, and 
his duty to proceed in spite of warnings and remon- 
stranc^s. 

For he had a clear vision of the great and glo- 
rious work to be accomplished by his visit. (1) 
He would unite the two great branches of the 
church, the Jewish and the Gentile, between 
whom there seemed to be growing up an incur- 
able schism, more to be dreaded than death. He 
had new revelations through his experience ; he 
was bringing a peace-offering in the form of a col- 
lection for the poor among the Jews ; he would 
correct the false rumors and misrepresentations 



as to his teachings and work ; he would show the 
approval of the Holy Spirit in the gifts and graces 
bestowed upon the Gentiles. (2) In Romans, 
written shortly before this time, Paul expresses 
his intense desire for the salvation of his country- 
men. Now he would make one last effort for 
them. It was his one opportunity remaining. 
Might not the aged and weary missionary, won- 
derfully blessed of God in the hardest of heathen 
fields, come home and persuade his friends to ac- 
cept the gospel, and be saved from the destruc- 
tion which he saw overhanging the nation (and 
which came within twelve years), as well as from 
individual eternal ruin. (3) Going to Jerusalem 
was to lead through a thorny way to Rome ; but 
it was the best possible way, far better than he 
had planned for himself. 

5. When we had accomplished those days, 
fl-aprlffai, from er, from, unfolding, as a roll, com- 
pletely ; and &prios, perfect, complete, with refer- 
ence to " special aptitude forgiven uses ; " hence, 
completed, as a roll unfolded from beginning to 
end ; or furnished completely, as if the days had 
fulfilled their purpose, and that which they were 
to accomplish had been completed. 2 

Went our way. " Literally, and were going on 
our way, the tense bringing before us something 
like a procession wending its way from the city to 
the shore." 8 

Brought us on our way. The expressions of 
sympathy and love must have cheered the apostle 
in these times of deepest anxiety. 4 The women, 
and children even, join in these manifestations of 
affection. 

And children. Here we find the first direct 
mention of children. 

We kneeled down on the shore, and prayed. 
A fitting posture for prayer, because so natural. 
The natural attitude of devotion aids the spirit of 
devotion. The " we " implies that others prayed 
besides Paul. 

Praying together is a great uniter of hearts, and 
comfort to parting friends. 

6. We took ship. The article in the Greek 
" indicates that it was the same ship." 5 



1 See Ramsay's Si. Paul, 300. 

2 See different construction of the Greek in Kendall, 
125. 



3 Plumptre. 

* See Margaret Preston's Poems, " Ante Mortem." 

t> Knowling. 



: 8, 9. 
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8 And on 1 t e ue mo^v we that were of Pau1 ' 8 company departed, and came unto Cses-S-re'a : 
and Tnteff into the house of *PluTip 'the evangelist,^ 1 was ^ of the 
seven; * abode with him. 

9 A Sr d ow tills 116 man had four daughters, virgins, m which did prophesy. 

ft ch. 6. 5 & 8. 5, &c. I Eph. 4. 11. 2 Tim. 4. 5. in ch. 2. 17, 18. Luke 2. 3G. 1 Cor. 11. 5. See ch. 13. 1. 



7. And when we had finished our course, 
ir\ovi>, voyage. Wendt connects from Tyre with 
the following words : Having finished our voy- 
age (the whole voyage from Macedonia, this being 
the end of the journey by sea), we came from 
Tyre to Ptolemais, a distance of about 30 miles. 

Ptolemais, the ancient Accho (Judges 1 : 31), 
the modern Acre, just north of Mt. Carmel, one 
of the oldest cities in the world. It was then a 
large town, and now has a population of ten to 
fifteen thousand. It was named after Ptolemy 
Soter, king of Egypt. And saluted the bre- 
thren. The church here may have been founded 
by Philip the evangelist, or some of the others 
who were driven from Jerusalem by the persecu- 
tion twenty years before (11 : 19). 

PAUL AT CJESAEEA, vers. 8-14. 

8. And the next day we ... departed, prob- 
ably by land. The journey was thirty or forty 
miles. That were of Paul's company. This is 
not in the best manuscripts. It is thought to 
have been inserted because a church reading be- 
gan here, and it was needed as an explanation. 

Gsesarea, the Roman capital of Palestine, and 
the official residence of the Herodian kings and 
the governors of Judea. It was built by Herod 
the Great, and named after Cassar. It is seventy 
miles from Jerusalem. 1 

Here lived the Roman centurion who was led 
to Christ by Peter. 

Here were the headquarters of Philip the 
evangelist for this region. 

" This was the third visit Paul had paid to this 
city, the first having been made on his journey 
from Jerusalem to Tarsus (9 : 30), and the second 
on his return to Antioeh from his second mission- 
ary tour (18: 22)." 2 Not long after this he was 
sent here for trial, and remained for two years in 
prison before he was sent to Rome. 

Philip . . . one of the seven deacons ap- 
pointed at the same time with Stephen. He is 
to be distinguished from Philip the apostle. The 
evangelist. The word "evangelist," which 
comes from the same root as gospel, ei>ayye\iov, 
good news, means a " herald of good tidings." It 
describes the work of those who went about the 



neighboring communities preaching the word and 
communicating the facts of the Gospels to those 
unchristianized, in distinction on the one hand 
from the local and more systematic work of pus- 
tors and teachers, and on the other from the 
more extended missionary work of apostles, and 
the peculiar work of prophets. Thus in Ephe- 
sians, 4: 11, " the evangelists are placed between 
the apostles and prophets on the one hand, and 
the pastors and teachers on the other. The latter 
two offices suggested those who were attached to 
a settled community, whilst the apostles and 
prophets were non-local. Between the two pairs 
stood the evangelists, whose work, like that of 
Philip, was to preach the word. But it is to be 
carefully noted that as the title is used of the 
work of Philip, ' one of the Seven,' and of that 
of Timothy, an apostolic delegate, 2 Tim. 4:5, 
it may have denoted an employment rather than 
an office, ' a work rather than an order.' " 3 

9. Had four daughters, virgins, which did 
prophesy, wpofiijTevovcrai. The word means 
those who speak forth, or in behalf of God. It is 
the technical term for the interpreters of a divine 
message. It does not necessarily imply a revela- 
tion of future events, but a consciousness of 
having some truth or message from God, which 
the prophet is impelled to utter. u The English 
word ' prophesy ' has come to have, since about 
the beginning of the seventeenth century, only 
the one sense of ' to predict what is yet to come.' 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth ' prophesyings ' 
meant 'preachings,' and Jeremy Taylor's famous 
work on the Liberty of Prophesying was writ- 
ten to uphold the freedom of preaching." 4 
Where they preached, whether in private houses, 
or to women only, or to public assemblies, we do 
not know. The records of the New T^tainent 
simply show the fact that God inspires women as 
well as men, and when he sends them forth they 
have a mission to proclaim the gospel in their 
own womanly way. (See Acts 2:17; 18 : 2(3 ; Joel 
2 : 28, 29 ; 1 Cor. 11 : 5 ; 14 : 24.) Such state- 
ments as these should always be taken into ac- 
count in discussing the question of woman's work 
in the church. 5 

Virgins. These four daughters, being un- 



1 For description of Csesarea, see Conybeare and How- 
son, Lewin, Farrar, and Hastings' Bib. Die. 

2 Schaff. 



3 Knowling. See article "Evangelists" in Hastings' 
Sib. Die., and Encyc. Biblica. 

4 Cambridge Bible. 

5 See Luckock, Footprints of the Aposiles, 2 : 214. 
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21 : 10-12. 



10 And as we tarried (here many days, there came down from Ju-dse'S a cer- 
tain prophet, named " Ag'a-Ms. 

n\i->r\ when he was come unto ,, he took "Pm-il'd m-nAla and "K/vm-irl V>ia /-mm hands and 
Ana coming to US, and o taking 1 aUl S girOie, i le OOUnO. BIS OWn feet and 

land's, and said, p Thus saith the Holy Ghost, q So shall the Jews at Jerusalem 
bind the man that owneth this girdle, and r shall deliver Sim into the hands of 
the Gentiles. 

12 And when we heard these things, both we and they of that place 3 besought 
him not to go up to Jerusalem. 

n ch. 11. 28. o Cp. 1 Sam. 15. 27, 28 & 1 Kin. 11. 30 & Isai. 20. 3 & Jer. 13. 1-11 & 27. 2. p See ch. 20. 23. 
q Cp. ver. 33. See ch. 9. 16. r Cp. vers. 31-33 & Matfc. 20. 19. s Cp. Matt. 16. 21-23. 



married, could devote their whole time to the 
service of the church in the exercise of their 
gifts. There is nothing to denote that they had 
taken upon themselves any vow of virginity, or 
that they did not share the home life of their 
father. But Plumptre thinks that "the word 
then, as afterwards, probably indicated not 
merely the bare fact that they were as yet un- 
married, but that they had devoted themselves, 
if not by irrevocable vows, yet by a steadfast 
purpose, to that form of service." l " St. Je- 
rome, 2 in relating the story of Paula, mentions 
how she saw at Csesarea the house of Cornelius 
now turned into a Christian church, and the 
humble abode of Philip, and the chambers of his 
daughters, the four virgins, 'which did pro- 
phesy.' " 8 

10. As we tarried there many days. The 
Greek word for "many," tr\fiovs, is in the 
comparative degree, and either means "some," 
"several," or " more " than they first intended. 
As they did not wish to be' in Jerusalem till 
Pentecost, there were several days at their dis- 
posal. Ramsay makes their stay about ten days ; 
Lewin, five. 

From Judaea a certain prophet, named Aga- 
bus. Probably the same who in Antioch fore- 
told the coming famine (Acts 11 : 28) A. D. 43 or 
44, fourteen or fifteen years before. Coming 
lately from Jerusalem, he knew the feelings of 
the Jews toward Paul. 

11. 1^ took Paul's girdle, like those used to 
bind the loose flowing robes worn in Eastern 
countries. Girdles were of considerable size and 



made of leather or linen, and frequently were 
richly embroidered with threads of silk or gold. 
Bound his own (Agabus') hands and feet. His 
revelation was made in that dramatic form which 
impresses the mind with a stronger sense of 
reality than mere words can do, and which was 
made familiar to the Jews of old by the practice 
of the Hebrew prophets. 4 Thus saith the 
Holy Ghost. Through whom the revelations to 
the prophets of old were given (Acts 18 : 25), 
though to them the language was, "Thus saith 
the Lord ; " for they knew the Lord, but the 
distinct personality of the Holy Spirit was revealed 
later. "It is to be observed that in the same 
city where Paul's imprisonment was so plainly 
revealed to him, he was afterwards bound for 
two years." 5 So shall the Jews . . . bind. By 
instigating the Romans to do this act. The Jews 
were the real source of the persecution. 6 

12. Besought him not to go. Inferring that 
this was the intention of the prophecy. This 
inference, here distinctly stated, explains verse 4. 

Note "the parallel between Paul and Paul's 
Master, who had to listen to his disciple Peter, 
endeavoring to persuade him to turn aside from 
the way of suffering on which he had entered, 
with the words, ' Be it far from thee, Lord ' 
(Matt. 16: 22)."? "This suggests the case of 
Luther when on his journey to the Diet of Worms ; 
and the story of Regulus the Roman, who, being 
permitted to return to Rome with an embassy 
from the Carthaginians, urged his country to 
reject the terms of peace, and to continue the 
war ; and then, against the remonstrances of his 



1 See, also, Felten, Knabenbauer, Conybeare and 
Howson. 

2 Epistles, 5 : 8 ; 108 : 8. 

3 Knowling. 

* See Conybeare and Howson. 

B Gloag. 

" Object-lesson teaching is no modern invention, but 
one of the oldest and most effective ways of giving in- 
struction. 

" Similar actions are common with the Old Testament 
prophets. Thus Isaiah (20 : 3) walks naked and barefoot. 
Jeremiah (13 : 5) hides his girdle by the river Euphrates, 



and (19 : 10, 11) breaks the potter's vessel in the Valley 
of Hinnom. Ezekiel (4 : 1-3) draws on a tile a picture of 
the siege of Jerusalem, and (5 : 1-4) cuts off his hair, and 
burns and destroys it as God commanded. So, too, 
Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah, made horns of iron 
(1 Kings 22 : 11)." Cambridge Bible. " So also our 
Saviour, when he taught his disciples humility and charity, 
had recourse to a similar method of teaching by symbols, 
when he washed the feet of his disciples, and wiped them 
with the towel wherewith he was girded (John 13 : 5)." 
Gloag. 
' Schaff. 



'21 : 13-16. 
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13 Then Paul answered, s What "35 ye, &8S and ftSSfe'S? heart ? for 'I am 
ready not to be bound only, but also to die at Jerusalem " for the name of the 
Lord Jesus. 

14 And when he would not be persuaded, v we ceased, saying, w The will of the 
Lord be done. 

15 And after these days we took up our baggage 8 ,' and went up to Jerusalem. 

16 Ana there went with us also certain of the disciples ttom. Csesarea, 
Wi /Aem ein one Mna'son of Qy'prus, an eariy disciple, with whom we should lodge. 



s Cp. Matt. 16. 21-23. 
5. 41, v Cp. Ruth 1. 18. 



t ch. 20. 24. Rom. 8. 36. 
w See Matt. 6. 10. 



2 Cor. 4. 16 & 12. 10. Phil. 2. 17. Cp. ch. 15. 26, u See ch. 



friends, insisted on fulfilling 1 his promise to the 
Carthaginians to return in the event of the failure 
of negotiations, and went back to certain torture 
and death." 1 

13. What mean ye to weep and to break 
mine heart ? 2 " The intense sensitiveness of St. 
Paul's nature shows itself in every syllable. It 
was with no Stoic hardness that he resisted their 
entreaties. They were positively crushing to him. 
He adhered to his purpose, but it was as with a 
broken heart." 8 For I am ready not to be 
bound only, but also to die. "Paul's heroic 
firmness under such circumstances in directing 1 
his way toward Jerusalem was not obstinacy, but 
an absolute surrender of himself to duty, that is, 
due-ty, that which in the highest sense is due from 
man to God. There is no heroism so great as 
self-surrender to God's will, without regard to 
consequences." 4 

14. We ceased, because (1) to go on persuading 
was a vain labor; (2) it only added to Paul's 
burden, instead of saving him from it ; (3) they 
began to realize that Paul was guided by the 
Spirit, and understood the message better than 
they. 

" He saw a hand they could not see 

Which beckoned him away, 
He heard a voice they could not hear 
Which would not let him stay." 

PAUL'S RECEPTION BY THE CHURCH AT 
JERUSALEM, vers. 15-2(5. 

1 5. We took up our carriages, that is, baggage, 
or luggage. " The English word now used always 



of the vehicle that carries, was in common use 
at the time of the Authorized Version, for the 
things carried the luggage or impedimenta of a 
traveller." 8 " ' Carriages,' in the sense of things 
carried, bears the same relation to the verb 
' carry ' that ' luggage ' does to the verb ' lug ' 
and 'baggage' to the verb 'bag.' " 5 To Jeru- 
salem, about 64 miles (Ramsay). This was the 
objective place of the whole journey. 

16. There went with us also certain dis- 
ciples. They would naturally go up to the 
Pentecost feast, together with multitudes who 
streamed to Jerusalem the last day before the 
feast began. They would also wish to be present 
at the reception of Paul by the Jerusalem church, 
and perhaps act as a bodyguard to him amid the 
dangers they knew were to surround him. 

And brought with them one Mnason of Cy- 
prus, an old, rather, early, disciple. The word 
means not aged, but of long standing. ' This man 
belonged to Cyprus, but had now his home in 
Jerusalem. Just as Barnabas and his sister 
Mary, the mother of John Mark, who were also 
Cypriotes, seem to have done." 6 At his house 
Paul and his company were to make their home 
during the festival. He seemed to have joined 
the company at Csesarea, on some return journey 
to Jerusalem. But Vincent, Kendall, and others 
render it that they were bringing them to the 
house of Mnason, an old friend who was already 
in Jerusalem, to introduce them to his hospi- 
tality. T 

EEASONS FOB, THIS PLAN. (1) .Ttie" arrange- 
ment seems to have been made as the best course 



1 M. K. Vincent. 

2 Compare the song : 

" A singer sang a song of tears, 

And the great world heard and wept 

And the world was sadder than ever before. 

" A singer sang a song of cheer, 

And the great world listened and smiled ; 

And the souls that before had forgotten to pray 
Looked up and went singing along the way." 



3 Plumptre. 

4 Brastus Blakeslee. Compare the beautiful legend 
concerning Peter, centring about the little church 
Domine, Quo Vadis, near Rome. Bunyan tells us how 
much Christian was discouraged by the report of Timorous 
and Mistrust about lions in the way. 

B The word carriage in this sense is found in Spenser, 
and in Shakespeare's Tempest, 6 : 1, 3 : " Time goes up- 
right with his carriage " (burden). 

Cambridge Bible. 

7 See Ramsay's remarks on this journey, SI. Paul, 302, 
303, 
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21 : 17-21. 



17 And when we were come to Jerusalem, * the brethren received us 
gladly. 

18 And the {{($ following Paul went in with us unto y James; and all "the 
elders were present. 

19 And when he had saluted them, he d Sr c gy"!E3 lt "things wh ich God 
had wrought among the Gentiles by his c ministry. 

20 And they, when they heard *''*t| ey ''glorified th God r ; d ' and they said unto him, 
Thou seest, brother, how many "thousands aierem^ffi^j^^ffl'whi&iiiuiw 
believed; and they are all/ zealous r the law: 

21 And they im^been informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all "the Jews 
which are among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, sayi /!^L"Tiem ught not ' to cir- 
cumcise tL'elr children, neither ' to walk after * the customs. 

x ver. 7. Cp. oh. IB. 4. y See ch. 12. 17. z See oh. 11. 30. a See cli. 14. 27. 6 Cp. Rom. 15. 18, 19. c See 

ch. 1. 17. rich. 11. 18. e Luke 12. 1 (& mg. for mg.). 1 Cor. 4. 15 (for nig.). /oh. 22. 3. Rom. 10. 2. Gal. 

1. 14. g Cp. James 1. 1. h ver. 28. i Cp. Rom. 2. 28, 29 & 1 Cor. 7. 19. j Cp. Mark 7. 5 & Gal. 2. 14. 
k ch. 6. M & 15. 1. 



that could be taken to minimize the inevitable 
danger to which the apostle was exposing himself. 
In that house, at least, he might he sure of per- 
sonal safety, and the men from Csesarea would 
form a kind of escort as he went to and fro in the 
city. 1 (2) Considering .the disposition of the He- 
brew Christians against Paul, it was prudent in 
him to fix his abode with one who was a Hellen- 
ist. 2 (3) The crowd at these gatherings was so im- 
mense that the ordinary strangers might well fail 
to find accommodation, and be driven to some 
temporary booth outside the walls. But the bre- 
thren had taken care to secure for Paul and his 
delegates a shelter in the house of Mnason. 8 

17. The brethren received us gladly. This 
probably refers to private and personal greet- 
ings. 

18. Paul went in with us unto James, the 
brother of our Lord, and practically the head of 
the Jerusalem church. This refers to a more for- 
mal meeting of the officers and leaders. All the 
elders were present ; but as nothing is said of 
the other apostles, they were probably away in 
various regions prosecuting their missionary work. 
Very probably the meeting was so public that 
other disciples could be informally present. It 
is probable that at this time the contributions of 
the Gentile churches were presented (24 : 17). 

19. He declared particularly, /co0' ev fKaffTOf, 
according to each one, one by one in detail. 

What things Goi had wrought. The power 
was from God, the glory belonged to God, but 
he worked through Paul. 

SUMMARY or WHAT GOD HAD AVROUGHT BY 
PAUL. In the eight years since Paul had re- 
ported his work to the church at Jerusalem at 
the great conference (Acts 18: 21, 22), he had (1) 



made two long missionary tours ; (2) revisited 
and strengthened the churches in Asia Minor; 
(3) he had carried the gospel into Europe ; (4) had 
founded large churches in Philippi, Corinth, Thes- 
salonica, and Ephesus ; (5) and had been the means 
of great numbers of conversions and the great 
extension of the gospel. (6) Some of the con- 
verts had been willing to endure much for the 
gospel ; (7) they had sent large contributions by 
Paul to the poor at Jerusalem ; (8) special mira- 
cles had been wrought by the hand of Paul. 

20. Thou seest, implying that Paul knew the 
fact from his own observation and experience. 

How many thousands, pvpidSes, ten thousands, 
used for a large indefinite number. Of Jews, 
' ' referring to the number of believers not only in 
Jerusalem but in Judea, present in large numbers 
for the Feast." 4 

Are all zealous of the law. "The extreme 
party of the Pharisees prided themselves on the 
title ' zealots of the law, zealots of God ; ' it was a 
title which St. Paul himself had claimed (Light- 
foot, Gal. 1 : 14). "4 

21. .They are, have been, informed, Karrix'fl- 
Oijffav. The verb means literally, to sound down 
upon, hence, to instruct orally and carefully. " This 
verb denotes a regular system of instruction: 
here it implies apparently the industrious circu- 
lation of reports to Paul's prejudice by Jews of 
Greece and Asia." 5 

That thou teachest all the Jews ... to for- 
sake Moses, airoa-Tcio-lav, apostasy, from Moses 
(compare 2 Thess. 2:3). They could recall the 
story of .the bitter times u when the officers of 
Antiochus Epiphanes tried to compel the people 
of Modin to forsake the law, and to sacrifice 
upon the idol altar." 



Plumptre. 



- Gloag. 



3 Farrar. 



Knowling, 



D Kendall. 



1 Maccabees, 2 : 15. 



21 : 22-24. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 



29? 



22 What is it therefore ? ^multitude must needs come together: for they 

that thou art come. 

23 Do therefore this that we say to thee : We have four men l which have a 
vow on them , 

24 These take, and m purify thyself with them, and be at charges lor 1 them, l that 
they may shave their' heads : and all ffli know that there is no 1 truth m the things 
whereof they ^SU informed concerning thee', arenothin e; but $2t thou thyself 
also walkest orderly, B teffi Bt the law. 

l Cp. ch. 18. 18. m ver. 26. oh. 24. 18. Cp. John 11. 55. 



Saying that they ought not to circumcise 
their children. This was an entire perversion of 
Paul's teaching, as was the statement that he 
taught them not to walk after the customs, 
HBetfi, usages prescribed by law, at least so far as 
these were Mosaic, and not "traditions of the 
elders." It is easy to see how opposition to some 
of the Pharisaic interpretations of the law of 
Moses, as in the case of Christ himself, could be 
regarded as opposition to the law. The surgeon 
who cuts out a cancer may be thought to be aim- 
ing at the life of his patient. The earthquake 
which shook off the plastering which covered the 
beautiful paintings in the great church of Verona 
may well have seemed to be destroying the 
church. So also when Paul taught that circum- 
cision was not essential to salvation (Gal. 5:6; 
6 : 15 ; 1 Cor. 7 : 18, 19), his teaching could easily 
be perverted, and the .strict Jews felt that lie 
was undermining the Jewish commonwealth, and 
striking a blow at the Bible and religion. 1 

22. What is it therefore? What then? What 
shall be done about it ? The multitude must 
needs, irdvrus, certainly, by all means, will come 
together. " It is important to note that verses 
21, 22 refer to the unconverted alone. The Jew- 
ish Christians were indeed all zealous for the law, 
but the false reports about Paul were circulated 
amongst the unbelieving only. They it was of 
whom James said they would certainly hear of 
Paul's coming. The brethren had already wel- 
comed him with joy, but the events at Corinth 
and Ephesus had embittered the Jews more than 
ever against him." 2 Knowling thinks this sen- 
tence refers to an assembly of the Judaizing 
Christians. Critics are almost equally divided as 
to whether it belongs to the narrative. But in 
any case it was true to fact. 

23. Do therefore this. They propose a plan 
by which Paul could prove by ocular demonstra- 
tion that the slanders were false. 

We have four men, who were of course Chris- 



tian Jews, members of the church in Jerusalem. 
Which have a vow, a temporary Nazirite vow, 
as we learn from the next verse, on them, resting 
upon them as an unfulfilled obligation. 

24. Them take, associate yourself with them, 
and purify thyself with them. It is uncertain 
whether Paul took upon himself the Nazirite vow, 
or whether he only paid the expenses of the four, 
and joined with them in the seven days of the puri- 
fication ceremonies. " Dr. Hort suggests that 
the apostle may have been himself about to offer 
sacrifices in the temple in connection with some 
previous vow, or that in connection with the 
Gentile offerings which he had brought to Jeru- 
salem and safely delivered (as it would seem) he 
may have proposed to offer a solemn peace-offer- 
ing in the temple." 8 

"It is obvious that St. Paul's conduct on his 
last visit to Jerusalem had furnished a precedent 
for the line of action now recommended. He had 
then come as a Nazarite himself, had in that 
character burnt the hair which he had cut off at 
Cenchreas (see note oh chap. 18: 18), and had 
offered the accustomed sacrifices. Why should 
he not repeat the process now ? There was, how- 
ever, this difficulty : the minimum period of the 
Nazarite -vow was for thirty days, and as St. Paul 
had not taken the vow previous to the advice, 
and probably wished to leave Jerusalem soon 
after the feast was over (chap. 10 : 21), it was out 
of his power to fulfil it now in its completeness. 
Jewish usage, however, made an intermediate 
course feasible. A man might attach himself to 
a Nazarite, or company of Nazarites, join in the 
final process of purification, which lasted, prob- 
ably, for seven days (Num. 6: 9), shaving his 
head, and offering sacrifices with them. This 
was considered in itself a devout act, especially if 
the newcomer defrayed the cost of the sacrifices. 
Agrippa I., for instance, had in this way gained 
credit with the Jews, as showing his reverence for 
the law." * 



1 In Poe's Works, "The Sphinx," a death's-head moth 
crawling on a window-pane seemed like a terrible mon- 
ster rushingdown the mountain side. Compare the Spec- 
tre of Brocken, which is only the shadow of the spec- 
tator. 



2 Kendall. 

3 Knowling. SeeHort's Jwlaistic C/mViVwiCy, pp. 109, 
110. 

4 Plmnptre. See Josephus, Jeivisft Wars, 2: 15, 1; 
Antiquities, 19 : 6, 1. 
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21 : 25-28. 



25 But'as touching the Gentiles which , ia ^ Ufed, n we have writte Vr^Sg 6 dthatthey 

observe no such thing, save only fUr-f 4-1-mTr VQQT-V fl-io-maolTrac! -P-nrvi-n things offered j._ J/j-vir. 

judgment Uiitlt LJU.L/j' should H-ctJJJ UllclllocIVtSb IIOlil things sacrificed IO 1U.O1S, 

and from blood, and from w i, a tis strangled, and from fornication. 

26 Then Paul took the men, and the next day '" purifying himself with them 

centered i-nf^ fT-, fam-nlct to signify ^.T-IQ accomplishment n f 4-V, Q /tairn /-v-P nn-r.^-ft/^n-l-i/^-r. -m- 

went inco rue teinpie, declaring wie t'uiniment oi tne ciays oi punncation, un- 
tU tlia t { ie an Coffering * ho be offered for every one of them. 

27 And when p the seven days were almost completed, 3 the Jews whlc ^^ reof Asia, 
' when they saw him in the temple, stirred up all the mufffie, and laid hands 
on him, 

28 Crying out, Men of Israel, help : This is the man, that s teacheth all 



men 
men 



See ch. 16. 19, 20, 29. mver. 26. ch. 24. 18. Cp. John 11. 65. o Cp. Num. 6. 13. p Cp. Num. 6. 9-12. 
q See ch. 13. 50. r ch. 24. 18 & 26. 21. sver. 21. 



" For a week, then, St. Paul, if he accepted the 
advice of James and the presbyters, would have 
to live with four paupers .in the chamber of the 
temple which was set apart for this purpose ; and 
then to pay for sixteen sacrificial animals and 
the accompanying meat-offerings; and to stand 
among these Nazarites while the priest took four 
sodden shoulders of rams, and four unleavened 
cakes out of the four baskets, and four unleavened 
wafers anointed with oil, and put them on the 
hands of the Nazarites, and waved them for a 
wave-offering before the Lord ; and then to look 
on while the men's heads were being shaved, and 
while they took their hair to burn it under the 
boiling caldron of the peace-offerings ; and dur- 
ing the remaining ceremonies in the temple." i 

That thou thyself walkest orderly, ffroixeis, 
from ffroixos, a, row, an orderly series ; hence, to 
go in order, to direct one's steps. And keepest. 
This is a participle in the Greek ; and the mean- 
ing of the sentence is " that thou so directest thy 
course of life as to keep the law." 

25. As touching the Gentiles ... we have 
written, as described in chapter 15. They would 
have Paul understand that they and the church at 
Jerusalem stood by the result of the Council, and 
endorsed Paul's position in relation to the Gentile 
converts. It was on account of the unbelieving 
Jews, and their attitude to the church and pos- 
sible influence over some of its members, that 
the elders wished Paul to carry out their plan. 

26. Then Paul took the men, ... to signify. 
" Elsewhere this verb denotes publication (Luke 
9 : 60 ; Rom. 9 : 17), and this seems to be its mean- 
ing here. He attended in the temple by way of 
giving public notice of the consummation of the 
vows within seven days. The present participle 
indicates a purpose." 2 

Paul entered upon the proposed plan, no doubt 



with reluctance, but in entire accordance with his 
own principle stated in his letter to the Corin- 
thians (1 Cor. 9 : 20), and in accordance with his 
own action in taking upon himself a vow to be 
fulfilled in Jerusalem (18: 18). "It was not at 
all unnatural that he should desire to convince 
the Christians at Jerusalem of the fact, especially 
when he had come thither with the express pur- 
pose of conciliating them and winning their favor 
for himself and for his Gentile converts. He 
would have been very f oolish under these circum- 
stances to allow such a false impression touching 
his attitude toward the law to go uncontra- 
dicted." 8 " It was a wise and noble act of Chris- 
tian conciliation," and its failure does not brand 
it as unwise or wrong. 

PAUL MOBBED BY THE JEWS IN THE 
TEMPLE, vers. 27-40. 

27. When the seven days, not the whole period 
of the purification, which lasted thirty days, 4 but 
probably the period of the partnership of Paul 
with the four men. 

The Jews which were of Asia. The western 
province of Asia Minor, of which Ephesus was the 
capital. Paul was well known to them, having 
preached three years there, and been a powerful 
opponent. They were full of enmity against him, 
as shown by the mob there, and all the more be- 
cause Paul escaped and his cause continued to 
prosper. 

When they saw him in the temple. " In the 
court of the women, where was the apartment 
appropriated to the Nazirites. The entrance to 
this court was by the Beautiful Gate." 5 And laid 
hands on him. Not a legal arrest, for they had no 
authority, but the beginning of the mob violence. 

28. The man that teacheth all men, an un- 
intentional assertion of the wide influence of Paul. 



1 Farrar, Life of St. Paul, ch. 40. 

2 Kendall. 



3 McG-iffert. See his whole discussion in his Apostolic 
Age, 340-345. 

4 Josephus, Jewish Wars, 2: 15. " Lewin. 
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21 : 29, 



EXTERIOR WALL 



Ealuitraat 

COURT OF THE OENTILE8 . 



Partition lotliei ond Titian 
SACRED ENCLOSURE 

INTERIOR WACt 




everywhere against the people, and 'the law, and 'this place: and moreover he 

brought Greeks also into the temple, 
and " hath ^Imed 1 ' this holy place. 
29 * (For they had S b e e s f een with him 
in the city TrSph'i-mus theE-phe'sian, 
whom they supposed that Paul had 
brought into the temple.) 

t See ch. 6. 13. u ch. 24. 6. * This verse is not a 
parenthesis in the R. V. v ch. 20. 4. 



ixyt^3EH?p3^^%^ QWS 

GATE OF SHUSHAH' 



From this section of the temple can be seen the arrange- 
ment of the courts, and the place where Paul was 
mobbed. 



Against the people, the Jews. And the law 
and this place. A false charge because it was a 
wrong inference from his real teaching. Com- 
pare the charge against Stephen (6 : 13). 

And further. He not only taught, but was 
actually putting his teaching into practice before 
their eyes. 

Brought Greeks, Gentiles. They had only seen 
one, Trophimus, and inferred that there were 
others; another instance of the exaggeration of 
their charges. 

Brought Greeks also into the temple. He 
had not done this, but they supposed he had (ver. 
29). The temple refers to the inner courts. Any 
one could enter the outer Court of the Gentiles. 
Within this was a series of terraces, rising one 
above the other. " A balustrade of stone fenced 
off these more sacred enclosures. This was the 
middle wall of partition alluded to (Eph. 2 : 14). 
This was four and a half feet high, with small 
obelisks at regular distances, bearing inscriptions 
in Greek and Latin that no Gentile might enter 
on pain of death, ' ' * even though he were a Roman 
citizen. 2 The recent excavations of the Palestine 
Exploration Society 8 have brought to light a slab 
with an inscription, discovered and deciphered by 
M. Clermont Ganneau, which must have formed 
part of the low wall just mentioned : ' ' No MAN OF . 
ALIEN KACB IS TO ENTER WITHIN THE BALUS- 
TRADE AND FENCE THAT GOES ROUND THE TEM- 
PLE. IF ANY ONE IS TAKEN IN THE ACT, LET 
HIM KNOW THAT HE HAS HIMSELF TO BLAME 
FOR THE PENALTY OF DEATH THAT FOLLOWS." 
This, accordingly, was the punishment which the 
Jews of Asia were now seeking to bring on St. 
Paul and on his friends. 4 And hath polluted 
this holy place. By bringing Greeks, L e., un- 
circumcised Gentiles, into the Holy Place, i. e., 
beyond the middle wall of partition. 

29. For they had seen before with him in the 
city Trophimus an Ephesian. Trophimus was 

1 Lewin. 

2 Josephus, Jewish Wars, 6 : 2, 4. 

s Report for 1871, p. 132. See, also, Edersheim's Tem- 
ple and its Services; Schiirer's Jewish People,I>'if. 1, vol. 
ii. p. 74 ; Div. 2, vol. i. p. 2GG. 

* Plumptre. 
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30 And all the city was moved, and the people ran together : and they 
laid how on Paul, and !U dl Sa him out of the temple: and B fffigt?y the doors were 
shut. 

31 And '"as they ^seeking to kill him, tidings came S|}& the chief captain of 
* the band, that all Jerusalem was in 



w ch. 26. 21. Op. 2 Kin. 11. 15. x See ch. 10. 1. 



one of the little band which accompanied Paul 
from Philippi in Macedonia to Jerusalem. Being 
an Ephesian, he -would be "well known by sight to 
many of the Jews from Asia. Whom they sup- 
posed. Contrary to fact. 
30. And all the city was moved, in commo- 



tion. There was a tumultuous concourse of peo- 
ple. 

They took Paul, ^nXajSJ/iEPot, laid violent 
hands upon him. And drew, dragged, him out of 
the temple, i. e., the inner Court of the Women. 

Forthwith the doors were shut. This was 




FACSIMILE OP GBBEK INSOBIPTION ON, ONE OP THE OBELISKS, which stood round the Temple in the 

time of our Lord and his Apostles. 



obviously the act of the Levite gate-keepers. 
The doors were those of the Gate Beautiful, be- 
tween the Court of the Women and the Court of 
the Gentiles. They were of Corinthian brass, GO 
feet high, and it took 20 men to shut them. 1 The 
obvious reason why the doors were shut was, (1) 
to guard against the spaces of the temple being 
stained by the shedding of blood, 2 and (2) as it 
was already supposed that the inner court had 
been polluted by the entrance of a Gentile, to pre- 
vent its further pollution. 3 (3) The holy places 
must be guarded against the rush of the excited 
mob. 

31. And as they went about to kill him. 
They were already beating him (ver. 32), and 



would have soon put an end to his life. Tidings 
came unto the chief captain, x^<*pxv> chiliarch, 
or commander of a thousand men. His name was 
Claudius Lysias (23 : 26). Of the band, ffireipys, 
a Roman cohort, the tenth part of a legion, or 
about 600 men. It is equivalent to our regi- 
ment. This cohort formed the garrison of Castle 
Antonia, at the northwest corner of the temple 
area, so built as to overlook the temple and its 
courts. " Herod the Great rebuilt the castle 
with considerable splendor, and named it ' An- 
tonia' after the Triumvir Mark Antony. This 
fortress communicated with the temple cloisters 
by means of two flights of steps. It stood on 
lower ground than the platform of the house, but 



1 Lewin. 



2 De Wette, Meyer. 



3 Lechler. 
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21 : 32-34. 



32 ^fOTthwiwniJ y tools, soldiers and centurions, and ran down "poS them : and 
they, when they saw the chief captain and the soldiers, they left O ff beating of 
Paul. 

33 Then the chief captain came near, and laid now on him, and commanded hlS 
2 to be bound a with two chains ; and tnufred d who he was, and what he had 
done. 

34 And 6 some Routed one thing, some another, among the m c u rowd1 e: and when 
he could not know the certainty for the uproar,' he commanded him to be brought 
into c the castle. 



y Cp. ch. 23. 27. g ch. 20. 23. Op. ver. 11. 
1. 16. b ch. 19. 32. c ch. 22. 24 & 23. 10. 



a ch. 12. 6. Cp. ch. 22. 29 & 26. 29 & 28. 20 & Eph. 6. 20 & 2 Tim. 



it was raised to such a height that at least one of 
its four turrets commanded a view of what was 
going on in the courts within. The ordinary 




LIGHT-AHMED ROMAN SOLDIER. Lindenschmidt. 
From Julius Csesar, by per. of Ginn & Co. 

Roman garrison was probably increased at the 
times of the great Jewish festivals, such as Pente- 
cost, as in these troubled and exciting periods, 
when the people were full of religious fanaticism, 
an outbreak amolig the pilgrims gathered together 
was not unusual." 1 The chiliarch, or colonel, 
Avas responsible for the peace of Jerusalem. 

32. Took soldiers and centurions to com- 
mand them. 



33. Bound with two chains. One from each 
of his arms to a soldier on each side of him (com- 
pare chap. 12 : 6). This secured the prisoner, yet 
left him free to walk away with his guards when 
the detachment was marched off. The prophecy 
of Agabus was here fulfilled (chap. 21 : 11). The 
chains were at hand because, as Josephus states, 
every Roman soldier carried with him a chain 




ROMAN SOLDER, ARCHER. Lindenschmidt. 
From Julius Caesar, by per. of Ginn & Co. 

and also a thong. And demanded. Old English 
for "asked." Inquired of the bystanders. 

34. Some cried one thing, some another. 
As in the riot at Ephesus (19: 32), most did not 



Schaff. 
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35 And when he came upon the stairs, so it was, that he was borne of the 
soldiers for the violence of the wvd'; 

36 For the multitude of the people followed after, crying' out, d Away with 
him. 

37 And as Paul was about to be brought into the castle, he B 8 ^ui unto the chief 
captain, May I saySetuing unto thee ? AmX said, W thou Sgg Greek? 

38 Art thMfttSfthe e E-gyp'tjan, which before these days stSupWdmon and 
Ie fe d d e8t out f into the wilderness the four thousand men tt $ffiSS?? 7 

39 But Paul said, "I am a man ^'<' a Jew, of Tar'sus' aeiiv in CI-H^ia, a 
citizen of no mean city : and I beseech thee, give 1 leave to speak unto the 
people. 

40 And when he had given him "eave? 1 Paul, sttmung on the stairs, and h beckoned 
with the hand unto the people 1 ; tnd when there was made a great silence, he 
spake unto them in z 'the Hebrew language, saying, 



d ch. 22. 22. Op. Luke 23. 18 & John 19. 15. 
ch. 12. 17. i ch. 22. 2 & 26. 14. 



e Cp. ch. 5. 36. /Matt. 24. 26. g ch. 9. 11 & 22. 3. h See 



know just what Paul had done. . Carried into 
the castle of Antonia. 

3d. And when he came upon the stairs. One 
of the two flights of stairs which led from the 
Court of the Gentiles to the top of the cloisters 
adjoining the castle of Antonia, one connected 
with the northern, and the other with the west- 
ern cloister. He was borne of the soldiers. 
" No sooner had he got on the stairs which led up 
to the top of the cloister, and so into the fortress, 
than the mob, afraid that they were going to be 
baulked of their vengeance, made another rush 
at him, with yells of ' Kill him 1 kill him ! ' and 
Paul, unable in his fettered condition to steady 
himself, was carried off his legs, and hurried 
along in the arms of the surrounding soldiers." 1 

36. Away with him. The same cry which 
echoed before this same tower of Antonia against 
Paul's Lord (John 19 : 15). 

37. Paul . . . said (in Greek, which the chief 
captain would understand, but not Hebrew), 
May I speak unto thee? Canst thou speak 
Greek ? In surprise that he was not the ignorant 
brigand he supposed. 

38. Art not thou that Egyptian. The "Egyp- 
tian," whom the chief captain took St. Paul to be, 
is mentioned by Josephus. A short time before 
this, he had gathered a large body of discontented 
Jews on Mt. Olivet, whom he had deluded into 
the belief that he was the Messiah, declaring that 
the walls of Jerusalem would fall down at his 
word. Felix marched out against the insurgents 
and dispersed them, but the Egyptian escaped. 
Among his followers were 4000 of the Sicarii, 
a numerous band of brigands. Josephus says, 
" There sprang up in Jerusalem another descrip- 



tion of robbers called Sikars, who, under the 
broad light of day, and in the very heart of the 
city, assassinated men ; chiefly at the festivals, 
however, when, mixing among the crowd, with 
daggers concealed under their cloaks, they stabbed 
those with whom they were at variance. When 
they fell, the murderers joined in the general 
expressions of indignation, and by this plausible 
proceeding remained undetected." 2 The words 
of Lysias, "men that are murderers," are, lit- 
erally, men of the Sicarii, alluding to a well- 
known and recent event. The name " Sicarii " 
(assassins) was derived from sica, a dagger. Into 
the wilderness. Between Egypt and Palestine. 
Four thousand men. Josephus says that this 
Egyptian prophet had led out 30,000 men. This 
was the whole number of his followers, and in- 
cluded the 4000 that were murderers, a-ttcaptow, 
the well-known Sicarii, or assassins, not simply 
murderers. There seems to be some contradic- 
tion between the two accounts of Josephus, but 
Hackett shows how they may easily be recon- 
ciled. 

39. I am a ... Jew of Tarsus. " Paul refers 
to his city Tarsus with just pride ; for it was not 
only the capital of Cilicia and a free city, but its 
schools of literature and philosophy ranked next 
to those of Athens and Alexandria amidst Greek 
universities." 8 

No mean city, not acr-fi/nov, from <n)/a, a mark 
or token ; hence, without a mark such as coined 
gold or silver has to distinguish its class and 
worth. Tarsus was not an undistinguished, un- 
noted city. It was like coined gold of which 
every one could see the value. 

40. Paul stood on the stairs, overlooking the 



1 Farrar. 



See Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 8, 6 ; Jewish Wars, 2 : 13, 5. 
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great court of the Gentiles, and protected by the 
Roman guard. And beckoned with the hand. 
The object of Paul in beckoning with his hand 
was to obtain silence. "See that man who has 
to address a crowd, and who wishes for silence. 
He does not begin to bawl out, Silence ! that 
would be an affront to them ; he lifts up his hand 
to its extreme height, and begins to beckon with 
it, i. e., to move it backward and forward ; and 
then the people say to each other, i. e., be silent, 



be silent." 1 Spake in the Hebrew tongue. 
" The gesture by which Paul appealed for a hear- 
ing had a considerable effect in stilling the outcry ; 
but his use of the Hebrew language had more, 
for though Greek was commonly spoken and 
understood in Jerusalem, the national party clung 
to Hebrew as the language of a genuine Israelite. 
By Hebrew is meant the later dialect, often called 
Aramaic, which had superseded the Biblical 
Hebrew as the current language of Palestine." ' 2 



1 Roberts, in his Oriental Illustrations. 



2 Kendall. See, also, Sohurer's Jewish People, Div. 2, 
vol. i. pp. 47, 48. 



CHAPTER 22. 
PAUL'S ADDRESS FROM THE CASTLE STAIRS, AND ITS RECEPTION. 



PAUL'S SPEECH TO THE 

MULTITUDE IN THE 
TEMPLE COURTS, vers. 1-21. 



THE SEQUEL, vers. 22-30. 



The conciliatory address. 
His strict training as a Jew. 
His zeal for the Jewish religion. 
The story of his conversion. 
His visit to Jerusalem. 
His vision in the temple. 
His commission to the Gentiles. 

The mob interrupt his speech. 
Paul taken into the castle. 
Ordered to be scourged. 
Paul pleads his Roman citizenship. 
Awaits a regular trial. 



TIME. A. D. 57 or 58 
at Pentecost. 



unto you. 
, they 



and fathers, hear ye gg defence 

2 * (And when they heard that he spake n^V^^MSSS?tt&, they ^ the 
more ^ufetV and he saith,) 

j ch. 7. 2. * This verse is not a parenthesis in the R. V. k ch. 21. 40. 



PAUL'S SPEECH FROM THE CASTLE STAIRS, 

vers. 1-21. 

1. Men, brethren, and fathers. Paul opens 
his address to the crowd in the temple court with 
the same kindly and conciliatory words as those 
used by Stephen twenty years before in speaking 
in his own defence to the Sanhedrim, when Paul 
himself was present. Men, &vtipes, expresses the 
rights and dignity of men. Brethren, fellow 
Jews. Fathers, indicates that some of the more 
prominent men of Jerusalem were present. 

Hear ye my defence. "Though the subject- 
matter of this speech has been related before, it 
assumes here a fresh interest from the manner in 
which it is adapted to the occasion and to the 
audience. The apostle is suspected of disaffection 



to the law. In order to refute this charge, he 
addresses them in Hebrew ; he dwells on his 
Jewish education, and on his early zeal for the 
law ; he shows how at his conversion he was 
guided by Ananias, a man devout according to 
the law, and of good report among the Jews at 
Damascus, and how he subsequently worshipped 
in the temple at Jerusalem. So far they listen 
to him ; but he no sooner touches on the promul- 
gation of the gospel among the heathen (ver. 21) 
than he is interrupted, and his fate would prob- 
ably have been the same as Stephen's, had he not 
been under the protection of the Roman captain." 1 
2. In the Hebrew tongue. The Aramaic, the 
common language then used by the Jews. This 
was a proof of his Jewish inclinations, since he 



Humphrey. 



22 : 3-9. 
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3 I z am verily a man Meham a Jew, born in Tarsus' ac/ ? ln d-lfcla, H brought 
up in this city, "'at the feet of " Ga-mall-el, ISffigJJf "according to the I ffi t 
manner of p the law of oi? fathers, Ttt 8 zealous to ?S rd God, , eve n as ye all are 
this day : 

4 And " I persecuted ' this way " unto the death, binding and delivering into 
prisons both men and women. 

5 As also " the high priest doth bear me witness, and all w the estate of the 
elders : from whom also I received letters unto x the brethren, and journeyed to 
DS-maYcus, to bring them a i so which were there bound unto Je-ru'sa-lgnr in bonds, 
for to be punished. 

6 And " it came to pass, that, as I made my journey, and w 1f r eT e nigh unto 
Damascus, about noon, suddenly there shone from heaven a great light round 
about me. 

7 And I fell unto the ground, and heard a voice saying unto me, Saul, Saul, 
why persecutest thou me ? 

8 And I answered, Who art thou, Lord ? And he said unto me, I am z Jesus 
of NaVa'-re'th, whom thou persecutest. 

9 And they that were with me bS indeed the light, andwere afraid; but they 
heard not the voice of him that spake to me. 

I ch. 9. 11 & 21. 39. Rom. 11. 1. 2 Cor. 11. 22. Phil. 3. 5. Deut. 33. 3. 2 Kin. 4. 38. Op. Luke 10. 39. 

w ch. 5. 34. o ch. 26. 5. p 2 Mace. 6. 1. g Cp. John 16. 2 & Phil. 3. 6. See ch. 21. 20. r Rom. 10. 2. 

s ver. 19. See ch. 8. 3. / Cp. ch. 5. 20. See ch. 9. 2. u ch. 26. 10. Cp. ver. 20 & ch. 8. 1. v ch. 9. 1. 

w Luke 22. 66 (Gk.). 1 Tim. 4. 14 (Gk.). x ch. 28. 21. y For vers. 6-11, see ch. 9. 3-8 & 26. 12-18. z ch. 26. 9. 
a Cp. Dan. 10. 7. See ch. 9. 7. 



spoke in a language that the chief captain could 
not, probably, understand, instead of in Greek, 
the language of the Gentiles. 

3. I am ... a Jew, and though born in Tar- 
sus, was yet brought up in this city, from early 
boyhood, not later than when thirteen years old, 
possibly when eleven. 

At the feet of Gamaliel, that is, as a student 
under him. " The most usual position of teacher 
and pupils at the time of St. Paul w,as that both 
should sit, the former on a higher level than the 
latter." 1 "According to later Talmudic tradi- 
tion the sitting on the ground was not custom- 
ary until after the death of Gamaliel I. But 
even if the later tradition was true, the scholar 
standing would still be at the feet of his teacher 
on his raised seat." 2 

Gamaliel, the famous teacher of the law, hon- 
ored by all the people. See on 5 : 34. According 
to the perfect manner, Kara. a-Kplfeiav, to the 
minutest point, of the law. A fuller account of 
his Jewish birth and training is given in Philip- 
pians 3 : 5, 6. He was one of the strictest Phari- 
sees, who prided themselves on the observance of 
the law, as did those present before him. " He 



was a Hebrew of the Hebrews, and his language 
shows how learned he was in all that concerned 
his own people. He makes frequent allusions to 
Jewish customs, laws, and festivals, and reckons 
his time by the Jewish calendar." 1 Of the fa- 
thers. This phrase " woiild appeal to the hearts 
of the people who loved the Thorah as the chief 
good, but St. Chrysostom's words are also to be 
remembered : ' All this seems indeed to be spoken 
on their side, but in fact it told against them, 
since he, knowing the law, forsook it.' " 8 

4. Persecuted this way, with a capital W. 
The Way referred to the Christian religion, as 
the Way to God and heaven and holiness (John 
14 : 6). Unto the death. He went so far as to 
bring some of the disciples to death (ver. 20 ; 9 : 1 ; 
26: 10), and intended to bring more. 

5. As also the high priest, at the time when 
the commission was given. He, though deposed 
from office, may still have been living. And the 
high priest at the time Paul was speaking, 
Ananias (23 : 2), may have been a member of the 
Sanhedrim at the time the commission was given. 
Moreover the letters Paul carried to Damascus 
were official documents, to the record of which 



1 Cambridge Bible. 

2 Lightfoot, Horse JSebraioSB, on Luke 2: 46. Com- 
pare, also, Schiirer, Jewish People, Div. 2, vol. i. p. 326, 



and Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, pp. 14, 15, 
2ded. 
3 Knowling. Chrysostom's Homilies, 47. 
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10 And I said, 6 What shall I do, Lord ? And the Lord said unto me, Arise, 
and go into Damascus ; and there it shall be told thee of all things which are 
appointed for thee to do. 

11 And when I could not see for the glory of that light, being led by the 
hand of them that were with me, I came into Damascus. 

12 And c one ln-a-nl'Ss, a devout man "according to, the law, lia IwgnFep o d rtef ort 
of by all the Jews tlat 1 dwelt $|; 

13 Came ''unto me, and standink a by me said unto me, Brother Saul, receive thy 
sight. And i^v^V hour I looked up U T him. 

14 And he said, * The God of our fathers * hath aP 1& thee tliat 1 t u 8lloulde8t 
know his will, and kto see S8J&, One, and m 8hou t 1 de8t hear " a e voice fr Sm his 
mouth. 

15 For "thou shalt be h a 8 witness f0 rhim unto all men of what thou hast seen 
and heard. 

16 And now why tarriest thou ? p arise, and be baptized, and q wash away thy 
sins, r calling on ffiS name. of theLord - 

17 And it came to pass, that, 'when I 'SSdffiS&i 11 to Jerusalem, SSP while 'I 
prayed in the temple, I fSi into u a trance; 

6 See ch. 1C. 30. c ch. 9. 10. rich. 24. 14. e ch. 10. 22. /oh. 9. 17. g ch. 9. 18. h See ch. 3. 13. 
i ch. 9. 15 & 26. 16. j Cp. Rom. 2. 18 & 12. 2 & Eph. 1. 9 & Col. 1. 9, al. k ver. 18. ch. 9. 17 & 2G. 1C. 1 Cor. 
9. 1 & 15. 8. Cp. ver. 15. I See ch. 3. 14. m Cp. Gal. 1. 12. n ch. 23. 11. o ver. 14. ch. 4. 20. p ch. 
9.18. q 1 Cor. 6. 11. Heb. 10. 22. Cp. Ps. 51. 2. See ch. 2. 38. r Seech. 9. 14. s ch. 9. 26 & 26. 20. Cp. 
Gal. 1. 18, 19 (?). t ch. 3. 1. Luke 18. 10. u ch. 10. 10 & 11. 5. Cp. 2 Cor. 12. 1-4. 

the present high priest would have access. Hence Christian truths ; he wrote more epistles than all 

the present tense, doth bear me witness. the others together. Eph. 1 : 1-11 is a comment 

To bring them which were there. ' ' The Greek on this clause. 

text here indicates that the Christians whom it To see that Just One. That is, Jesus, who had, 

was proposed to bring bound to Jerusalem were as we here learn, appeared to Paul in the bright 

refugees, not citizens of Damascus. This explains light three days before. Paul lays great stress 

one of the harshest features of the mission. The on his having seen Christ (Acts 9 : 17, 27 ; 1 Cor. 

synagogues were probably urged to deal with 9:1; 15: 8). That sight of Jesus was a "perpetual 

citizens, but refugees only were to be handed blessing and power to him. 2 

over. The language of 26 : 11, 'I persecuted 15. Thou shalt be his witness, a mission iden- 

them unto strange cities,' corresponds with this tical with that assigned to the twelve (1: 8). 

view." 1 Thou hast seen and heard. Paul, like the 

Vers. 6-16. See on 9 : 3-18. others, based his teaching on facts of knowledge 

13. Receive thy sight "gives an imperfect and experience. " For by revelation the Apostle 
impression of the language used. Ananias really was made aware of the whole scope of Christian 
summoned Saul to an act of faith, look up, which truth, and of those doctrines which Christ in his 
contained an implicit promise that he should re- life on earth had communicated to the Twelve." 8 
cover his sight, but demanded a preliminary effort 16. Be baptized, publicly confess your faith in 
of faith on his own part." 1 Jesus. " Baptism represents the new or spiritual 

14. The God of our fathers. Another concilia- birth, by which the subject of it enters on a life 
tory expression. of trust in Christ and peace with God." * 

That thou shouldest know his will, through And wash away thy sins. Do that through 

being " filled with the Holy Ghost " (9: 17), who which your sins are washed away. The forgive- 

revealed it to him ; through visions ; through ness of sins, the cleansing from sin, come from 

providential guidance, and through the revelation God on condition of the faith and repentance of 

of Jesus himself. Paul did more than any of the which baptism is the symbol, 

apostles to guide Christian thought and unfold Calling on the name of the Lord, praying to 

1 Kendall. s Cambridge Bible, 

2 See the hymn, " We would see Jesus." 4 Haokett. 
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18 And. saw him saying unto me, "Make haste, and get thee quickly out 
of Jerusalem:- Jcmise they will not receive ftiTee testimony concerning me. 

19 And I said, Lord, they themselves know that w I imprisoned and x beat in 
every synagogue them that believed on thee : 

20 And when the blood of stopSSftSy^SSSi was shed, * I also was standing by, 
and consenting, unto m death ' and * ke k e e p p in g the g r ^Ss of them that slew him. 

21 And he said unto me, Depart : for I will send thee forth & far hence unto the 
Gentiles. 

22 And they gave him audience unto this word 1 , and they lifted up their lSI?' 
and said, e Away with such a {eiiow from the earth : for d it is not fit that he 
should live. 



v Cp. ch. 9. 29. w ver. 4. x ch. 26. 11. See Matt. 10. 17. y Cp. Rev. 2. 13. e ch. 7. 58. a ch. 8. 1. 
Cp. ch. 26. 10. See Rom. 1. 32. b See ch. 2. 39 & 9. 15. c See ch. 21. 36. d ch. 26. 24. 

him, going to him for all you need, trusting him, 
giving yourself up to him as his servant. 

17. When I was come again to Jerusalem, 
after three years' absence (Gal. 1 : 18). 

While I prayed in the temple. Showing that 
he still honored the temple as the house of God. 
" It has been also suggested, as a reason for his 
earnest prayer to God in the temple, that he 
hoped by a lengthened work in Jerusalem in some 
way to make amends for his former cruel injuries 
done in that city." * I was in a trance, &0Wiret, 
of which the English "ecstasy" is a transcript, 
from ex, out of, an&'lo-rrj/ii, to place, or put; hence, 
the being put out of one's normal condition; the be- 
ing transported, as it were, out of one's self, into 
the region of divine things. See on 10 : 10. 

18. And saw him, Jesus. Get thee quickly 
out of Jerusalem. "Paul relates this vision to 
show that his own inclination and prayer had been 
that he might preach the gospel to his own people, 
but that it was by the imperative command of the 
Lord himself that he went to the Gentiles." 2 
They will not receive thy testimony. The Jews 
were at this very hour fulfilling that prophecy. 

19. And I said, Lord, they know. The Greek 
is emphatic, " They themselves know." "Paul 
seems, as it were, to plead with his Lord that men 
cannot but receive testimony from one who had 
previously been an enemy of Jesus of Nazareth ; 
the words, too, are directed to his hearers, so that 
they may impress them with the strength of the 
testimony thus given by one who had imprisoned 
the Christians." 3 

I imprisoned . . . them that believed on thee. 
Paul speaks of his well-known persecutions of 
Christians either (1) as an argument why he should 
remain, so that he might undo the evil he had 
done, or (2) as expressing his recognition that the 
command to depart was wise and necessary. 



20. Of thy martyr Stephen, ^dprvpos, of which 
our word "martyr" is a transcript; allied to 
the Latin memor. It means a witness, "one who 
avers what he has seen, or heard, or knows." 
Hence, one who bears witness to the truth by 
dying for it. Compare Rev. 2 : 13 ; 17 : 6. The 
word was in its transition state, from " witness " 
to "martyr," because so many of the earliest 
witnesses were sealing their testimony by their 
blood. 

"At Lyons, A. D. 177, those who had been 
scourged and branded, and once and again ex- 
posed to wild beasts, rebuked those who called 
them martyrs, appropriating that designation to 
Christ, Rev. 1 : 5 ; 3 : 14, and to those to whose 
testimony he had set his seal in their passage 
out of this life; but speaking of themselves as 
mean and lowly confessors." 4 

21. I will send thee far hence unto the Gen- 
tiles. Showing that his missionary work among 
the Gentiles, which was familiar to all, was in ac- 
cordance with a divine commission. 

THE MOB CLAMOR FOE PAUL'S DEATH, 

vers. 22-24. 

22. Gave him audience unto this word, not 
the word " Gentiles," but his statement that God 
had commanded him to go on his mission to the 
Gentiles. " Could it be true that the long-ex- 
pected Messiah, in their own proud house in 
Jerusalem, spoke to this man, and commanded 
him to devote himself solely to the uncircumcised 
Gentiles ? Was not such an assertion of itself 
rank blasphemy ? " l It was for such teaching 
that Jesus was mobbed at Nazaretli (Luke 4 : 28, 
29). " They could not bear the thought of uncir- 
cumcised heathen being made equal to the sons of 
Abraham." " This word fell like a spark 011 the 
inflammable mass of their fanaticism." 5 Their 



t Schaff. 
2 Alford. 
8 Knpwling. 



4 Speaker's Commentary. See Etisebius' Church His- 
tory, 5 : 2. Routh's Rcliquix Sacrte, 1 ; 320, 
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23 And as they cried out, and t S& off tttSftS, and "S v dust into the air, 

24 The chief captain commanded him to be brought into c the castle, u&iSg 5 
that he should be f examined by scourging; that he might know fol v wlmtause they 
sorted. against him. 

25 And W hen they haSuied him up with the thongs, Paul said unto the centurion 
that stood by, Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that is a Roman, and 
uncondemried ? 

e ch. 21. 34 & 23. 10. /ver. 29. g cli. 1C. 37. 



indignation and rage, hitherto restrained, burst 
forth like the tires of a pent-up volcano. 

23. And cast off their clothes. This " means 
not throwing off their garments as a preparation for 




CASTLE ANTONIA. 

stoning Paul, for he was now in the custody of 
the Koman captain, but throwing them up, toss- 
ing them about as a manifestation and an effect 
of their uncontrollable rage." 1 

Threw dust into the air. An expression of 
violent, uncontrollable passion, as if they must 
throw something at him, " Then began one of 
the most odious and despicable spectacles which 
the world can witness, the spectacle of an Oriental 
mob, hideous with impotent rage, howling, yell- 
ing, cursing, gnashing their teeth, flinging about 
their arms, waving and tossing their blue and red 
robes, casting dust into the air by handfuls, with 
all the furious gesticulations of an uncontrolled 
fanaticism." 2 "This mode of demonstrating 
their feelings was suited, also, to inflame the 
populace still more, and to impress the tribune 
with the necessity of conceding something to their 
demands." 1 

Sir John Chardin, writing concerning the peas- 
ants of Persia, 3 tells us " that they carry their 
complaints against their governors by companies, 



consisting of several hundreds, and sometimes of a 
thousand ; they repair to that gate of the palace 
near to which their prince is most likely to be, 
where they begin to make the most horrid cries, 
tearing their garments and throwing dust into the 
air, at the same time demanding justice. The 
king, upon hearing these cries, sends to know the 
occasion of them." 

24. The chief captain. "Lysias, who as a 
Greek had not understood one word of Paul's ad- 
dress in Hebrew, could only conclude from the 
fury of the people that Paul, if not the Egyptian, 
must at least be some notable malefactor." 4 
" Where there was so much smoke there must be 
some fire." 

Should be examine! by scourging, p^anl-iv, 
with scourges. Such was the practice of the day 
for extracting the truth. The victim was put to 
torture, to compel him to confess his crime. ' ' The 
mildest form of this mode of examination was by 
scourging. A wooden post was erected in a slant- 
ing position, and the feet and hands were made 
fast to it with thongs, and blows applied with the 




OK SCOURGE. 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

The Jewish scourge consisted of three thongs, one of ox 
hide, and two of ass's hide. In the Roman scourge 
the thongs were loaded with pieces of lead or brass, or 
sharp-pointed bones. 

scourge or whip, formed of three lashes or thongs 
made of leather or small cords, to which some- 
times iron points or sharp-cornered pieces of metal 
were fastened. Lysias, not caring to see the tor- 
ture applied, retired apart." 4 



1 Hackett. 
' JTarrar. 



3 Travels into Persia arid the East Intfiw, 
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saying, 



26 A^wSen the centurion heard, f- lie went 
Ta Wtart hat thou about to io? for this man is a Roman. 

27 And the chief captain came, and said unto him, Tell me, art thou a Ro- 
man? And e he said, Yea. 

28 And the chief captain answered, With a great sum obtained I this 
And Paul said, But I wZTdftSm "born. 

OO Then straightway they departed from htm which should have examined i,: lr , . OT1 ,i ft, Q rt \^\ c .t 
29 They then whichwere about/* to examine him straightway departed from Uim . and. tne ClUei 

also l 'was afraid/ wi^ he knew that he was a Roman, and because *he had 
bound him. 

h ver. 24. i ch. 16. 38. j Cp. oh. 23. 27. k ch. 21. 33. 



PAUL SAVED FROM SCOURGING BY HIS 
ROMAN CITIZENSHIP, vers. 25-30. 

25. They bound him, irpoereivajr, they stretched 
him forward, alluding to the position of the victim 
for the scourging. " The preparation for scourg- 
ing is here graphically presented : the victim was 
laid upon a post, his hands stretched out above 
his head, and wrists and ankles securely fas- 
tened."! 

With thongs. Either the thongs with which he 
was hound, or for the thongs, the scourges with 
which he was beaten. 

Is it lawful for you to scourge a man that 
is a Roman? The tribune, in ordering Paul to 
be immediately scourged, acted contrary to the 
Roman law, which enjoined that no examination 
should commence with scourging. " Augus- 
tus decreed that it must not be begun by tor- 
ture."* 

" How often," says Cicero, "has this exclama- 
tion, I am a Roman citizen, brought aid and 
safety even among barbarians in the remotest 
parts of the earth !" 

36. When the centurion heard. " The magic 
of the Roman law produced its effect in a mo- 
ment," and the centurion went immediately to 
the chief captain for instructions. 

28. The chief captain answered, as if he could 
hardly believe that a Jew like Paul, assaulted by 
his own countrymen, possessed this prized gift. 
With a great sum obtained I this freedom, 
this citizenship. Originally very expensive, in 
later times the Roman citizenship could be pur- 
chased for a trifle. " Dio Cassius, Ix. 17, tells us 
how Messalina the wife of Claudius and the freed- 
men sold the Roman citizenship, and how at one 



time it might be purchased for one or two cracked 
drinking-cups. ' ' 3 u Mr. Page compares the mak- 
ing of baronets by James I. as a means of filling 
the exchequer," 

And Paul said, But I was free born, born a 
Roman citizen ; not merely as a citizen of Tarsus, 
which was not a colony, but only a. free city, birth 
in which did not confer Roman citizenship. His 
father or a near ancestor had probably received 
the honor for some service to the state ; though 
possibly by purchase, for Ramsay argues shrewdly 
that Paul's family must have possessed some 
wealth. 4 

29. The chief captain also was afraid. " It 
was a grave crime, as Claudius Lysias well knew, 
to scourge a Roman citizen ; so at once lie stayed 
the proceedings pending further inquiries, which 
he conducted in person. The claim of Roman 
citizenship was instantly allowed. There was 
no fear of imposture in such a case : the asser- 
tion, if false, was punishable with death. ' Clau- 
dius prohibited strangers from assuming Roman 
names, especially those which belonged to fami- 
lies. Those who falsely pretended to the free- 
dom of Rome he beheaded on the Esquiline.' 5 
There is na doubt Paul had papers and abun- 
dant references in the city by which he was ready 
to have made good his claim to the citizen- 
ship." 6 

And because he had bound him. " The chief 
captain had laid himself open to a serious charge 
by so far siding with a Jewish mob as to bind a 
"Roman citizen without valid charge. This ex- 
plains his extreme care for the prisoner's safety, 
and his subsequent pretence that he had inter- 
fered for his rescue as a citizen." 1 



1 Kendall. 

2 The Digesta, Book XLVIII. title 18, caput 1 ; one 
part of the great collection of authorities on Roman Civil 
Law, Corpus Juris Civilis, made between 527 and 
6G5 A. D. 

8 Knowling. See Cicero, A A Familiar es, 12: 36. 

4 On Roman citizenship, see Hastings' Bib. Die., " Citi- 
zenship ; " Schiirer's Jewish People, Div. 2, vol. ii. pp. 
277, 278. 

When Shylock invokes the law of Venice to wreak a 



cruel vengeance on his foe, in vain Bassanio implores the 
fair young judge to wrest the law : 

" To do a great right do a little wrong, 
And curb this cruel devil of his will." 
Portia replies : 

" It must not be ; there is no power in Venice 
Can alter a decree established." 

B Suetonius, Claudius, 25. 
o Schaff. 
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30 nut n on the morrow, l "dvKgtc iknJw vn the certainty, wherefore he was 
accused of the Jews, he loosed him, from A " bands ' and commanded the chief priests 
and all "he 1 ' council to come p togeher, and brought Paul down, and set him before 
them. 



I ver. 24. oh. 23. 28. 



30. Because he would have known the cer- 
tainty. He must do something with the prisoner, 
and lie must know what he had done, before he 
could decide what course to take with him. As 
it was purely a religious question, the Sanhedrim 
must be consulted, as the highest authority. He 
loosed him from his bands. The last clause of 
verse 29 seeins to imply that the chief captain 
had already released him. But the bonds there 
spoken of referred to those with which he was 
bound to the post for scourging. This release 
was from the confinement in prison over night, 
with only such bonds as were needful to retain 
him in safety. " From his bands " is omitted in 
several important manuscripts. 

Commanded the chief priests and all their 
council, the whole Sanhedrim, to appear, to as- 
semble in their usual place of meeting. " The 



Sanhedrim formerly assembled in a room called 
the Hall of Gazzith, situated within the sacred 
spaces of the temple ; but, according to the Tal- 
mud, they removed from it forty years before 
the destruction of Jerusalem, and assembled in 
a chamber situated in the upper city, near the 
foot of the bridge leading across the ravine from 
the western court of the temple (Lewin, Biscoe). 
This removal was doubtless cavised by the Ro- 
mans, as they would thus have the Sanhedrim 
more completely under control. Had the Sanhe- 
drim continued to meet within the temple, its 
assemblies could not have been directly inter- 
fered with, as no Roman could pass the sacred 
limits on pain of death. This accounts for Lysias 
being able to lead his soldiers into the place of 
meeting." 1 Brought Paul down, from the Cas- 
tle Antonia to the Sanhedrim hall. 



Gloag. 



CHAPTER 23. 
PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDRIM. THE PLOT. PAUL SENT TO G^ESAREA. 

(THE BEGINNING OF THE STRANGE SERIES OF PROVIDENCES BY WHICH PAUL WAS BROUGHT 

TO ROME.) 



PAUL BROUGHT BEFORE THE 

SANHEDRIM, vers. 1-10. 



Paul's opening remarks. 

Interruption by the high priest. 

Paul expresses his indignation. 

Begs pardon for unintentional disrespect. 

Makes use of a division of opinion. 

Returned to Castle Antonia. 



A VISION OF CHEER FROM THE LORD, 

ver. 11. 
THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST PAUL, vers. 

12-15. 
THE PLOT REVEALED TO CLAUDIUS LYSIAS 

BY PAUL'S NEPHEW, vers. 10-21. 
PAUL SENT FROM JERUSALEM TO C^ESAREA 
BY NIGHT, vers. 22-35. 



Jerusalem. 



TIME. 

May, A. D. 57 or 58. 
Csesarea. 



1 A ^ TT , T>.-,,-,l earnestly beholding J.-U Q nrvn-nm"! cmirl Men <zaf brethren, m T ]-. _, p ij, rpr 7 in all 
1 AND _r aill, looking steadfastly on tlT.6 COUnCll, Said, Brethren, 1 iiave IIVCO. before 

pood conscience before God lnl -,fil fUir, rlmr 
God In all good conscience UlltH tmS Clay. 

m 2 Cor. 1. 12. 2 Tim. 1. 3. Cp. ch. 24. 1C & Job 27. 5, G & 1 Cor. 4. 4 & 2 Cor. 4. 2 & 5. 11 & Heb. 13. 18. 

PAUL BEFORE THE SANHEDKIM, vers. 1-10. outside of the temple walls, on the west toward 

The morning- after the riot in the court of the the city, 
temple. The Hall of the Sanhedrim was just 1. And Paul, earnestly beholding, areviffas, 
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2 And the high priest " Ananias commanded them that stood by him to 
smite him on the mouth. 



n ch. 24. 1. o 1 Kin. 22. 24. Lam. 3. 30. Mic. 5. 1. 2 Cor. 11. 20. Cp. John 18. 22, al. 



from &, intensive, and relvta, to stretch ; hence, de- 
noting a .fixed, intense, questioning gaze, as if he 
would look into their inmost souls. See on 1 : 10. 
"On this occasion the apostle may well have 
gazed steadfastly on the council which condemned 
Stephen, and although many new faces met his 
gaze, some of his audience were probably familiar 
to him. "1 

Men and brethren. He speaks to them as 
fellow countrymen and equals, for probably he 
was once a member of that body. 

I have lived, ireiro\irev/jiai, from iroKhys, a 
citizen ; hence, I have lived as a citizen, obeying 
the laws of the commonwealth, and fulfilling its 
duties. He was a faithful covenant member of 
the commonwealth of God to which the other 
Jews, including the members of the Sanhedrim, 
belonged. " He lived as a true and loyal Jew." 

In all good conscience, <rwej5^<rei. This word 
"is compounded of abv, together with, and elSevai, 
to know ; and its fundamental idea is knowing to- 
gether with one's self. Hence it denotes the con- 
sciousness which one has within himself of his 
own conduct as related to moral obligation ; which 
consciousness exercises a judicial function, de- 
termining what is right or wrong, approving or 
condemning, urging to performance or abstinence. 
Hence it is not merely intellectual consciousness 
directed at conduct, but moral consciousness con- 
templating duty, testifying to moral obligation." 

Conscience is a faculty, distinguished from rea- 
son and understanding. " Conscience is a senti- 
ment; i. e., it contains and implies conscious 
emotions which arise on the discernment of an 
object as good or bad. The judgment formed by 
conscience awakens sensibility. When the judi- 
cial faculty pronounces a thing to be lovable, it 
awakens love. When it pronounces it to be noble 
or honorable, it awakens respect and admiration. 
When it pronounces it to be cruel or vile, it 
awakens disgust and abhorrence. 

"In scripture we are to view conscience, as 
Bishop Ellicott remarks, not in its abstract na- 
ture, but in its practical manifestations," so that 
it may be weak, defiled, seared, or pure, good, void 
of offence? ' ' Conscience is a Law. " " Conscience 
does not only offer itself to show us the way we 
should walk in, but it likewise carries its own 
authority with it, that it is our natural guide, the 
guide assigned us by the Author of our nature ; 



it therefore belongs to our condition of being ; it 
is our duty to walk in that path and follow this 
guide." " It is superior to all other faculties, inso- 
much that you cannot form a notion of this fac- 
ulty, conscience, without taking in judgment, direc- 
tion, superintendence. This is a constituent part 
of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself ; and to 
preside and govern belong to it. Had it strength 
as it had right ; had it power as it had manifest 
authority, it would absolutely govern the world." 3 
Compare Acts 24: 16; 1 Tim. 1: 5, 19; 2 Tim. 
1: 3. 

Before God. However men may misjudge him, 
by their false standards or in ignorance of the 
facts, he is right in the sight of God, and ac- 
quitted " in a higher tribunal than that of the 
Sanhedrim or of Caesar." 

2. And the high priest Ananias. Not the 
Annas of Acts 4: 6 and John 18: 13, but the 
son of Nebedseus, made high priest in A. r>. 48. 
He had been implicated in disorders arising from 
a dispute between the Jews and Samaritans, and 
sent to Rome for trial, A. D. 52. He was acquitted, 
and restored to his office, and afterwards seems to 
have been held in great reputation at Jerusalem. 
But his character as depicted by Josephus, who 
"gives us a terrible picture of his violent and 
unscrupulous conduct," is exactly such as would 
lead to the act which aroused Paul's indignation. 4 
" We are told that he reduced the inferior priests 
almost to starvation by defrauding them of their 
tithes, and sent his creatures to the threshing- 
floors with bludgeons to seize the tithes by force." 

Commanded them that stood by him. It is 
probable that the record in verse 1 is but a sum- 
mary of what Paul said. 

To smite him on the mouth. Hackett quotes 
from Morier's Second Journey through Persia, to 
show that this treatment is not uncommon in the 
unchanging East in our own days. ' ' As soon as 
the ambassadors came," writes this traveller, 
" he punished the principal offenders by causing 
them to be beaten before them ; and those who 
had spoken their minds too freely, he smote upon 
the mouth with a shoe ; which in their idiom is called 
' eating shoe.' " "By far the greatest of all in- 
dignities and the most insupportable is to be hit 
with a shoe or one of the pantoufles which the 
Hindoos commonly wear on their feet. To re- 
ceive a kick from any foot with a slipper on it is 



1 Knowling. 

2 M. R. Vincent in Word Studies, vol. i. pp. 653- 



C56. 



3 Bishop Butler, Sermons, 2 and 3, " On Human Na- 



ture." See McCosh, Divine Government; Dr. Davison, 
The Christian Conscience; Hastings' Bib. Die., "Con- 
science," for literature on the subject. 
4 See Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 5, 2; 6, 2; 9, 2. 
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3 Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, #12" * whited 5 wall : and sit- 
test thou to judge me according to the law, and r commandest me to be smitten 
r contrary to the law ? 

4 And they that stood by said, Revilest thou "'God's high priest? 

5 AiidVauiSid 1 !' ' I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest: for it is writ- 
ten, " Thou shalt not speak evil of 'a 6 ruler of thy people. 



p Cp. Matt. 23. 27. q Cp. Isai. 30. 13 & Ezek. 13. 10-14. r Deut. 25. 1, 2. See John 7. 51. s Cp. 1 Sam. 2. 
28 & Pa. 100. 1C. t Cp. ck. 24. 17. u Cited from Ex. 22. 28, which see. 



an injury of so unpardonable a nature that a man 
would suffer exclusion from his caste who could 
submit to it without receiving some adequate 
satisfaction. Even to threaten one with the stroke 
of a slipper is held to be criminal and to call for 
animadversion." * Our Saviour was thus treated 
when on his trial before the same council (John 
18: 22). 

(1) " The mouth must be shut that uttered such 
a declaration. It was not to be endured that a 
man arraigned there as an apostate from the reli- 
gion of his fathers should assert his innocence." 2 

(2) " The high priest's character for violence and 
lawlessness suggests that a guilty conscience as- 
sumed the guise of zeal against blasphemy." 3 

(3) " Striking on the mouth was a symbolical 
gesture, like the rending or shaking of the gar- 
ments, and implies a previous unlawful use of it 
as well as an injunction to cease speaking." * 
" To him this assertion of a life so utterly unlike 
his own seemed almost like a personal insult. He 
fitted the cap, and raged with a brutal cruelty 
which reminds us of Jeffreys' treatment of Bax- 
ter." 6 

3. God shall smite thee, TtJirreii/ ere /ueAAet, 
is about to smite thee. Not a malediction, or a wish- 
ing of evil upon the high priest ; but, like Christ's 
woes against the scribes and Pharisees, an ex- 
pression of his belief that such conduct would be 
punished and ought to be punished. The terrible 
death of Ananias, about six years later, at the 
beginning of the Jewish wars, was a fulfilment of 
these words. In a sedition raised by his son and 
a band of Sicarii (Assassins) he hid in a sewer 
of the palace, and was drawn out and slain. 6 

Thou whited wall. The expression " whited 
wall," for hypocrite, was used with a slight varia- 
tion, by the Lord, of the Pharisees and scribes 
(Matt. 23 : 27 ; Luke 11 : 44). The Jews white- 
washed the graves covered with plastered struc- 
tures in the fields, especially a month before the 



Passover, in order that the pilgrims might not be 
defiled by unintentionally coming in contact with 
them. " When newly ' whited,' as they had just 
been at the period of the year when our Saviour 
was speaking, they looked clean, and gleamed 
beautifully, .as we have often seen them, in the 
sunshine." 7 But within they were full of dead 
men's bones and all uneleanness. The expression 
was especially appropriate if the priests wore 
their distinctive white raiment, and the high 
priest the same under his official decorations if 
he had them on. See below. 

For, showing why he was a hypocrite. 

Sittest thou to judge me after the law, etc. 
" The meaning appears to be this: Do you judge 
me for a disregard of the ceremonial law, and 
yourself disregard that judgment which is one of 
the weightier matters of the law (Matt. 23 : 23). 
The act of Ananias violated the Mosaic precepts 
(Lev. 19 : 35 ; Deut. 19 : 17, 18 ; 25 : 1), which re- 
quired careful investigation before punishment, 
and gave the accused a right always to be heard 
in his own defence." 8 

4. Kevilest thou God's high priest? They 
seem to have been shocked at what Paul said to 
the highest and most powerful official in the Jew- 
ish commonwealth. 

5. I wist not, the preterit of " wit,"'nou;. I 
did not know that he was the high priest. " It 
has been argued with great force that Paul could 
not fail to recognize the person of the high priest, 
since he presided in the Sanhedrim in his official 
robes. 9 But the real meaning of his apology is 
that he did not know who the speaker was. He 
had heard the words, and was provoked by their 
intemperate -violence into an angry retort, but 
did.not know from whom they proceeded." 10 So 
Farrar, 11 who says : " In a crowded assembly he 
had not noticed who the speaker was. Owing to 
his weakened sight, all that he saw before him 
was a blurred, white figure, issuing a brutal order, 



1 Dubois' Description of the People of India. 

2 Hackett. 

s William Smith. 

4 Alexander. 

c Plumptre. 

o Josephus, Wars, 2 : 17, 8. 

7 Morisou, Matthew, 23 : 27. Seneca uses a similar 



figure to describe hypocrites, De Providentia, ch. 6 ; see, 
also, his Epistles, 115. 

8 Lyman Abbott. 

Edersheim, Temple and its Services, p. 67, says that 
the priests, including the high priest, wore their official 
robes only when performing their official duties. 

10 Kendall. n St. Paul, vol. i. Excursus 10. 
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6 But when Paul perceived that the one part were v S&d'du-sees., and the other 
Phar'I-see, he cried out in the council, We T e K! iren ' I am a Phar'i-see, ^ son 
of i>iia a riseea r '* e fouchine the v hope and resurrection of the dead I am called in question. 



v See Matt. 22. 23. 
3. 4. See Col. 1. 6. 



w ch. 26. 5. Phil. 3. 5. x ch. 24. 15, 21 & 2G. 6-8 &-28. 20. y Cp. ch. 2. 26, 27 & Wisd. 



and to this person, who, in his external whiteness 
and inward worthlessness, thus reminded him of 
the plastered wall of a sepulchre, he had ad- 
dressed his indignant denunciation." So Lewin 
and Plumptre. 

Meyer thinks the apostle's reply was ironical, 
"I could not have supposed from his conduct 
that he was high priest ;" but this seems incon- 
sistent with the character of the apostle, and the 
appeal to Scripture would in that state of mind 
be akin to irreverence. 

For it is written, in Ex. 22 : 28, Thou shalt 
not speak evil of the ruler of thy people, im- 
plying that if he had known who it was, he 
would not have so spoken of him. That he 
should make this apology " on learning the hal- 
lowed position of the delinquent, was in accord- 
ance with that high breeding of the perfect gen- 
tleman, which in all his demeanor he habitually 
displayed." 1 But it is noticeable that he did not 
retract the saying, or deny that what he said was 
true, but he was sorry that under the circum- 
stances he spoke the true word. See Rom. 13 : 
7 ; 1 Pet. 2 : 13-17 ; Jude 8-10. " A contrast has 
been drawn between St. Paul's conduct and that 
of our Lord under provocation, as, e. </., by St. 
Jerome, Adv. Pelag., iii. 1, but there were occa- 
sions when Christ spoke with righteous indigna- 
tion, and never more severely than when he was 
condemning the same sin which St. Paul cen- 
sured, hypocrisy." 2 

SPEAKING EVIL OP RULERS is a great evil. 
(1) The tendency is to criticise severely all their 
acts that work against us, however good for the 
whole people. (2) It is easy to find fault with 
others whose circumstances and limitations we 
do not wholly understand. (3) Speaking evil of 
rulers tends to disobedience and lawlessness, les- 
sening the power of those who would execute law. 
(4) It tends to irreverence toward God. (5) We 
should respect the office, even when we cannot 
the officers. (6) This does not forbid a fair and 
candid discussion of the actions of rulers, or of 
their character so far as necessary to prevent the 
election of bad men, or the imitation of their 
conduct. 



6. But when Paul perceived. The main body 
of Paul's defence is not reported, but only a con- 
densed account. "No practised orator would 
have thrown out at once so abrupt an appeal to 
partisan zeal." From verse 9 the inference is 
natural that he told the story of his conversion, 
and " pleaded the voice of the risen Jesus as his 
justification before the Sanhedrim, as he did be- 
fore the multitude and before Agrippa ; and had 
used it as an argument for the Resurrection, as 
he did before the king." What he had done in 
bringing the Gentiles into the kingdom was in 
accordance to the command of the risen Messiah. 
It is quite probable that while he was speaking 
of the resurrection Paul perceived some mani- 
festations of sympathy on the part of the Phari- 
sees, and disapproval on the part of the Sad- 
ducees. 

He cried out, e/cpaej/, spoke with a loud voice, 
so that amid the arising confusion all must hear. 

I am a Pharisee. Paul here spoke the exact 
truth. " All parties have their good and bad 
sides," as did the Pharisees. Their selfishness 
and their hypocrisy were accretions of evil upon 
the truth at the foundation of their system like 
the sea-weeds and shellfish on the marine Glaucus 
Plato describes. 3 These Paul opposed with all 
his soul. At these Jesus launched his terrible 
" woes." But on the questions of the resurrec- 
tion and the future life, which distinguished the 
Pharisees from the Sadducees, Paul heartily sided 
with the former. 

" The true leaders of the Pharisees had given 
a prominence to the doctrine of the Resurrection 
which it had never had before. They taught an 
ethical rather than a sacrificial religion. Many 
of them had been, like Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathsea, secret disciples of our Lord. At this 
very time there were many avowed Pharisees 
among the members of the Christian Church 
(chap. 15: 5). St. Paul, therefore, could not be 
charged with any suppressio veri in calling him- 
self a Pharisee. It did not involve even a tacit 
disclaimer of his faith in Christ. It was rather 
as though he said, ' I am one with you in all that 
is truest in your creed. I invite you to listen and 



1 Farrar. 

2 Knowling. 

8 Plato illustrates the present condition of the soul by 
the marine Glaucus, who, finding the fountain of immor- 
tality, became immortal ; but, angry nt not being able to 
point out the fountain to others, he threw himself into 



the sea, and every year coursed about among the islands. 
But people could "not easily perceive his ancient nature, 
because the ancient members of his body are partly broken 
off, and others are worn away ; and besides this, other 
things are grown to him, such as shellfish, sea-weeds, and 
stones " (Republic, x. p. 11). 
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7 And when he had so said, there arose a dissension between the Pharisees 
and the Sad'du-cees. : and the ESS? was divided. 

8 For the Sadducees z say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor 
spirit : but the Pharisees confess both. 

9 And there arose a great clamour: and some of " the scribes thatwere of the Phari- 
sees' part stoodup, and strove, saying, 6 We find no evil in this man : amuruat c if 

o csniTif or an angel liath spoken to him, let us not fight against God. 
a: opilJLU hath spoken to him, or an angel ? 



s Luke 20. 27. Cp. 1 Cor. 15. 12. 
18 & John 12. 29. 



a ch. 4. 5. Mark 2. 16. Luke 6. 30. 6 Cp. ver. 29. c Cp. ch. 22. 7, 17, 



see whether what I now proclaim to you is not 
the crown and completion of all yoiir hopes and 
yearnings. Is not the resurrection of Jesus the 
one thing needed for a proof of that hope of the 
resurrection of the dead of which you and your 
fathers have been witnesses ? ' " * 

There were two motives which would lead Paul 
to take the course he did. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously he was using in the cause of truth the 
principle "divide and conquer," so often per- 
verted and misused. 

(1) Paul shrewdly used the diversity of the 
council to escape from their condemnation. But 
it was the shrewdness of pure honesty and sincer- 
ity, seeking to advance the cause of the Lord 
rather than his own safety, yet it brought safety. 
" Honesty " proved to be the very " best policy." 
"Surely no defence of Paul for adopting this 
course is required, but our admiration is due to 
his skill and presence of mind. Nor need we 
hesitate to regard such skill as the fulfilment of 
the promise, that in such an hour the Spirit of 
Wisdom should suggest words to the accused, 
which the accuser should not be able to gainsay 
(Mark 13 : 9-11). All prospect of a fair trial was 
hopeless. He well knew, from past and present 
experience, that personal odium would bias his 
judges, and violence prevail over justice. " 2 " My 
only crime," he urged with passionate earnest- 
ness, "is that I preach with a strange success 
that great doctrine of the resurrection, the main- 
taining of which at all risks, in an unbelieving 
and faithless generation, is the reason of existence 
of the whole Pharisee sect." 8 " The narrative 
illustrates the place of expediency in the Chris- 
tian's conduct ; it is possible to be keen, quick- 
witted, swift to seize advantage, turning disaster 
into victory, and yet be honest, truthful, and per- 
fectly fair." * 

(2) " May we not even say that to the Pharisees 
he became as a Pharisee in order to save some, 
to lead them to see the crown and fulfilment of 



the hope in which he and they were at one, in the 
Person of Jesus, the Resurrection and the Life ? 
That the Apostle's action met with Divine ap- 
proval seems evident, ver. 11." 6 

Of the hope and (its ultimate object) the re- 
surrection of the dead I am called in question. 
This can be construed to mean " the hope of the 
resurrection," or "the hope of Israel, the hope of 
a Messiah and his salvation," and the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, which extends the Messianic 
hope into the future life. 

The statement that Paul was called in question 
on account of this hope is true, because the re- 
ception of the Gentiles into the kingdom of God, 
that was the especial object of the Pharisaic at- 
tack, was an essential part of the Messianic hope, 
which could not be fulfilled without it ; and all 
depended upon the resurrection of Christ. 

7. There arose a dissension, oWcns, a stand- 
ing, hence, a standing apart, on different sides, an 
insurrection. Was divided. 8 

8. The Sadducees say that there is no resur- 
rection, neither angel, nor spirit, etc. "The 
strict accuracy of this description is borne witness 
to by Josephus, who tells us that ' the Sadducees re- 
ject the existence of the soul after death, and the 
rewards and punishments of an invisible world ; ' 
and that ' the Sadducees hold that the souls of 
men perish with their bodies.' Of the Pharisees' 
opinion he says : ' The souls of men have an im- 
mortal strength, and are destined to be rewarded 
or punished in another state according to the life 
here, as it has been one of virtue or vice.' " 8 

9. There arose a great cry, Kpavy$i, clamor, 
outcry, whether of partisan applause and joyful 
surprise, or of anger and wailing. 

Scribes that were of the Pharisees' part. 
The professional lawyers and interpreters of the 
Scriptures belonged chiefly to the sect of the 
Pharisees, th&ugh some were in the ranks of the 
Sadducees. 7 

Arose, and strove, 8i6/xaxofro,from $ta,through, 



1 Pluinptre. 

2 Alford. Gilbert, in his Student's Life of Paul, 187- 
189, argues against this view. 

s Schaif. 

4 Addison P. Foster, D. D. Knowling. 



On the fundamental differences between Sadducees 
and Pharisees, see Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah, i. 
315 j Josephus, Antiquities, 18 : 1, 4 ; Jewish Wars, 2 : 
8,14. 

' Schiirer, Jewish People, Div. 2, vol. i. pp. 178, 319. 
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10 And when there arose a great dissension, the chief captain, fearing lest 
Paul should llilvc bo e toru llUed in pieces y them, commanded the soldiers to go down 
and to take him "by force from among them, and to bring him into <l the castle. 

11 And e the night following f the Lord stood by him, and said, Be of good 
cheer 1 : 1>aul: for' 1 as thou hast testified concerning me a " Jerusalem, so must thou 
' bear witness also at Rome. 



d vers. 16, 32. ch. 21. 34 & 22. 24. 
19. 21. i ch. 22. 15. 



e ch. 18. 9 & 27 4 23. / 1 Sam. 3. 10. g Cp. 2 Tim. 4. 17. h Cp. ch. 



thoroughly, and ndxofj.ni, t fight, strive, properly 
of armed combatants, or those who engage in a 
hand to hand struggle ; * hence, to .fight it out, to 
contend thoroughly to the bitter end. 

If a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him, 
better as in li. V. " What if a spirit hath spoken 
to him?" implying that there is no need of 
troubling Paul on account of such a thing as that. 
The sentence let us not fight against God is not 
in the best MSS. The reference of the Pharisees 
is doubtless to the account of his conversion and 
the vision in the temple (22 : G, 7). 

10. Dissension, crrda-ews, as in ver. 7. 

Lest Paul should have been pulled in pieces, 
Sia.cnra.a6rj, rent asunder, as a wild beast tears its 
prey in pieces. (See Hos. 13 : 8, Septuagint.) 

Soldiers to go down from the Castle Antonia, 
or from whatever place near by the hall they were 
on guard. 

THE VISION OF CHEER, ver. 11. 

There were many reasons why Paul was in need 
of comfort and cheer at this time. (1) The re- 
action after two days of such exhausting excite- 
ment and exertion. (2) He had just escaped 
death, and was in the power of heathen who 
hated the gospel, and were likely to be influenced 
by the cunning and powerful Jewish hierarchy to 
put him to death. (3) The result of his work in 
Jerusalem seemed likely to be a failure. His 
very efforts to bring harmony and peace, and to 
bring the Jews into the kingdom, had apparently 
made matters worse. (4) His prayers and long- 
cherished hope that he might preach the gospel 
in Rome seemed likely to be frustrated. 

11. The Lord Jesus, in his glorified condition, 
stood by him, showing that he was his ever present 
helper, as the electric flash reveals the continual 
presence of the unseen electric power. "Tln-ee 
such experiences of divine encouragement afforded 
to the apostle, under circumstances of peculiar 
peril or anxiety, are recorded in the Acts ; one 
when he was ' in weakness and in fear and in 
much trembling' in Corinth (ch. 18: 9, 10), once 
during the long storm at sea (ch. 27 : 24). Com- 
pare analogous experiences in the life of Christ 
(Mark 1 : 13 ; Luke 22 : 43). " 2 



Be of good cheer, Odpo-f-i, be of good courage, of 
good cheer. "This word on the lips of Christ 
had brought cheer to the sick and diseased, Matt. 
9 : 2, 22 ; Mark 10 : 49 ; to the disciples sailing on 
the sea, Matt. 14 : 27 ; Mark 5 : 50 ; to the same 
disciples in an hour of deeper need, John 10 : 
33." 8 

SOURCES OP COMFORT AND CHEER. (1) The 
manifest presence of Christ. Paul was not alone, 
but He who had all power and wisdom and love 
was with him as his friend. (2) He had the ap- 
proval of God, and his conscience would be at 
peace. (3) His life was safe. (4) He had more 
work yet to do for the Master ; more souls were 
to be saved through him from sin and death. (5) 
He should have his heart's desire, and preach the 
gospel in Rome, the capital of the world. (6) All 
things were working together for good, and the 
very hindrances he met were the means of 
accomplishing his desired purpose. Alford well 
notes the power of comfort which these words of 
the Lord possessed in his subsequent experiences : 
" (1) in the uncertainty of his life from the Jews ; 
(2) in the uncertainty of his liberation from prison 
at Caasarea ; (3) in the uncertainty of his surviving 
the storm in the Mediterranean ; (4) in the un- 
certainty of his fate on arriving at Rome. So 
may one crumb of divine grace and help be mul- 
tiplied to feed five thousand wants and anxieties." 

As thou hast testified, Sif/^aprvpea. The com- 
pound word implies the thoroughness (Sid) of the 
apostle's testimony. His work was so approved 
of God that he promised him a larger and more 
difficult field. 

So must thou bear witness also at Ko:re. 
His wish (19: 21; Rom. 1: 10, 11) was to be 
gratified in a way of which he had no thought. 
"Mark how blindly men fulfil God's purposes. 
The two bitter antagonists, Jew and Roman, 
seem to themselves to be working in direct oppo- 
sition ; but God is using them both to carry out 
his design. Paul has to be got to Rome, and these 
two forces are combined, by a wisdom beyond 
their ken, to carry him thither. Two cogged 
wheels, turning in opposite directions, fit into 
each other, and grind out a resultant motion, 
different from either of theirs. These soldiers 



Thayer, Greek-English Lex. of N. T. 



- Lynmn Abbott. 



Knowling. 
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23 : 12-14. 



12 And when it was day, certalnof J 'the Jews banded together, and Abound 
themselves under a curse, saying that they would neither eat nor drink till 
they had killed Paul. 

13 And they were more than forty which had made this conspiracy. 

14 And they came to the chief priests and the elders, and said, We have 
bound ourselves under a great curse, tlm Vo taste 1 eat nothing until we have 
Paul. 

j ver. 30. k vers. 14, 21, 



and that mob were like two pawns on a chess- 
board, ignorant of the intentions of the hand 
which moves them." 1 Paul's voice, so said his 
Master to him, was to be heard in the two capitals 
of the world, in Jerusalem, the metropolis of the 
religious, and in Rome, the metropolis of the civil 
world. The results of his preaching in each of 
these centres deserve attention. In Jerusalem, 
Paul's mission was a complete failure ; his words 
there were spoken to the winds, they were written 
upon the sand ; but when Paul left Jerusalem, 
the days of the city were numbered. In about 
ten years from the day when his pleading voice 
was drowned by the execrations in the temple, 
and a few hours later in the Sanhedrim hall, not 
one stone of the doomed city was left on another. 
In Rome he helped to build up a flourishing 
church ; and when the sovereignty of the world 
was lost to the imperial city, the once despised 
religion of Paul restored to Rome a new and even 
grander empire than the proudest of the early 
Caesars had ruled over. The words of the Master 
in the vision were indeed fulfilled, fulfilled, too, 
in that deeper sense which the solemn word "to 
bear witness " was beginning to assume in the 
familiar language of Christians, when in the 
martyr's painful death he should pass to his rest 
at Borne. 2 

THE PLOT AGAINST PAUL, AND HOW IT 
FAILED, vers. 12-22. 

12. And when it was day, the day after the 
trial and Paul's vision, certain of the Jews. It 
is probable that among the conspirators were 
members of the fanatic association called Sicarii 
(from sica, a dagger), or Assassins, which played 
a prominent part in the last turbulent years of 
Jerusalem. 

Bound themselves under a curse, oi>60e/m- 
ritrav eavrobs, lit., anathematized or cursed them- 
selves, bound themselves under an anathema, 3 or 



curse. They invoked the curse of God upon 
them if they should eat or drink till they had 
killed Paul. "Assassination was a common 
weapon of the Jewish Zealots in the last troubled 
years of the national existence. Religious leaders 
resorted to it the more readily as the Sanhedrim 
had no power of life and death. There had been 
secret intrigues to procure the murder of Jesus 
and Lazarus (John 11: 53; 12: 10), as now of 
Paul, to all which members of the council were 
privy. 

" This was a traditional form of Hebrew curse 
(comp. 1 Sam. 20: 13 and 1 Kings 2: 23), by 
which a man devoted himself before God as 
anathema, i. e., an offering unto death, if he 
failed to fulfil his pledge." 4 

13. More than forty. Showing the intensity 
of the desire to make certain the death of Paul ; 
and at the same time rendering it more difficult 
to keep the secret from Paul's friends. 

Conspiracy, avvwfJLoalav, from aiiv and o/*j/i5/ii, 
to swear, hence, swearing together, an agreement 
together under path. The English conspiracy is 
from the Latin conspirare, to breathe together, espe- 
cially of a secret agreement, as if whispering to- 
gether. " In the case of such fearful vows, by no 
means uncommon in that wild time of disorder 
and hatred, the Talmud, however, provided a 
loophole of escape for those who so rashly took 
this burden on themselves ; they furnished the 
means of releasing the man from the vow and 
the curse, if the carrying it out in its entirety 
became impossible." 5 

14. They came to the chief priests, many of 
whom probably, and Ananias the high priest cer- 
tainly, belonged to the Sadducean party, and 
were anxious to have Paul destroyed. Gloag 
suggests that the " favorable feeling on the part 
of the Pharisees was transient, being the impulse 
of the moment, and that they soon united with 
the Sadducees in hostility to the apostle. It is 



* Alexander Maclaren. Compare the story of Joseph 
as an illustration of God's guiding providence. Also 
Edward Everett Bale's capital story, " Hands Off," based 
on Joseph's history, in his Christmas in a Palace; Dr. 
Bushnell's Sermons for the New Life, " Every Man's Life 
a Plan of God." 2 Schaff. 

s On " Anathema," see Vincent's Word Studies, vol. i. 
p. 417. 



4 Kendall. For instances of similar bindings by oath, 
Josephus, Vita, 53, and a similar combination of ten men 
to murder Herod, Antiquities, 15 : 8, 3, 4. 

c Schaff. " Edersheim quotes a curious illustration of 
the rash vow before us, which shows how easily absolu- 
tion from its consequences could be obtained, Jewish 
Social Life, p. 229 ; J. Lightfoot, Horai Helraicte." 
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15 Now therefore do ye with the council signify to the chief captain that he 
bring him down unto you, tomomw ' as though ye would ^jmiSS?$Sgfl$? 
concerning him: an( j W6i or ev er he come near, are ready to silly him. 

16 A "lluf en l Paul's sister's son heard of their lying in wait, and he S and en- 
tered into '" the castle, and told Paul. 

17 Ilfd" Paul caUed unto nun one of the centurions, unto/rim ' and said, Bring this 
young man unto the chief captain : for he hath a ^Sn^' to tell him. 

18 So he took him, and brought (if,'* to the chief captain, and Sitll, Paul " the 
prisoner called me unto mm 1 ; and Sed me to bring this young man unto thee, 
who hath something to say u to thee. 

19 ? n e d n the chief captain took him by the hand, and S'ffiMSSi privately, 
and asked Mm,. ^r na t i s that thou hast to tell me ? 

20 And he said, The Jews have agreed to tst 6 thee Oiat ' V ouldeBt bring down 
Paul tomorrow unto the council, as though tuouwoSldfst inquire somewhat 

perfectly. 
concerning him. 

I Cp. Rom. 16. 7 (?). m vers. 10, 32. n See Bph. 3. 1. o vers. 14, 15. 



evident that they, as well as the Sadducees, ac- 
cused him before Felix (Acts 24 : 15)." 

15. Now therefore . . . signify, e/t$av/<rare, 
cause to appear, declare, make known. " A legal 
term ; give official notice ; a formal request for a 
regular investigation, to which Lysias, it might 
be assumed, would be disposed to accede, after 
the abrupt interruption of the previous day." * 
We, or ever he come near, are ready to kill 
him. The first word stands in the Greek with a 
kind of ferocious emphasis. " You may safely 
leave us to do our part." Their plan was to assas- 
sinate him on his way down from the barracks 
to the council. The suspicion of complicity in 
the crime would not fall upon the chief priests 
and elders. Their intention would appear to have 
been to give St. Paul a fair hearing, and the 
murder would seem to be the work of some fana- 
tics unconnected with the council. 2 They might 
reckon on the guard being in no great force. The 
murder would admit of being represented as the 
result of an accidental tumult, and the Sanhedrim 
would exert themselves to appease the Roman 
authorities. 1 

16. When Paul's sister's son. " This is the 
only direct reference in Scripture to Paul's family. 
It is uncertain whether Paul's sister resided in 
Jerusalem, or whether the young man may have 
come up to Jerusalem with Paul, or had been sent 
thither for his education, as his uncle was before 
him." 3 Paul had kinsmen in Rome (Rom. 1(5: 
7, 11). Whether he was a Christian is unknown, 
but some think he would be more likely to ob- 
tain the information if he were a non-Christian 



Jew. He may have heard the plot talked over 
in the caravanserai, where he and some of the 
conspirators were lodged. As to " how such a 
conspiracy, or, rather, conjuration, which, in the 
nature of it, would be kept a profound secret, 
should have become known to Paul's sister's 
son, the circumstances of the case furnish a suffi- 
cient explanation. The Pharisees were avowedly 
a fraternity or guild; and they, or some of their 
kindred fraternities, would furnish the ready ma- 
terial for such a band, to whom this additional 
vow would be nothing new or strange, and, mur- 
derous though it sounded, only seem a further 
carrying out of the principles of their order. 
Again, since the wife and all the children of a 
member wef e ipso facto members of the guild, 
and Paul's father had been a Pharisee (ver. fi), 
Paul's sister also would, by virtue of her birth, 
belong to the fraternity, even irrespective of the 
probability that, in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the party, she would have married into a 
Pharisaical family." 4 

Entered into the castle. Showing that his 
friends had free access to him, as afterwards at 
Ca?sarea(24: 23). 

17. This young man. " The narrative gives 
the impression that he was quite a young man." 

18. Paul the prisoner, Seir/mos, from 8e'w, to 
bind, to fasten with chains; hence, one bound, but 
gradually taking the wider signification of a cap- 
tive or prisoner. So that the word does not imply 
that Paul was in chains. 

20. As though, &>s neKKovres, as if about to, in- 
tending to as a pretext. 



1 Speaker's Commentary. 
? Cambridge Siblo, 



3 Meyer's Commentary. Note by the Am. Editor. 

4 JUdersheiin's Jf Irish Social Life, 
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23 : 21-23. 



21 B Si, do not thou therefore yield unto them : for there lie in wait for him of 
them more than forty men, which * have bound themselves wlth " n u SS2i'a t !S5^1r iirU1 
neither to eat nor to drink till they have Biain d him : and now are they ready, 
looking for the promise from thee. 

22 So the chief captain then let the young man depart 'tSf (! harlngwm; $Hi thouiel1 no 
man that thou hast sfgnufed these tilings to me. 

23 And he called unto u(m two O f the centurions, amFlSfd, Make ready two hun- 
dred soldiers to go as far as Csesarea, and horsemen threescore and ten, and 
spearmen two hundred, at the third hour of the night ; 

p vers. 12, 14. 

22. So the chief captain. "The 
chiliarch is obviously glad of the in- 
telligence. His sympathies are clearly 
with St. Paul personally as against 
the high priest and his followers. He 
welcomes an opportunity for showing 
his zeal for the safe-keeping of a Ro- 
man citizen, and for making a state- 
ment of the whole transaction from 
his own point of view." 1 See thou 
tell no man. (1) To avoid any inter- 
ference with his own plans, or a new 
conspiracy ; (2) to avoid danger to the 
young man for revealing the secret ; 
(3) to avoid any explanations of his 
conduct to the Jewish leaders. 

23. Two hundred soldiers. These 
soldiers were common foot soldiers, or 
legionaries of the Roman army, com- 
posed of Romans only. 2 To Cses- 
area, the Roman capital, about 68 
Roman miles from Jerusalem. Spear- 
men, Seto\a&ovs, that is, soldiers 
grasping their weapons with their right 
hand, apparently a special class of 
light-armed soldiers, whose weapons 
were spears or javelins thrown by the 
right arm alone. 8 

The third hour of the night, nine 
o'clock. This night march was 
planned in order that the cavalcade 
might be well on its way before the 
conspirators could learn what was go- 
'', ing on ; and to avoid the necessity of 
any explanations to the fanatical Jews. 
The large number of soldiers, 470 in 
all, made a rescue by the 40 impossi- 
ble ; and avoided the danger which 
might arise from the disturbed and 
uneasy state of the country around 
Jerusalem. 




THE LEGIONARY. 

Slightly altered from Bertholdi's model in the Museum of St. Germain. 
From QtB$ar's GqlliQ War, by per. of Qrinn & Co. 



1 Plumptre. 

2 For description of the clothing, weapons, 
and armor of the legionaries, see Cxsar's 
Gallic War, pp. 35-38. 

a Mvy, 22 : 31, 



23 : 24-27. 
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24 And ^ bade them provide " <em beasts, that they St set Paul tuerebn, and bring 
fjm safe unto q Felix r the governor. 

25 And he wrote a letter after this To n rm- : 

26 Clau'dl-us L^sl-as unto the ' most excellent governor Felix, sendeth t greet- 
ing. 

u -rv. .-,>-. T<rnc< taken of .LT..,. TatTrc< n-nrl should have been killed _.c --VIQTY> : then came I with 
"man WaS seized by tlie JeWS, and wwasabouttobeslain 01 tnem, t-wheni came upon 

, and rescued him, w having un iearned od that he was a Roman. 



q ver. 26. ch. 24. 3 & 25. 14. r ver. 33. ch. 24. 1, 10 & 26. 30. See Luke 20. 20. s ch. 24. 3. t See ch. 
15. 23. u ch. 21. 27. v Op. ch. 21. 32, 33. w Cp. ch. 22. 25-29. 



" Then, as we learn from Josephus, the Sicarii 
abounded, and murders were of daily occurrence. 
So numerous were these zealots that a few years 
after this an army of them took possession of 
Jerusalem and held it for several days, murdering 
the principal men and committing great atroci- 
ties. Besides, the conspiracy against Paul was 
of a formidable nature, as it 
was countenanced and sup- 
ported by the Sanhedrim ; 
and, as he was a Roman citi- 
zen, it was the bounden duty 
of the tribune to protect him 
to the utmost of his power." * 

24. And provide beasts. 
"In the Orient a general 
word which might include 
camels and asses as well as 
horses. Relays would be 
necessary. If the apostle 
rode, the soldiers to whom 
his chains were attached must 
have been mounted also. And 
from Antipatris to Ca3sarea 
his escort consisted entirely 
of cavalry." 2 

Unto Felix, see on 24 : 3. 

The governor, ^-ye^i/a, a 
leader, used of a leader of any 
kind, of an emperor, or king. 

25. He wrote a letter af- 
ter this manner, or form ; 
implying that only the sub- 
stance of the letter is given. 

" Luke might easily have learnt its contents, 
as there is reason for supposing that the letter 
would have been read in open court before Felix, 
as containing the preliminaiy inquiry, and that a 
copy may have been given to Paul after his ap- 
peal." 8 

26. Claudius Lysias. " Here the name of the 
tribune is incidentally given. There is no men- 
tion of him in Roman history ; but certainly his 
character and conduct contrast most favorably 
with that of his superior Antonius Felix, and 



with that of Pontius Pilate, when placed in 
somewhat similar circumstances. He exhibited 
energy, decision, and prudence : he had evidently 
taken a great interest in his prisoner, and was de- 
termined to rescue him at all hazards." l 

Most excellent, Kparia-rc,!, governor, the offi- 
cial title of Felix, as in the English colonies the 




THE AOMEN QDADRATUM. 

Taken from fche Antonine Column. This was the formation when a sudden attack 
was expected ; the priaoners being enclosed on four sides by the soldiers. 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 



governor is addressed as " his excellency the gov- 
ernor." The term "most excellent" is applied 
by Luke to Theophilus, to whom he dedicated 
his Gospel and the Acts (Luke 1 : 3). 

27. This man, fotya (not foOputrov), which 
choice of words Bengel takes to imply a certain 
degree of respect. 

Having understood that he was a Roman. 
L}'sias puts the best, construction possible on his 
conduct, on account-, of his fear of punishment if 
the exact truth were reported. 



Gloag. 



Speaker's Commentary. 



Knowlhig. 
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23 : 28-30. 



28 And wl '?dl 8 Yrng d to 1! imow nown the cause wherefore they accused him, I brought 
him down unto their council : 

29 Whom I p e found ed to be accused about questions of their law, but * to have 
nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 



30 And "when it was 



me 



Ilow 



hat 



the man, I sent 



straightway to thee, and gave commandment to \,z a nnfma ima o1o/-% f/% say before thee what they had against 

him to thee forthwith, c charging ills dCCuboIn dloO tO speak against him before thee. 

him. Farewell. 



x ch. 22. 30. y ch. 18. 15 & 25. 19. ch. 25. 25 & 26. 31 & 28. 18. Op. ver. 9. a ver. 20. 6 ver. 12. See 
ch. 9. 24. o ver. 35. Op. ch. 24. 19 & 25. 16. 




SOLDIERS MARCHING WITH PACKS. 

From the Column of Trajan, after a cast made in Rome in 1861, and reproduced in 
photo-engravure in 1872 by Gustavo Arosa. 

From Caesar's Gallic War, by per. of Ginn & Co. 



29. Accused of questions of their law. "The 
points which probably presented themselves to 
the chiliarch's mind as the result of his inquiries 
were : (1) that the prisoner was accused of trans- 
gressing the rules of the temple ; (2) that the 
question at issue seemed to be whether he had 
seen a teacher named Jesus risen from the dead ; 



(3) whether that teacher was entitled to the name 
of Christ."! 

Nothing . . . worthy of death,0aj/croi/, " the high- 
est penalty, or of bonds, Seoytwy, the lowest pen- 
alty of the law. It is observable that all the judges 
Claudius Lysias, Felix, King Agrippa, and Fes- 
tus testify to the innocence of the apostle." a 



Plumptre. 



Gloag. 



23 : 31-35. 
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31 T so n the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, and brought ill 
by night to Aii-tlp'a-tris. 

32 But n on the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to 
d the castle : 

33 Amftney, when they came to Oses-a-re'S, and delivered the letter 3 to the gov- 
ernor, presented Paul also before him. 

34 And when the ^ had read <*# he asked of what province he was; 
A $ when he understood 'that &S of gi-lfcia; 

35 I will hear tuy'SSse, said he, when thine accusers S&wS come 1 : and d he com- 
manded him to be kept in Her'od's 



d vers. 10, 16. e ch. 25. 1. / ch. 21. 39. g ver. 30. h See Matt. 27. 27. 



30. Farewell. " The closing formula, like the 
opening one, agrees with that used in the letter 
of the Council of Jerusalem." 1 

31. Brought him by night. That is, they 
started by night, and reached Antipatris some 
time the next day. They could not well march 
the 42 or 43 miles to Antipatris in the part of one 
night. 

Antipatris. A city built by Herod the Great 
both as a fortress and a pleasant place of resi- 
dence, and named in honor of his father. Conder 
locates its site at Rfts el 'aw, "The Spring Head," 
about six miles south of Kefr Saba, where Robin- 
son placed it. It is 29 Roman miles from Cass- 
area, and 11 miles north of Lydda, in the plain 
of Sharon, the site being chosen for its abun- 
dance of water and richness of soil. " A river 
encompassed the city, and a grove of very fine 
trees." 2 

32. On the morrow, either the day after they 
left Jerusalem, or the day after their arrival at 
Antipatris. They left the horsemen to go with 
him. They had gone beyond the danger line, for 
Antipatris was on the border line of. Judea ; the 
wilder hilly region, where there was danger of 
surprise, had been passed, and the remaining road 
traversed the open plain. 3 

33. Who. The cavalry sent by Lysias. 
When they came to Csesarea, . . . presented 

Paul, to whom the epistle referred. "St. Paul thus 
entered Csesarea with a pomp of attendance very 
unlike the humble guise in which he had left it, 
amid the little caravan of his fellow Christians. 
They entered the town in broad daylight, and so 
large a body passing through the streets must 
have attracted many curious eyes. How must 
Philip and the other Christians of Csesarea have 
been startled to recognize the rapid fulfilment of 



their forebodings as they saw the great teacher, 
from whom they had parted with so many tears, 
ride through the streets, with his right hand 
chained to the arm of a horseman, amid a throng 
of soldiers from the garrison of Antonia ! That 
ride, in the midst of his Roman bodyguard, was 
destined to be his last experience of air and exer- 
cise, till after two years of imprisonment his 
voyage to Rome began." 4 

34. Of what province he was, e/c trains, from 
what kind of province, whether senatorial or im- 
perial, so that governor Felix could know whether 
his superior was the government at Rome, or the 
proconsul of Syria of which Jnclea was a depend- 
ency or department. When he understood that 
he was of Gilicia, an imperial province. He does 
not inquire whether he was a Roman citizen, for 
that fact was stated in the letter. 

35. I will hear thee, said he. "A procurator 
of Judea, like Felix, was only subordinate to the 
governor of Syria, inasmuch as the latter could 
bring his supreme power to bear in cases of neces- 
sity. The military command and the independent 
jurisdiction of the procurator gave him practi- 
cally sole power in all ordinary transactions, but 
the governor could take the superior command if 
he had reason to fear revolutionary or other seri- 
ous difficulties." 5 

Kept in Herod's judgment hall, rather, pal- 
ace. This palace was built by Herod the Great. 
As usual the palace was also a fortress and judg- 
ment hall for public business, and beneath it or 
in some tower were guard-rooms and prison cells. 
Probably Paul was thus not sent to the common 
prison, but made as comfortable as possible, as 
the letter of introduction was kindly, and the 
governor could exercise his choice as to how and 
where the prisoner should be confined. 



1 Plumptre. 

2 See Josephus, Antiquities, 16 : 5, 2, and 13 : 7,1; 13 : 
16, 1. Condor's article in Hastings' Bib. Die,, and Geo. 
Adam Smith's in Eneyc. Biblica. 



3 Geo. Adam Smith's Historical Geography, p. 1G5. 
* Farrar, St. Paul. 

c Knowling. See Schiirer, Jeivish People, Div. 1, vol. 
ii. p. 44, etc. 
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23 : 28-30. 



'JS And ; vll( : 1 ! 1 !^ < i!;g ( \!; i !Z,w lown the cause wherefore they accused him, I brought 
him aV.wnilnlu their council: 

"29 Whom I 'TmnT 1 to be accused ..Cut questions of their law, but ~to have 
nothing laid to his charge worthy of death or of bonds. 

30 And "when it was silewnto me llow "that iherewouw^'ea^'a^'inst the man, I sent 

straightway to thre. and wive cHMimiandmentto i-.i ort/r ,-, OQ -,,ci o1t/-> i-n Sil > r before then what they licul against 

him to thee forthwith, ceharging Hlb ctOOLloLib ctibU l/U speak against him before thee. 

him. Farewell. 

*ch. 22. 30. y ch. 18. 15 & 25. 10. s cli. 25. 25 & 20. 31 & 28. 18. Cp. ver. 9. a ver. 20. b ver. 12. See 
ch. 9. 24. c ver. 35. Cp. eh. 24. 10 \- 25. l(i. 




SOLDIERS MARCHING WITH PACKS. 

From the Column of Trajan, after a cast made in Rome in 1SG1, and reproduced in 
photo-eiigravure in 1872 by Gustave Arosa. 

From Ctcsttr's Gallic Witr, by per. of Ginn & Co. 



29. Accused of questions of their law. "The 
points which probably presented themselves to 
the cluliarch's mind as tlie result of his inquiries 
were : (1) that the prisoner was accused of trans- 
gressing 1 the rules of the temple ; (2) that, the 
question at issue seemed to be whether he had 
seen a teacher named Jesus risen from the dead ; 



(:>) whether that teacher was entitled to the name 
of Christ." i 

Nothing . . . worthy of deatMawSrow, "the high- 
est penalty, or of bonds, Se<r/ji.ui>, the lowest pen- 
alty of the law. It is observable that all the judges 
Claudius Lysias, Felix, King Agrippa, and Fes- 
tus testify to the innocence of the apostle." - 



"- Gloag. 



23 : 31-35. 



THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
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31 T ,so" the soldiers, as it was commanded them, took Paul, and brought {',[,"! 
by night to An-tlp'ti-trLs. 

32 Hut'oii the morrow they left the horsemen to go with him, and returned to 
;/ the castle : 

33 Ami'uicy, when they came to C'ffis-a-re'a, and delivered the Titl 1 " to the gov- 
ernor, presented Paul also before him. 

34 And when '^ CT '- had mul iheMt*,; he askcd of what province he Wa8 - 

^ when he understood 'that fc of Ci-H'cm; 

85 I will hear u.y'Sse, said he, " when thine accusers SJSAlJ". come- : /Mil 1 he com- 
manded him to be kept in ller'od's jll< )fSe h;l11 ' 

(I vera. 10, 1C. ecli. 25. 1. /ch. 21. 39. g ver. 30. /< See Matt. 27. 27. 



30. Farewell. " The closing formula, like the 
opening one, agrees with that used in the letter 
of the Council of Jerusalem." i 

31. Brought him by night. That is, they 
started by night, and reached Antipatris some 
time the next clay. They could not well march 
the 42 or 43 miles to Antipatris in the part of one 
night. 

Antipatris. A city built by Herod the Great 
both as a fortress and a pleasant place of resi- 
dence, and named in honor of his father. Conder 
locates its site at lias el 'at'n, "The Spring Head," 
about six miles south of Kef r Saba, where Robin- 
son placed it. It is 29 Roman miles from Cit's- 
area, and 11 miles north of Lydda, in the plain, 
of Sharon, the site being chosen for its abun- 
dance of water and richness of soil. "A river 
encompassed the city, and a grove of very fine 
trees." 2 

32. On the morrow, either the day after they 
left Jerusalem, or the day after their arrival at 
Antipatris. They left the horsemen to go with 
him. They had gone beyond the danger line, for 
Antipatris was on the border line of Jndea ; the 
wilder hilly region, where there was danger of 
surprise, had been passed, and the remaining road 
traversed the open plain. 3 

33. Who. The cavalry sent by Lysias. 
When they came to Csesarea, . . . presented 

Paul, to whom the epistle referred. "St. Paul thns 
entered Ciusarea with a pomp of attendance very 
unlike the humble guise in which he had left it, 
amid the little caravan of his fellow Christians. 
They entered the town in broad daylight, and so 
large a body passing through the streets must 
have attracted many curious eyes. How must 
Philip and the other Christians of Ciesarea have 
been startled to recognize the rapid fulfilment of 



their forebodings as they saw the great teacher, 
from whom they had parted with so many tears, 
ride through the streets, with his right hand 
chained to the arm of a horseman, amid a throng 
of soldiers from the garrison of Antonia ! That 
ride, in the midst of his Roman bodyguard, was 
destined to be his last experience of air and exer- 
cise, till after two years of imprisonment his 
voyage to Rome began." 4 

34. Of what province he was, e'x iroias, from 
what kind of province, whether senatorial or im- 
perial, so that governor Felix could know whether 
his superior was the government at Rome, or the 
proconsul of Syria of which Judea was a depend- 
ency or department. When he understood that 
he was of Cilicia, an imperial province. He does 
not inquire whether he was a Roman citi'/.en, for 
that fact was stated in the letter. 

35. I will hear thee, said he. " A procurator 
of Judea, liko Felix, was only subordinate to the 
governor of Syria, inasmuch as the latter could 
bring his supreme power to bear in cases of neces- 
sity. The military command and the independent 
jurisdiction of the procurator gave him practi- 
cally sole power in all ordinary transactions, but 
the governor could take the superior command if 
he had reason to fear revolutionary or other si-ri- 
ous difficulties." 5 

Kept in Herod's judgment hall, rather, pal- 
ace. This palace was built by Herod the Great. 
As usual the palace was also a fortress and .judg- 
ment hall for public business, and beneath it <>r 
in some tower were guard-rooms and prison colls. 
Probably Paul was thus not scut to the common 
prison, but made as comfortable as possible, as 
the letter of introduction was kindly, and the 
governor could exercise his choice as to how and 
whore the prisoner should be confined. 



1 Plumptre. 

2 See JosepluiB, Antiquities, 10 : 5, 2, and 11} : 7, 1 ; 1"> : 
15, 1. Gender's article in Hastings' Bil>, Die., and Geo. 
Adam Smith's in Encyc. Iliblica. 



3 Geo. Adam Smith's Itistoricitl ileiujni/iliii, p. 1(!5. 
i Farrar, fit. Pant. 

f- Knowling. See Schitror, Jewish People, Div. 1, vol. 
ii. p. 44, etc. 
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24:1. 



CHAPTER 24. 
PAUL'S TRIAL BEFOEE FELIX AT (LESAREA. 



THE ACCUSATION OP TERTULLTTS, 

vers. 1-9. 
May, A. D. 57 or 68. 



PAUL'S DEFENCE, 
vers. 10-21. 



THE DECISION DEFERRED, 

vers. 22-27. 
TIME. A. D. 67-59 or 58-60. 



The arrival of the accusers. ["Treason against Rome. 
The charges against Paul. J. Heresy against the Jews. 
Aslur at Chief Captain Lysias. [Sacrilege of profaningthe temple. 
The testimony of witnesses. 

His courteous introduction. 

A plain statement of the facts. 

Denial of the first charge. 

Explanation of the second charge. 

Denial of the third charge. 

Denial of the value of the testimony of the witnesses against him. 

Felix defers his decision for further light. 
Paul detained, but with all possible liberty. 
Paul preaches the gospel to Felix and Drusilla. 
Felix waits for a convenient season. 
Paul two years a prisoner. 
A change of governors. 



'after five days ' 
ace ain orator, "SET* Ter-tul'liis' ; 



with c $tin elders, and with 
informed Hhe governor against Paul. 



i Cp. ch. 21. 18, 27, with ver. 11. j ch. 23. 2. k ch. 23. 24. 



THE ACCUSATIONS AGAINST PAUL, vers. 1-9. 

1. And after five days, from Paul's arrival at 
Csesarea, and his presentation to the governor. 
"A Roman judge to whom a prisoner had been 
sent with an elogium was bound, if possible, to try 
him within three days. Felix, however, had to 
send a message to Jerusalem, and fix a time for 
the case to come on, in order that the accusers 
might be present ; and as the journey took nearly 
two days, it was the fifth day after St. Paul's ar- 
rival at Csesarea that he was brought to trial." * 
Others regard the time as five days after his de- 
parture with the armed escort from Jerusalem. 
The qiiestion is unimportant except as it bears on 
the reckoning of the twelve days of ver. 11. 

Ananias the high priest, who " would be sure 
to be hot against the apostle after that speech 
about the ' whited wall.' " 2 

Descended, came down from Jerusalem on the 
hills to the seacoast. 

"With the elders, the better reading is that of 
the R. V., " with certain elders," who would con- 
firm with all their influence the accusations of 
their advocate. "The Sanhedrists, smarting 
under defeat, would not be likely to leave any 
stone unturned which should bring the offender 
within reach of vengeance." * 



A certain orator, p-ftropos, a forensic orator, a 
paid advocate. He was brought with them on 
account of his superior knowledge of Roman law 
and methods of court procedure, his skill as a 
pleader, and the fact that a Roman lawyer would 
have more influence, as an unbiassed man, in a 
Roman court, and could more easily make it ap- 
pear that Paul "was dangerous to the Roman 
power, and not merely a turbulent and renegade 
Jew." 

Tertullus, a diminutive of Tertius. The name 
is Roman, and it is most probable that he was 
a Roman. Blass speaks of him as a Jew, and it 
is true that Jews often bore Roman names. The 
expression " according to our law " points in that 
direction, but does not necessarily imply that he 
was a Jew, for an advocate assumes as his own 
the position of those for whom he pleads. The 
fact that a Roman advocate would be far more 
effective than a Jewish one, renders it almost cer- 
tain that Tertullus was not a Jew by race. " The 
Jews, as subjects of the Roman empire, seem to 
have had no professed advocates of their own ; 
and being themselves little acquainted with the 
laws and forms in use among the Romans, they 
had to employ Roman advocates." 8 

Who, plural, including the whole delegation, 



Farrar. 



Cambridge Bible. 



Gloag. 



24 : 2, 3. 
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2 And when he was called, forth> Ter-tul'lus began to accuse 82; saying, Seeing 

it i. i , T 
that by 

providence, 



-rrrrv v. ,->TT great a uietness, 
We en]0y much peace, 



very worthy deeds are done unto this nation by thy 
by thy* providence evils are corrected for this nation, 



3 We accept 
fulness. 



and in all places, M most ex n c $i e e n t Felix, with all thank- 

I Cp. 2 Mace. 4. 6. m oh. 23. 26. Luke 1. 3. 



informed, eveffxivicrav, the technical term for lay- 
ing a formal information before a judge. 

2. And when he was called forth. Omit 
" forth." " The ' calling ' referred to is that of 
the crier of the court calling on the case." * 
"According to the Roman mode of procedure, 
a special charge had first to be made by the 
accuser ; and this was intimated to the accused, 
and then the trial proceeded in the presence of 
both parties (Acts 25 : 16)." 2 

Tertullus began to accuse him. "It is a 
matter of dispute whether the pleading in the 
provincial courts was in Latin or in the language 
of the province. Valerius Maximus tells us that 
Latin was the language of the law courts through- 
out the Roman Empire. 8 But it would appear 
from a passage in Dio Cassius, that under the 
emperors trials were permitted in Greek even in 
Rome itself. 4 It is probable that we have here 
the mere outlines of his speech. . . . But still, 
from what we have, it is evident -that Tertullus 
must have been a skilful advocate ; the eulogium 
which he pronounces was at once delicate and 
artful; and the charges brought against Paul 
were well chosen, being such as it became the 
Roman governor to investigate." 2 

Seeing that by thee we enjoy great quiet- 
ness. This artful encomium was based on some 
facts, on which Felix could pride himself, for he 
had assumed the title Pacificator. It was the 
only point on which the orator could hang any 
praise. But as a whole the encomium was his- 
torically false, and the most exaggerated flattery. 5 

The substratum of truth was his energy and 
vigor in suppressing robberies and rebellion. "As 
to the number of robbers," observes Josephus, 
"whom he caused to be crucified, and of those 
whom he brought to be punished, they were a 
multitude not to be enumerated." 6 " He seized 
and sent to Rome a famous brigand called Eleazer, 
who had ravaged the country for nearly twenty 
years ; he repressed the rebellion of the Egyptian 
impostor; and quieted a sedition which arose 
between the Jewish and Greek inhabitants of 
Csesarea. T Yet, notwithstanding, he was prob- 
ably the worst governor that Judea had. He had 



a number of the Sicarii continually in his employ- 
ment ; and instead of pacifying the Jews, he only 
fanned the spirit of sedition." 2 He employed 
some of these Sicarii to assassinate Jonathan, the 
high priest, and plunder and arson became very 
prevalent. 

We learn from Tacitus 8 that Felix in all 
savageness and profligacy wielded the power of a 
king in the spirit of a slave ; that " by applying 
unseasonable remedies, he inflamed the dissatis- 
faction, emulated, as he was, in his abandoned 
courses by Ventidius Gumanus ; " and, that " his 
severity in the end bore evil fruit ; and it seems 
probable that his main motive in suppressing 
other plunderers was that there might be the 
more left for himself." 

" He left a Corsair's name to other times 
Linked to one virtue and a thousand crimes." 9 

Very worthy deeds, Karop6cofia.rav, "from 
KaropQ6ta, to set upright. Hence, a success con- 
sequent on right judgment; a right action. The 
best texts, however, read SiopQcafjLtiTw, settings 
right; amendments. Thus the sentence reads, 
literally, obtaining much peace through thee, and 
amendments taking place for this nation through 
thy providence, we accept, etc." 10 

By thy providence, irpovoias, forethought, think- 
ing beforehand, and so guiding the future. So 
our word " providence " is pro-vidence, seeing 
beforehand, acting by foresight, and therefore the 
power to watch over, to guard and guide affairs. 
" Tua providentia, Providentia Ccesaris, is a 
common inscription on the coins of the emperors. 
It was a skilful and delicate piece of flattery, to 
weave this well-known phrase of imperial adu- 
lation into his words of praise on this occasion. 

" There was absolutely no ground for this state- 
ment of Tertullus ; within two years of this time, 
Felix was accused by the Jews of bad govern- 
ment, and the accusation supported by such un- 
deniable proof that he was recalled from his 
province to Rome, and only escaped punishment 
through the influence of his brother Pallas, which, 
though waning, was still powerful at the court of 
the 



1 Cambridge Bible. 

2 Gloag. 



3 Valerius Maximus, 2 : 2. 

4 Dion Cassius, 57 : 15. 

D See Cicero, I)e Oratore, 2 : 78, 79, on the Exordium 
and its rules. 



o Wars, 2 : 13, 2. 
t Antiquities, 20 : 8, 5-7. 
History, 5:9; Annals, 12 : 54. 
Byron. 

w M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 
Sclmff. 
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24 : 4-6. 



4 Notwithstanding, that j be not further tedious unto thee, I iKt thee th 1 thou 
wouidest fo eaT us o f ^y clemency a few words. 

5 For we have found this man " a pestilent -eiiow, and a mover of insurrections 
among all the Jews throughout the world, and a ringleader of p the sect of the 
Naz'a-reneg : 

6"Whn o also hath gone about f - rt -r>r\f a n o fVio foTvrr>lo . -rlTr>Tn -nra took, and would have 

VVnO A moreover assayed IO prOiaiiC tne temple . on WllOm also We laid hold: 



judged according to our law. 

n 1 Mace. 10. 61 & 15. 3, 21. o See Luke 23. 2. p ver. 14. ch. 5. 17 & 15. 5 & 20. 5 & 28. 22. q oh. 21. 27-29. 



3. Most noble Felix, Kparurre, the same hon- 
orary title which Claudius Lysias gave to him in 
his letter (23 : 26). 

4. That I be not further tedious, fy/coVrco. 
The word means, literally, to cut into, to impede 




COIN OP FELIX. (Lewin.) 

Obverse : A palm branch, with the legend Kaiaopos A. E. 
(of Csesar in the year 5), the fifth year of Nero. He- 
verse : Nepopos (of Nero) in a wreath. 

one's course by cutting, off his way, hence, to hin- 
der, to detain, "as if Felix was so busy with his 
reforms that Tertullus would not interrupt 
him." 

THE FIRST CHARGE AGAINST PAUL. 5. We 
have found this man, pointing to Paul, a pesti- 
lent fellow, \oi/j.bi>, a plague, a pestilence, used 
in 1 Maccabees 10 : 61 to describe "men of a 
wicked life," and by Demosthenes to designate 
a dangerous person. 

A mover of sedition, ffrdviv, insurrection, 
among all the Jews throughout the world, the 
Roman Empire, the civilized world. " We must 
bear in mind that Paul had been assailed at a 
time when Jerusalem was full of strangers come 
to the feast. It is not improbable that from 
some of the Jewish visitors particulars had been 
gathered about the apostle's troubles at Philippi, 
Corinth, Ephesus, and elsewhere, which in the 
minds and on the lips of his accusers would be 
held for seditious conduct, conduct which had 
brought him at times under the notice of the 
tribunals. This Tertullus would put forward in 
its darkest colors." l In Thessalonica the apostle 
and his companions had been described as " those 
who had turned the world upside down," and 
doing things " contrary to the decrees of Caesar " 
(17 : 6, 7). This charge would be especially ob- 
noxious to Felix, who had just been praised for 
keeping the peace in his dominions. It was the 



same charge that had been brought against Jesus 
before Pilate. 

THE SECOND CHARGE. And a ringleader, 
vpufOffraT^v, from Trpuros, first, and '(ffrwut, to 
stand ; hence, one who stands first in the line, and 
leads the file. Our word ringleader means the 
leader of a ring or circle, i. e., a clique, as it were, 
in an enclosed space. 

Of the sect of the Nazarenes. " This was 
really in the eyes of the Jews the offence which 
Paul had committed. It was here urged by the 
Sanhedrim advocate Tertullus, before a Roman 
tribunal, as an offence against the laws of the 
Empire, inasmuch as the prisoner was an acknow- 
ledged chief of a worship not licensed and ap- 
proved by the state, and an introducer of strange 
gods. 

. " This is the only passage in the New Testament 
where the word 'Nazarenes' is used to denote 
' the Christians.' We know it was the ordinary 
Jewish appellation by which the disciples of Jesus 
were then known. They (the Jews) could not of 
course use the ordinary term 'Christians,' by 
which name the disciples of Jesus were known 
among Pagans. 'Christ' was to every Jew a 
sacred name, and to these blinded ones still re- 
mained a title unappropriated. They were eager 
to call 'the Crucified Lord' the Nazarene, the 
citizen of a nameless city ; and they chose the 
dishonored title as the heritage of those who 
called him - Master and Lord, styling them 
'Nazarenes.' The name is still used as the 
designation of the Christians by Jews and Mo- 
hammedans." 2 

THE THIRD CHARGE. 6. Hath gone about 
to profane the temple, &efir)\S>ffa.i, akin to fir)\As, 
threshold, and ftalvca, to step ; hence, to step over 
the forbidden threshold of a temple or sacred 
place, to profane. So our word ''profane" is 
from the Latin pro, before, and fanum, a temple, 
a sacred place, hence, outside of the sacred place, 
unholy. Paul was charged with bringing the un- 
holy, that which was to be excluded from the 
sanctuary, into the holy place. "Probably Ter- 
tullus wanted to insinuate that the prisoner was 
punishable even according to Roman law ; but 



1 Cambridge Billc. 

2 Sclialf. And it 1ms been stated (Smith's Diet, of 
Bible, art. "Nazarene " ) that during the Indian Mutiny 



of 1855 the Mohammedan rebels relied on a supposed an- 
cient prophecy that the Nasarenes would be expelled 
from the country after ruling for a hundred years. 



24 : 7-11. 
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H But the chief captain Lys'i-as came upon us, anil with great violence took him away out of our hands, 

8 Comi ^Si^teK^tTCw?* othee! by examining "'fiST thyself, raa t y o est take know- 
ledge of all these things, whereof we accuse him. 

9 And the Jews also joined!?? the1Cree n , g afflnning that these things were so. 

10 Tlien And 1 wu f e t n rthat the governor had beckoned unto him to speak, Pa ui an- 
swered, Forasmuch as I know that thou hast been of many years a judge unto 
this nation, I do themore cheerfully S^ffi^' 

11 'ffl| e that thou cSTaVe^TSe, that r ffiSSS&'SSi twelve days since I 

Airr/vnf ii-n t 4-n Jerusalem for to worship, 
s Went Up DO worship at Jerusalem : 



r See ver. 1. s oh. 8. 27. John 12. 20. t ch. 20. 16. 



Trophimus as a Greek, and not Paul, would have 
been exposed to the death penalty, to say no- 
thing of the fact that the charge was only one of 
suspicion." 1 "The Romans granted the Jews 
the power of punishing any of their countrymen 
who profaned their worship ; and it would almost 
appear that they could put to death any Gentile, 
even though he were a Roman, who crossed the 
barrier between the court of the Gentiles and that 
of the Jews. " 2 

Whom we took. How mildly Tertullus states 
the action of the fanatical mob who would have 
torn Paul to pieces. 

And would, etc. "These words, as well as 
verse 7 and verse 8 down to 'come unto thee,' 
are omitted in nearly all the oldest MSS., and 
by the Rev. Ver,, while the Greek text, in those 
MSS. where it is found, exhibits many varia- 
tions. But in spite of this it is very difficult 
to see how the advocate could have avoided 
some allusion to the circumstances mentioned in 
these words. Of course he puts the matter in a 
light most favorable to the Jews. 'We would 
have judged him according to our law ' is very 
different language from that in which (23: 27) 
Lysias describes Paul as in danger to be killed by 
the Jews. The action of Lysias, too, is described 
by Tertullus as one of great violence. Probably 
the Roman soldiers would not handle the mob 
tenderly. But Tertullus is trying to cast blame 
upon the chief captain and to represent his party 
as doing all things according to law." 8 

THE WITNESSES were the high priest and the 
elders who came from Jerusalem with him, ver. 1. 

8. By examining of whom, singular number, re- 
ferring either to Paul or more probably to Lysias, 



if we retain the disputed passage. The examina- 
tion, 0.1/a.Kplvas, was not by torture, as in 22 : 24, for 
that would be illegal. The word was a law term, 
among the Greeks, signifying " the preliminary 
investigation held for the purpose of gathering 
evidence for the. information of the judges." 4 

9. And the Jews also assented, owe'decro, 
lit., placed .together, hence, assented to, agreed to. 
The better reading, however, is ffweireBevro, 
placed themselves together against, i. e., joined in 
the charge, assailed Paul together with Tertullus. 

PAUL'S DEFENCE, vers. 10-21. 

INTRODUCTION. 10. Then Paul . . . an- 
swered. Paul's preamble was at once courteous, 
sincere, and true to fact. It was " complimen- 
tary without falling into flattery." " There is 
scarcely a more striking contrast in the records of 
oratory than that between the fulsome harangue 
of the hired advocate Tertullus and the manly 
simplicity of Paul's defence. His own attitude 
toward Roman magistrates was invariably that 
of a respectful but independent citizen." 5 

Thou hast been of many years a judge. 
Felix was appointed procurator in A. D. 52, so 
that he had been in office five or six years, which 
was a long term of office in those unsettled times. 
The average term of the three preceding gover- 
nors was less than three years. It is noticeable 
that Paul here calls Felix "judge" for these 
years, and there are reasons for believing that 
Felix was a judge under Cumanus some years 
before he became procurator, in which case the 
"many years" may have been ten instead of 
five or six. 6 

I do the more cheerfully. The best texts 



1 Knowling. See Schiirer, Jewish People, Div. 1, vol. 
ii. p. 74, note ; Div. 2, vol. i. p. 260 ; Ederslieim's Temple 
and its Services, 24. 

2 Gloag. So Josephus, Wars, G : 2, 4. 

3 Cambridge Bible. See Kendall, and Knowliug's note, 
p. 479. 

* Thayer's N. T. Lexicon. 

r > William Smith, New Test. History. 

Josephus, Antiquities, 20, and Tacitus, Annals, 12, 



seem to be contradictory. Knowling shows how a recon- 
ciliation is possible. Eameay says that the contradic- 
tion "is resolved by Mommsen in favor of Tacitus as 
the better authority on such a point ; and most students 
of Roman history will agree witli him." St. Paul, 313. 
See, also, Hastings' -Bit. Die., art. "Chronology;" Mc- 
Giffert, Apostolic Age, 358; Schurer'a Jewish People, 
Div. 1, vol. ii. p. 173, etc. 
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24 : 12-14. 



-in At-./-! u they neither found me In the temple J^-TV.^-.-. -m-fli o-nvr -moi-n neither raising --._ the 
1Z And neither in the temple did they find me UlSpUting Wltll any man' or stirring Up a 

pe cro 1 wd? e nor er in the synagogues, nor in the city; 

13 Neither v can they prove to thee the things whereof they now accuse me. 

14 But this I confess unto thee, that after "'the way which they call m S e ^' 
"so W 6 e r rt ip I 'the God of gg fathers, believing all things which are .iSgMgto the 
law, and which are written in the prophets : 



u Op. ch. 25. 8. v oh. 25. 7. w yer. 22. See oh. 9. 2. 
74 & Rom. 1. 9 & Heb. 9. 14 & 12. 28. z See ch. 3. 13 & 22. 3. 



x ver. 5. y 2 Tim. 1. 3. Cp. ch. 27. 23 & Luke 1. 
a ch. 26. 22 & 28. 23. Cp. Rom. 3. 21. 



omit "the more" (the comparative degree) and 
simply say " I do cheerfully." The long experi- 
ence of Felix in Judea would enable him to un- 
derstand and appreciate the facts which Paul 
was about to state as no stranger could possibly 
do. 

PAUL'S ANSWER TO THE FIBST CHARGE. 11. 
Thou mayest understand. The events were so 
recent that Felix could easily ascertain the exact 
truth of the occurrences ; and his knowledge of 
the Jews, their customs and characteristics, would 
enable him to give them their true value. 

There are yet but twelve days, not more than 
twelve days. There are several ways of reckoning 
these twelve days, varying chiefly as to the point 
from which the five days of ver. 1 are counted. 
Perhaps the most satisfactory is as follows : 
DAYS. 

1. Meeting with James at Jerusalem. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. Mob and arrest. 

7. Trial before the Sanhedrim. 

8. On the way to Csesarea. 
9. 

At Csesarea awaiting trial, five days in- 
clusively. 



Days of the vow. 



10. 
11. 
12. 



13. Trial before Felix. 

Kendall would make the twelve days begin 
with the last day he went up to worship in the 
temple, on which he was attacked by the mob. 

For to worship, irpoaKvvfouv. The verb means 
properly to kiss the hand to one in token of rev- 
erence ; hence, among the Orientals to fall upon 
the knees and touch the ground with the forehead as 
an expression of profound reverence ; hence, hom- 
age and worship toward God. It was just the op- 



posite of exciting seditions and tumult. "The 
purpose was in itself an answer to each accusa- 
tion reverence not insurrection, conformity not 
heresy, worship not profanity." * 

12. They neither found me in the temple 
disputing. Discussing the disputed questions 
which might excite a tumult. He was a quiet, 
peaceful worshipper. Neither raising up the 
people, making an eirL<r6<rra<rii>, a gathering of a 
crowd together against some one, or some cause 
with hostile intent, a concourse of people. The 
crowd around Paul in the temple was gathered 
by his enemies, not by himself. The accusation 
against Paul was like that which Ahab made 
against Elijah, that he caused the famine which 
was really caused by Ahab's own sins. 

In the synagogues. Plural; because there 

" were so many in the city. These acts, disputing 

and raising up a popular tumult, are denied with 

reference to these three places, the temple, the 

synagogues, and the city. 

13. Neither can they prove the things, that 
not only in Jerusalem, but throughout the world 
he had excited sedition. They did not even at- 
tempt to prove it, nor bring any witnesses, for all 
true witnesses would have been compelled by the 
facts to testify in favor of Paul. The only charge 
which was serious before Koman law was thus 
thrown out of court. 2 

PAUL'S ANSWER TO THE SECOND CHARGE. 
He acknowledged that he was " a ringleader of 
the sect of the Nazarenes," but denied that it 
was heresy against the Jewish religion. 

14. After the way which they call heresy. 
Better, with R. V., " after the Way which they 
call .a sect." Christianity was not a sect, a di- 
vision and divergence from the Jewish religion 
by self-willed schismatics, but the only Way 
through which the Jewish religion could fulfil its 
mission ; it was the blossoming and fruitage of 



1 Knowling. 

2 " Then the Shepherds had the Pilgrims to another 
place called Mount Innocent, nnd there they saw a man 
clothed all in white, and two men, Prejudice and Ill-will, 
continually casting dirt upon him. Now, behold, the 
dirt, whatsoever they cast at him, would in a little time 
fall off again, and his garment would look as clear as if 
no dirt had been cast thereat. Then said the Pilgrims, 
'What means this?' The Shepherds answered, 'This 



man is named Godly-man, and this garment is to show 
the innocency of his life. Now, those that throw dirt at 
him are such as hate his well-doing ; but, as you see the 
dirt will not stick upon his clothes, so it shall be with him 
that liveth truly innocently in the world. Whoever they 
be that would make such men dirty, they labor all in 
vain ; for God, by that a little time is spent, will cause 
that their innocence shall break fortli as the light, nnd 
their righteousness as the noon-day.' " John Bunynn. 



24 : 15-17. 



THE ACTS OF 



APOSTLES. 



32? 
that there shall 



15 A &ving veo kope toward God, which 
be rf a resurrection ofthedeacl ' "both of the just and unjust. 

16 A H d ere e eln do. I also -^exercise myself to have always a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men 1 a iway. 

17 Now * after many years * I came to bring alms to ''my nation, and Coffer- 
ings 1 : 

6 Seech. 23. 6. cTit. 2. 13. Op. Gal. 5. 6. d! Luke 14. 14. e See Dan. 12. 2. / Cp. 1 Tim. 4. 7, 15. fir 1 Cor. 
10. 32. Phil. 1. 10. Cp. Jude 24. See ch. 23. 1. h Cp. ch. 20. 31. i Kom. 15. 25-28, 31. 1 Cor. 1C. 1-3. 2 Cor. 
8. 1-4 & 9. 1, 2, 12. Cp. Gal. 2. 10. j ch. 26. 4 & 28. 19. k Cp. ver. 11 & ch. 20. 1C. 

"implying training one's self, as in an art that 
requires practice for its perfection (comp. 1 Cor. 
9 : 27 ; 1 John 3: 3)." We are apt to think that 
whatever other difficulties the apostles had to 
contend with, they had none within. But it was 
not so. The whole aim of Paul's life was to be 
free from such evils as had been charged against 
him. A conscience void of offence, a.irp6ffKoirov, 
from a, not, and irpoff^irrta, to strike against, to 
stumble ; hence, a conscience that does not stumble, 
nor is a cause of stumbling to others. 

Toward God in heart and worship, and toward 
men in good deeds. "It is a commonplace in 
military economy that a soldier cannot be made 
in a day. Raw recruits, however perfect may be 
their arms and their uniform, are useless when 
they meet an enemy. Wherein really consists 
the strength of an army in the day of battle ? 
In the previous exercise of the individual com- 
batants." 4 

PAUL'S ANSWER TO THE THIRD CHARGE. 
17. Now after many. Several years' absence 
from Jerusalem. It was four years since he was 
there, and then only for a brief time, at the close 
of the second missionary journey (Acts 18 : 22) ; 
eight years since he was there for any length of 
time at the conference, A. r>. 50, at the close of 
the first missionary journey (Acts 15 : 1-30), and 
twenty-one since he lived there before his conver- 
sion (Acts 9 : 1, 2). I came to bring alms to my 
nation. The large sums he had been collecting 
in Corinth and Macedonia. (See Rom. 15 : 25 ; 
1 Cor. 16 : 1-4 ; 2 Cor. 8 : 1-4 ; Gal. 2 : 10.) This 
showed how much Paul cared for his people. 
Doing good to others, and especially to enemies, 
is one of the best answers to those who slander us. 
And offerings. The customary Pentecost sacri- 
fices in the temple. This was the exact opposite 
of sacrilege, and was the answer to the charge of 
profaning the temple. Compare Christ's twice 
cleansing the temple from the profanation of the 
Jews (John 2 : 13-1G ; Matt. 21 : 12, 13), which 



the whole tree, not a mere branch grafted into 
it, and bearing a different kind of fruit. 

Then Paul presented three reasons why his 
way of worship was not a sect or heresy, but a 
Way. 

FIRST. So worship I, Aarpet/to, serve, render re- 
ligious service to. This meaning of the word 
seems "to spring from the conception of com- 
plete devotion of powers to a master." 

The God of my Fathers, better "our" fa- 
thers. Paul worshipped the same God as the 
other Jews, even his accusers. It was no strange 
God whom he preached. 

SECOND. He believed all things which are 
written in the law. Better as R. V., " which 
are according to the law," the phrase used by 
Tertullus in his charge, ver. 6. He rejected 
some of the interpretations which the scribes 
had put upon the law and the prophets; but 
what they actually taught he accepted. His 
whole doctrine of the Messiah was founded on 
them. His arguments were from the Scriptures, 
that Jesus was the Messiah. Christ and his gos- 
pel did not destroy the law and the prophets, but 
fulfilled them. 

THIRD. 15. Paul agreed with the. Pharisees 
in having hope toward God, supporting itself on 
God, looking to God as its source and fulfiller, 
that there shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
and therefore immortal life. Both of the just 
and unjust, the first to everlasting life, to " shine 
as the brightness of the firmament . . . and as 
the stars for ever and ever ; " and the others " to 
shame and everlasting contempt," as taught by 
their prophet Daniel (12 : 2, 3). 1 

16. Herein, in this confession of faith and prin- 
ciples just expressed. Do I exercise myself, 
afftcw. The verb means to work raw material into 
some object, to form curiously by art as a bowl, 2 
or a chariot finely wrought with gold. 3 Hence, to 
adorn, then to practise athletic arts, to discipline, 
to train as the human soul into its perfection, 



1 "Josephus, in giving an account of the ordinary 
Pharisaic doctrine, speaks only of the virtuous reviving 
and living again, Antiquities, 18 : 1, 3. So too in the Tal- 
mudic literature the resurrection of the dead is a privi- 
lege of Israel, and of righteous Israelites only there is 



no resurrection of the heathen. On the other hand there 
are passages in the Book of Enoch where a resurrection 
of all Israelites is spoken of." Knowling. 

2 Iliad, 23: 743. Iliad, 10 : 438. 

* William Arnot. 
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-to Whereupon certain Jews from Asia -Pnnn/q -mo Z -rvn-ni-fiorl in fl-iaf arvn-.la neither with multitude, nor 
1 Amidst, \vliicii they lOUnCl 10.6 pUriHeCL 111 tlie temple, with no crowd, nor yet with 



with tumult, 
tumult : but m there were certain Jews from Asia 



19 Who " ought to have been here befo-re thee, and to makeSktion, if they had 
aught against me. 

90 Or plp Ipf fhpcsp samefter-e _. If they have found any evil doing In me, while T Q f nn /q "Up 
ZiU \Ji tube it! l) UiicotJ men themselves aciy what wrong-doing they found, when J- bUUUU. Uc- 

fore the council, 

21 Except it be for this one voice, that I cried standing among them, 
Touching the resurrection of the dead I am called in question before you this 
day. 

99 Andwhen TTpTiv heard these things, I vino- -mr^p perfect T,,-. m i p ,i ._ of Ma/ way, he 
A* But J: CJUX, lldVlllg more exact JUlOWietlge concerning p the Way, 

deferred them, ^ymgf ' When Lys'i-as the chief captain shall come down, I will 



know the uttermost of *,,, 
determine yOUT 



OQ Anrl 'ha commandeda nomfnii-m ? to keep Paul, and to let Mm have liberty, 

^10 -ri.iiu. lie gave order to the L/ciiUUilUii that lie should be kept in charge, and should have Indulgence ; 

and Pthat n 1 otto ould forbid n a ny e of his ^ffiS?" 8 to minister orcouie unto him. 



I ch. 21. 2G & 26. 21. m ch. 21. 27. n See ch. 23. 30. o See ch. 23. 6. p ver. 14. See ch. 9. 2. q Cp. 
ch. 28. 1C. r Cp. ch. 27. 3. 

teachings of Christ.. Cornelius the centurion and 
Philip the evangelist lived at Cfesarea, and Felix' 
wife was a Jewess (ver. 24). Therefore, knowing 
the character of the disciples, and that Paul's 
story accorded with what he knew of them, Felix, 
by deferring his decision, avoided outrageous 
injustice to Paul, and at the same time avoided 
giving serious offence to the turbulent Jews who 
knew his evil deeds. His excuse was that Lysias, 
the chief captain, could give him personal testi- 
mony that would be decisive between the con- 
tradictory assertions of the two parties. I will 
know the uttermost, Siayvcfxro/jiai, to know all 
through, to know accurately, and hence, in a legal 
sense, to decide a case, to give his decision. 

23. Keep Paul that "Paul should be kept 
in charge" as a prisoner, and to let him have 
liberty. Better, " and should have indulgence," 
Ht/fffiv, from aviy/ju, to let up, to relax, to loosen, 
as the tense string of a bow ; hence, relaxation of 
the rigors of imprisonment, all the indulgence 
consistent with his safety. " Prisoners in military 
custody were as a rule chained to a soldier. No 
exception was made to this rule in Paul's case. 
Speaking at Rome he mentions his chain (28 : 20). 
His bonds are named on three earlier occasions in 
the Acts, viz., when he was brought before the 
Sanhedrim, when Felix departed, and when he 
appeared before King Agrippa (22 : 30 ; 24 : 27 ; 
26 : 29). Indulgence was granted him in respect 
of food, lodging, and friends, but did not proba- 
bly include removal of his chain. It did not cer- 
tainly in the case of Agrippa's imprisonment at 
Rome, which is related in similar language by 
Josephns." 2 

Forbii none of his acquaintance, such as 



shows how the gospel stood in relation to the 
temple. 

18. Certain Jews from Asia, of which province 
Epliesus was the capital. Found me purified, 
JiyviffiJ.evov, from cvyvAs, pure, sinless ; hence, puri- 
jied, made ceremonially pure; referring to the 
purifications required by the Nazirite vow, and 
the worship and offerings in the temple. Neither 
with multitude. Paul gathered no crowd ; the 
Jews did all that. 

19. Who ought to have been here. They 
did not dare to come, because they were the ones 
who had done the wrong and were liable to 
punishment. " To have repeated the charges of 
the Asiatic Jews would have prejudiced the 
prisoner ; to show that they were the only wit- 
nesses against him, and they absent, strengthened 
his case." : In their absence he demanded the 
witness of the Jews who were present, as to what 
they knew of his conduct before the Sanhedrim. 

21. Except it be. He had not done any evil, 
and the only possible thing which could be con- 
strued into exciting a tumult was his siding with 
one party in the council, which was the occasion 
of a division among them. For this one voice. 
"Voice" refers to the act of speaking rather 
than to what was said. Touching the resur- 
rection, etc. He quotes his own words (chap. 23 : 
G), and quite accurately. 

There was no answer to Paul's argument, for 
there could be none. 

THE DECISION DEFEEEED FOE TWO YEAES, 

vers. 22-27. 

22. Felix . . . having more perfect, exact, 
knowledge of that way, concerning the Way, the 



Kendall. 



2 Kendall. See Josephus, Antiquities, 18 : 6, 7. 
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24 : 24, 25. 

24 Sf after certain days, wllen Felix came with h jMf?a?to w3S| which was a 
Jewess, aid sent for Paul, and heard him concerning "the faith 'in Christ 1 



Jesus. 



25 And as he reasoned " of righteousness, and temperance, and the judgment 
to come, Felix Wa s1m\ e f?ed, and answered, Go thy way for this time ; and " when I 
have a convenient season, I will call 



s See oh. 20. 21.. t Gal. 2. 16. Cp. Rom. 3. 24. u Cp. Tit. 2. 12, 13. v ch. 17. 32. Op. 2 Tim. 4. 2. 



Luke, Philip the evangelist, and the Christians 
of the city. 

VALUE OP THIS IMPRISONMENT TO PAUL. 
Doubtless this mild imprisonment was the best 
thing for Paul. 

1. He was sickly and worn out, and needed 
rest. Luke, his physician, was with him. He 
probably would not have taken this rest unless 
he had been compelled by circumstances beyond 
his control. 

2. It may have been best for him spiritually. 
" St. Paul had spent many a long and busy year 
building up the spiritual life of others, founding 
churches, teaching converts, preaching, debating, 
struggling, suffering. His life had been one of 
intense spiritual, intellectual, bodily activity on 
behalf of others. But no one can be engaged 
in intense activity without wasting some of the 
spiritual life and force necessary for himself. 
Religious work, the most direct spiritual activity, 
visiting the sick, or preaching the gospel, or cele- 
brating the sacraments, make a tremendous call 
upon our devotional powers, and directly tend to 
lower our spiritual vitality unless we seek abun- 
dant and frequent renewal thereof at the source 
of all spiritual vitality and life." x Thus Moses, 
Elijah, and John the Baptist had enforced periods 
of retirement. 

3. During these two years, as well as during 
his imprisonment in Rome, Paul had an oppor- 
tunity " such as he never had before, of realiz- 
ing, digesting, and assimilating in all their ful- 
ness the doctrines he had so long proclaimed to 
others." He was, perhaps unconsciously, prepar- 
ing to write those epistles which have enabled 
him to preach the gospel throughout all the 
ages, and mould Christian thought for all time. 2 

" Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage." 

24. And after certain days, when Felix came, 



literally, " Felix having come . . . sent for 
Paul." Either Felix had been away from Cses- 
area for a time, and on his return sent for Paul ; 
or he came to a reception room in the prison, and 
sent for the prisoner to meet him there. 

With his wife Brasilia. Drusilla was the 
daughter of Herod Agrippa I., who died in 
Csesarea in horrible torments (Acts 12 : 23), and 
sister of the Herod Agrippa II., of chapter 25, 
and therefore a Jewess. She was endowed with 
extreme beauty, like her sister Bernice of the next 
chapter, and married, when only about fifteen, 
Azizus, the petty king of Hamath, north of Pales- 
tine. Felix, a libidinous old slave, well advanced 
toward sixty, by the aid of that Simon Magus, 
it is said, who wanted to buy the Holy Ghost 
(Acts 8 : 18, 19), seduced the girl, then only 
eighteen years old, and carried her away as his 
wife. They had one son, " Agrippa by name, in 
whom there seemed danger of another generation 
of the accursed race of Herod. But God is 
merciful. The awful eruption of Vesuvius, A. D. 
79, that overwhelmed Pompeii amid its luxuries, 
its debaucheries, and its idolatries, blessed man- 
kind by burying beneath the storm of suffocating 
ashes the Princess Drusilla and her only child." 8 

He sent for Paul. Either from curiosity to 
see such a well-known man, or from some rem- 
nant of conscience and thought of a better life, 
or, as in verse 26, in order to extort money from 
him. Perhaps all the motives influenced him. 

And heard him concerning the faith in Christ. 
Paul preached the gospel of salvation through 
Jesus Christ, which required supreme love to 
God, and repentance of sin, and a new life which 
put off the old man with his deeds, and was filled 
with the fruits of the Spirit. Plumptre may be 
right in saying, " The procurator and his wife 
were apparently in the first stage of an earnest 
inquiry which might have led to a conversion." 

25. And as he reasoned, Sia\eyonet>ov, dia- 



1 Prof. Stokes, Expositor's Bible. 

2 So Luther found time for noble work while shut up in 
"Wartburg Castle with " liberty." Bunyan in his prison 
could not understand why God should thus allow him to 
be shut out from his work for the best twelve years of his 
life, his soul longing to preach the gospel, and thousands 
waiting to hear him. He could not then see, what now is 
plain, that by the Pilgrim's Progress he there wrote, he 



has been preaching to millions instead of thousands, and 
for centuries instead of years. 

3 Leonard W. Bacon, D. D. See Josephus, Antiquities, 
20 : 7, 2. Some, as Schiirer, think that Josephus does not 
refer to Drusilla, but to the wife of Agrippa, when he 
speaks of " the wife " as perishing in the eruption of 
Vesuvius. See Farrar's The Herods. 
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26 He hoped w f t hai w that money 8l ^W een given Mm of Paul' : 
1Um: wherefore a iso he sent for him the oftener, and communed with him. 



w Op. ver. 17. 



logued, discoursed, argued. Paul naturally pressed 
home such great motives for accepting Christ, as 
would appeal most strongly to such characters as 
Felix and Drusilla. And he did it without fear 
or favor. 

Of, concerning, righteousness, Si/caitxnJcijs, the 
state of him who is as he ought to be, integrity, jus- 
tice, purity of life, and all the duties which man 
owes to man. How Felix had failed in these 
duties his whole past life proved, as we have seen 
at the beginning of this chapter, 1 and Drusilla at 
his side was a present living proof. But Paul's 
object Avas not to condemn them, but to lead them 
to repentance. 

Note that Paul condemned the vices by teach- 
ing and picturing the opposite virtues. He let 
the truth convict them. The positive was much 
the more effective way. For if you cultivate the 
virtues, you must, by very necessity, root out the 
vices, but you can cut down the vices and not 
have any virtues in their place, but only room for 
a new growth of vice. The seven unclean spirits 
may take the place of the one cast out (Matt. 12 : 
43-45). 

Temperance, tyKparetas, from ev, in, and Kpdi- 
TOS, strength, power ; hence, having power and con- 
trol over one's self, ability to guide and restrain all 
one's feelings and appetites ; having the passions 
and powers of the soul under the control of rea- 
son and conscience, as a horse is under the control 
of its rider, and obeys his guiding rein, or a ship 
is under the control of its captain. 

Paul here again showed his faithfulness and 
courage, for his audience of two were living in 
adultery; "voluptuaries who thought only of 
pleasure and revelling ; " and Paul's words must 



have cut to the quick. As in the cases of Herod 
and Herodias, and Ahab and Jezebel, the wife 
was more to be feared than the husband. 2 

It was but a short time before this that " the 
upright Jonathan, to whom he owed his office, 
ventured to reason with him of righteousness, and 
Felix hired assassins to murder him." 

And the judgment to come, with its rewards 
for virtue, and punishment for sin and crime. 
Paul presented this motive in all its terrible force 
to persuade those before him to enter upon the 
life of righteousness and self-control. Without 
doubt he showed how ready Christ was to forgive 
sins, and to welcome the prodigal to his Father's 
house and kingdom ; how able he was to impart 
the new life of righteousness and peace. 

Felix trembled. Better as R. V., was terrified. 8 
Well might he be filled with fear. His conscience 
told him that what Paul said was true. Note 
that it is not said that Drusilla trembled. Eugene 
Stock says that it was because she was too reck- 
less and hardened. She was past feeling. Her 
conscience was seared as with a hot iron, for she, 
having been brought up as a Jew, had sinned 
against more light. Go thy way for this time, 
rb vvv ex ov i literally, as to what has itself now ; 
the things that belong to " the now," the present 
time, with no outlook into what is coming in the 
future. Fear sent away not the sin, but the 
preacher. When I have a convenient season. 
He put off deciding to repent till he could hear 
more. But his good feelings vanished like " the 
morning cloud and the early dew." The con- 
venient season never came. To have become a 
Christian would have been costly, but so was 
sin. 4 



1 See Tacitus, Annals, 12 : 54 ; History, 5 : 9. 

2 Compare Bishop Latimer preaching before Henry 
VIII. Luther before the Diet of Worms. Socrates and 
the Athenians : Plato's Apology, p. 23. 

3 Compare Browning's Poems, " Pippa Passes." " I 
know no poem since Macbeth that so portrays the agony 
of an awakened conscience." Pres. Stanley Hall's A 
Study of Fears. Hawthorne's Mosses from an Old Manse, 
vol. ii., "The Bosom Serpent," where the chief character 
continually exclaims, "It gnaws me." Hood's Poems, 
" Dream of Eugene Aram." The Roman poet Persius, 
Satires, about thirty years after the murder of John, uses 
this experience of Herod to show how superstitious fear 
mars all the pleasures of life. " The Furies " in Classi- 
cal Dictionary. An interesting parallel to Herod and his 
course here is given in Rawlinson's.Herorfo/MS, vol. iv. pp. 
450^59; concerning Xerxes. On the power of conscience, 
see Joseph Cook's Monday Lectures (vol. iv.), " Con- 
science," where are brought together illustrations from a 
wide range of literature. 



Shakespeare's Richard III., to whose last vision came 
the ghosts of his victims, saying, " Let me sit heavy on 
thy soul to-morrow." 

* " To-morrow and to-morrow 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time ; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death." 

Shakespeare, Macbeth. 



" Procrastination is the thief of time. 
Tear after year it steals till all are fled, 
And to the mercies of a moment leaves 
The vast concerns of an eternal time." 

Young. 



Butler's Analogy, the famous chapter 5, on the weaken- 
ing of passive impressions by repetition, as in the well- 
known effect of not heeding the alarm, clock's call to 



24:27. 
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f) 1 ? "On-*- after 
At \j\\\i when 

pleasure, 
with the Jews, * Felix 



Por'cl-us Fes'tus came into Felix' room : and Felix, willing to shew the .Tews a 
were fuliilled, Felix was succeeded by Porcius* Festus ; and y desiring to gain favour 



"Pcml bound. 
JL dlU 



in bonds. 



ch. 26. 1 & 26. 24. y oh. 25. 9. Op. ch. 12. 3 & Mark 15. 16. z ch. 25. 14. See Luke 21. 12. 



26. He hoped also that money should have 
been given him of Paul. 1 There are several 
sources from, which Felix might have expected 
that Paul could derive funds to buy his liberty. 
He knew from Paul's own statement (ver. 17) 
that he had been collecting money for the poor 
at Jerusalem, and he could not imagine that 
money could pass through his hands without some 
of it cleaving to them. " Spitta thinks that Phi- 
lippians may have been written from Csesarea, 
and that therefore (Phil. 4 : 10) Felix had double 
cause to suppose that the poor missionary had 
command of money ; but without endorsing this 
view as to the place of writing of Philippians, 
it may be suggested that St. Paul's friends at 
Philippi might have helped to provide financial 
help for the expenses of his trial : Lydia, e. g., 
was not only ready with large-hearted hospitality, 
but her trade in itself required a considerable 
capital." 2 Moreover Paul had many friends in 
Antioch, Corinth, Csesarea, and other places, who 
would deny themselves to almost any extent to 
release Paul. 

Professor Ramsay suggests another source from 
which money might come. "Several facts show 
that during the following four years Paul had 
considerable command of money. Imprisonment 
and a long lawsuit are expensive." " A poor man 
never receives such attentions " as were given to 
Paul by Felix, Princess Drusilla, King Agrippa, 
and Queen Bernice. Therefore it is probable 
that in some way Paul had come into his heredi- 
tary property. Even if he had been disowned by 
his family during the earlier years of his mission- 
ary labors, which would account for his poverty, 
on the death of his father he would come into his 
inheritance as "legal heir, whose right could not 
be interfered with by any will." 8 " When Over- 
beck expresses surprise that Felix did not deliver 
Paul to the Jews for money, he forgets that 
Paul's Roman citizenship would make such an 
action much more dangerous than his deten- 
tion.'^ 



Sent for him the of tener. Nothing could more 
plainly show the corruption of the Roman gov- 
ernment than the conduct of Felix in face of the 
law : 2 " Lex Julia de repetundis prsecepit, ne 
quis ob hominemin vinculapublice conjiciendum, 
vinciendum, vincirive jubendum, exve vinculis 
dimittendum; neve quis ob hominem condein- 
nandum, absolvenduum . . . aliquid acceperit."* 
(The Julian law enjoins concerning bribes, that no 
one shall receive anything in return for putting 
any man publicly into chains, confining him, or 
ordering him to be confined, or for releasing him 
from his chains ; nor in return for condemning or 
acquitting a man.) " It is not impossible that the 
alternative of Paul's protracted imprisonment 
under Felix was not his release, but his convic- 
tion, and that if Felix had not hoped to receive a 
bribe, he would have passed sentence upon him 
long before he was succeeded by Festus." 5 

27. But after two years. Probably 58, 59, or 
59, 60. See Table of Chronology for varying 
dates. 6 

Forcius Festus. We know nothing concerning 
him except from the Acts and Josephus. "Jo- 
sephus tells us that he governed his stormy pro- 
vince with a wise, firm rule, putting down the 
Sicarii (assassins), and other predatory compa- 
nies, who were then harassing Judea. He finds 
no fault with Festus. His rule, unfortunately, 
was prematurely cut short by death, before he 
had completed his second year of office." 7 Two 
other events besides those related in the Acts 
"marked his procuratorship : (1) the quarrel be- 
tween the priests and Agrippa, because the latter 
built on to his palace so as to overlook the temple, 
and the priests retaliated by building so as to shut 
off his view. Festus sided with Agrippa, but al- 
lowed the priests to appeal to Rome. (2) The 
decision of the emperor in favor of the Syrian 
against the Jewish inhabitants of Cassarea, which 
caused a bitterness provoking in A. D. 66 the dis- 
turbances in which Josephus 8 marked the begin- 
nings of the great War." 2 



awake in the morning. Southey's poem, The Inchcape 
Hock. Poems: "The Doomed Man;" "The House of 
Never ; " " The Land of Pretty Soon " (all in Suggestive 
Illustrations on Ads). 

" There is a tide in the affairs of men 
. Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries." 

Shakespeare. 

1 There is a curious little picture in the Crystal Palace 
gallery of Munich called "The Red Fisherman." The 



devil in red costume is fishing for men who are like fishes 
in a pond. The bait on his hook consists of gold coins, 
but near him are other kinds of bait, crowns, swords, 
wine, jewels. 

2 Knowling. 

St. Paul, 310-312. 

* Digest, xl. 11, 3 (Wetstein). 

B McGiffert, Apostolic Age., 354, note. 

6 See Turner's article on "Chronology " in Hastings' 
Sib. Die., and art. " Festus ; " Sclmrer's Jewish People, 
Div. 1, vol. ii. p. 188. 

i Scliaff. 8 Antiquities, 20 : 8, S). 
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Came into Felix' room. The Greek idiom is 
' ' Felix received Porcius Festus as his succes- 
sor." 

Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, 
X<ipiTas KaradeffOai rols lovtiatois, lit., to lay up 
thanks for himself with the Jews. R. V., cor- 
rectly, to gain favor with the Jews ; to lay up a 
store of good will or favor to be requited at some 
future period. "A frequent phrase in the best 



classical authors. Felix had good reason thus 
to try and put the Jews under obligation to him 
at the close of his government. For the danger 
was great to the retiring governor of complaints 
being sent to the emperor of oppression and plun- 
der, which were often listened to and punished. 
Josephus relates, 1 in point of fact, that the chief 
Jews in Csesarea sent an embassy to Rome to 
lodge a charge against Felix before Nero." 2 



Antiquities, 20 : 8, 9. 



2 Schaff. 



CHAPTER 25. 
PAUL'S CASE COMES BEFORE FESTUS. 



THE APPEAL TO C.ESAR, 
vers. 1-12. 



Paul in prison at Csesarea. 
Festus enters upon his duties as governor. 
The Jews desire him to bring Paul to Jerusalem for trial. 
Festus decides to try Paul at Caesarea. 
He invites the Jews to come there with their charges. 
They bitterly denounce Paul. 
. Paul appeals to Caesar. 



Agrippa and Bernice pay a visit of congratulation to Festus. 
, Festus states the case of Paul to them. 
The court assembles. 
Festus states the occasion of the hearing. 

TIME. A. D. 59 or GO. 

" According to the Roman law Festus sailed by April 15, and would naturally arrive at Csesarea 
the last of June." 



PBEPARATIONS FOB THE 

HEARING BEFOKE 

FESTUS AND AGKIPPA, 

vers. 13-27. 



INo w when Festus was ,, .-.-m 
FESTUS therefore, having UUlUc 
rea to Jerusalem, 
from Cncsarea. 



Tvrmrinpp 
plUVlilLtJ, 



he ascended from Oassa- 



fhrpp rlnve he ascended from Ciesi 
Uiree UciyS went up to Jerusalem 



of the Jews 6 informed him against Paul; 



2 And the chief priests and the 
and they besought him, 

3 An Ask!ng ed favour against him, that he would send for him to Jerusalem'; 

c1r.Trii->r>. 
"laying 



in the way to kill him. 
to kill him on the way. 



a ch. 23. 34. b ver. 15. c See ch. 9. 24. 



THE APPEAL TO CJESAR, vers. 1-12. 

1. Now when Festus. The new governor 
was in every way a better man than Felix. He 
" had a straightforward honesty about him which 
forms a strong contrast to the mean rascality of 
his predecessor. He certainly did not do all the 
justice that he might have done ; but, allowing 
somewhat for the natural desire to ingratiate 
himself with the people of his government, his 
conduct, on the whole, was exemplary, and his 
firmness in resisting the unjust demands of the 
Jews cannot fail to elicit our admiration." 1 

Come into the province, <?7rtj8&s rfj 



from &rt, over, and ap %-fi, a principality, or magis- 
tracy. " 'Eirapxeta denotes the administrative 
province of a magistrate, not province in a local 
sense ; nor could eirtBalveiv be used with a dative 
for local entrance into a place ; it denotes Festus' 
entrance on his duties as procurator." 2 

After three days, from his landing at Csesarea 
at the end of his voyage from Rome. This allows 
one day for rest and two for his journey to Jeru- 
salem. 

2. Then the high priest. The R. V. follows 
a plural reading, "the chief priests." 

The chief, irp&roi, the .first, the principal men. 



Lewin, Si. Paul, 2 : 69. 



2 Kendall. 
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4 Hwbeit Festus answered, that Paul 
that he himself wasT^t to depart 

5 Let them therefore, 3& he, which 



kept in charge at gses-&-re'a\ and 
u, go down with gg; and 



accuse this man, if there, lie any wickedness in him. 
If there is anything amiss in tlie man, let them accuse him. 

6 And when he had tarried among them not more than eight or ten days, he 
went down unto Casarea; and M^w&et on d the judgment seat, and com- 
manded Paul to be brought. 

7 And when he was come, the Jews which mKne down from Jerusalem stood 
round about Um ,^$$ U* mm many and grievous oo^wau^paui, e which they 
could not prove 1 ; 

8 While MSdtawJitett Neither / against "the law of the Jews, ra f against 
the temple, nor yet h against Caesar, have I Offend 8 ta tlllllg at all. 

9 But Festus, * a^&^&^&ftg&n, answered Paul, and said, Wilt 
thou go up to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these things before me ? 

10 ^StfMSd,' I am standinl before Csesar's 'judgment seat, where I ought to be 
judged : to the Jews have I done no wrong, as thou a i so very well knowest. 

d vers. 10, 17. See Matt. 27. 19. e ch. 24. 13. / Cp. oh. 24. 12 & 28. 17. See ch. 6. 13. g John 7. 5 & 19. 7. 
h John 19. 12. i ch. 24. 27. j vers. G, 17. 



" The ruling oligarchy consisted of a small num- 
ber of priestly families, together with some influ- 
ential scribes and elders who were associated with 
them in the Sanhedrim." 1 

3. Desired favour, not justice, against him. 
We learn more about this from what Festus re- 
ported to the great assembly of dignitaries at 
Caesarea (ver. 24). " A crowd of the city rabble 
had followed these dignitaries, and sought to brow- 
beat him into submission to them, by a tempest 
of voices outside, amidst which he could hear, 
above all others, a cry that the denounced man 
was not worthy to live." 2 

Laving wait ... to kill him, as they had 
proposed to do when they had asked Lysias to 
bring him to trial two years before. They were 
not sure of convicting Paul, even if they could 
try him, and therefore they did not hesitate to 
employ the assassin's dagger. 

4. But Festus answered, that Paul should be 
kept at Caesarea, since he himself should be at 
the trial, and he was not intending to remain at 
Jerusalem. 

5. But he would grant a fair trial for all, and 
hence he invited all who were able, to go down 
to Csesarea with him, and accuse this man, if 
there be any wickedness in him. 

6. More than ten days. The better reading is 
" not more than eight or ten days." And the 
next day, showing by his promptness that he con- 
sidered the case of considerable importance. And 
he would please the Jews who had come with him 
from Jerusalem, by paying immediate attention 
to the case they felt to be important. 



Sitting on. the judgment seat. For -without 
this formality no legal effect would be given to 
his decision. 8 

7. Laid many and grievous, ftapta, weighty, 
cruel, unsparing, complaints, probably on the 
three points which Tertullus had urged against 
Paul, as we learn from Paul's denial in the next 
verse. 

8. Neither against the law of the Jews. Paul 
denies every charge. 

9. But Festus, willing, desiring, to do the 
Jews a pleasure, the same phrase as in 24 : 27, 
wishing to gain favor with the Jews. Wilt thou 
go up to Jerusalem, etc. This was practically 
an acquittal of Paul from the charge that would 
come under the cognizance of the Roman law. 
There remained only such charges as would natu- 
rally come before the Sanhedrim. The question 
was whether Paul would accept an informal ac- 
quittal from the Roman court on condition that 
he submit to a trial before his own people on the 
other counts. And this trial would be in Festus' 
presence, who would see that he was treated 
fairly, as a Roman citizen. "It is not unlikely 
that Festus anticipated what the reply of Paul 
would be, but he wished to throw as much re- 
sponsibility as possible on Paul, and so relieve 
himself in the opinion of the Jews. He well 
knew that Paul could plead his privilege of Ro- 
man citizenship. As far as he was concerned, 
the Jewish notables would be able to see that no 
obstacles were thrown by him in the way of their 
carrying out their customs and rights." * 

10. Then said Paul. He knew well that there 



Kendall. 



z Geikie. 



3 Schurer, Jewish People, Div. 1, vol. ii. p. 15. 



Schaff. 
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25 : 11. 



11 H tfJn I am7wSdoer,a r nd have committed anything worthy of death, I refuse 
not to die : but if therebe none of those things i Btr ,ie, whereof these accuse me, no 
man 'canglvemew unto them. *I appeal unto Caesar. 

k oh. 26. 32 & 28. 19. 



was no justice for him in the court of the Sanhe- 
drim, where the judges were already committed 
against him, and had plotted to murder him. 
He therefore frankly claims his rights as a Ro- 
man citizen. 

I stand, am standing, at Caesar's judgment 
seat. The governor was the repre- 
sentative of the Roman government, 
which had detained him in prison for 
two years. The Jews charged him 
with sedition against the Roman gov- 
ernment, and he would be tried on 
that charge, or released. To the 
Jews have I done no wrong, and, 
therefore, should not be forced to be 
tried by them, as thou very well 
knowest, KO.\\IOV, better (in the com- 
parative) eiriyifxbffKeis, thou knowest. 
" This present cannot be used like the 
perfect, in the sense of knowing al- 
ready. The assertion is that Festus 
is now beginning to know better than 
before the true state of the case." 1 
For until now he had not heard both 
sides of the case. On the other hand Plumptre 
says : " Festus knew this too well to need any 
further proof. He had heard the random charges, 
and had seen the worthlessness of the evidence." 

11. If I be an offender against Roman law, 
which is all that you have to do with, I refuse not 
to die, I am willing to undergo my trial before 
the Roman court, and accept of their verdict. Re- 
fuse not, ov irapairov/j.a.1, I do not beg as a favor to 
escape, I do not seek to avert death by entreaty. 
" The same verb is used in Luke 14 : 18 to de- 
scribe cowardly excuses for failure in an unwel- 
come duty ; and in Heb. 12 : 19 it expresses the 
cry of the guilty for mercy when threatened by 
the terrors of a holy Law." l But if there be 
none of these things. If I am found guiltless by 
the Roman court, I refuse to become the victim 
of the Jews, my enemies, and no man may de- 
liver me, x< t p( ffaff O a ' l > ffi ve me U P as a favor, 
X<ipis, unto them. "The dilemma put by Paul 
is as follows : I am either guilty or not guilty : 
if guilty, I can be legally tried and condemned, 
not by them, but by Cassar, at whose tribunal I 
stand, and I shall acquiesce in the sentence ; but 
if not guilty, no man can deliver me, a Roman 
citizen, into their power : and therefore, guilty 
or not guilty, I shall not be judged by them." 2 



I appeal unto Caasar. All Roman citizens 
had the right of appeal from the court of a sub- 
ordinate judge to the Emperor at Rome, as a 
great safeguard against tyranny and oppression 
on the part of provincial magistrates. " And 
the Lex Ju/taistrictly forbade any unnecessary 




COIN OP NEBO. 
From the British Museum. Lewin. 

Obverse : Head of Nero, with the legend " Nero Claud(ius) Caesar Aug(us- 
tus) Ger(manicus) Tr. P. P. P. Imp." Reverse : Temple of Janus, with 
the legend " Pace per Terram Marique partfi Janum clusit." 



impediment to be put in the way of a Roman cit- 
izen who had thus appealed. After such an ap- 
peal had been admitted, the inferior magistrate 
had no further power in the case : it became 
highly penal after that to proceed to extremi- 
ties. Mere provincials had not this privilege, but 
were entirely subject to the jurisdiction of their 
respective magistrates without appeal. Thus 
Pliny, whilst he punished the provincials, sent to 
Rome the Bithynian Christians, who were Roman 
citizens and had appealed to Caesar." 2 

Thus he says, concerning them, in his cele- 
brated Epistle to the Emperor Trajan : "Others 
shared in the like madness, whom, as they were 
Roman citizens, I noted to be sent to the metro- 
polis.'^ 

"These appeals were generally made in writ- 
ing ; but when it was done in the open court, it 
was sufficient for the accused to declare his in- 
tention of appealing to Caesar by uttering the 
single word Appello," 2 which suspended all fur- 
ther proceedings. Of course such appeals could 
not all be heard by the emperor in person ; and 
accordingly the Emperor Augustus appointed per- 
sons of consular dignity, one for each province, 
to hear them. 4 

REASONS FOB PAUL'S APPEAL TO C.ZESAR. 1. 



i Kendall. 2 Gloag. 

3 Epistles to Trajan, 10 : 97. See discussion of these 
Letters in Ramsay's Church in the Roman Empire, oh. 
10, " Pliny's Report and Trajan's Rescript." 



4 Suetonius, Augustus, 33. On the whole question of 
Appeal, see Hastings' Bib. Die., art. "Appeal;" Schii- 
rer, Jewish People, Div. 1, vol. ii. p. 59. 
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12 Then Festus, when he had conferred with the council, answered, 
appealed unto Csesar? unto Csesar shalt thou go. 

"R2v nT'np came unto 
J3ei-Hl Co arrivedat 



And after 
lo NOW when 

to salute 
and saluted 



kingA-grip'pa 
were passed, Agrfppa the king 



So long as Paul was in the province of Judea, the 
pressure from the fanatical Jews would be very 
great; and "although the character of Festus 
might have given him a more reasonable antici- 
pation of justice (than under Felix), he had seen 
enough of the procurator to detect the vacillation 
which led him also to curry favor with the 
Jews." So that "there was still the manifest 
danger that the better judgment of the magis- 
trate would be warped by the selfishness of the 
politician." 1 And this was the more probable 
because Festus could learn from the fate of Felix 
and other governors how dangerous it was to in- 
cur the hatred of the Jews. 

2. Although "Paul's address may have con- 
vinced Agrippa and others, including even Fes- 
tus, that he had committed no crime, it did not 
serve to prove that he was not a dangerous char- 
acter, and that he would not stir up trouble in 
the future as he had in the past. It was not 
enough for Paul to prove that his intentions were 
good, and that there was no valid reason why his 
teaching should create an excitement and lead to 
riots wherever he went. The fact that he was 
the innocent cause of such riots was enough to 
condemn him in the eyes of the Roman state, 
and Festus, as a faithful Roman official, could 
hardly have set him at liberty." 2 

3. Even if Festus should acquit and release 
Paul, the Jews could fall upon him by assassins, 
as they had twice planned to do, at Jerusalem 
(23: 12) and at Csesarea (25: S). 

4. Therefore it was plain to Paul that his only 
safety lay in going to a distant court, which was 
entirely free from Jewish influence and whither 
his accusers would not be likely to go. 

5. Paul no doubt saw in this appeal an oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing his long-cherished desire 
of going to Rome (19 : 21) and realizing the 
Lord's promise to him that he should preach the 
gospel there (23 : 11). Dr. William Smith sug- 
gests : "We can but suppose that a sudden inspi- 
ration opened his eyes to the path by which he 
might be carried to the long-desired goal of his 
hopes at Rome." 8 

12. Then Festus, when he had conferred 
with the council, not the members of the San- 
hedrim, who were present, but a council composed 
of the higher Roman officials or leading citizens, 
whom Suetonius calls Conciliarii, or Advisers, 



with whom the governor was to consult in cases 
of difficulty. " Thus, Josephus informs us that 
Cumanus took the advice of his friends before 
he put to death a Roman soldier who had wan- 
tonly destroyed the sacred books of the Jews ; 4 
and that Cestius Gallus, the governor of Syria, on 
receiving contradictory reports from Florus, the 
procurator of Judea, and from the rulers of Je- 
rusalem, concerning the disturbances among the 
Jews, consulted with his principal men, 8 that is, 
with his council." 6 

The failure to consult with his council in doubt- 
ful cases exposed the governor to censure, as is 
shown by Cicero in his oration against Verres, 
the governor of Sicily : " Will you deny that you 
dismissed your council, the men of rank with 
whom your predecessor and yourself had been 
wont to consult; and decided the case your- 
self ?"? 

Unto Caesar shalt thou go. " The decision of 
the procurator that the appeal must be allowed, 
and the words in which it was announced were 
not meant to frighten Paul, as Bengel supposed, 
but at the same time they may have been uttered, 
if not with a sneer, yet with the implication 
'thou little knowest what an appeal to Csesar 
means.' Moreover, Festus must have seen that 
the appeal was based upon the prisoner's mistrust 
of his character, for only if the accused could not 
trust the impartiality of the governor had he any 
interest in claiming the transference of his trial 
to Rome." 1 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE HEARING BEFORE 
FESTUS AND AGRIPPA, vers. 13-27. 

13. And after certain days, king Agrippa, 
Herod Agrippa II. He was the son of Herod 
Agrippa I., who beheaded the apostle James and 
imprisoned Peter, and whose tragic end at 
Csesarea is described in 12 : 23. He was king 
of Chalchis, Trachonitis, Abile'ne', Tiberias, 
Tarichea, and neighboring towns ; and held the 
presidency of the temple and its treasures, and 
the appointment of the high priest. His capital 
was Csesarea Philippi, among the foothills of 
Lebanon. 

He was only 17 when his father died, and was 
considered too young to become his successor in 
Judea. Hence as he grew older Claudius Csesar 
gave him the principality of Chalchis (A. D. 48) 



1 Knowling. 

2 MnGiffert, Apostolic Age, 350. 
? W. T. History. 



4 Antiquities, 20: 5, 4. 

r> Wars, 2: 16, 1. e Glong. 

t Cicero's Oration in Verrem, 2 : 33. 
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14 And w 8 en they *&f there many days, Festus de & A Paul's STbffi the 
king, saying, l There is a certain man left apSlr by Felix: 

15 About m whom, when I was at Jerusalem, the chief priests and the elders 
of the Jews informed me, de tKfci^ n e ent against him. 

16 To "whom I answered, that it is not the S^n of the Romans to ^g 
any man, todie < "before that hew ^ chis accused have the accusers face to face 
and have hadoSunity to a ZI e e msdefeTcf concerning the ,Sfe laid against him. 

IT % f nKe& they were come to$MK& delay, but on the 'SaV sat 
down on the * judgment seat, and commanded the man to be brought. 101 "" 1 ' ' 

I oh. 24. 27. m vers. 2, 3. n vers. 4, 5. o Cp. John 7. 61. See ch. 23. 30. p vers. 7, 24. q vers. 6, 10. 



and later the tetrarchy of Herod Philip, with the 
title of king. He made himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the Jews by his capricious changes in 
the high-priesthood, and by building a magnifi- 
cent palace in Jerusalem so constructed that one 
room in it overlooked the temple. When the last 
war broke out, in which Jerusalem was destroyed, 
he sided with the Romans. He died at Rome 
A. D. 99 or 100, at the age of 70, in the fifty-third 
year of his reign. 

And Bernice, the sister of Agrippa, and of 
Drusilla, the wife of Felix. She was first married 




Cora OF HBEOD AGMPPA II. (Lewin.) 

Obverse : Head of Nero laureated, with the legend Nepuv 
K<u (Nero Caesar). Reverse : Within an olive crown is 
the legend : 

ETTI BacriAe Aypiirtr Nepeiwe 
Under King Agrippa Neronias 

Neronias is one name of Csesarea Philippi, given to that 
city in honor of the Emperor Nero. 

when very young to her uncle Herod, prince of 
Chalchis, and after his death the young widow 
lived in criminal intimacy with her brother, King 
Agrippa II., as his wife. "Attracted by her beauty 
and wealth, Polemo, king of Cilicia, adopted the 
Jewish religion and made her his wife. But the 
princess soon deserted him, and again returned 
to her brother, with whom it is said she lived 
in illicit intercourse. The Emperor Vespasian 
allowed himself to be much influenced by her 
beauty and talents, and grave suspicions were 
excited that a too close intimacy existed between 
them. She afterwards became the mistress of 
Titus, Vespasian's son, who took her to Rome, 
and is said to have promised to wed her. A storm 
of public indignation at the bare notion of such 



an alliance. induced him at the eleventh hour to 
dismiss her as Suetonius (Titus) pithily puts it, 
' Dimisit invitus invitam.' (He, unwilling, dis- 
missed her unwilling.) Bernice has earned a 
place of infamy in the gallery of historical por- 
traits of the first century. Her history, even in 
that dissolute and wicked age, reads, to use the 
graphic words of Professor Plumptre, ' like a 
terrible romance or a page from the chronicles 
of the Borgias.' " 1 Both Agrippa and Bernice 
were Jews in religion. 

To salute Festus. Agrippa was king of a 
district partly in Palestine and partly bordering 
upon it, yet he was completely dependent on the 
Roman Empire ; and therefore it was his interest 
as a vassal to cultivate a good understanding with 
the Roman procurators of Judea ; and throughout 
his long life he was always a partisan of Rome. 
Hence the occasion of his present journey from 
Cffisarea Philippi to Casarea Palestine was to 
congratulate the new governor Festus on his 
accession to office. 

14. And -when they had been there many 
days, TTA.6/OUS, " more days than were necessary for 
fulfilling the purpose of their visit. They stayed 
on some days longer." 2 Festus declared Paul's 
cause unto, better as R. V., " laid Paul's case 
before," the king. The Greek, aveBero, being in 
the middle voice, "the idea is that of relating 
with a view to consulting." Agrippa being a 
Jew would be better acquainted than Festus with 
the points in dispute ; and as legal guardian of 
the temple he would be especially interested in 
the charge that Paul had attempted to profane the 
temple. 

15. Desiring to have judgment, S/KTJV, evi- 
dently here a sentence of condemnation, which 
they regarded as the true justice or judgment in 
the case. Several manuscripts have the stronger 
word, KOTaSiKrji', condemnation, a sentence upon 
the previous conviction of crime, by the Jews. 

16. It is not the manner, the custom, the 
usual mode of procedure. " The facts of the case 



Schaff. See Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 7, 3. 



Alford. 
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non n a Sge ion 



of 



18 concerning whom, when the accusers stood up, they brought 
such evii things as I supposed; 

19 But r had certain questions against him of their own *?$$$?' and of 'one 
Jesus, ^vilo 11 was dead, whom Paul affirmed to be alive. 

of\ A-n/1 because I doubted of such manner of questions, I "nelrorl '" m -ix/h afli ov Vio 

zU jtJJlU I, being perplexed how to inquire concerning tliese tilings, ci&i\.eu wiicbuei nc 

go to Jerusalem, and there be judged of these matters. 

21 But "when Paul had appealed to be T e e i!7for u tW^Zi^MSS?r" 8f I 
manded him to be kept till I Kid send him to Cse'gar. 

22 Alfd" Agrippa 5S& unto Festus, I aisJcouidwwi to hear the man myself. 
morrow, HatL he, thou shalt hear him. 

23 *$? on the morrow, when A-grip'pa was come, and Ber-nfce, with great 
pomp, and theTwere entered into the place of hearing, with the chief captains, 
and the principal men of the city, at the^ommanfofFestSs Paul was brought 

r oh. 18. 15 & 23. 29. s Cp. ch. 17. 22 (& for' ing.). 
x See ch. 9. 15. y ver. 13. ch. 26. 30. 



com- 



To- 



t Cp. ch. 17. 18.- u ver. 9. v See ver. 11. w ver. 25. 



are stated with fair accuracy, but there is a cer- 
tain measure of ostentation in the way in which 
Festus speaks of 'the manner of the Romans.' 
It was, perhaps, natural that a procurator just 
entering on his term of office should announce, 
as with a flourish of trumpets, that he at least 
was going to be rigidly impartial in his adminis- 
tration of justice. It is fair to state that, as far 
as we know, his conduct was not inconsistent with 
his profession." x 

To answer for himself. " They (the Romans) 
became common judges, hearing equally the ac- 
cusers and the accused, condemning no man un- 
heard, but judging without favor or enmity, 
according to the nature of the ease." 2 . 

18. Against whom. Gloag and Meyer prefer 
to connect this with "stood up," "The accusers 
standing around whom ;" andnotwith "brought," 
" Against whom they brought." None accu- 
sation of such things as I supposed. " Paul 
was accused of treason against Caesar, and of stir- 
ring up the Jews throughout the whole Roman 
Empire, and the rulers of the Jews were furious 
against him ; and hence Festus naturally supposed 
that he must be some great criminal, perhaps a 
leader of one of those bands of robbers with which 
Judea was at this time infested," 8 or a mover of 
sedition like " that which had recently given rise 
to such bloody scenes and a conflict between 
Greeks and Jews in the streets of Csesarea." 4 

19. Certain questions ... of their own su- 
perstition, SeicriSai/ji.ovla.s,fear of the gods. It is 
used both in the good sense of religion, or the bad 
sense of superstition. Festus would not call Agrip- 
pa's religion a superstition, to his face, any more 
than Paul would have called the Athenians su- 
perstitious, deiffitiaifnoveffrepovs, on Mars' Hill. 



He left Agrippa ' to take the word in a good 
sense, but reserved his own view, which was cer- 
tainly the Roman one." 5 

The expression, their own, may have been used 
in order not to involve Agrippa in any of these 
questions, and to imply that Agrippa " was far 
too enlightened really to believe it, although for 
political reasons he might outwardly profess it." 

Of one Jesus. " These words convey the im- 
pression not of mere ignorance, but also of indif- 
ference ; as if the point of dispute between Paul 
and the Jews was a matter of no importance," 8 

20. And because I doubted, a.iropo<lifj.evos, from 
d, not, and tr6pos, a passage, or way ; hence strictly, 
to be in circumstances where one cannot find a way 
out, to be perplexed. 

21. Till I might send him, we'/tfj/w. Several 
authorities read oj'cure.ml/w, till I might send him 
up to a higher authority. 

22. I would also hear the man, margin R. V. 
" I also was wishing to hear." He could better 
answer the questions of Festus and lead him out 
of his perplexities, by hearing Paul himself. He 
may also have had some curiosity, and perhaps a 
deeper longing, to hear the most distinguished 
teacher of the Christian religion, and its most 
noted orator. 

THE SCENE AT COURT. 23. In the same mag- 
nificent hall in the official palace, which eighteen 
years before had witnessed the still more stately 
scene when the father of the present king 
Agrippa was called a god, and came to his tragic 
end on account of his pride, the son Agrippa 
was come, and Bernice, with great pomp, <pav- 
raffias, displays, showy appearances, all the splen- 
dor of Oriental royalty. Place of hearing, cwpo- 
i/. The original term had a very wide 



Plumptre, 



- Philo, In fl'aecum. 



3 Gloag. 



4 Kuowling. 
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25 : 24-27. 



24 And Festus SHI, King Agrippa, and all men which are here present with 
us, ye be s now this man, about whom z all the multitude of the Jews h made e suiu'o h 
me, both at Jerusalem and also here, a crying that he ought not to live .any 
longer. 

25 But when I found that b he had committed nothing worthy of deatlr : and 
/?' he himself hath appealed to d ti^fe I have determined to send him. 

26 Of whom I have no certain thing to write unto my lord. Wherefore I 
have brought him forth before you, and specially before thee, king Agrippa, 
that, after examination had, I 'Slgy* have somewhat to write. 

27 For it seemeth to me unreasonable, intending a prisoner, and not withal to 
signify the vA &^ d against him. 



avers. 2, 7. a oh. 22. 22. b See ch. 23. 20. .0 vers. 11, 12. d ver. 21. 



application, embracing an ordinary lecture-room, 
or a royal chamber of audience for state occasions 
or judicial proceedings. The chief captains, chili- 
archs, commanders of Komau cohorts, the high- 
est military officers. "The 5th, 10th, and 15th 
Legions or regiments of the line, besides five 
cohorts or auxiliary corps, with accompanying 
squadrons of cavalry, were usually stationed at 
Csesarea, and the gleaming armor and gay attire 
of the great captains of the Roman army of 
Judea, with the furred gowns and flowing robes 
of the municipal authorities, must have presented 
a most imposing spectacle, and one well calculated 
to stimulate the energies of the Christian advo- 
cate." Paul was brought forth, probably chained 
to a Roman soldier (26 : 29), " the noblest Roman 
of them all." 

THE QUESTION STATED. 24. And Festus said. 
Festus arose before this brilliant assembly, and 
stated the object of their coming together. The 
prisoner had been vehemently accused as one 
worthy of death. He had appealed to Csesar and 
must be sent to Rome. But Festus, not being 
well acquainted with Jewish laws and customs, 
could not make out any definite charge against 
him that would be a reasonable excuse for send- 



ing him as a prisoner to Rome. " Now," he said, 
"you who are well acquainted with these things, 
find out what charges should be made against him." 

26. To write unto my lord, the Emperor 
Nero. This expression is regarded as a proof of 
the accuracy of Luke. The earlier emperors re- 
garded this title as an affront, because it savored 
of the relation between master and slave, rather 
than that of Emperor and Roman citizens. 

"Thus Suetonius says of Augustus: 'He al- 
ways abhorred the title Lord, as ill-omened and 
offensive ; and he would not suffer himself to be 
addressed in that manner, even by his own chil- 
dren or grandchildren, either in jest or in ear- 
nest ; ' ! and of Tiberius he says : ' Being once 
called Lord by some person, he desired that he 
might no more be affronted in that manner.' 2 
So also Tertullian says : ' Augustus, the founder 
of the empire, did not wish any to call him 
Lord.' 3 The emperors who followed, however, 
accepted the appellation. Caligula accepted the 
title ; Herod Agrippa I. applied it to Claudius ; 
in the time of Domitian it was a recognized title ; 
and Pliny addressed Trajan as My Lord Trajan. 
Antoninus Pius was the first who put it on his 
coins." 4 



Augustus, 53. 



a Tiberius, 27. 



Apologia, 34. 



Oloag. 
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CHAPTER 26. 
PAUL'S ADDEESS BEFOKE FESTUS AND AGRIPPA. 



The graceful introduction, vers. 1-3. 

Paul's position before his conversion, vers. 4L1. 

The story of his conversion, vers. 12-18. 

Paul's life and teaching since then, vers. 19-23. 

Interruption by Festus, ver. 24. 

Paul's reply, vers. 25-27. 

Agrippa " almost persuaded," ver. 28. 

Paul's appeal to him, ver. 29. 

The decision, vers. 30-32. 



TIME. 
A. D. 59 or 60. 



' e Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou art permitted to speak for thyself. 
Then Paul stretched forth gg hand, and 

2 I think myself happy, king Agrippa, 

''touching all the things whereof I am accused by the Jews : 

3 Especially 6eca '^ c ^Thou e art ol)e expert in all "customs and h questions which 
are among the Jews : wherefore I beseech thee to hear me patiently. 






e See ch. 9. 15. / oh. 25. 7, 19. Op. ver. 7. g See ch. 6. 14. h See oh. 18. 15. 



1. Then Agrippa, who, as the guest of honor 
for whose sake the assembly had been brought 
together, sat in the president's seat probably 
beside Festus, and was the spokesman. 

Thou art permitted. " It is noteworthy that 
the king does not say, 'I permit thee to speak,' 
but, ' Thou art permitted ; ' thus courteously re- 
membering the presence of the Roman procurator 
Festus, to whom really the power in Caasarea and 
Jerusalem belonged." 1 To speak for, OTT^O, in 
behalf of , thyself. Several manuscripts and some 
critics support the reading irepl, concerning thy- 
self, for Paul was not on trial, but only making a 
statement of his position. 

Then Paul stretched forth the hand, not to 
ensure silence, as in 12 : 17 and 13 : 16, but as 
the common gesture of an orator in opening his 
address. His right hand, which he would natu- 
rally use, was probably chained to a soldier, but 
Lewin says that though the right wrist was 
fastened to a soldier's left, it was by a chain of 
light workmanship, and of sufficient length to 
allow the wearer the free use of his hand. 

Answered for himself, aire\oye'iTO. The verb 
means, properly, " to speak so as to absolve (an-J) 
one's self, talk one's self off of a charge ; " hence, 
to defend or justify one's self in the eyes of another. 
Paul strove to convince his audience that he was 
innocent of the charges made against him. 

2. I think myself happy. Paul commences 
his address with a " characteristic union of frank- 



ness and courtesy." He appealed to the one good 
point in Agrippa's bad character and life, not 
only because it was a courteous and fitting thing 
to do, but because it was the only way to open 
Agrippa's heart to the gospel. 

The expression also revealed Paul's conscious- 
ness of innocence, for " had he been conscious of 
guilt, he should have feared being tried in the 
presence of one who knew all the facts ; but this 
is a mark of a clear conscience, not to shrink 
from a judge Avho has an accurate knowledge of 
the circumstances, but even to rejoice and to call 
himself happy." 2 

Accused of the Jews. There is no article in 
the Greek. Paul was accused by Jews, some 
Jews, and by leaving out the article he is " care- 
ful not to identify his accusers with the nation of 
the Jews" to which both Paul and Agrippa be- 
longed. 

3. Especially because I know thee to be ex- 
pert, yviixTTtiv, lit., a knower, an expert, a con- 
noisseur. The R. V. margin connects " espe- 
cially" with "expert," as in the Greek, and 
reads, " because thou art especially expert." So 
Kendall, Plumptre, Wendt, and others. " The 
tinfortunate transposition of the word especially 
in the A. V. from its proper position before expert 
imports a tone of personal flattery into the pre- 
amble. Paul had one good and sufficient reason 
for satisfaction in pleading before Agrippa rather 
than the Roman governor, and one only, that he 



Schaff. 



Chrysostoin, Homilies, 52. 
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26 : 4-8. 



4 My ''manner of life then from my youth' U p, which was &Sm the beginning among 
''mine own nation, a ,id at Jerusalem, know all the Jews; 

5 iiaving^owieugeof me from the beg S, lg ' if they bewmingto testify, , 10 w that * after 
the most straitest 'sect of our '" religion I lived " a Pharisee. 

6 And now I stand /lereto be judged for the hope of the promise made of God 
unto our fathers j 

7 Unto* which promise "OUT twelve tribes, SgSSaJ serving God A and "Jfj?'- 
hope to oom ^aaT^ h fflSfga^gS Ippa ' s I am accused $ the Jews; 

8 Why "hoiaditbetho^ht a thing q ncredib i e w i t h you , "f/ God "Sl d raise the dead? 



t Cp. Gal. 1. 13. j ch. 24. 17 & 28. 19. k ch. 22. 3. I See ch. 24. 5. m James 1. 26, 27. n ch. 23. 6. 
o See ch. 13. 32. p Op. ch. 2. 33 & Heb. 10. 36 & 11. 13, 39. q Matt. 19. 28. Luke 22. 30. James 1. 1. Rev. 21. 
12. Cp. Ezra 6. 17. r Phil. 3. 11. s ver. 2. t Cp. ch. 17. 33 & 1 Cor. 15. 12. 



was a Jew, thoroughly cognizant of Jewish ques- 
tions and customs. " 1 

" The Rabbinic writers speak of Agrippa as 
having excelled in a knowledge of the law. As 
the tradition which they follow could not have 
flowed from this passage, it confirms the repre- 
sentation here by an unexpected agreement." 2 

Customs, practical matters, established by law 
or usage. 

Questions. Theoretical opinions, subjects of 
debate and controversy between different parties, 
" consuetudinum in practicis, qucestiohum in theo- 
reticis." 3 

4. My manner of life from my youth. He 
probably came to Jerusalem to study under Gama- 
liel when he was about 12 years old. He lived in 
Jerusalem 15 or 20 years after that, was probably 
a member of the Sanhedrim, and became promi- 
nent as a persecutor, and as a most strict observer 
of the law, a Pharisee of the Pharisees. And all 
this not in some remote district, but at Jerusa- 
lem. 

Know all the Jews. His whole life was a 
matter of public knowledge. He states (1) how 
long they had known him ; (2) where they had 
known him so long ; and (3) what they had known 
about him. 

5. After the most straitest, aKpi^ea-Tdrriu. 
The superlative of aicpifi-fi?, which is derived from 
&Kpov, the point, the extremity. It designates those 
who were careful and exact to the last degree, to 
the minutest point. 

The most straitest sect, was that division of 
the Jews who were the most strict and punctili- 
ous, even to " mint, anise, and cummin." " The 
Pharisees were divided into two classes, the fol- 
lowers of Hillel and the followers of Shammai, 
the former liberal and catholic, the latter rigid 
and narrow in their spirit. See Matt. 3 : 7. Paul 
belonged to the straiter or more rigorous faction, 
not to that which embraced such men as Nico- 
demus, Joseph of Arimathea, and Gamaliel. Com- 



pare his description of his "character and ex- 
perience in Phil. 3: 4-6. " 4 Of our religion, 
8pi)<TKetas, religious worship, especially the external, 
which consists in ceremonies. 

6. And now I ... am judged for the hope 
of the promise, etc. Instead of being a profaner 
of the temple and the religion of the Jews, I bear 
witness to the fulfilment of the hopes they cher- 
ish, and of the promises for whose realization 
they are ever looking, and which the temple and 
its services continually symbolize. The promise 
made by God to their fathers included not only 
the resurrection and a glorious future life, but 
the Messiah and his kingdom. 

7. Our twelve tribes, instantly, > i&rei/e/ct, 
from eKrettxo, to stretch out, hence, with outstretched 
looking, intently, earnestly. Serving God. How- 
ever mistaken the Jews were as to the way of 
serving God, they were deeply in earnest, and 
their very frenzy of persecution bore witness to 
the fact. They were day and night looking for 
the Messiah as a temporal deliverer. 

For which hope's sake ... I am accused. 
That Jesus was the Messiah and had fulfilled 
the promise of the Father, was the very heart of 
Paul's preaching. The gospel was the glorious 
blossoming and fruitage of the Old Testament 
promises and hopes. The Pharisees did not re- 
cognize in this new development the bare plant 
they had looked at so long and expected to de- 
velop in an entirely different way. 

8. Incredible with you, that God should raise 
the dead. Of course this report of Paul's ad- 
dress is the barest outline of what was actually 
spoken, touching only on the prominent points. 
The question in this verse implies that an ob- 
jection had arisen in word or thought, to the 
effect that Jesus had been crucified and buried, 
and therefore could not be the Messiah. But 
Paul affirmed that Jesus had been raised from 
the dead, and was now living and doing wonder- 
ful works through the apostles. And why should 
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9 I "verily thought with myself, that I ought to do many things contrary to 
the name of * Jesus of Nazareth. 

ln Which thing W T ]_ ,ii,i : n . T pT , nQ _i pTn . ,] many of the saints did I shut up prison, ^ av 
10 And this J- aibO lull in J erUbaitJin . dllU. i both shut up many of the saints in prisons, Ild> V- 

ing received authority x from the chief priests; and v when they were put to 
death, I gave my ^i? against 



nA-^/3 a I punished 4.1, QVV , oft \-n every synagogue, and compelled them to 

And punishing tnem oftentimes 1H all the synagogues, I strove to make them 

and 6 being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted them even unto 
cities. 

u 1 Tim. 1. 13. Cp. John 16. 2. See oh. 3. 17. v ch. 22. 8. w See ch. 8. 3. x ver. 12. ch. 9. 1, 2, 14, 21 & 
22. 4, 5. y See ch. 22. 20. z ch. 22. 19. a See ch. 13. 45. 6 ch. 9. 1. a ch. 22. 5. 



you hesitate to believe this ? What is there im- 
possible in it ? Then Paul goes on to show in the 
following: verses that he had actually seen Jesus 
and heard him. Therefore Jesus must be alive. 
Indeed God had done a far more wonderful thing 
than raising the dead, in raising the persecutor 
Saul into the new life of the gospel ; the most 
difficult of all the known works of God, the most 
wonderful transformation. It is easy to believe 
that he who can remove a mountain can move a 
mole hill ; he who could build St. Peter's could 
build a house. 

9. I verily thought with myself, just as my 
accusers are thinking now. I can excuse them 
more readily, because I was then sincerely doing 
the same kind of wrong to others which I am 
suffering now. 

10. When they were put to death. This im- 
plies that others besides Stephen were made mar- 
tyrs. I gave my voice, tyvfyov, vote; literally, 
the pebble used in voting. " In the ancient courts 
of justice the accused were condemned by black 
pebbles, and acquitted by white," * just as now in 
some societies black and white balls are used. 
One who was acquitted was called viK-!]<ras, a con- 
queror. Thus in Rev. 2 : 17, those who overcame 
temptation received a white )J/5)(oj/, pebble, stone, 
in token that they were delivered from evil and 
welcomed into eternal life. This word "vote" 
indicates with great probability that Paul was a 
member of the Sanhedrim, the court presided 
over by the chief priests who condemned Chris- 
tians to death. On the other hand many critics 
regard the word "vote" as used in the meta- 
phorical sense of casting his influence on that 



side, or as voting in a lower tribunal, or in some 
popular assembly which confirmed the vote of the 
Sanhedrim. 2 

" Some insist on the literal sense of the phrase, 
and infer from it that Paul was a member of the 
Sanhedrim and voted with the other judges to 
put the Christians to death. But the Jews re- 
quired, as a general rule, that those who held this 
office should be men of years ; and Paul, at the 
time of Stephen's martyrdom, could hardly have 
attained the proper age. It is said too, on the 
authority of the later Jewish writers, that one of 
the necessary qualifications for being chosen into 
the Sanhedrim was that a man should be the 
father of a family, because he who is a parent 
may be expected to be merciful a relation which, 
from the absence of any allusion to it in the apos- 
tle's writings, we have every reason to believe that 
he never sustained. The expression itself affords 
but slight proof that Paul was a voter in the San- 
hedrim. Psephos (t|ij0os), a stone used as a ballot, 
like our 'suffrage,' signified also opinion, assent, 
and accompanied various verbs, as to place and 
to cast down, as meaning to think, judge, sanction, 
with a figurative allusion to the act of voting. 
Plato uses the term often in that sense." 8 

11. And compelled them, ty&yKa&v, were com- 
pelling, the imperfect leaving it doubtful whether 
he succeeded in his attempts or not. He at- 
tempted to compel. 4 

" The change from aorists to imperfects, fyd.y. 
KO,OV and e8l<attov t marks a transition in the nar- 
rative from definite acts to unavailing efforts. 
The attempts to force Christians into a. denial of 
their faith proved fruitless." 5 



1 Thayer, N. T. Gr. Lexicon. 

2 See Reudall, p. 330. 

3 Hackett, See Conybeare and Howson, St. Paid; 
Farrar's St. Paul, 1 : 78, etc., for the view that Paul had 
been married. Also Expositor, June, 1897. Schurer's 
Jewish People, Div. 2, vol. i. p. 194, on voting in the 
Sanhedrim. 

4 An interesting parallel is found in Pliny's letters to 
the Emperor Trajan, from Bithynia, Asia Minor, A. D. 
112. " Pliny's procedure was to put three times to them 
the question whether they were Christians, at the same 



time threatening them with punishment. When they 
persisted in declaring themselves Christians, Pliny con- 
demned to death those who were provincials, while those 
who were Roman citizens he ordered to be transported to 
Rome to await the Emperor's decision. The first who 
were accused they were no doubt the boldest and most 
prominent adherents of the faith appear to have all, 
without exception, persisted in avowing their religion." 
Ramsay, Church in the Roman Empire, chap. 10. Pliny's 
Epistles to Trajan, 90, 97. Hardy's Edition. 
" Kendall. 
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26 : 12-1?. 



12 Whereupon (7 as I journeyed to Damascus with the authority and commission 
tr of the chief priests, 

13 At midday, O king, I saw " the way a light from heaven, above the 
brightness of the sun, shining round about me and them "Sat 1 journeyed with 
me. 

14 And when we were all fallen to the earth, I heard a voice laying 8 unto me 1 
ami saying ein the Hebrew i^age, Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me? g(S hard 
for thee to kick against the ^Sad!' 

15 And I said, Who art thou, Lord? And the h ord said, I am Jesus whom thou 
persecutest. 

16 But a 1 ^', and /stand upon thy feet : for ' ^^^ft^^^oW 6 ' "to 
appoint thee a minister and a witness both of "the 6 things wherein thou hast seen 1 
me , and of 'aSf things In #M cl1 1 will appear unto thee ; 

17 Delivering h thee from the people, and fei the Gentiles, 'unto whom now I 
?' send thee, 

d For vers. 12-18, see ch. 9. 3-8 & 22. 6-11. e ch. 21.40 &22. 2. / Ezek. 2. 1. Dan. 10. 11. g See ch. 22. 14, 
15. ACp. ch. 12. ll&ldir. 1C. 35 & Jer. 1. 8, 19 & 15. 20. i See ch. 9. 15. j Cp. Rom. 11. 13 & 1 Tim. 2. 7. 



Even unto strange cities. This implies that 
the persecution under Paul had extended to other 
cities besides Damascus. 

13. Above the brightness of the sun, a vivid 
expression in addition to the accounts given in 
chapters 9 and 22. These variations impress us 
with the truthfulness of the narrative, because 
they are so natural as to be a certain accompani- 
ment of the same story told at different times. 

14. It is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks. The sharp points of goads. This is " a 
proverb which finds expression both in Greek 
and Latin literature ; l and there may have been 
a similar proverb current among the Hebrews. 
Blass, Gram. pp. 5, (>, thinks that the introduc- 
tion of the proverb on this occasion before Festus 
and Agrippa points to the culture which. Paul 
possessed, and which he called into requisition in 
addressing an educated assembly. It is not wise 
to press too closely a proverbial saying with re- 
gard to Saul's state of mind before his conver- 
sion ; the words may simply mean to intimate to 
him that it was a foolish and inefficacious effort 
to try to persecute Jesus in his followers, an 
effort which would only inflict deeper wounds 
upon himself, an effort as idle as that described 
by the Psalmist, Ps. 2 : 3,4. At all events Paul's 
statement here must be compared with his state- 
ments elsewhere (1 Tim. 1 : 13)." 2 But Kendall 
lays more stress on the other view, that " Saul is 
warned that by rebelling against God's will lie is 



only wounding his conscience the more deeply, 
and will in the end be forced to yield. This 
throws an interesting light on the state of Saul's 
mind before his conversion : it seems that he was 
already stifling conscientious doubts and scruples. 
The language of heartfelt penitence in which he 
elsewhere deplores his guilty share in the persecu- 
tion leads to a corresponding inference," 

15. Verses 15-18 evidently contain a summary 
of what was spoken through Ananias, and re- 
vealed by the Lord in a vision, as given in the 
two other accounts of Paul's conversion. In both 
cases we have but an epitome, and it is impossible 
to tell how much was revealed to Paul in each 
one. It is not at all improbable that on each 
occasion the substance of both, as here given, 
was made known to Paul. 

16. But rise. Calvin says that " Christ made 
Paul to fall in order to make him humble ; now 
he lifts him up and commands him to be of good 
courage." And of those things in t-e which I 
will appear unto thee. " Notably these future 
revelations referred in the first instance to those 
special appearances of the Lord to Paul in visions, 
trances, or ecstasies, such as are chronicled in 
chap. 22: 17-21, when he fell into a trance as he 
was praying in the temple, and in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthian church (2 Cor. 12 : 1-5). 
Secondly, to those great summaries of divine truth 
which Paul the apostle put out in after days, in 
the form of epistles to the Gentile churches 



1 Compare the Scoliast on Pindar's Pythimis, 2 : 173, 
who explains the origin of the expression; Eschylus, 
Agamemnon, 1033, Prometheus, 323 j Euripides, Bacchee, 
"The Female Bacchanalians," 7,91, "Being enraged, I 
would kick against the goads, a mortal against a god ;" 



Terence, Phormio, 1 : 2, 27 ; Plautus, in his comic play, 
Truculenlus, 4 : 2, 55, " If you strike the goads with your 
fists, you hurt your hands more than the goads." 
2 Knowling. 
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18 To fc open their eyes, thaftueymay turn tliem "'from darkness to light, and 
" the power of Satan unto God, that they may receive S'ST of sins and 



an 



p inheritance among them that 1 are sanctified 5 by faith thatis in me. 



k Isai. 35. 5 & 42. 7. Op. Isai. 29. 18 & 32. 3 & Luke 4. 18 & Eph. 1. 18, al. I Op. Luke 1. 16 & James 6. 19, 20 
(for rag.)- m Cp. Ps. 36. 9 & Isai. 9. 2 & 42. 16 & John 8. 12 & 2 Cor. 6. 14 & Eph. 6. 8 & Col. 1. 12, 13 & 1 Thess. 
5. 6 & 1 Pet. 2. 9, al. n See Luke 22. 53 & 1 Cor. 5. 5. o See oh. 5. 31. p Cp. Wisd. 5. 5. See ch. 20. 32. 
q Cp. ch. 15. 9 & 2 Thess. 2. 13. 



those divine handbooks to Christian doctrine and 
Christian life. It was really in those lonely hours, 
perhaps in the still eventide or quiet night, after 
the day's hard toil spent in the workrooms of 
men like Aquila the tentmaker, that God indeed 
appeared to Paul and guided his thoughts." * 

17. Delivering thee, QoupobiMvos. The verb 
means both to choose out, to select one from many, 
and also to rescue, to deliver. Most commentators 
take it here in the latter sense. "Though they 
may and will seize upon thee and persecute thee, 
yet I am with thee and will save thee from their 
hands. From the first the Apostle knew that in 
every city persecution was to beam's lot." 2 " It 
pledged to him the security which he needed for 
the accomplishment of his work until his work 
was done." 1 " This promise no doubt helped to 
encourage Paul in the midst of the most urgent 
perils. Strong in the conviction that he had a 
mighty work to work, and that while engaged in 
it like Elisha of old he would be encompassed 
with a heavenly guard and directed by a heavenly 
guidance, he resisted the repeated warnings of 
dear friends some of them endowed with the 
gift of prophecy who tried to dissuade him 
from the dangerous journey to Jerusalem (Acts 
21 : 11) which had resulted in this present cap- 
tivity, and brought him in the end a prisoner to 
Rome. How often in that harassed life of his, 
so touchingly described in his own words in 2 Cor. 
6 : 4-10 ; 11 : 23-27, must this sure promise have 
cheered him with a voice not of this world!" 8 
Haekett objects to the other interpretation, se- 
lecting, or, choosing thee, because while it " would 
suit/rom the people, yet, as De Wette and Meyer 
remark, it is inappropriate to from the heathen. 
Paul was not one of the heathen, and could not 
be said to be chosen from them." 

On the other hand, Overbeck, Page, Conybeare 
and Howson, Kendall, prefer the meaning "choos- 
ing thee." Thus Kendall says, "The Authorized 
Version delivering is inconsistent with the cir- 
cumstances as well as incorrect. Saul's urgent 
need at that time was not deliverance from 
enemies, for he was not yet subject to persecu- 
tion, but relief from an accusing conscience. Nor 
was he in fact delivered from enemies, being per- 
secuted all his life long till his final imprisonment 



and martyrdom. The true version choosing re- 
produces the central point of the revelation made 
to Ananias; He is a chosen vessel unto me, . . . 
while that of delivering runs counter to it ; for it 
was said, I will show him how great things he must 
suffer for my name's sake. 

" It is worthy of note that Paul is here described 
as chosen out of the people and the Gentiles a 
marked combination of his two special antece- 
dents. He was by birth at once a Jew and a 
Greek, a true representative, of those Jews of the 
Dispersion to whose number he belonged," and 
united in his person the varied elements of Greek 
and Hebrew culture. 

18. To open their eyes. For both Jews and 
Gentiles were like blind men feeling their way 
while the sunlight was all around them ; or like 
those who close their blinds and draw their cur- 
tains to shut out every ray of light from their 
homes. " Both Jews and Gentiles were blinded 
(o&s, above, referring to both), the former because 
seeing they saw not, Matt. 13: 13 ; Rom. 11 : 8 ; the 
latter in that knowing God in his creation they 
glorified him not as God, and their senseless 
heart was darkened, Rom. 1 : 21 ; and to both St. 
Paul proclaimed the light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, 2 Cor. 
4:6; Ephes. 1 : 18." 4 To turn them from dark- 
ness to light. This was the first effect of open- 
ing their eyes. Paul was God's instrument for 
the opening of their eyes, through the Holy Spirit. 
They were in the 'darkness of ignorance. They 
did not see God, nor holiness, nor true life, nor 
true morality, nor eternal life, nor the way to 
heaven. Christ opened their eyes to see these 
glorious truths. They were in the darkness of 
sin, which kept them from opening their eyes, 
which hindered them from seeking or under- 
standing the great truths of eternal life. Christ 
came to change their sinful natures, and give 
them spiritual eyes that could see and love these 
truths. Paul's enthusiasm Avould be kindled 
anew as he remembered how all this had taken 
place in his own experience of deliverance from 
physical and spiritual blindness. 

From the power, Qovalas, both authority and 
power. (1) "The power of one whose will and 
commands must be submitted to by others and 
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19 therefore"' king Agrippa, I was not disobedient unto the r heavenly vision: 

20 But .deciamibou'f't^.'them of Damascus' nrat, and " at Jerusalem, and through- 
out all the cmmuy of Juclsea, and JSgJ v to the Gentiles, that they should w repent 
and "turn to God, *j$$ works $$$& repentance. 



r ver. 13. * ch. 17. 30 (mg.). t ch. 9. 19, 20. ch. 9. 2G-29 & 22. 17-20. v See ch. 13. 46. w See ch. 2 
38. x See ch. 14. 15. y Matt. 3. 8. Luke 3. 8. 



obeyed (generally translated authority)-," 1 and, 
(2) physical and mental power, as of a despot who 
can force others to do what he wills. 

Satan, ~S,a.rava, Adversary, the inveterate adver- 
sary of God and all good, the head of the kingdom 
of evil, and of the whole hierarchy of eyil spirits 
and evil influences. See Eph. 1 : 21 ; 6 : 12 ; Col. 
2: 15 ; 2 Thess. 2: 9; 2 Cor. 11: 14. 2 

Of Satan unto God. They were members of 
Satan's kingdom, serving him, living according 
to his principles, and going on to his reward. 
The gospel Paul preached was to lead them into 
the kingdom of God, to love God with all their 
hearts, and their neighbor as themselves ; to live 
according to God's laws, to receive his nature, to 
be endowed with his spirit and his glory. 

That they may receive forgiveness of sins, 
&<t>eo-tv, release as from bondage ; forgiveness of 
sins, the letting them go, as if they had not been 
committed; deliverance from the penalty of sin; 
deliverance from the sin itself, the love of sin, the 
tendency to sin. " Probably the year of jubilee, 
called constantly the year of &<pe<ns, release, or 
simply fyeo-is (Lev. 25: 31,40; 27: 24), and in 
which all debts were to be forgiven, suggested 
the higher application of the word." 3 This was 
the first condition of the higher blessing. For 
till the past sin is blotted out, and we are penitent 
and conscious of the forgiving love of our hea- 
venly Father, we can never be at peace in his 
presence. 

And inheritance among them which are sanc- 
tified, made holy, and thus fitted for their in- 
heritance. A faith that does not sanctify cannot 
save. " We are saved not in sin, but from sin." 
See on 20: 32. "And here 'sanctified,' as so 
often ' saint ' in St. Paul's Epistles, is applied to 
those who have been set on the way of salva- 
tion, and not to those who are perfect in holiness. 
To that they will be brought if they persevere." 4 

THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS. (1) It is 
not earned, but inherited by becoming a child of 
God. (2) It is an inheritance of God's nature. 
(3) It is an inheritance of his fatherly love and 
care. (4) It is an inheritance of his possessions 
and his home. (5) It is an inheritance with the 



glorious company of his saints. (6) It is the richest, 
the happiest, the most glorious, the most desir- 
able of all conceivable possessions. 

By faith that is in me. These words may 
be connected with "receive;" the forgiveness 
and inheritance being received through faith, the 
condition being placed for emphasis at the end ; 
or they may be connected with "the sanctified," 
as the means by which they were made holy. 

19. Whereupon. That is, after seeing Christ, 
and hearing his call, and perceiving the grand 
work to be done by the gospel for men as de- 
scribed in verses 13-18. 

I was not disobedient unto the heavenly 
vision. He yielded his will, and gave himself up 
to the truth and to the love and service of Jesus 
Christ. He was convinced that his former life 
was wrong and the new life was right j that the 
gospel was the divine fulfilment of the hopes of 
the Jews and the promises of God to them ; and 
that it was the true means of benefiting his fel- 
low-men. " The language of the Apostle is sig- 
nificant in its bearing on the relations of God's 
grace and man's freedom. Even here, with the 
' vessel of election ' (chap. 9 : 15) ' constrained ' 
by the love of Christ (2 Cor. 5 : 14), there was the 
possibility of disobedience. There was an act of 
will in passing from the previous state of rebellion 
to that of obedience." 5 

The heavenly vision, oirrao-ta, "a sight, a 
vision, an appearance presented to one whether 
asleep or awake." * u The noun is used of Zach- 
ariah's vision in the temple (Luke 1 : 22), and 
again by St. Paul, in reference to this and other 
like manifestations (2 Cor. 12 : 1). It is dis- 
tinctly a ' vision,' as contrasted with a ' dream.' " 5 
"Here and here only Paul himself apparently 
speaks of the appearance of Christ vouchsafed to 
him before Damascus by this word, but oirrao-/o, 
as Beyschlag shows, is not confined to appear- 
ances which the narrators regard as visions, com- 
pare Luke 1 : 22 ; 24 : 23, and its meaning must 
be explained from the entire ' objectivity ' with 
which St. Paul invests the whole narrative of his 
Conversion." 6 

20. Throughout all the coasts, borders, coun- 



1 Tliayer, A r . T. Gr. Lexicon. 

2 See Edersheim's Jesus the Messiah; Sanday and 
Headlam on Romans, p. 145 ; Whately's Good and Evil 
Angels. 

3 Trench, Synonyms of the N. T., 157-1G4. 
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21 For 'XfaTe 98 * the Jews SS* me in the temple, and *SS$g ut to kiU 

22 Having "therefore obtained the help that 1 from God, b I C0 8 "a."d ue unto this day 
SituySS' both to small and great, saying noneoth ^' 1 K,lf^i t ^ sewllich c the prophets 
and Moses did say should come; 

no il That niTnio-f should ai1 ^P QT , flmf j 4-V.af /' 

23 " How that the OlXriSt- emu8t SUItCr, ana, now tnat-' 

the dead and h should ptoSSm ' h'ght bo u t"uo the people and to the Gentiles. 



should be the first that -should rise from 
iirsU by the resurrection of 



e ch. 21. 27, 30, 31 & 24. 18. a 2 Cor. 1. 10. Cp. Heb. 13. 6, 6. 6 Cp. Eph. 6. 13. c See ch. 10. 43 & 24. 14. 
d Cp. Luke 24. 2G & Heb. 2. 10. See ch. 3. 18. e Cp. Matt. 26. 42 (for rag.) & John 12. 34. /I Cor. 15. 20, 23. 
Col. 1. 18. Rev. 1. 5. g Bom. 1. 4. h Cp. Eph. 2. 17. i ver. 18. See Luke 2. 32. 

try, of Judaea. The exact time of this preaching 
is not known, for there is no record of it. Ram- 
say regards this statement as contradictory to 
other authorities (as Gal. 1 : 22), and with Blass 
adopts the reading of another text, "in every 
land to both Jews and Gentiles." 1 

Rendall finds a place for this preaching, as does 
Hackett, during Paul's return from his second 
visit to Jerusalem, after carrying help there on 
account of the famine. "Paul here intimates 
that at an early period of his ministry before 
commencing his mission to the Gentiles he had 
traversed all Judea, preaching the gospel as he' 
went. Now before that time he had paid but 
two visits to Judea : the hasty flight from Da- 
mascus to Jerusalem and thence through Samaria 
to Tarsus excludes the idea of systematic preach- 
ing by the way ; but his second visit in A. D. 43, 
when he went up with Barnabas from Antioch, 
furnished occasion for it during the return to 
Antioch." 2 

The three stages of the spiritual life are accu- 
rately noted. (1) That they should repent. 
This is the first duty of every one. (2) And turn 
to God. Hating sin or even turning from it is 
not enough. There must be a choice of good ; a 
turning to God, against whom we have rebelled, 
to be his obedient and loving subjects and chil- 
dren. (3) And do works meet for repentance. 
The works which are the natural fruit of true 
repentance. The fruit is the proof of the tree. 
With Paul, as with James, faith and works went 
together. They are inseparably joined. 

Without any direct reference to Agrippa and 
his audience, no appeal could be more effective 
than these statements. 

21. For these causes, not because of the 
charges made against him, but (1) because he 
called on these Jews to repent. He troubled 
their consciences. (2) Especially because he de- 
livered the gospel message to the Gentiles as 
well as to the Jews, placing them on an equality 
before God, which was his unpardonable sin in 
the eyes of the Jews, but a reason why the Ro- 
mans should acquit him. 

22. Having therefore obtained help of God, 



the help that is . from God. Help, 
originally an alliance against enemies, such aid 
as a warrior receives from auxiliary or allied 
forces. God was Paul's powerful ally. Paul was 
on God's side, and therefore could not insult him 
by profaning his temple, or opposing his religion. 

Witnessing both to small and great, refer- 
ring to age, rank, and position. Paul treated all 
alike, rich and poor, learned and unlearned, ob- 
scure and famous, despised and honored. This 
is the glory of Christianity, that it ignores class 
distinctions, and gives hope to the poorest and 
weakest. 

Saying none other things, etc. He was true 
to the Jewish Scriptures, simply explaining them, 
and showing how they were fulfilled in Jesus, the 
Messiah. 

23. That (the) Christ, the promised Messiah, 
should suffer must be TraflTjrbs, liable to suffer, 
capable of suffering . Therefore the fact of Jesus' 
suffering on the cross, which was one of the chief 
obstacles to the Jews' reception of him as their 
Messiah, was yet exactly in accordance with the 
Scripture teaching concerning the Messiah. 

THE Two VIEWS OP THE CHRIST. Ancient 
art represents Christ in two aspects, one as old 
and sad, bowed down ; the other young, beauti- 
ful, triumphant. This is but a representation of 
the Scripture descriptions of him. (1) On the 
one hand as " a root oiit of dry ground," "no 
form nor comeliness in him," " his visage was so 
marred more than any man" (Isa. 52: 14; 53: 
1-5). (2) On the other hand, he was to be trium- 
phant, to bring light to the Gentiles, " anointed 
with the oil of gladness " (Ps. 45 : 7). " The 
Wonderful, the Prince of Peace" (Isa. 9: (i). 
"Exalted and extolled very high " (Isa. 52 : 13). 
" Divine " (Dan. 7 : 0, 10). " Victorious " (Dan. 
7 : 27 ; see Isa. 52 : 7). The Jews liked to look 
only on the princely, victorious, glorious Messiah. 
But the suffering was the means by which he at- 
tained it. Even the disciples of Jesus had been 
"reluctant to entertain any other thoughts con- 
cerning the Master than those colored with the 
rich hues of glory and triumph (Matt. 16 : 22, 
etc.)." 



St. Paul, 382. 



2 Kendall, p. 339. See, also, Farrar, St. Paul, 1 : 288. 
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24 And as he thus SSS?dH Festus safth with a loud voice, Paul, ' thou art 
^I'Sf' much learning doth tt thee to ,3Sfc. 

25 But iMSiu, I am not mad, *most extent Festus; but speak forth the 'words 
of truth and '" soberness. 



j ch. 12. 15. Cp. ver. 8 & ch. 17. 32 & 2 Kin. 9. 11 & Jer. 29. 26 & Mark 3. 21 & John 10. 20 & 1 Cor. 1. 23 & 2. 14 & 
4. 10. k See ch. 24. 3. I Cp. 2 Pet. 1. 16. m Cp. 2 Cor. 5. 13. 



At the same time the Jewish view of the Mes- 
siah was also true, and was made possible by the 
resurrection of Jesus. And that he should be 
the first that should rise from the dead, and 
should shew light. The K. V. gives a better 
representation of the original, thus, "and how 
that he first by the resurrection of the dead 
should proclaim light." 

The absence of the article in the Greek, before 
"resurrection," avaa-raffews, shows that Paul 
does not refer to the general resurrection, but to 
the fact that Jesus rose from the dead. Moses 
and the prophets foretold, not directly the resur- 
rection of Christ, but that the Messiah should 
bring light to the Gentiles (Gen. 22 : 18 ; Isa. 42 : 
6, 7 ; 60 : 1-3), and the resurrection was one of 
the means by which he did it. His resurrection 
proclaimed that there was existence beyond the 
grave, and that God had sent Jesus to bring men 
to heaven. Unto the people. The Jews. Christ 
was to be the Saviour of all, both Jews and Gen- 
tiles. 

" No more alone to sage or monarch given, 
For all his nail-pierced hand flung back the gates of 
heaven." 

Thus Paul answered another objection which 
the Jews raised against him, by showing that 
their Scriptures had promised to the Gentiles 
exactly what he was doing for them. 

24. As he thus spake, was speaking, "the 
present participle indicating that Festus broke in 
upon the speech." 

With a loud, fj.eyd\y, great, voice, "raising 
his voice, because interrupting in surprise and 
astonishment, and no doubt with something of 
impatience if not of anger." * 

Thou art beside thyself, nalvy, mad, insane, 
raving '; the same word that is translated mad in 
the next verse. From Festus' standpoint, a cru- 
cified Messiah bringing light to the Gentiles, the 
resurrection of the dead, an unseen King over a 
spiritual kingdom, could be but the delirious fan- 
cies of a disordered brain. 

Much learning, <jro\\d ypd^ara, many writ- 



ings, or much learning which comes from the 
many writings. These may refer to the sacred 
Scriptures to which Paul had been referring, for, 
as a religious literature, no nation, not even the 
polished Greeks, had anything to place in com- 
parison with the sacred books of the Jews. Or it 
may refer to the rolls which Paul had been study- 
ing during his long confinement, or to the learn- 
ing which Paul was reputed to have, and which 
was shown in his address. 

Doth make thee mad. You are a dreamer, in 
the fanciful land of books, in the realm of specu- 
lation, and far from the realities of daily life. 
Either Paul or Festus was beside himself. They 
lived in different worlds, and one or the other 
was wrong. If Festus was sane, Paul was mad. 
If Paul was sane, Festus was mad. "The ten- 
ants of a mad-house often think all others de- 
ranged but themselves ; but there is no madness 
so great, no delirium so awful, as to neglect the 
eternal interest of the soul for the sake of the 
poor pleasures and honors which this life can 
give." a 

25. I am not mad, etc. "This reply of Paul 
is unsurpassed as a model of Christian courtesy 
and self-command. Doddridge takes occasion to 
say here, that ' if great and good men who meet 
with rude and insolent treatment in the defence of 
the gospel would learn to behave with such mod- 
eration it would be a great accession of strength 
to the Christian cause.' " 8 

Most noble Festus. "Oh! I love the great 
missionary for that word. I think I hear his 
voice thrilling as he utters it. Right well he 
knew that, other things being equal, it was harder 
for the Roman governor than for a meaner man 
to obey the gospel and cast in his lot with the 
Christians. He will not flatter the august stran- 
ger ; he will not suggest that the elevated and re- 
fined may have a private door opened to admit 
them into heaven, and so escape the liumiliation 
of going in by the same gate with the vulgar 
throng. This missionary is faithful, but he is 
never harsh. In the polite, respectful address of 
the Christian apostle to the Roman magistrate 



1 Knowling. 

2 Albert Barnes. "'Heretic!' 'Fool!' 'Fanatic!' 
' Madman ! ' ' Antichrist ! ' those and many more such 
like epithets of choice, ecclesiastical Billingsgate were 
shot at Luther from the catapults of the Pope and the 
priests of Rome. John Wesley, the great religious re- 



former of the last century, did not escape being placed 
in ' shame's high pillory ; ' while the great leaders and 
pioneers of the modern missionary movement, as we 
know, took very high rank in the category of reputed 
' fools and madmen.' " J. Cuttell. 
s Hackett. 
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26 For " the king knoweth of these things, b unto e whom also I speak freely : 
for I am persuaded that none of these things B hidden from him ; for this 
ffiXtbSSJ done in a corner. 

27 King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? I know that thou believest. 

no Then A /vniTvrvri said. ,,./..-. T>on1 Almost thou persuadest me to be ,, 

60 And Agrippa said UniO I aill, With but little persuasion tliou wouldesfc fain make me a 

tian. 

n Cp. ver. 3. o ch. 11. 26. 1 Pet. 4. 1G. 



lies a principle that is permanent, precious, prac- 
tical. Let us endeavor to understand and apply 
it." 1 

But speak forth the words of truth and sober- 
ness. What Paul had said was not fancy, but 
solid fact; not wild flights of the imagination, 
hut literal and exact truth. 

26. For the king. Paul appeals from Festus 
to Agrippa. Whatever Festus thought of Paul, 
he would never dream of accusing the king of 
delirious fancies. Therefore Paul assures Festus 
that Agrippa knoweth of these things. 

None of these things are hidden from him. 
That is, what he had been quoting from the He- 
brew Scriptures concerning the Messiah ; and the 
hopes and expectations of the Jews ; and also the 
facts which were the fulfilment of these prophecies 
and hopes, i. e., the history of the life and works 
and death of Jesus, and the history of the gospel 
since his resurrection. This thing was not done 
in a corner. Obscurely, known but to a few ; 
but the very enemies of Jesus caused it to be pro- 
claimed all over the land, by their opposition. 

27. King Agrippa, believest thou the pro- 
phets ? Agrippa, as a Jew, had been instructed 
in the Scriptures, and accepted them intellectu- 
ally, however little effect they had upon his con- 
duct. But if he believed the Scriptures, then Paul 
could prove from those premises the truth of the 
gospel he was preaching. " He might, of course, 
dispute St. Paul's interpretation of prophecy, 
but he could not, as a Jew, in the presence of 
other Jews, speak of the Law and the Prophets 
as Festus had spoken of St. Paul's 'learning,' 
and so the way might have been opened to that 
argument from prophecy which, when the apostle 
was reasoning with his own countrymen, was (as 
in chaps. 13 : 16-41 ; 18 : 2, 3) his favorite method 
of producing conviction." 2 

28. Almost thou persuadest me to be a Chris- 
tian. The Greek for " almost " is eV oAfyp, in or 
with a little, talk, or time, or effort, or persuasion, 
being understood ; or the phrase may be taken 
adverbially, in brief. There are two quite diver- 
gent opinions as to the meaning of these words. 
(1) Most modern critics agree with the R. V. in 



taking them as ironical. IleiOeis, persuadest, '* is 
rather thou art for persuading ; thou attempttst to 
persuade; a force which both the present and 
the imperfect sometimes have." 8 The meaning 
would then be the sarcasm, " You are trying to 
persuade me offhand to be a Christian." Farrar 
says: " Agrippa's answer was expressed in atone 
of kindly scornfulness, as if he had said, ; A 
cheap and easy style of conversion is this I I am 
a Jewish king, and are you trying in an epitome 
(in petto) to make me that despised and foolish 
thing a Christian!'" Maclaren interprets it 
thus : " You seem to think that with a little ef- 
fort you can make me so great a man as I am 
a Christian, that miserable set of fanatics." 
Alford regards the words as a " cynical sneer. 
Thou art trying to make a Christian' of me with very 
few words on very slender grounds, would be the 
nearest paraphrase of his derisive answer to St. 
Paul's appeal." Do you expect in one brief 
speech to make me a Christian ? MB a Christian ! 
(with a capital M ). 

There were many hindrances in the way of 
Agrippa's becoming a Christian, his wealth, 
his life of sin, his companions, all the associa- 
tions of his life, his throne itself. We see here a 
living proof of Christ's saying (Matt. 19 : 23, 24), 
that "it is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God." 

Kendall's argument is as follows : " The A. V. 
is clearly wrong in giving irelOfis the force of suc- 
cessful persuasion, and rendering / oA/ycn and ev 
/j.eyd\(j) as almost and altogether. Their real mean- 
ing depends on what substantive is understood. 
Now this must be the same in both cases and be 
equally appropriate with oA.fyj> and 
Neither \6ytp (word), nor epycp (deed), nor 
(time), can stand this test. But oA 
fji.ejd\(f> irovy (labor), are both common in Greek 
and make excellent sense : Agrippa is deriding 
the hope that he might be made a Christian at 
the cost of a little effort at persuasion : and Paul 
replies that he grudges no effort, whatever it 
might cost, for his and their conversion." 
(2) The view taken in the common version, that 



1 "William Arnot. 2 Plumptre. 

3 M. R. Vincent, Word Studies, who illustrates this use 
of the tenses in the following note : " As in John 10 : 32 : 
' For which of these works are you for stoning me 



cjere) ? ' John 13 : C : ' Dost thou mean to trash 

my feet ? ' Luke 1 : 59 : ' They were for calling (e/coAow) 

him Zacharias.' Matt. 3: 14: 'John tried to prevent 
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29 And Paul JS&; I WOUld tO God, that whether with little or with much, not thouonly; but 

also all that hear me this day, were bo ^\Si,'e i iSme Uogether such as I am, except 
2 these bonds. 

30 And wenheinuHhusspoken, ^ king IQ&G up? and '' the governor, and Ber-m'ge, 
and they that sat with them : 

31 And when they Mffia^ they ^Kf&^S^ saying, 'This man do- 
eth nothing worthy of death or of bonds. 



p Cp. 1 Cor. 7. 7. q See ch. 21. 33. r See eh. 23. 24. s See oh. 23. 29. 



Agrippa's better nature was touched, and that he 
spoke sincerely, saying in effect, if you go on a 
little longer, and speak many more such words, 
you will persuade even me, is that of most older 
commentators, as Bengel, Ewald, Schaff (in Pop- 
ular Commentary), Among moderns, Wendt main- 
tains that & okiycp may still be rendered "al- 
most," expressing the thought that little was 
wanted to attain the aim. " Neander, De Wette, 
Lange, Hackett, Conybeare, etc., render the 
clause, ' In a little time thou persuadest me ; ' 
which may either be understood as spoken in ear- 
nest, ' If thou go on speaking as thou art doing, 
thou wilt soon persuade me to become a Chris- 
tian ' (in which case the meaning does not greatly 
differ from that of the present English version, 
almost)." l The same turn of the expression 
may be given if we supply words instead of time. 
To this best agrees Paul's reply. " Our hymn, 
'Almost persuaded,' is based on this interpreta- 
tion. Whether this be right or no, the truth re- 
mains the same, that there are often cases where 
a man is almost persuaded to become a Chris- 
tian, who yet stops there, and never goes any 
farther." 

29. I would to God. I earnestly desire of 
God, the only source of such a blessed good. 
Were both almost, and altogether, 6 V b\ly(? ical 
ev /j.eyd\ci>. (1) This is the natural rendering if we 
adopt the translation of our Authorized Version 
in verse 28. (2) If we adopt the R. V. of verse 
28, then Paul's answer is, " I would that you were 
persuaded, whether with little trouble or with 
great." Alford and Professor Riddle suppose 
that Paul takes up the words of Agrippain a sense 
slightly different from that in which Agrippa used 
them, to give point to his reply: " I could pray 
God that both in little and in great measure (i. e., 
in everything), not only thou," etc. Such as I 
am, except these bonds. The chains he had 
upon him while he was speaking. He would have 
them free to exercise their religion for the good 
of others. So Shadrach and his friends could 
have said to Nebuchadnezzar, "such as I am, 
save this fiery furnace." 

SUCH AS I AM. Paul the prisoner had much 



more than the brilliant assemblage before him. 
(1) They had worldly wealth ; he had treasures 
in heaven, spiritual riches. (2) They had honor 
and applause from men ; he had the approval of 
God. (3) They had luxury and sensual delights ; 
he had joys, and peace, and delights beyond their 
highest dreams. (4) They had worldly crowns ; 
he had a crown of glory in the heavens. (5) They 
had hearts of unrest, and consciences ill at ease ; 
he was abiding in perfect peace as a child of God. 
(6) They had a Roman tyrant for their master, 
whom they feared ; he had the blessed Jesus, 
whom he loved. (7) Their possessions would last 
but a little time ; his forever and ever. 

SAVE THESE BONDS. Like Paul, we wish all 
men to have the blessings of our religion "save 
these bonds : " (1) the bonds of ignorance ; (2) 
the bonds of imperfection ; (3) the bonds of our 
old nature ; (4) the bonds of error and mistakes. 

30. The king rose up, and the governor, etc. 
" Thus leaving the court in order of their prece- 
dence. Such an exact detail evidently proceeds 
from one who had been an eye-witness of the 
day's proceedings. Wiey that sat with them 
were the council of the Procurator Festus." 2 

31. They talked between themselves. They 
consulted together. " The act indicated, as far 
as it went, that the Apostle's words had made a 
favorable impression. This, they felt, was no 
common criminal, no fomenter of sedition. The 
question how he was to be dealt with was one 
that called for serious consideration ; but the re- 
sult showed that he was treated from this time 
forward with more respect and courtesy than be- 
fore.'^ 

This man doeth nothing worthy of death or 
of bonds. The result of this trial was (1) a com- 
plete vindication of Paul before the world. (2) 
Festus no doubt wrote such a favorable view of 
the prisoner's case as eventually brought about 
his acquittal and freedom from his first Roman 
imprisonment. (3) It certainly procured him 
kindly treatment after his arrival in the capital 
(chap. 28 : 17-23, 30, 31). (4j " From this time a 
kindly feeling seems to iiave sprung up in the 
king's heart towards that strange Nazarene sect. 



Gloag. 



2 Schaff. 



3 Plumptre. 
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32 ndA t ppaS a unto Fes'tus,.'This man might have been set at u liberty, if 
he had not appealed " unto Caesar. 



t ch. 28. 18. ch. 25. 11 & 28. 19. v See oh. 9. 15. 



Stier, in his Words of the Apostles, calls attention 
to the fact of this Agrippa at the outbreak of the 
great Jewish war, some eight or nine years after 
the scene at Csesarea, protecting the Christians, 
giving them succor, and receiving them kindly 
into his territory." * 

32. This man might have been set at liberty. 
"It is well that his appeal to Caasar prevented 
this ; for (1) if the apostle had been liberated, he 



would have been exposed, and*probably fallen a 
victim to the malice of the Jews." (2) He could 
not have gone so easily to Rome, under such 
favorable circumstances, and have been enabled 
to teach for two years protected by the Roman 
government. (3) " The very circumstances of his 
arrival as an imperial prisoner assisted him in his 
work of telling out his master's message ; so all 
things worked together for the glory of God." 



Schaff. See note on p. 356 of McGifferfc's Apostolic Age. 



CHAPTER 27. 
PAUL'S VOYAGE TO ROME. THE SHIPWRECK. 



IN THE SHIP OF 

ADRAMYTTIXJM, 

vers. 1-5. 



IN THE SHIP OP 

ALEXANDRIA, 

vers. (5-13. 



THE STORM, 
vers. 14-29. 



THE SHIPWRECK, 
vers. 30-44. 



r The company on board. 
I From Csesarea to Sidon. 
1 Along the coast of Cyprus. 
I To Myra in Lycia. 

' From Myra to Crete. 
To the port of Fair Havens 
in Crete. 

Paul's advice to the captain. 

They sail for the port of 
Phenice in Crete. 

The hurricane. 
Undergirding the ship. 
Lightening the ship. 
Paul's vision brings cheer to 

all. 

Nearing an unknown shore. 
. Casting anchor. Night. 



LEYVIN. 
A. D. GO. 

Left Csesarea, Aug. 21. 
Sidon, Aug. 22. 

Myra, Sept. 4. 



Left Myra, 
Cnidus, 



Sept. 4. 
Sept. 19. 



Fast day, Sept. 23. 

Arr. Fair Havens, Sept. 26. 
Left " " Oct. 18. 



Oct. 19 

to 
Nov. 1. 



RAMSAY. 
A. D. 59. 
Aug. 17. 
Aug. 18. 
Sept. 1. 

Sept. 1. 
Sept. 25. 

Oct. 5. 
Sept. 25. 
Between Oct. 5 
and 10. 



October. 



The sailors attempt to desert the ship. 
Paul persuades the company to eat and be of good courage. 
They cast the wheat cargo overboard. Before the 

Morning. They make for the shore. middle of November. 

The wreck. 
. All escape to the shore of Malta. 



"The last two chapters of the Acts contain a 
very clear description of the voyage made by 
Paul into Italy ; which description, in the judg- 
ment of a man skilled in such things, is the most 



precious monument of all things pertaining to 
naval affairs that has been left us from all 
antiquity." * 



1 Blass. The most thorough discussion of this voyage 
is by James Smith, of Jordanhill, Eng., iu his Voyage 



and Shipwreck of St. Paul (1880). Conybeare and How- 
son, and Lewin, in his St. Paul and in his Fasti Sacri, 
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27:1. 



1 AND when it was determined w that * we should sail to? Italy, they delivered 



Paul and certain other prisoners to a centurion named Ju'11-iis, 
"band. 



a centurion 



Of * 



Au-gus'tus' 
the Augustan 



w ch. 25. 12, 25. x See oh. 10. 10. y Cp. ch. 25. 25 (mg.). s See ch. 10. 1. 



THE VOYAGE FROM (XESAREA TO MYRA, 

vers. 1-5. 

1. That we. Paul's party consisted of himself, 
Luke, the author, and Aristarchus (ver. 2). These 
were old and tried friends (Acts 20: 4). But 
there were other prisoners besides Paul. Kamsay 
thinks that these two must have accompanied 
Paul as his servants, because (1) " Paul enjoyed 
much respect during the voyage, such as a pen- 
niless traveller without a servant to attend on 
him would never receive either in the first century 
or the nineteenth." (2) Because "it is hardly 
possible that the prisoner's friends were allowed 
to accompany him. Pliny mentions a case in 
point. 1 Pactus was brought a prisoner "from 
Illyricum to Rome, and his wife Arria vainly 
begged leave to accompany him ; several slaves 
were permitted to go with him as waiters, valets, 
etc., and Arria offered herself alone to perform 
all these duties ; but her prayer was refused." 2 
But as Wendt points out in reply to Kamsay, the 
vessel was not a government transport, but a 
private vessel, in which Luke and Aristarchus 
could have travelled as independent passengers. 
And Professor Gilbert argues that the case of 
Arria, Pactus' wife, who was refused permission 
to accompany her husband, does not prove that 
no prisoner sent to Rome was allowed to have 
friends with Ijim ; and that Paul did gain the 
highest respect at a time when he not only had 
no servants, but worked for a living with his own 
hands. 8 Luke may have travelled in his capacity 
as a physician. 

One named Julius. This name, like Cornelius 
(10 : 1), belonged to an illustrious family, but was 
too common for any certain identification ; though 
it is possible that. this centurion was the Julius 
Prisons mentioned by Tacitus, a centurion who 
afterwards became Prefect of the Praetorian Guard 
under Vitellius.* 

A centurion of Augustus' band. R. V. " The 
Augustan band." This expression has caused 
considerable discussion and difference of opinion. 
(1) Modern criticism inclines to the view that the 
Augustan band was a corps of legionary cen- 
turions, called Frumentarii, "dealers in grain," 



who had charge of the commissariat department, 
furnishing transport provisions, and general sup- 
plies to the army; to which duties were added 
those of couriers and police, and the custody of 
prisoners. " They all belonged to legions stationed 




ROMAN CENTURION. 

in the provinces, and were considered to be on de- 
tached duty when they went to Rome, and hence in 
Rome they were called Peregrini, ' soldiers from 
abroad.' " 6 It was to the commander of these, 
Princeps Peregrinorum, that Paul was delivered 
by Julius when they reached Rome (28 : 1G). 
This body of legionary centurions, being employed 
by the Emperor on confidential business between 
the provinces and the imperial city, received the 
title of Augustan as a mark of favor and dis- 
tinction ; and Luke, " who regularly uses the 
terms of educated conversation" rather than 
strict technical names, uses the term Augustan 
to describe "the troop of the Emperor," as it 
would be naturally employed by persons in whose 
society Luke moved at the time. " The corps 
was probably recruited out of veterans who had 
served their time in the Praetorians or the Le- 



are very complete. Lucian's Dialogues, " The Ship," 
describing the voyage of a grain ship from Egypt to Myra, 
with a terrible storm, driving it to Greece, gives a good 
account of circumstances similar to St. Paul's. Joseplma 
writes the story of his own shipwreck on a voyage to 
Rome two years later, about the time Paul was released 
from prison, A. D. G2. Ramsay's St, Paul, chap. 14, is 



the best modern book in English on this subject. Blass 
refers to Die Nautik der Alien by Breusing, formerly di- 
rector of the School of Navigation in Bremen, 188C. 

* Epistles, 3 : 16. 2 St. Paul, 315, 310. 

Student's Life of Paul, 201, 202. 

< History, 2 : 92 ; 4 : 11. 

5 Ramsay, St. Paul, pp. 315, 348, 
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by 
unto the places on 



n \-^A entering into n &\\i-r\ r\ Arl T>O m-JH-'fY vim we launched, meaning 
2 And embarking in a SHlp 01 Aa-ra-myt tl-Um, which was about t 

the coal 8 of Asia; wepu uWa, Ar-is-taYchus, a Ma<?-e-do'ni-an of Thes'sa-lo-nf- 
ca, being with us. 

a See ch. 19. 29. 



gions ; the officers were confidential agents of the 
emperor ; the name Augustan may have been a 
title of honor and mark of imperial favor, as it 
was at various times bestowed on certain legions 
by way of distinction." * 

(2) The Augustan band may have been "an 
independent cohort assigned to that particular 
service, and known as the Augustan or imperial, 
because, with reference to its relation to the 
procurator, it corresponded in some sense to the 



emperor's life-guard at Eome. It may have 
taken the place of the Italian cohort, which was 
mentioned in 10 : 1, or very possibly, as Meyer 
suggests, may have been identical with it. The 
two names are not inconsistent with this latter 
opinion. Augustan may have been the honorary 
appellation of the cohort, while it was called 
Italian by the people, because it consisted chiefly 
of Italians or Romans." 2 
(3) Julius may have been a centurion of a cohort 




KOMAH G-ALLEY, WITH SOLDIERS. Such as was used by Caesar. 

From the Prseneste relief (Baumeister). 
From Ctesar^s Gallic War, by per. of Ginn & Co, 



raised at Samaria (which was called Augusta 
(Greek Sebaste) in honor of Augustus), which 
was one of the five cohorts stationed at Csesarea. 8 
(4) "Nero about this time had formed a kind 
of body-guard, consisting of some 3000 young 
men of the equestrian order, who accompanied 
him to games and spectacles, and whose chief 
business it was to applaud him in his speeches 
and recitations. To these he gave the name of 
Augustani" 4 It may have been that Julius was 
"a centurion in that cohort, whose station of 
course was at Rome, and that having been sent 
to the East for the execution of some public ser- 



vice, he was now returning to Italy with these 
prisoners under his charge." 

2. And entering into a ship of Adramyttium. 
A ship belonging to Adramyttium, a seaport of 
Mysia on the western coast of Asia Minor, prob- 
ably on its return journey from Csesarea. It 
must sail by (along) the coasts of Asia, the pro- 
vince of Asia of which Ephesus was the capital, 
in order to reach Mysia, which lay to the north. 
Adramyttium was a flourishing city at this time, 
a commercial centre, and metropolis of the north- 
west district of Asia Minor. Pliny speaks of it 
as one of the most considerable towns in that 



i Kendall. 2 Hackett. 

9 Josephus, Antiquities, 20 : 8, 7 i 19 : 9, 2, 



4 Plumptre. See Tacitus, Annals, 14 : 15 ; Suetonius, 
Nero, 20, 25, 
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27 : 1. 



1 AND when it was determined "'that - r we should sail To? Italy, they delivered 



Paul and certain oilier prisoners to ""euturion named Jii'li-us, 
c bancl. 



a centurion 



Of IJ 



Au-Kiis'l.tis' 
UwAuyustun 



ir ch. 25. 12, 25. :r See oh. 10. 10. y Cp. cli. 25. 25 (nig.). s See cli. 10. 1. 



THE VOYAGE FROM C^ESAREA TO MYRA, 

vers. !-">. 

1. Tliat we. Paul's party consisted of himself, 
Luke, the author, and Aristarchus (ver. '!}. These 
were old and tried friends (Acts 20 : 4). But 
there were other prisoners besides Paul. Ramsay 
thinks that these two must have accompanied 
Paul as his servants, because (1) " Ptml enjoyed 
much respect during 1 the voyage, such as a pen- 
niless traveller without a servant to attend on 
him would never receive either in the first century 
or the nineteenth." (2) Because "it is hardly 
possible that the prisoner's friends were allowed 
to accompany him. Pliny mentions a case in 
point. 1 Pactus was brought a prisoner 'from 
Illyrieum to Home, and his wife Arria vainly 
begged leave to accompany him ; several slaves 
were permitted to go with him as waiters, valets, 
etc., and Arria offered herself alone to perform 
all these duties; but her prayer was refused." 2 
But. as Wendt points out in reply to Ramsay, the 
vessel was not a government transport, but a 
private vessel, in which Luke and Aristarchus 
could have travelled as independent passengers. 
And Professor Gilbert argues that the case of 
Arria, Pactus' wife, who was refused permission 
to accompany her husband, does not prove that 
no prisoner sent to Itome was allowed to have 
friends with him ; and that Paul did gain the 
highest respect at a time when lie not only had 
no servants, but worked for a living with his own 
hands. 3 Luke may have travelled in his capacity 
as a physician. 

One named Julius. This name, like Cornelius 
(10 : 1), belonged to an illustrious family, but was 
too common for any certain identification ; though 
it is possible that this centurion was the Julius 
Prisons mentioned by Tacitus, a centurion who 
afterwards became Prefect of the Praetorian Guard 
under A'itellius. 4 

A centurion of Augustus' band. R. V. "The 
Augustan band." This expression has caused 
considerable discussion and difference of opinion. 
(1) Modern criticism inclines to the view that the 
Augustan band was a corps of legionary cen- 
turions, called Frumentarii, i; dealers in grain," 



who had charge of the commissariat department, 
furnishing transport provisions, and general sup- 
plies to the army ; to which duties were added 
those of couriers and police, and the custody of 
prisoners. " They all belonged to legions stationed 




ROMAN CENTURION. 

in the provinces, and were considered to be on de- 
tached duty when they went to Koine, and hence in 
Rome they were called Pereyrini, ' soldiers from 
abroad.'" 5 It was to the commander of these, 
Princeps Pereyrhwruni, that Paul was delivered 
by Julius when they reached Rome (28 : l(i). 
This body of legionary centurions, being employed 
by the Emperor on confidential business between 
the provinces and the imperial city, received the 
title of Augustan as a mark of favor and dis- 
tinction ; and Luke, "who regularly uses the 
terms of educated conversation " rather than 
strict technical names, uses the term Augustan 
to describe "the troop of the Emperor," as it 
would be naturally employed by persons in whose 
society Luke moved at the time. " The corps 
was probably recruited out of veterans who had 
served their time in the Prietorians or the Le- 



nre very complete. Lucian's J>iloiinex, " The Ship," 
describing the voyage of a grain .ship from Kgypt to Jlyra, 
with a terrible .storm, driving it to Greece, gives a good 
account of circumstances similar to St. Paul's. Josephus 
writes the story of his own shipwreck on a voyage to 
Rome two years later, about the time Paul was released 
from prison, A. D. 02. Ramsay's St. Paul, chap. 14, is 



the best modern book in English on this subject. Blass 
refers to Die Nnutik tier A! ten by Breusing, formerly di- 
rector of the School of Navigation in lirenien, 1880. 

i Kpistles, 3 : 10. - HI. P/ml, 315, '.'AC,. 

' Student's LiJ'e of Paul, -JOl, 'JOii. 

'' History, '2: 92 ; 4:11. 

D Ramsay, SI. Paul, pp. 315, .')48, 
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ii Ai-irl cnlci-inK inlo _ ,1,5,, f X/l v^ mvH-'-ll' il m w<! liuincltoil. iiiciiiini!,' j.. ,,, ,;i by 

2 AllCl (..inliiirkinniii a Slllp 01 ACL-lil-lliyi ll-UH), wliirh wjisiilHiiil. U) Sail imloilic places on 

the 'SV of Asia; wcimu'oswi, "Ar-Is-tiir'ulius, a Mag-O-do'iii-an of Tlius'sa-lo-m'- 
ca, being' with us. 

See ch. U>. 29. 



gions ; the officers were confidential agents of the 
emperor ; the name Augustan may have been a 
title of honor and mark of imperial favor, as it 
was at various times bestowed on certain legions 
by way of distinction." 1 

('_') The Augustan band may have been "an 
independent cohort assigned to that particular 
service, and known as the Augustan or imperial, 
because, with reference to its relation to the 
procurator, it corresponded in some sense to the 



emperor's life-guard at Home. It may have 
taken the place of the Italian cohort, which was 
mentioned in 10: 1, or very possibly, as Meyer 
suggests, may have been idenlical with it. The 
two names are not inconsistent with this latter 
opinion. Auynstan may have been the honorary 
appellation of the cohort, while it was called 
Italian by the people, because it consisted chiefly 
of Italians or Romans," - 
G>) Julius may have been a centurion of a cohort 




ROMAN GALLEY, WITH SOLDIERS. Such as was used by Cresar. 

From the Prwneste relief (Baitmeister). 
From Ctesar's Gallic War, by per. of Gimi \- Co. 



raised at Samaria (which was called Augusta 
(Greek Sebaste) in honor of Augustus), which 
was one of the five cohorts stationed at Cresarea. 3 
(4) "Nero about this time had formed a kind 
of body-guard, consisting of some 3000 young 
men of the equestrian order, who accompanied 
him to games and spectacles, and whose chief 
business it was to applaud him in his speeches 
and recitations. To these lie gave the name of 
AuyiiKtaiii." * It may have been that Julius was 
"a centurion in that cohort, whose station of 
course was at Home, and that having been scut 
to the East, for the execution of some public ser- 



vice, he was now returning to Italy with these 
prisoners under his charge." 

2. And entering into a ship of Adramyttium. 
A ship belonging to Adramyttium. a seaport of 
Mysia on the western mast of Asia Minor, prob- 
ably on its return journey from Ca-'saroa. It 
must sail by (along) tlie coasts of Asia, the pro- 
vince of Asia of which Kphesns was the capital, 
in order to reach Mysia, which lay to tlu> north. 
Adramyl'timn was a flourishing city at this tiini 1 , 
a commercial centre, and metropolis of the north- 
west district of Asia Minor. Pliny speaks of ir 
as one of the most considerable towns in that 



Kendall. - Hackutt. 

.Toseplms, Antiquities, '20 : S, 7 i ID: '', !!, 



' Plumi'tre. See Tacitus, .l 
,\Yn>, 'JO, '-'5, 



'/*, 1-1 : 15 ; Snotonius, 
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and Paul himself had recently been at the neigh- 
boring cities of Tyre (21 : 3) and Ptolemais (21 : 7), 
and " had held affectionate intercourse with the 
Christians at both places." 

To refresh himself, finp.f\flas rvx^tv, to re- 
ceive care and attention, after his long confinement 



3 And the next &$ we touched at Sl'dCn , ^ 6 Ju'li-iis c con gffl^Snffiyf anlt and 
d gave htaieave y to go unto his friends a nd refresh himself. 

4 And whe ^lt e ing c lo la s ea elied from thence, we sailed under the ie e of Cy'prus, because 
the winds were contrary. 

5 And when we had sailed across the sea winch's oa Cl-li'gia and PSm-phyl'I-a", we 
came to My'ra, a city of Lyc'i-a. 

6 ver. 43. c ch. 28. 2. d Op. oh. 24. 23 & 28. 16, 30. 

vicinity. This was the first of the three ships in 
which Paul sailed on his way to Rome. It " was 
probably a coasting vessel, carrying passengers 
and cargo, and touching at various ports. The 
course of this vessel was in the direction of Italy ; 
and in some of the harbors at which it would 
touch in its way, Julius might expect to find 
another western-bound ship in which he and his 
prisoners could pursue their voyage." * Or, as 
this ship was going on the direct route to Philippi 
lying across the Egean Sea from Adramyttium, 
Julius may have intended to go there and then 
proceed overland by the great Roman road into 
Italy ; especially as the time was short before 
navigation would become dangerous, September 
14, and the voyage might not easily end before 
November 11, "when all navigation on the open 
sea was discontinued." 2 "The overland road, 
which conjecture thus assumes to have been their 
proposed route, is the same by which some years 
after the martyr Ignatius, under a guard of ten 
soldiers, was conveyed from Antioch to Rome, 
under similar circumstances." 8 

Aristarchus, a Macedonian of Thessalonica, 
being with us. " This is the Aristarchus named 
in 19 : 29 ; 20 : 4. Our English translators speak 
of him, very strangely, as 'one Aristarchus,' as if he 
were otherwise unknown. That he accompanied 
Paul to Rome appears also from Phil. 24 ; Col. 4 : 
10, which Epistles the apostle wrote while in that 
city. In the latter passage he terms Aristarchus 
fellow-prisoner, which, if taken literally, would 
lead us to suppose that he too had been appre- 
hended and was now sent as a prisoner to Rome. 
But in Phil. 24 he is called merely fellow-laborer, 
and hence it is more probable that he went with 
the apostle of his own accord, and that he received 
the other appellation merely as a commendatory 
one, because by such devotion to him he had thus 
made Paul's captivity, as it were, his own. This 
is the general opinion of critics." 4 

3. The next day we touched at Sidon, 67 
miles to the north. Liberty to go unto his 
friends. There must have been Christian bre- 
thren in the city, for Philip and others had preached 
in the cities along the coast (11: 19); Paul and 
Barnabas travelled along the same route when 
they brought relief from Antioch to Jerusalem ; 




ROMAN SHIPS. One with oars, and the other with a large 
square sail. This illustration is taken from one of the 
pictures in the manuscript of Vergil given by Flavius 
Ursinus to the Vatican library. 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

" The rig consisted of one, or more than one, large 
square sail, and nothing is more favorable than this for a 
run before the wind. Several specimens of rapid voyages 
could be given from classical antiquity. One of the most 
animated is that furnished by Cato, when he held up a 
fresh fig in the senate to impress on his countrymen the 
imminent nearness of their enemy, and said, ' This fruit 
was gathered fresh at Carthage three days ago.' " 1 

in prison at Csesarea. The friends of Paul may 
have furnished him with needful supplies for his 
voyage, as well as cheer for his spirit. 

4. Sailed under the lee of Cyprus, that is, " to 
the east of the island, as was usual for ships west- 
ward bound, to avoid the prevalent west winds. 
Otherwise the direct course would have been to 
make for Patara in Lycia across the open sea to 
the southwest of Cyprus (compare 21 : 1-3, where 
Paul makes a direct run from Patara to the Syrian 
coast.)" 5 Because the winds were contrary, 
coming from the west, the direction in which they 
wished to go. 

5. When we had sailed over the sea of Cili- 



Schaff. 



Ramsay. 



8 Lyman Abbott. 



* Hackett. 



o Knowling. 
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6 And there the centurion found e a ship of Al-Sxi-an'dri-a sailing '"or Italy ; 
and he put us therein. 



e ch. 28. 11. 



cia and Pamphylia. The westerly wind would 
force them to continue their voyage toward the 
north till they reached the coast of Cilieia, when 
they would be compelled to steer toward the west. 
Here the winds were contrary, but there was a 
favoring current constantly running to the west- 
ward along the southern coast ; and the ship, 
making use of the land breezes which blow at in- 
tervals, " crept on from point to point up the 



coast, taking advantage of every opportunity to 
make a few miles, and lying at anchor in the 
shelter of the winding coast, when the westerly 
wind made progress impossible." " Modern sail- 
ing ships, 'even with their superior rig, have sev-, 
eral times been forced by the steady westerly wind 
toward the north, keeping east of Cyprus." 1 

We came to Myra, a city of Lycia, the pro- 
vince joining Pamphylia on the west. According 







AN ANCIENT TWO-MASTED SHIP. 

Like the Alexandrian merchantman in which Paul sailed. The vessel was steered, not by a rudder, 
but by two broad oars, one on each side of the stern. Flags floated from the top of the mast, as in 
modern vessels. The ancients had no compass, and all charts and instruments were very imperfect. 
Their rig was specially favorable for running with the wind, but they could sail within seven points 
of the wind. They could make about seven knots an hour. 



to an addition in the Later Syriac Version, " the 
ship is said to have spent fifteen days in beating 
k along the Cyprio-Pamphylian coast." Accord- 
ingly Ramsay, regarding the year to be 59, thinks 
that Paul sailed from Csesarea, August 17, and 
reached Myra, September 1. Lewin, making the 
year to be 60, dates the departure from Csesarea, 
August 21. 

THE VOYAGE FROM MYRA TO CRETE, 

vers. 6-13. 

6. Found a ship of Alexandria. This was 
an Egyptian merchantman bringing grain from 
Egypt to Eome (ver. 38). Myra was one of the 



great harbors of the Egyptian service at certain 
seasons of the year, on account of the strong west 
winds, so that this vessel was not driven out of 
her course, but was on her regular route. 

It was a large ship, having on board 27G per- 
sons (ver. 37) besides the freight. The size of 
ships in those days may be estimated from the 
fact that "these persons were conveyed (28: 11) 
from Melita to Italy in the Castor and Pollux, in 
addition to her own crew and passengers. Now 
it is customary for transport ships, Avhich are pre- 
pared for carrying soldiers, to allow a ton and a 
half per man. This at once gives us a test for 
estimating the size of Alexandria corn ships." 



cumstances, illustrates perfectly the voyage on this 
occasion." James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, gives several examples of ships adopting this 
course. 



1 Ramsay, St. Paul, 317. "The description given in 
the Pertodoi of Barnabas of a voyage from Seleucia in 
Syria to Cyprus in the face of a prevailing steady west- 
erly wind, the work of a person familiar with the cir- 
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7 And when we had sailed slowly many days, and BCarce were come with difficulty 
over against Cm'dus, the wind not further suffering us, we sailed under the iee of 
Crete, over against Sal-mo'ne ; 

ft Anrl , ^ ,. hardly Passing it, nama nnfr a Wlana which is rt r,n Q /i The fair havens ; 

O -And. W ith difficulty coasting along it we Came UHIO a certain place CaUCCl Fair Havens ; 

nigh whereunto was the city St LiJ-se'a 1 . 



In Lucian's Dialogues, "The Ship," the great 
ship of Ptolemy Philadelphia is reckoned at ten 
hundred to eleven hundred tons. Her length was 
1'20 cubits, or 180 feet, and her breadth 45 feet. 
Josephus states that the ship in which he was 
wrecked had six hundred persons on board. 1 

7. Sailed slowly many days. The distance to 
Cnidus is only 130 miles, but they were apparently 



two or three weeks in going, on account of the 
strong westerly winds. The general ' direction of 
the coast till they reached Cnidus was westward ; 
" they were therefore screened from the north, 
but open to head winds from the west, against 
which they struggled slowly on." 2 

"With northwest winds the ship could work 
up from Myra to Cnidus ; because, until she 




ROMAN BATTLE-SHIP. 

From a wall painting at Pompeii. 

From Gsesar's Gallic War, by per. of Ginn & Co. 



reached that point, she had the advantage of a 
weather shore, under the lee of which she would 
have smooth water, and, as formerly mentioned, a 
westerly current ; but it would be slowly and with 
difficulty. At Cnidus that advantage ceased." 8 
And scarce were come, /j.6\is, with difficulty. 
Over against Cnidus. A famous seaport in an- 
cient times, at the southwest point of Asia Minor, 
where the coast line turns northward, and they 
would meet the full force of the northerly winds 
which were sweeping down the Egean Sea, from 
which they had hitherto been protected by the 

land. 

The wind not suffering us, ^ irpoa-euvros, not 
permitting further, to go on the straight course 
onward, which would continue their voyage west- 
ward on the north of Crete. They therefore 



turned their course southward till they came over 
against Cape Salmone at the eastern end of that 
island, and then turning westward again they 
sailed under the lee of Crete, and were again 
protected from the northerly winds by its shore, 
as they had hitherto been by the shores of Asia 
Minor. 4 

8. And hardly, (j.6\is, with difficulty, passing 
it, rather, coasting along, irapa\ey6fj.evoi, on the 
southern side of the island. " As the first half 
of this trends a little to the south, they were able 
to creep slowly along as far as Cape Matala ; but 
from that point the northward trend of the coast 
rendered it impossible to proceed in the teeth of 
a northwest wind. So they put into a roadstead 
called Fair Havens, on the eastern side of Cape 
Matala." 2 James Smith says : " This is the far- 



1 Vila, 3. 

2 Kendall. 



3 James Smith, 37. 

4 So Ramsay, Smith, and others. 
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9 Anl when much time was spent, and A tte voyage? was now dangerous, because 
'the Fait was now already. e <?A, Paul admonished (&, 

10 And said unto them, Sirs, I perceive that the voyage will be with injury 
and much d 1Sslf e ' not only of the lading and the ship, but also of our lives. 

11 Kev 1!St ele " the centurion gave i^re^d to "the master and to the owner of the 
ship, more than to those things which were spoken by Paul. 

/Lev. 16. 29-31 & 23. 27-29. Num. 29. 7. g ver. 21. h Eev. 18. 17 (G-k.). 



thest point which an ancient ship, navigating 
under the lee of Crete, could reach with north- 
west winds." 

The city of Lasea. " The ruins of Lasea, after 
having completely escaped discovery, have re- 
cently (1856) heen found ahout two hours' walk 
from Fair Havens. This curious discovery of 
a Scotch yachting party may be classed among 
the really valuable geographical evidences of the 
truth of the Bible which have been accumulating 
of late years." 1 

9. Now when much time was spent at Fair 
Havens waiting for a more favorable wind. 

And when sailing was now dangerous. ' ' The 
dangerous season for navigation lasted from Sept. 
14 to Nov. 11, when all navigation on the open 
sea was discontinued " 2 till March 5. " Accord- 
ing to Hesiod, Works and Days, 619, navigation 
ceased after the setting of the Pleiades about 
20th October. The Jewish period for navigation 
ended 28th September." 8 

Because the fast was now already past. The 
great Day of Atonement, which occurred on the 
10th of Tisri (Sept.-Oct.). Lev. 16 : 29 ; 23 : 27 ; 
Num. 29: 7. "Compare Josephus, 3: 10, 3. It 
was the only fast of Divine appointment for the 
Jews. According to Philo, in his ' Life of Moses,' 
no prudent man went to sea after that." 4 This 
fast occurred in A. D. 59, Oct. 5 ; in CO, Sept. 
23. Since Paul and his companions observed the 
fast, as good Jews, it would be natural for Luke 
to reckon time from it. Paul admonished them. 
Ramsay thinks Paul's advice was given in a coun- 
cil of the leaders, of which the centurion was 
president, while the captain and sailing master 
were merely advisers (ver. 11). s 

10. And said. " How far he spoke from pro- 
phetic enlightenment on this occasion, and how 
far from instinctive judgment of the risks that 
were in prospect, we cannot determine. There is 
always mystery in what relates to inspiration ; and 
certainly St. Paiil had had very large experience 
of the sea and its changes (see 2 Cor. 11 : 25, 



which was written some years before the present 
occasion). Still the more reverential view is that 
he did speak under a consciousness of Divine 
teaching (see below, ver. 23)." 6 

With hurt, ttfipeus, from virep, above, as one 
looking down upon another ; hence, insolence, 




A SHIP OF PAUL'S TIME. 

From a wall painting at Pompeii. 

From Dr. Davis' Bible Dictionary, by per. 

Rigged with a square sail fitted to a yard of great length. 
The sail was strengthened by ropes sewed across verti- 
cally and horizontally. 

haughtiness, of the winds and waves, as if in the 
pride of their power and fury, they made sport 
of ships and men. So we speak of the " riot " 
of the elements. Horace has the same idea in 
his "ventis debes ludibrium," "sport for the 
winds." 7 

Much damage, as the result of the insolence of 
the winds. 

11. Nevertheless the centurion. "To our 
modern ideas the captain is supreme on the deck 
of his ship. Here the centurion is represented as 
the commanding officer, which implies that the 
ship was a government ship." 5 Believed the 
master, the pilot, or steersman ; and the owner 
of the ship, i/avK\-fipy, shipowner, or shipmaster, 
one, who hires out his vessel for purposes of trans- 



1 Schaff. See Smith's Voyage and Shipwreck, p. 82, 
and Appendix, pp. 2C2, 2G3. Alford's Prolegomena to 
Acts, p. 27, and Appendix to recent edition of Horce Pau- 
lines issued by the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. 

2 Ramsay. 



3 Knowling. 
* Cook. 

St. Paul, 323-325. 
o Schaff. , 

7 Odes,!: 11,14. See, also, description of storm auior.g 
the Alps in Sheridan Kuowles' William Tell. 
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27 : 12-15. 



12 And because the haven was not commodious to winter in, the more part 

nrlvicprl -f-n depart fl-ia-noo also < if "htr nmr moona fhcnr might attain to I'he-ni'ce, and there 

dU Vised DO put to sea from 11161106, II DV any means tney C0 uld reaoh 1'hco'nix, and winter 

to winter; ,.},,,!, an 1-imrcm r\f Pvofo and lieth toward the south west QTir i- north west. 
there; WIUILII IS a llclVoll OI Oiete, looking north-east ailO. south-east. 

13 And when the south wind blew softly, supposing that they had obtained 

their loosing thence, they onila/-! close by f-i-nn-Ln- 

their plllpOSe, they weighed anuhor and Sailed along Orete, close in shore. 

14 But aftno long SuSe there ^KdSwln-om it a tempestuous wind, W hichis called 

Eu-roc'ly-don. 
Eu-ra'qui-lo : 

15 And when the ship was caught, and could not bea f a u ce lnto the wind, we 

let her drive, 
gave way to it, and were driven. 

i Cp. Mark 4. 37. 



portation. This man might well be the owner, 
even though it was a corn ship, and belonged to 
the imperial service and was one of the Alexan- 
drian fleet. "In imperial times the word desig- 
nated the master who represented the owner and 
exercised his authority on board, whether owner 
or not." * Than . . . Paul. This would be per- 
fectly natural, for the captain and pilot, con- 
tinually on the sea, ought to know more about 
the sea than any landsmen. No one could tell 
what the weather was to be. Only if they saw 
in Paul a divinely enlightened and inspired man, 
could they act upon his judgment against that 
of the sailors. " What would be said of him in 
Rome, where provision ships for the winter were 
so eagerly expected, if out of timidity he, though 
a soldier, had hindered the captain from con- 
tinuing his voyage ? " 2 

12. Because the haven was not commodious 
to winter in. " The supply of provisions, as 
well as the soundings and the shelter, had to be 
taken into account. The exact knowledge of this 
roadstead, which we now have through the sur- 
veys of British officers, shows that the case might 
have been reasonably argued on both sides." 8 

Might attain to, reach, Phenice, Phoenix, the 
modern Lutro (Sutro), about 40 miles west of 
Fair Havens, ' ' the only secure harbor in all winds 
on the south coast of Crete." 

Lieth toward the south west and north west. 
The meaning of this is determined by the point 
of view. To one at sea, sailing into the harbor, 
the two sides of the bay are on the southwest and 
northwest, sheltering vessels in the harbor from 
those winds. 

To one in the town, the shores lie toward the 
northeast and the southeast, as in the R. V. 
This is a correct interpretation from this point of 
view. The Greek for lieth toward is $\4irovra. 
/caret, looking down the wind in the direction to- 
Avard which it is blowing. The wind being from 
the northwest, looking down the wind would be 
looking toward the east. 



13. When the south wind blew softly. They 
waited for some time, Lewin calls it a week, for 
a favorable change of wind. 

Supposing that they had obtained their pur- 
pose. It was natural to hope that the south wind 
would last long enough for them to sail 40 miles, 
especially as after they had gone a few miles to 
Cape Matala, the shore retreated northward and 
they could sail almost before the wind. 

Sailed close by Crete, acffov, the comparative of 
&JX 1 > near. They sailed even closer to the shore 
than before. The shore at first trends to the 
southwest, so that a very slight change of the 
wind towards the west before they reached the 
cape would cause them to fail. 



THE STORM, vers. 14-29. 
14. There arose against it, the ship. 



Or it 



may mean as in R. V., "there beat down from 
it," that is, from Crete, a tempestuous wind, 
rv<$>(aviK6s, typhonic, tempestuous, like a whirl- 
wind: from rvfyav, a hurricane, a typhoon, a cy- 
clone. " There struck down from the Cretan 
mountains, which towered above them to the 
height of over 7000 feet, a sudden eddying squall 
from the east-north-east. Every one who has had 
any experience on lakes or bays overhung by 
mountains will appreciate the epithet ' typhonic ' 
which Luke uses." 4 

Called Euroclydon. From euros, east, and 
Clydon, a wave, "an east wind raising great 
waves." The better reading is that of R. V., 
Euraquilo, " i. e., between Euru's, the E. S. E. 
wind, and Aquilo the north wind, or strictly N. 
i E." Hence the wind was East-North-East. 
The similar wind is now called the Levanter. 

15. When the ship was caught. A very 
strong expression implying that the wind seized 
hold of the ship, as it were, and whirled her out 
of her course. "A ship captain recently said to 
me in relating an anecdote of his own experience 
in Cretan waters, 'the wind comes down from 
these mountains fit to blow the ship out of the 



1 Kendall. 

2 Knowling. "Breusing, pp. 161, 1G2, and quotations 
from Suetonius, Claudius, 18, as to the compensation 



offered by the emperor to merchants for losses in winter 
and storm." 
3 Schaff. 4 Ramsay, St. Paul, 327. 
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to come by 
difficulty, to secure 



1C Ai->/1 -niii-i-ninn. ii-n/3<v o certaln i ol n IT rl which is nQ li Qr i Clau'da, , had much work 

ID Alld. running Under tneleeofa small ISiand Called cauda, We were able, with 

the boat : 
when they had hoisttdit up, they used helps, SnderSFrd"ni' the ship; 

A tnn-n\-r>rf "\na4- t-Vtn-rr ciVisviil/3 fall llltO the (Hlil'kBandS, StiakO Sail, o-nrl or-> -ma-wa 

and, tearing lest tney snoulcl / be cast upon the syrtis, they 'lowered the gear, and so were 
driven. 

j vere. 26, 29. 

'water.'" 1 Gould not bear up into the wind. the quarter deck. The effect was at once mani- 
Literally, "could not look the wind in the eye," fest by a great diminution of the working of the 
The figure is a sufficiently natural one in all parts already mentioned;" 5 " The practice has 
languages ; but it perhaps received additional always been a common one. Thucydides (i. 29) 
vividness from the fact that a large eye was mentions the Corcyreans as having recourse to it, 
commonly painted on the prow of Greek vessels. 
The practice is still not unusual in Mediterranean 
boats. 2 We let her drive. Literally, having given 
up to it, we were borne along. " We scudded be- 
fore the wind." 

16. A certain island (the Greek is diminutive, 
" small island") which is called Clauda (the 
better reading is Cauda). "The suddenness and 
fury of the blow left the sailors not one moment 
to furl the mainsail, or to do anything but leave 
the ship to be driven madly forward before the 

.gale, until after a fearful run of twenty-three 
miles, they neared the little island of Clauda, and 
ran in under its lee." 8 Here in calmer waters 
they were able to attend to a duty on which their 
future safety might depend. 

We, the first person here, compared with the 
change to " they " in the next verse, implies that 
Luke may have joined in the work. 

Had much work, pfais, with difficulty were able 
to come by, to secure, the boat. The boat had 
been towed behind the larger vessel during the 
calm weather, and had not been hauled in, as 
the storm was so sudden ; and now as it was 
nearly filled with water, and battered by the 
waves and storm, it was hard work to haul it in 
at all. 4 

17. They used helps, ropes, chains, and other 
apparatus for the purpose. "-An ancient ship 
with one huge sail was exposed to extreme danger 
from such a blast ; the straining of the great sail 
on the single mast was more than the hull could 
bear ; and the ship was exposed to a risk which 
modern vessels do not fear, of foundering in the 
open sea." 1 

TJndergirding the ship. By ropes or chains 
passing around tho vessel, on account of the strain 
of the mast with its great sail. The vessel was 
probably springing a leak. In 1837 Capt. George 
Bock, from the Arctic regions, passed a chain 
cable "under the bottom of the ship four feet 
before the mizzeii mast, hove tight by the capstan, 
and finally immovably fixed to six ringbolts on 




ANCHOB AND TACKLE. . 

From the Arc de Triomphe at Orange, by per. of Gum '& 
Co. 

The Russian ships taken in the Tagus in 1808 
were kept together in this manner in consequence 
of their age and unsound condition (Arnold on 
Thuc. i. 29). We have probably an allusion to it 
in the lines of Horace (Od. 1. 14) : 

1 Ac sine funibus, 
Vix durare carinae 
Possint imperiosius 
JSquor.' 

' And scarcely can our keels keep sound, 
"Without the ropes that gird them round, 
Against the imperious wave.' " 2 

Lest they should fall into the quicksands. 
The Syrtis Major, on the coast of Africa. They 
were a long distance away, but the wind was 
blowing them directly towards those dangerous 
shoals. "Here Virgil placed the shipwreck of 
^Eneas." These quicksands were the terror of 
all Mediterranean sailors. 8 A fine description of 
them is given by the Evangelist's namesake, 
Lucan, in his Pharsalia : 7 



1 Ramsay. 

2 Phunptre. 

3 Farrar. 



4 James Smith. 



5 James Smith, Voynge, and Shipwreck. 
Joseplius, Wars, 2 : 10, 4. 
i Pharsalia, 9 : 303-310. 
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18 And as we lattd exceedingly tossed with S^Sggg; the next g$ they h $ 



) 
throw the freight overboard ; 

19 And the third %$ S e ey cast out with their own hands the tackling of the 
ship. 

20 And when neither sun nor stars shone upon < for many days, a i>i> eared ' and no 
small tempest lay on us, all hope that we should be saved was now taken 
away. 

k Jonah 1. 5. Cp. ver. 38. 



" When Nature gave the world its primal form, 
She left the Syrtes neither sea nor land. 
There neither sinks the shore and welcomes in 
The deep sea's waters, nor the coast can hold 
Its own against the waves, and none can track 
Their way within the uncertain region's bounds : 
The seas are marred with shallows, and the laud 
Is broken by the billows, and the surge 
Beats on the shore loud-sounding. Nature leaves 
This spot accursed, and of use to none." 

Compare Milton's 

" Quenched in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land." 1 



Strake sail, 



rb ovceDos, lowered the 



gear. Gear" means appurtenances of every 
kind, such, as spars, sails, rigging. " Every ship 
situated as this one "was, when preparing for a 
storm, sends down upon deck the 'top-hamper,' 
or gear connected with the fair-weather sails, such 
as the topsails. A modern ship sends down top- 
gallant masts and yards; a cutter strikes- her 
topmast when preparing for a gale." 2 The gear 
lowered was probably that connected with the 
fair-weather sails. The yard with the sails at- 
tached to it was lowered, at least so far as to reef 
it into a storm sail. For sail of some kind they 
must have, or they would drift into the dreaded 
quicksands, or have foundered before they 
reached them. "A sea striking the ship violently 
on the stern (as it would if driven by the wind 
without sails set) may dash it inwards, by which 
she must inevitably founder ; in broaching-to 
suddenly, she is threatened with being immedi- 
ately overset ; and for want of sea-room she is 
endangered with shipwreck on a lee shore." 3 
" This last must have been the inevitable conse- 
quence had the ship been allowed to be driven 
at the mercy of the winds, as is generally sup- 
posed." 2 Hence "they left just enough of the 
sail to keep the ship's head to the wind." 4 

And so were driven, i. e., in this state, viz., 
undergirded, mainsail lowered, storm sail set, and 
on the starboard tack. 

18. And we being exceedingly tossed with 



a tempest, or as K. V., "We labored exceed- 
ingly with the storm," which increased in vio- 
lence. Note the return to the first person " we," 
because all had a part in what was now suf- 
fered. 

The next day they, the sailors, lightened the 
ship. The imperfect denotes that they began to 
lighten the ship, set about it, by throwing out 
some of the cargo (as the word for " lightened " 
means in classical Greek), probably that which 
was on deck, or most easily accessible, not the 
precious wheat which was thrown overboard 
later (ver. 38). 

19. And the third day of the storm. 

Cast out with our own hands, that is, of 
the passengers as well as of the crew, the tac- 
kling, g-Kewfiif, "the furniture of the ship, its fit- 
tings and equipment, anything movable lying on 
the deck upon which the passengers could lay 
their hands," 5 "such as tables, beds, chests, and 
the like (Meyer, De Wette, Lange, Alford, 
Wordsworth). The self-inflicted loss in this case 
(avrdxeipes), which affected so much the personal 
convenience of each one, showed how urgent was 
the danger. According to some, again, as Wet- 
stein, Kuinoel, Winer, it denotes the baggage of 
the passengers." 6 A work of little practical 
value, but "they were eager to do something. 
This makes a striking picture of a growing 
panic." 4 

The expression means, says Smith, " the main- 
yard, an immense spar, probably as long as the 
ship, and which would require the united efforts 
of passengers and crew to launch overboard. 
The relief which a ship would thus experience 
would be of the same kind as in a modern ship 
when the guns are thrown overboard." T 

20. When neither sun nor stars . . . ap- 
peared. We have to remember that before the 
invention of the compass the sun and stars were 
the only guides of sailors who were out of sight 
of land. 8 " The Greeks and Romans, in the most 
improved state of navigation among them, were 
reluctant to venture out to sea beyond the sight 



1 Paradise Lost, 2 : 939. 

2 James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck. 

3 Falconer, The Shipwreck. 
* Ramsay. 



" Knowling. Hackett. 

1 Voyage and Shipwreck, p. 71. 
8 Compare JEneid^ I. 88; III. 195; Horace, Epodes, 
X. 9. 
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21 And whei u &uad been long withoat'flodfthen Paul stood forth in the midst of them, 
and said, Sirs, ' ye should have hearkened unto me, and not have ^sau from 



Crete, and * have ffiS this l $S& and loss. 



22 And now I exhort you to be of m good cheer : for there shall be no loss ,of 

any man's life among yolli but only of the Ship. 



I vers. 10. TO vers. 26, 36. 



of land. During the day they kept the high 
lands on shore, or some island, in view, to direct 
them, and at night depended, for the same pur- 
pose, on the position, the rising and setting, of 
different stars." 1 This was a great aggravation 
to their peril, and filled them with dread of un- 
known dangers. 

No small tempest lay on us, (hrucei/ueVot/, 
with the pressure of a violent tempest, 

All hope . . . was then, \oiirbv, at last, hence- 
forth, taken away. "The imperfect marks the 
gradual spread of a spirit of listless despondency 
during the latter portion of this prolonged 
struggle for life." 2 " No one who has never been 
in a leaking ship in a long-continued gale can 
know what is suffered under such circumstances. 
The strain both of mind and body, the incessant 
demand for the labor of all the crew, the terror 
of the passengers, the hopeless working at the 
pumps, the laboring of the ship's frame and 
cordage, the driving of the storm, the benumb- 
ing effect of the cold and wet, make up a scene 
of no ordinary confusion, anxiety, and fatigue." 3 
" Day after day the crew sat doing nothing, eat- 
ing nothing, waiting till the ship should sink." 

"Two stages in the progress of growing fear 
have been mentioned in the two preceding verses. 
This is the third stage, absolute despair. It was 
precisely at this time, when no escape through 
human means seemed possible, that Paul inter- 
posed with divine encouragement." 4 

21. After long abstinence, TTOAAT/S curtrlas. 
" This does not denote long abstinence as rendered 
in the A. V., but frequent neglect of regular 
meals 5 due to exhaustion, distress of mind, and 
despair of safety." 2 'Affirta, implies disinclina- 
tion to food, want of appetite. " There were no 
means of cooking, no fire could be lighted, the 
caboose and utensils must long ago have been 
washed overboard ; the provisions had probably 
been spoiled and sodden by the waves that broke 
over the ship ; indeed, with death staring them 
in the face, no one cared to eat." B James Smith 
gives several instances of short allowances during 
disastrous storms like this. 



Paul stood forth in the midst of them. Sail- 
ors, soldiers, and passengers now willingly crowd- 
ing round him. Sirs, "Gentlemen," marking 
Paul's courtesy. " In such a situation the experi- 
ence of many cases shows that some indivichial, 
often one not hitherto prominent, and not rarely 
a woman, comes forward to cheer the company 
to the hope of escape and courage of work ; and 
many a desperate situation has been overcome by 
the energy thus imparted. . . . Amid panic and 
despair Paul appears cool, confident, assured of 
safety ; and he speaks in the only tone that could 
cheer such an audience as his, the tone of an in- 
spired messenger." 7 Ye should have hearkened 
unto me. Paul recalls to mind their former mis- 
take in disregarding his advice (vers. 9-11), not 
to reproach them, but in order to show his claim 
to their confidence with reference to the present 
communication . 

And to have gained, KepSyo-ai. " They had 
hoped to gain great advantage by venturing to 
sea : they had in fact gained only personal injury 
and loss of their ship." 2 

Harm and loss. The harm was to their per- 
sons, the loss to their property. The same words 
as in ver. 10. Plumptre does not regard the 
negative before "have loosed from Crete" as 
extending to the next clause, but translates, " to 
have been spared harm and loss." 

"Parallel passages from other Greek writers 
show that to ' gain ' a harm and loss meant to 
escape them to get, as it were, a profit out of 
them by avoiding them. This, St. Paul says, they 
would have done had they listened to his aclvic >. 
The Geneva version adds an explanatory note, 
' that is, ye should have saved the losse by avoyd- 
ing the danger.' " 8 

22. And now I exhort you, tro.pa.ivS>. " Hobart 
speaks of it as the verb employed for a physician 
giving his advice, and although the word is com- 
mon in classical Greek (compare, also, 2 Mace. 7 : 
25, 20 R ; 3 Mace. 5 : 17 ; 7 : 12 A), its frequency 
in medical usage may account for its occurrence 
in this ' We ' section only." 9 

To be of good cheer, evdu^eTv, " used in medi* 



1 Dictionary of Antiquities, art. " Ship," quoted in 
Haokett. 

2 Kendall. 

8 Conybeare and Howson. * Schaff. 

Euripides, The Suppliants, 1105. 



Farrar. 

7 Ramsay, St. Paul, 332, 333. 

8 Plumptre. 

9 Knowling. See, also, Hawkins, Horns Synoplicte, p. 
153. 
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27 : 23-27. 



23 For n there "stood by me this night *? angel of the God 1 whose I am, and 
r whom also I serve, 

24 Saying, Fear not, Paul ; s thou must **%ST* before Csesar : and lo, God 
hath J a v nted thee all them that sail with thee. 

25 Wherefore, sirs, be of good cheer: for " I believe God, that it shall be even 

013 if WaS told YYlOi 

so > lu hath been spoken unto inc. 

26 Howbeit " we must be w cast upon a certain, island. 

27 But when the fourteenth night was come, as we were driven to and d fro n 
in the se of A'dri-a, about midnight the SiForssiwmSed that they were d drawing near to 
some country ; 

n ch. 18. 9 & 23. 11. o 2 Tim. 4. 17. p See oh. 8. 26. g Ps. 119. 94. Dan. 5. 23. r Cp. Dan. 6. 1C. See 
ch. 24, 14. * ch. 23. 11. t Cp. Gen. 18. 26 & 19. 21, 29 & Ezek. 14. 14. u Luke 1. 45 (mg.). v ch. 28. 1. 
w vers. 17, 29. 



cal language of the sick keeping up spirit," in 
opposition to a state of Mvpta., depression, faint- 
heartedness, and SvffQv/jila, despondency, despair. 1 

23. There stood by me this night the (an) 
angel of God. 2 To reassure Paul, and by grant- 
ing the lives of the others for his sake to lead 
them to trust in his Saviour, and to gain power 
and opportunity for a more successful work in 
Borne. For all this would be reported. Paul 
stood among them as a star in the dark heaveus, 
as a lighthouse in a stormy sea. 

24. Tear not. "The 'words obviously came as 
an answer to the prayer, prompted by ttie fear, 
not of death or danger in itself, but lest the cher- 
ished purpose of his heart should be frustrated 
when it seemed on the very verge of attain- 
ment." 8 So Jesus, in the vessel with his disciples 
in the storm on the Sea of Galilee, bade them to 
fear not. 

" Ridge of the mountain wave, lower thy crest ! 
Wail of Euroelydon, be thou at rest ! 
Sorrow can never be, darkness must fly, 
Where saith the Light of light, Peace ! it is I ! " * 

Thou must he brought before Csesar. God 
will certainly fulfil his promise, and therefore 
Paul's life must be preserved. Paul's safety was 
as sure as God's promise. 



God hath given thee all them that sail with 
thee. Doubtless Paul prayed earnestly for the 
safety of those who were in the ship with him ; 
and their lives were granted in answer to his 
prayers. The good man is never selfish even in 
his prayers. He ever thinks of others. 

"Observe how one godly man saves many un- 
godly men. Ten righteous men would have saved 
Sodom (Gen. 18 : 22-33). This is a singular pledge 
of God's love toward us, that he maketh certain 
drops of his goodness distil from us unto others." 5 
Contrast Jonah in the storm, Avith Paul. 

25. For I believe God. Paul doubtless told 
something of his experience, and why he believed 
God. 

26. Howbeit, etc. These are Paul's words, but 
it must be " that in the vision some details of the 
manner of their preservation had been made 
known to St. Paul by the divine messenger." 6 

27. The fourteenth night, from the time they 
left Fair Havens, when the storm began. 

Driven up and down, Sta^epo/u.eVcoi', either borne 
in different directions, to and fro, or borne through. 
" Throughout the Acts the habitual force of 8ia 
in composition with verbs of motion, e. g., Siep- 
XevOai, Sia-ir\e'ii>, SiaQedyew, Siairepaj', SioSedeiv, 
whether governing an accus. or used absolutely, 
is to express continuous movement onwards over 



1 COMPAKE James T. Fields' Poems," The Tempest ; " 
and the poem concerning Cuthbert, in the dawn of Eng- 
lish history. One day with three companions on the sea, 
he was tossed by a storm upon a dreary shore, and his 
comrades cried to him : 

" ' Cuthbert, let us perish, hope is o'er ; 
The furious tempest shuts the water path ; 
The snow-storm binds us on the bitter land.' 

" ' Now, wherefore, friends, have ye so little faith ? ' 
God's servant said, and stretching forth his hand toward 
heaven, 

" He lifted up his reverent eyes, and spake, 
' I thank thee, Lord, the way is open there. 



No storm above our heads in wrath shall break, 
And shut the heavenward path of love and prayer.' " 

So of Clan-Alpine to his warriors, 

" One blast upon his bugle horn 
Were worth a thousand men." 

2 See Whately's Good and Evil Angels; Patterson's 
The Angels and their Ministrations; Whittier's Poems, 
"The An.ee! of St. Mark; " the poem, Flitting, flitting, 
ever near thee. 

s Plumptre. 

4 Hymn of Anatolius. 

B Calvin. 

Cambridge Bible. 
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28 And they sounded, and found " twenty fathoms: and when W* gone a little 
f "paul r ' they sounded again, and found *' fifteen fathoms. 

29 fe fearing lest ]m piy we should be. JSSJfflMMfend, they A four an- 
chors tram the stern, and wished for the day. 



x vers. 17, 26. 



an intervening space. The context clearly points 
to a similar interpretation of StaQepofievciw : for 
the distance travelled in thirteen days (476 miles), 
and the silence of the narrative as to any fresh 
trim of the vessel after Cauda, forbid the notion 
of her heating ahout up and down or to and fro. 
The Cretan whirlwind was the precursor of a per- 
manent change of wind, and settled down into a 
steady E. N. E. gale, before which the ship 
ploughed right across with storm sails set on the 
same tack the whole way from Caudato Melita." 1 

In Adria. 2 Not the Adriatic Sea to which 
the name is now limited. " The ancients gave 
the name of Adria to the central basin of the 
Mediterranean, enclosed between Africa on the 
south, Italy and Sicily on the west, Greece and 
Crete on the east." x 

The shipmen deemed that they drew, were 
drawing, near. " Literally, they suspected, or sur- 
mised, that a certain country was approaching 
them. The sound of breakers, probably the white 
lines of foam seen through the darkness, gave 
rise, we may believe, to this impression." 8 

" In dire amazement riveted they stand, 
And hear the breakers lash the rugged strand." * 

"James Smith shows by his experience and 
the Admiralty records that if the place of the 
wreck was St. Paul's Bay, Malta, as is almost 
unanimously agreed, no ship can enter it from the 
east without passing within a quarter of a mile of 
the point of Koura ; but, before reaching it, the 
land is too low, and too far from the track of a 
ship driven from the eastward to be seen in a 
dark night. When she does come within this dis- 
tance, it is impossible to avoid observing the 
breakers ; for, with northeasterly gales, the sea 
breaks upon it with such violence, that Admiral 
Smyth, in his view of the headland, has made the 
breakers its distinctive character." On the 10th 
of August, 1810, the British frigate Lively fell 
upon these breakers in a dark night, .and was 
lost. The quartermaster, who first observed 
them, stated in his evidence at the court-martial 



that at the distance of a quarter of a mile the 
land could not be seen, but that he saw " the curl 
of the sea." " This was upon the point of Koura, 
the very spot where a ship driving from the east 
into St. Paul's Bay must have seen and heard the 
breakers, and the only spot where she could have 
done so." 5 

28. And sounded. On hearing the breakers, 
their instinct would be to heave the lead and 
ascertain the depth of the water. And found it 
twenty fathoms. That is, 120 feet. This is pre- 
cisely the depth opposite the point ; and the 
soundings forward in the middle of the bay give 
fifteen fathoms. 

29. Fallen upon rocks, the sunken reefs and 
rocky shore which were indicated by the break- 
ers and by the diminished depth of water. 

They cast four anchors. " To anchor was 
their only chance of safety, and four anchors 
would make the vessel more secure : ancient ves- 
sels carried as a rule several anchors. Athenseus 
speaks of a ship which had eight iron anchors. "6 

Out of the stern. " Anchoring- by the stern 
was unusual ; but in their situation it had great 
advantages. Had they anchored by the bow, the 
ship would have swung round from the wind ; 
and when afterwards they wished to rim ashore 
it would have been far harder to manage her. 
. . . But as they were, they had merely to cut 
the cables, unlash the rudders, and put up a 
little foresail (ver. 40), and they had the ship at 
once under command to beach her at any spot 
they might select,"'' "The English ships-of- 
war were anchored by the stern in the battle of 
Copenhagen, and rendered very effective service 
in that position. Conybeare and Howson mention 
-the singular fact that Lord Nelson stated after 
the battle that he was led to adopt that plan be- 
cause he had just been reading this twenty-seventh 
chapter of the Acts." 8 

And wished, ijijx oi/TO > wished, or prayed, 
" There is no reason for diluting the force of the 
Greek expression into a mere wish. Greek sailors 
might well resort to prayer at such a crisis." 1 



1 Kendall. 

2 See Strabo, 2:123; Ptolemy, Geography, 3 : 4, 14, 1C. 
8 Plumptre. "Breusing and Goerne (so Blass) think 

that the anchor or whatever weight was dragged behind 
the ship appeared to strike the ground." 

4 "William Falconer, The Shipwreck. 

n Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 79-83. 

11 Knowling. COMPARE "for the number here, and the 



security which they gave, Caesar, Bella Civil!, 1 : 25, 
' naves quaternis anchoris destinabat, ne fluctibus move- 
rentur.' " 

f Ramsay, St. Paul, 335. So Smith, Kendall, Farrar. 
" On the interesting parallels of anchoring ships fromtlw 
stern in our own naval engagements, see C. and H., small 
edition, p. G53, and J. Smith, p. 133, 4th edition." 

8 Hackett. 
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27 : 30-33. 



30 And as the "& were B Sk to flee out of the ship, whe a ^ hey had ftVS the 
boat into the sea, under colour as though they would h iay% c ut 8t anchors f?om f the 
foreship, 

31 Paul said to the centurion and to the soldiers, Except these abide in the 
ship, ye cannot be saved. 

32 .Then the soldiers cut away the ropes of the boat, and let her fall off . 

33 And while the day was coming on, Paul besought them all to take 
saying, This day is the fourteenth day that ye bfty $$l lled and Tntmuf fasting, 
having taken nothing. 



y ver. 16. 



THE SHIPWRECK, vers. 30-44. 

30. And as the shipmen. The sailors, the 
officers and crew, who could get at the small 
boat, and best knew how to manage it, and who 
knew that only a small part of those on board 
the ship could get into it, determined to save 
themselves, even though in doing it they left the 
vessel with all its passengers with none to manage 
it. "Under colour, pretence. It was easy for the 
sailors to urge that the ship needed anchors fore 
as well as aft, and, while pretending to be occu- 
pied about this, to lower the boat which they 
had before hoisted on deck (ver. 16), and so effect 
their escape. The boat, it might appear, was 
necessary to their alleged purpose, as their osten- 
sible aim was not merely to cast anchors from the 
bow, but to carry them out (as the word which 
St. Luke uses, tttrdvetv, implies) to the full tether 
of the cable's length. 1 

31. Paul said to the centurion. Paul being 
among the prisoners might easily see what was 
hidden from the army officers. The sailors would 
not be anxious to hide their plans from chained 
prisoners. But Paul was a very practical man as 
well as a spiritual philosopher. Paul could not 
appeal to the officers of the ship, for they were in 
the plot. On the other hand, the soldiers had the 
weapons and could enforce obedience. Except 
these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved. 
He says "ye," not "we." He appealed to their 
instinct of self-preservation. There was reason 
in these words. The sailors understood manag- 
ing the ship ; the soldiers could have done no- 
thing. The sailors also had possession of the 
boat which might have been necessary for reach- 
ing the shore. Here is an object lesson, a living 
illustration of the harmony of free will and elec- 
tion. Philosophically, there may remain diffi- 
culties in the way of reconciling the two, but 
they are here reconciled in fact, and the practical 
difficulties are removed. The Bible facts explain 
the Bible doctrines. The ship's company could 
work out their own salvation because God had 



been and was working for them and with 
them. 

32. Then the soldiers cut off the ropes. 
u Lewin 2 sees in this the absolute ascendency 
which St. Paul had gained ; he had said that their 
lives should be spared, and although, humanly 
speaking, the boat offered the best prospect of 
reaching land, yet at a word from St. Paul the 
soldiers deprived themselves even of this last 
resource." 8 

33. While, &xpi, the day was coining on. So 
most. But Kendall translates "until," and says 
" while destroys the graphic force of the narra- 
tive, for it makes Paul wait silently through the 
long anxious night watch, whereas he really con- 
tinued his entreaties all night to one and another 
from the moment the anchors were safely landed 
till the signs of daybreak indicated the need for 
action." 

The fourteenth day that ye have tarried, 
waiting with great anxiety for the storm to cease. 
And continued fasting, &<TITOI, without food. 
Kendall renders " this is the fourteenth day that 
ye have continued fasting on the watch for the 
.dawn." " The language of Paul does not imply 
a fourteenth day of continuous fasting, but four- 
teen successive nights of anxious watching for the 
dawn, all alike spent in restless hungry expecta- 
tion of what the day might reveal." 4 " Appian 
speaks of an army which, for twenty days to- 
gether, had neither food nor sleep ; by which he 
' must mean that they neither made full meals nor 
slept whole nights together. The same interpre- 
tation must be given to this phrase." 5 

Having taken nothing. "Breusing explains 
the word* as meaning that in their perilous and 
hopeless condition those on board had not gone to 
fetch their regular food and rations, but had sub- 
sisted on any bits of food they might have by 
them ; in ancient ships there were no tables spread, 
or waiters to bring food to the passengers, and 
each one who wanted refreshment must fetch it 
for himself." 8 



1 Plumptre. 

2 S(. Paul, ii. 202. 



3 Knowling. 



* Kendall, Acts, 347. 
B Doddridge. 
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34 Wherefore I uffi. you to take SKBSSj for this is for your Sty! for "there 
shall not a hair parish from the head of any of you. 

35 And when he had S aw u this, andlma\ a ilen bread, a h e d a gave thanks to God in the 
presence of tliem aU : and when he h 1frake it e , n and he began to eat. 

z 1 Sam. 14. 45. 2 Sara. 14. 11. 1 Kin. 1. 52. Luke 21. 18. Cp. Matt. 10. 30. a See Matt. 15. 36. 

34. Meat, food. For your health, a-car-riptas, the time of our translators had a wider significa- 

salvation, safety, deliverance. " Only used here tion than now, being derived from whole, hale, not 

and in Heb. 11: 7 of the preservation of physical from heal. "For example, in Wielif's version, 

life, safety, so in classical Greek and in Greek ' the knowledge of salvation,' in Luke 1 : 77, ap- 

medical writers, see on 16: 17." * "Health "in pears as 'the science of health.' Wiclif has 




ST. PAUL'S BAY, MALTA. From the south. 

In the centre is the island of Salmonetta, with a lighthouse upon it. At the west end of the island, between it and the 
point off shore, is the place where the two seas met. The ship marks the spot where the wreck occurred. The rocky 
cape, Koura, where the sailors first heard the surf, lies further east beyond the building shown in the picture. (Lewin.) 



' health ' here also, and is followed by all the 
chief English versions, except the Geneva, which 
has 'safeguard.' What St. Paul means is that 
the preservation of his fellow-passengers depended 
on their keeping up their strength." 2 Not a hair 
fall from the head of any of you. This was a 
proverb denoting exemption from the slightest 
harm (1 Kings 1 : 52 ; Matt. 10 : 30 ; Luke 21 : 18). 



35. He took bread, and gave thanks to God, 
as every pious Jew and Christian were accustomed 
to do. This was a special opportunity for Paul 
to point these heathen to the true God. The true 
man has many opportunities of presenting his reli- 
gion. This act was a sermon on Christian grati- 
tude more eloquent than the appeal of the orator, 
and more convincing than the reasoning of the 



Knowling. 



2 Plumptre. 
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27 : 36-39. 



36 Then were they all of 6 good- cheer, and tue&es also took *ToSd eat> 

37 And we were in all in the ship two hundred threescore and sixteen 
c souls. 

38 And when they had eaten enough, they lightened the ship, d throwing out the 
wheat into the sea. 

39 And when it was day, e they knew not the land : but they peeved 1 a cer- 

1,.-. r,V.i-rv 

ne Smp upon it. 

e Cp. ch. 28. 1. 



4- Q ' creek 
tain bay 



Q shore, into the which xi~__ were mmded, if it were possible, to thrust in 
a beach, and tney took counsel whether they could drive 



6 ver. 22. o oh. 2. 41 & 7. 14. Rom. 13. 1. 1 Pet. 3. 20. d Cp. ver. 18. 



logician. 1 He began to eat. To lead them on by 
his example, he himself did what he advised them 
to do. 

36. Then were they all of good cheer. " The 
hearty cheerfulness (is it too colloquial a phrase to 
say the ' pluck ' ?) of the apostle had communi- 
cated itself, as by a kind of electric sympathy, to 
his companions. They looked to him as their 
friend and leader, and had spirits to eat once 
more. "2 "Each successive incident tended to 
raise him more and more into a position of over- 
powering' influence. Not the captain or the ship's 
crew, but the passenger and the prisoner, is looked 
to now as the source of wisdom and safety." 8 In 
this humane counsel we see the human side of 
the Christian gospel finely illustrated. Christ's 
apostle is Christlike in his thorough, practical 
sympathy with bodily needs. He shows God to 
these heathen souls as the carer for their bodies 
and the giver of their daily bread ; and by ex- 
emplifying a grateful spirit helps to awaken it in 
their hearts. 

37. We were in all in the ship. " The num- 
ber may be mentioned at this point that they 
might know afterwards that all had been saved. 
But Breusing thinks that it would have come 
perhaps more naturally at the end of the narra- 
tive, and that it is given here because the rations 
were distributed to each on board at this junc- 
ture." 4 Or perhaps the final muster roll was 
called by the captain or centurion before aban- 
doning the ship. 5 

Two hundred threescore and sixteen souls. 
"Josephus informs us that there were six hun- 
dred persons on board the ship from which he, 
witli about eighty others, escaped ; and the great 
ship of Ptolemy Philadelphus, which forms the 
subject of one of Lucian's Dialogues, and which 
is described as driven by stress of weather into 
the Pirseus, is estimated, from the dimensions 
given, to have been of 1,000 to 1,100 tons burden ; 
and although this vessel was probably built for 
ostentation, we see that the tonnage of these trad- 
ing ships was not far below that of our old East 



Indiamen. In the time of Commodus, one of 
these wheat ships was driven into the Pirseus. 
Lucian visited her, and from his description, her 
keel was about 100 feet, and it has been estimated 
that she would measure between 1,100 and 1,200 
tons." 6 

38. They lightened the ship, for the third 
time. The object was to enable them to approach 
nearer the shore, for safety. It may be, too, 'thai 
"the ship having been so long thrown partially 
on one side, the cargo had shifted ; this rendered 
it necessary to east out part of the wheat so as to 
right the ship again, and enable her to be more 
accurately steered toward the land." 7 

And cast out the wheat, airov, wheat, grain, 
This being the chief cargo of the ship, and less 
easily reached, had been kept as long as possible. 
Now there was no hope of saving it, and casting 
it into the sea might increase the chances of 
safety. And with the ship listed to one side, the 
waves less rough, and the ship standing still, the 
grain was more easily thrown out than at any 
other time during the storm. 

39. They knew not the land. The Alexan- 
drian sailors were familiar with Malta, but not 
with this part of it which was out of their regular 
course. Moreover they were close in shore, and 
the rain prevented any wide views. " An English 
seaman might have made many voyages between 
New York and Liverpool, and yet might be 
puzzled (even with the help of such charts as the 
old Greek sailors did not possess) if he found him- 
self, in foggy weather, off a part of the coast of 
North Wales which he had never seen before." 8 

Discovered a certain creek, rather, inlet. 
With a shore, a sandy beach, upon which they 
could run the ship, and hold there without going 
to pieces before they could land. It would be 
almost impossible for any to escape if they ran 
upon rocks in a heavy storm. 

Thrust, or drive, the ship. " The wind must 
have forced them to the west side of the bay, 
which is rocky, but has two creeks. One of these, 
Mestara Valley, has a shore. The other has no 



1 William M. Taylor. 

2 Plumptre. 

8 Conybeare and Howson. 
* Knowling. 



Kendall. 

Hackett. See Lucian's " The ship." 
ties, 77. Suetonius, Augustus, 98. 
7 Lyman Abbott. 8 Schaff. 



Seueca, Epit- 
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40 And Wllent ai 1 a ^?e kenup the anchors, they &maa ^^^ aauato the sea, 



time loosing the rudder bands' O f the rudders, and 



toward shore. 
for the beach. 



up the 



to the wind, 



41 B A utughti2iupo n a place where two seas met, ^they ran the ve^i aground; and 
the 'fflSrtW 4 ' and remained unmoveable, but the ^^KS^e&ty 1 the vio- 

1,vr. of the waves. 
ience O f the waves. 

42 And "the soldiers' counsel was to kill the prisoners, lest any $*& should 
swim out, and escape. 

43 But the centurion, ''deS to save Paul, JSfflh them from iig& purpose; and 
commanded that they which could swim should cast '''IS^TW^boanT 1 and 
get erst to the land : 

/ Op. 2 Cor. 11. 25. g Cp. ch. 12. 19. h ver. 3. 



longer a sandy beach, but must have had one 
formerly, which has evidently been worn away 
by the action of the sea. The vessel grounded 
(ver. 41) before they reached the point on shore 
at which they aimed, though they may have 
entered the creek." 1 

40. When they had taken up, TrepteAcWey, not 
" taken up," but the reverse. The sailors loosed 
the cables of the anchors which were fastened 
within the ship, that they might fall off into the 
sea. 2 , "They cut the cables " and committed not 
themselves but the anchors, i. -e., "left the 
anchors in the sea." 8 

And loosed the rudder bands. "Ancient 
ships were steered by two large paddles, one on 
each quarter. When anchored by the stern in a 
gale, it would be necessary to lift them out of 
the water and secure them by lashings or ' rudder 
bands,' and to loose the rudder bands when the 
ship was again under way." ' 

And hoised, early modern English for "hoist," 
the mainsail, aprf^wva. Bather the " foresail." 
"This word has been interpreted by various 
writers as meaning nearly every sail which a 
vessel carries." But it could not mean the main- 
sail (ver. 17), and to set a stern sail, by which 
others define the word, would be the most foolish 
thing possible. The only sail adapted to the 
circumstances is the foresail. "A sailor will at 
once see that the foresail was the best possible 
sail to set." 4 " The Venetians gave this name to 
the largest sail, and this may have led to the use 
of the term ' mainsail ' here ; but in Venetian 
ships the foresail was the largest sail." 5 And 



made toward shore, steering the vessel toward 
the point selected. 

41. A place where two seas met. Mr. Smith 
is of the opinion that . . . these words may refer 
to the channel, not more than a hundred yards in 
breadth, which separates the small island Salmon- 
etta from Malta, and which might very properly 
be called a place where "two seas meet," on 
account of the communication which it forms 
between the sea in the interior of the bay and the 
sea outside. He would place the scene of the 
shipwreck near that channel. 1 Ban the ship, 
vavv, aground. 6 The forepart stuck fast. In 
Admiral Smyth's chart of the bay, the nearest 
soundings to the mud indicate a depth of about 
three fathoms, which is about what a large ship 
would draw. A ship, therefore, . . . would strike 
a bottom of mud graduating into tenacious clay, 
into which the forepart would fix itself and be 
held fast, while the stern Avould be exposed to the 
force of the waves. 8 

42. The soldiers' counsel was to kill the 
prisoners. The Roman soldiers were answerable 
with their lives for the detention of their prisoners 
(chap. 12: 19; 16: 27). "And they thought it 
would be poor comfort to escape from drowning 
only to be put to death by the sword. Note the 
natural selfishness of the soldiers here, and of the 
sailors just before (ver. 30), in contrast with the 
conduct of Paul." 7 

43. But the centurion, willing, rather "wish- 
ing ; " it was no mere acquiescence, but a strong 
desire to save Paul, who had done so much for 
them, and had shown such noble characteristics. 



i Hackett. 2 Blass. James Smith. 

4 James Smith; see " Dissertation on Ancient Ships " in 
his Voyage and Shipivreck. " Virgil, whose descriptions 
of everything which relates to the sea are peculiarly 
exact, speaks of the ships in the fleet of JEneas as lost in va- 
rious ways, some on rooks and some on quicksands, but ' all 
with fastenings loosened. 1 " Conybeare and Howson. 

B Behalf. "Dr. Humphry very appositely here refers 
to the familiar passage in Juvenal (xii. 68), 



1 Et quod superaverat unum, 
Velo prora suo.' " 

8 " Blass, Philology of the Go.tpcls, $, 186, sees in this 
sudden introduction of the phrase enu>Kei\av TJ)I vaw an 
indication that St. Luke had read his Homer, since in no 
other passage in the N. T. do we find the obsolete word 
ij vavs, the commoner expression TO TrAococ occurring in 
this chapter no less than thirteen times." Euowliug. 
? Farrar. 
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27 : 44. 



44 And the rest, some on Xnut and some on b t/ir?i&si e A the ship. 
came to pass, that i they at? escaped safe to t ue land. 



And so it 



i ver. 22. 



The trials of the terrible storm revealed charac- 
teristics to the centurion which he could have 
known in no other way. Kept them from their 
purpose. " It would' have been a horrible thing 
that blood and butchery should stain the planks 
of a shipwrecked vessel at the very moment when 
safety seemed within reach, and that this human 
sacrifice of lives which God had rescued should 
be the only thanksgiving of the survivors." 1 

44. And the rest, those who could not swim, 
some on boards, the planks that were in use in 
the ship for various purposes ; perhaps, as Blass, 
some that had been used for keeping the cargo in 
position. 

Broken pieces of the ship, which the waves 
had scattered over the water, and the wind was 
driving toward the shore. They were doubtless 
aided by the swimmers. " One of St. Paul's 
(former) shipwrecks must have taken place under 
the same circumstances ; for he tells us, ' A day 
and a night I have been in the deep ' (2 Cor. 11 : 
25), supported, no doubt, on spars or fragments of 
the wreck. In Virgil's description of the casual- 
ties of the ships of jfEneas, some are driven on 
rocks ; others, on quicksands ; but 

' laxis laterum compagibus omnes 

Accipiunt inimicum itnbrem, remisque fatisount.' " 2 

" One of the completest services that has been 
rendered to New Testament scholarship is James 
Smith's proof that all these circumstances are 
united in St. Paul's Bay." His calculations are 
based on reliable observations. In a wind from 



the E. N. E. the vessel with its storm sail set 
would drift W. b. N. i W. or W. 8 N. The 
distance from Clauda to the point of Koura is 
476.6 miles. Luke's narrative allows a fraction 
over thirteen days for the performance of this 
voyage. It must have occupied a day, or the 
greater part of a day, to have reached Clauda 
after they left Fair Havens. According to the 
judgment of experienced seamen, lk the mean rate 
of drift of a ship circumstanced like that of 
Paul " (i. e., working its way in such a direction 
in a gale of moderate severity, against a north- 
east wind) would be thirty-six and a half miles in 
twenty-four hours. " Hence, according to these 
calculations, a ship starting late in the evening 
from Clauda would, by midnight on the four- 
teenth, be less than three miles from the entrance 
of St. Paul's Bay. I admit that a coincidence so 
very close as this is, is to a certain extent acci- 
dental ; but it is an accident which could not have 
happened had there been any great inaccuracy on 
the part of the author of the narrative with re- 
gard to the numerous incidents upon which the 
calculations are founded, or had the ship been 
wrecked anywhere but at Malta." 8 

What the story of Joseph was in the Old Testa- 
ment, that of Paul's experiences from his last 
visit to Jerusalem to the end of the Acts, is in 
the New Testament, a striking illustration of 
God's guiding providence over his children, and 
of their faith and courage and true living amid 
great trials and temptations. 



1 Farrar. 

2 " The joints of their sides being loosed, all the ships 
receive the hostile flood, and gape with chinks." 
Hackett. 

The anonymous poem on the sea, 
" Life is a sea as fathomless, 
As wide, as terrible, 
And yet sometimes as calm and beautiful," etc. 

Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, p, 442. 



Longfellow's Poems, 

"Thou, too, sail on, Ship of State." 

The description of the storm in Shakespeare's Tempest, 
Act. L, Scene 2. 

Homer's Iliad, Bk. XV., line 624, etc. Vergil, 2Eneid, 
Bk. I. The Shipwreck on the coast of Carthage. 

s James Smith. 
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CHAPTER 28. 
PAUL IN MALTA AND IN ROME. 



PAUL IN MALTA, 

vers. 1-10. 
Three months. 

Nov., A. D. 60 Feb., 61 (Levin) ; 
Nov., A. D. 59 Feb., 60 (Ramsay). 



THE JOURNEY FROM 
MALTA TO ROME, 

vers. 11-16. 
February, 60 or 61. 



PAUL IN ROME, 

vers. 16-31. 

Spring of 61 to Spring of 63, 
or 60 to 62. 



The natives' kindness to the shipwrecked. 

Paul and the viper. 

Paul and Governor Publius. 

Paul heals the sick. 

From Malta to Syracuse. 

to Rhegium in Sicily. 

to Puteoli in Italy. 

to Appii Forum. ) ,, . , T> ,-,, . , . 

to Three Taverns, j Mefc b ? Roman Christians. 
Arrival at Rome, about March 1. 

Paul a prisoner in his own hired house. 
Conference with the Jewish leaders. 
Paul expounds the gospel to the Jews. 
Paul's final appeal to the unbelieving Jews. 
He turns to the Gentiles. 

Two years a prisoner, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God. 



1 AND when *we y were escaped, j then "ve 7 knew that Hhe island was called 
MeTi-ta. 

2 And the l bar barffins ple shewed us no common m kindness : for they kindled a 
fire, and received us eve a!i? ne> because of the present rain, and because of the 
cold. 

j Op. ch. 27. 39. k ch. 27. 26. I ver. 4. Rom. 1. 14. 1 Cor. 14. 11. Col. 3. 11. m ch. 27. 3. 



PAUL IN MALTA, vers. 1-10. 
.1. Then they knew, eTreyvcuffav. The verb 
means to recognize, as by sight, hearing, or cer- 
tain signs, what a person or thing really is, to find 
out, to ascertain ; the aorist here denoting that as 
soon as they actually readied the shore in the 
daylight, they recognized from the previous ex- 
perience of some of the sailors, or ascertained 
from the natives. The same Greek word in the 
imperfect, in 27 : 39, implies that they tried to 
recognize at that time, but could not. The great 
harbor of Valetta, several miles distant, was 
doubtless more or less familiar to the seamen. 
That the island was called Melita, of which 
"Malta" is a shortened form. This is a small 
island sixty miles south of Sicily, and about two 
hundred miles from the African coast. It is 
seventeen miles in length, nine miles in its great- 
est breadth, and sixty miles in circumference. 
The inhabitants were of Phoenician origin, from 
Carthage in Africa. The island was governed 
then by the Romans. Now it is under British 



rule. The native language is chiefly Arabic; 
about 70 per cent, of the words being Arabic, the 
rest chiefly a corrupt Italian. " The Maltese lan- 
guage approaches so nearly to the Arabic that 
the islanders are readily understood in all the 
ports of Africa and Syria." 1 The evidence of 
Phoenician coins and inscriptions shows that in 
Paul's time the Phoenician language had not died 
out in the island. 

2. And the barbarous people. " The Maltese 
were a Carthaginian colony who spoke the Phoa- 
nician language : they were therefore designated 
barbarians by the Greeks, the term meaning only 
that they were foreigners speaking a strange lan- 
guage, not that they were barbarous." 2 Ovid 
says, speaking of his exile home : " Here I am a 
barbarian, because I am understood by no one ; " 
and the Apostle Paul, in 1 Corinthians 14: 11, 
says almost the same thing. " It is worth noting 
that the part of Africa, from which the Maltese 
came is still called JJarbary." s "The Maltese 
are a strong, well-formed race, the men dark, 



Conybeare and Howson. 



2 Kendall. 



3 Eugene Stock. 
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28 : 3. 



3 rnlt when Paul had gathered a bundle of sticks, and laid (& on the fire, 
tlie a e viper e Sime er out h y reason of the heat, and fastened on his hand. 



handsome, and lithe, tlie women with black eyes 
and fine hair and an easy carriage. They are a 
cheerful, good-humored, and industrious people, 
sober and abstemious, though quick-tempered 
and addicted to the. use of the knife. . . . Among 
the people the Arab race and character predom- 
inate."! 

Shewed us no little, rvxovo-av, ordinary, com- 
mon. They showed unusual, exceptional, unex- 
pected, kindness, tpiKavOpuiriav, love to man. Our 
word " philanthropy " is a transliteration of the 
Greek. " It denotes the kindness that is shown 
on the general ground of humanity, irrespective 
of differences of rank or race." 2 "It was a word 
which a physician would be very likely to employ, 
for Hippocrates speaks of ' philanthropy ' in a 
physician as ever accompanying a real love of his 
profession. Galen distinguishes between those 
who healed through ' philanthropy ' and those 
who healed merely for gain, and even a more gen- 
erous diet for the sick was called (pt\av6puiroTepa 
rpofyfi (more philanthropic food)." 8 

They kindled a fire. " An objection has been 
made that there is now a great absence of wood 
in the island. But within a very few years there 
was wood close to St. Paul's Bay." * Because 
of the cold. The rain still continued. It was 
late in the autumn, and a northeast rain is very 
chilly, even when the thermometer is not very 
low. They would feel the cold more on account 
of their fatigue and exposure. 

3. And when Paul had gathered a bundle of 
Sticks, (ppvydvuv, from Qpvyw, to roast, parch; 
hence, dry sticks, brushwood, copse. "The furze 
still growing near St. Paul's Bay would well 
afford material for a fire." 5 " From the circum- 
stance of the concealed viper, these sticks were 
probably heaps of neglected wood gathered in the 
forest." 6 

Paul, though the greatest man then living, was 
ready to do the humblest duty. He knew the 



greatness of serving. His Master had taught this 
duty and privilege when he washed his disciples' 
feet. " Whatever was to be done, if he were able 
to take a part in it, he was never wanting, whether 
it was in counselling about a difficulty, in comfort- 
ing under danger, or helping by bodily labor to 
relieve the general distress.' ' 7 Thus Paul held 




VIPER. 

up the banner of the cross, and proved the Chris- 
tian spirit. His conduct was his credential. 

" This was the noblest Roman of them all." 
" His life was GENTLE ; and the elements 
So mixed in him, that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ' This was a MAN ! ' " 8 

Heroic deeds, martyrs' fires, and kingly power 
often bring no more of divine beauty than a true 
life, of highest motives, in honest daily toil. 9 

There came a .viper out of the heat, from 
among the fagots already on the fire whose in- 
creasing heat awaked it from its torpid state in 



1 Encyclopedia Britannica. 

2 Schaff. 

s Knowling. See Hobart, p. 296. 

* Conybeare and Howson. 

5 Lewin. Alford. 

i Cambridge Bible. 

s Julius Csesar, Act V., Scene 5, Mark Antony on the 
death of Brutus. 

COMPARE Murillo's picture in the Louvre, The Miracle 
of San Diego, ot " The Angels in the Kitchen " preparing 
food as naturally as they would play harps in heaven. 
See Suggestive Illustrations on Acts, p. 221 ; and Dr. 
Gannett's Blessed be Drudgery. 



" If the dear Lord should send an angel down, 
A seraph radiant in robes of light, 



To do some menial service in our streets 
As braying stone, we '11 say, from morn till night, - 

Think you the faintest blush would rise 
To mar the whiteness of his holy face ? 

Think you a thought of discontent would find 
Within his perfect heart abiding-place ? 

" I love to think the sweet will of his God 

Would seem as gracious in a seraph's eyes 
In the dark, miry, crowded lanes of earth 
As in the ambrosial bowers of Paradise : 
That those fair hands which lately swept the lyre 

Would not against their lowly work rebel, 
But as they ever wrought his will in heaven, 
Would work it here as faithfully and well." 

Anon. 
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4 And when " the barbarians saw the venomous beast haiSfrom his hand, they 
said a So liSer? 8 ' No doubt this man is a murderer, whom, though he hath 
escaped from the sea, ' yet JSSOStffiTffS^ to live. 



nver. 2. o Cp. Job 4. 7 & Luke 13. 2, 4 & John 9. 2. j? Cp. Num. 32. 23 & Amos 6. 19 & 9. 3. Wisd. 14. 31. 



which it had begun to lie dormant for the winter, 
and drove it forth. And fastened oil his hand, 
as he was laying his bundle on the fire. 

The viper was probably the common viper of 
Europe, pelias berus. It is poisonous but not 
deadly in England, but deadly in warmer cli- 
mates. But it may have been the vipefina aspis, 
or the asp, about twelve to eighteen inches long, 
such as caused the death of Cleopatra. Certainly 
this serpent must have been deadly, or the peo- 
ple would not have expected to see him die. 

" The viper, a venomous little reptile, in vari- 
ous forms, infests nearly the whole of Europe, 
but is absent from the New World. A bounty is 
offered in France for the destruction of vipers, 
and it is to obtain this bounty that a man named 
Courtol, in the south of France, has in seven 
years, in a single province, killed 9,175 vipers, as 
shown by the official records." l 

There are now no venomous serpents in Malta, 
but that is no reason for believing there were none 
ages ago, when the island was sparsely inhab- 
ited. 

" No person who has studied the changes which 
the operations of man have produced on the ani- 
mals of any country, will be surprised that a par- 
ticular species of reptiles should have disappeared 
from Malta. My friend the Rev. Mr. Lands- 
borough, in his interesting excursions in the island 
of Arran, has repeatedly noticed the gradual dis- 
appearance of the viper from the island since it 
has become more frequented. Perhaps there is 
nowhere a surface of equal extent in so artificial 
a state as that of Malta is at the present day, 
and nowhere has the aboriginal forest been more 
completely cleared. We need not therefore be 
surprised that, with the disappearance of the 
woods, the noxious reptiles which infested them 
should also have disappeared." 2 There are 1,200 
persons to the square mile in Malta. 

Lewin mentions that his travelling companions 
in 1853 started what they thought was a viper, 
which escaped into one of the bundles of heather. 8 
There is an instance nearer home. "The Blue 
Hills, a few miles south of Boston, are one of the 
very few spots in New England where rattle- 
snakes still survive. They are extremely rare 
even there ; but a few years ago they might have 
been found in larger numbers." 
Mr. Lyell, in quoting the travels of Spix and 



Martius in Brazil, observes : " They speak of the 
dangers to which they were exposed from the 
jaguar, the poisonous serpents, crocodiles, scor- 
pions, centipedes, and spiders. But with the in- 
creasing-population and cultivation of the country, 
say these naturalists, these evils will gradually 
diminish ; when the inhabitants have cut down 
the woods, drained the marshes, made roads in 
all directions, and founded villages and towns, 
man will by degrees triumph over the rank vege- 
tation and the noxious animals." 4 

4. No doubt this man is a murderer. Paul 
was a prominent prisoner, accused of some crime 
unknown to them, and they naturally-attributed 
to him the greatest crime. Yet vengeance. 
Vengeance should begin with a capital, as a per- 
sonification of a deity, ' ' The Avenger. " " Justice 
here, like Nemesis among the Greeks, and Ate 
among the tragic poets of Greece, is an impersona- 
tion of divine indignation against wrong, and of 
misfortune, or divine infliction of evil. It was 
the way of accounting for especial and strange 
misfortunes. Dike, or Justice, among the Greeks, 
was the personified daughter of Zeus and Themis 
(Jupiter and Law)." 5 

Suffereth not to live, as is her wont. Paul 
had escaped from the wreck, but he could not 
escape from the sword of divine justice. " Mr. 
Humphry adduces here an interesting Greek epi- 
gram, the substance of which is this, that a man 
shipwrecked on the coast of Libya, and killed 
while asleep by a serpent, had struggled in vain 
against the waves, finding here on land the fate 
that was his due." 

"There is a deep truth in the expectation of 
these Maltese people that crime will be followed 
by punishment. It is clear in the case of the 
criminal, the idler, the drunkard. The idea of 
the connection between guilt and retribiition, the 
sleepless, never - dying avenger of wrong ; the 
Nemesis who presides over retribution ; the ven- 
geance which suffereth not the murderer to live ; 
the whips and scorpions of the Furies it seems 
the first instinct of religion." " But it is equally 
clear that no one but the Omniscient God can tell 
how far suffering is the sign of special sin. Jesus, 
in Luke 1.'?: l-f>, says, " Or those eighteen, upon 
whom the tower in Silonin fell, and slew them, 
think ye that they were sinners above all men 
that dwelt in Jerusalem ? I toll yon, Nay ; but, 



* Youth's Companion, July 10, 1890. 
2 James Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck. 
a St. Paul, 2 : 208. 



4 Principles of Geuloiji/, 140. 

G President Theodore Woolsey. a Sohaff. 

7 F. W. Robertson, Sermons, vol. i. sor. 13. 
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5 iiowbeit he r shook off the beast into the fire, and & no harm. 

6 H< Z b t eit they JSSMS& lle ^ have swollen, or fallen down dead suddenly: 
but S they w^ffiuS.^; and toh^ott'SSni come to him, "they changed 
their minds, and e said that he was a god. 

r Mark 16. 18. Luke 10. 19. s Cp. oh. 14. 11, 19. t Cp. ch. 8. 10 & 14. 11. 



except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish." 
There are many other reasons for suffering be- 
sides wrong-doing, and we have no right to judge 
others. 1 

5. And he shook off the beast into the fire. 
With perfect composure, doubtless arising from 
the two promises, (1) that of Christ to his disciples 
concerning serpents (Mark 16 : 18 ; Luke 10 : 19), 
and (2) the promise that he should preach the 
gospel in Rome, and, therefore, he could not die 
before he reached that city, " A man is immortal 
till his work is done." 

The beast, rb Qyplov. " Luke uses the word 
in the same way as the medical writers, who em- 
ployed it to denote venomous serpents, and par- 
ticularly the viper ; so much so that an antidote, 
made chiefly from the flesh of vipers, was termed 
6npiai?fi. A curious bit of etymological history 
attaches to this latter Avord. From it came the 
Latin theriaca, of which our treacle (molasses) is 
a corruption. Treacle, therefore, is originally a 
preparation of viper's flesh, and was used later of 
any antidote. Thus Coverdale's translation of 
Jer. 8: 22 has ' there is no more treacle in Gilead.' 
Gurnall ( ' Christian in Complete Armor ' ) says : 
' The saints' experiences help them to a sovereign 
treacle made of the scorpion's own flesh (which 
they through Christ have slain), and that hath a 
virtue above all other to expel the venom of 
Satan's temptations from the heart.' So Jeremy 
Taylor : ' We kill the viper and make treacle of 
him.'" 2 

6. They looked when, " they expected that," 
he should have swollen, etc. This was "the 
usual effect of a viper's bite, making itself ap- 
parent in a very short time." 3 " The writer once 
saw a viper ' fasten on ' the wrist of a friend in 
Epping Forest. The whole arm rapidly swelled 
to an enormous size, and though life was saved, 
the sufferer was in imminent peril for some days, 
and an invalid for months." 4 Such effects of 
African serpents are spoken of by ancient writers. 
Thus, Solinus, a writer on natural history, speaks 
of the prester, a poisonous serpent, as distending 
the person whom it bites, and swelling him to an 
enormous size. " The verb for ' swollen,' irlf,nrpo.(r- 



Oai, implies literally ' inflammation,' and one of the 
enormous serpents of Africa took its name, Pres- 
ter ('the inflamer'), from it." 6 "In classical 
Greek irfyi7rpa<r8ai means to take. fire, and irp'f]6eu', 
to cause to swell, and those two ideas are combined, 
as in the word irpriffrrip (prester), venomous snake, 
the bite of which caused both inflammation and 
swelling." 6 Lucan (IX. 790) describes the effect 
of its bite. 

" Nasidiuin Marsi cultorem torridus agri, 
Percussit Prester. Illi ruber igneus ora 
Succendit, tenditque cutein, pereunte figura." 

" Masidius toiling in the Marsian fields, 
The burning Prester bit a fiery flush 
Lit up his face and set the akin a-stretch, 
And all its comely grace had passed away." 

Or fallen down dead suddenly. Sudden col- 
lapse and death ensue often from the bite of 
serpents. Shakespeare speaks as a naturalist 
when he says of the asp-bitten Cleopatra : 7 

" Trembling she stood, and on the sudden dropped^" 

Saw no harm come to him. " They knew the 
deadly nature of the bite, and their subsequent 
conduct shows that they regarded it as nothing 
short of miraculous that Paul escaped." 6 

" Neither the high priest, the Jewish Parlia- 
ment, the conspirators, the devil himself, the 
storm-lashed Mediterranean Sea, nor the venom- 
ous viper, can prevent his going to Rome. So 
we are going to heaven, and God is our continual 
guard. All nature is used by Him for our good, 
and we need not fear." 8 For Paul, as for every 
disciple, the very bitterness works out good. The 
viper was unable to harm him, and, like a church- 
bell, attracted men to the Master he served and 
the gospel he loved. 

They changed their minds, and said that he 
was a god, because only divine power could have 
preserved him from harm. "Instead of being a 
murderer or a god, he is, as Bengel quaintly sug- 
gests, a man of God." At Lystra they first 
thought Paul was a god, and then stoned him for 
a malefactor (Acts 14: 8-19). 

Their taking Paul for a god " was quite in ac- 



1 See Plutarch's Delay of Divine Punishment, with 
notes by Rev. A. P. Peabody, D. D. Cotton Mather's 
Remarkable Judgments of God on Several Sorts of Of- 
fenders, with remarks upon it in O. W. Holmes' Professor 
at the Breakfast-Table, section V. Scott's Redgauntlet, 
note to letter xi., speaking of the appendix, " The Judg- 



ment and Justice of God exemplified," to John Howie's 
Scots Worthies. 

2 M. R. Vincent, Word Studies. 

3 Cambridge Bible. 4 Eugene Stock. 
Plumptre. " Knowling. 

? Hackett. I. Jackson Wray. 
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7 Now in the neighboSodo'f that place Wei'6 lanS'belongin^to tllG chief man Of the Island, 

wllos ^m was Pul/li-iis; who received us, and enttfned us three days courte- 
ously. 

8 And it ca T4 8 p o? s ' that the father of Publius lay sick of a fever and 
fl unio to whom Paul entered in, and u prayed, and " laying his hands on him 
healed him. 

u oh. 9. 40. Cp. James 5. 14, 15. v See Mark 5. 23. 



cordance with heathen modes of thought. The 
whole story of the wanderings of the wine-god 
Dionysus is little more than a record of how the 
god came to this or that place and was received as 
a man, till, astounded by some portent, the people 
' changed their minds, and said that he was a god.' 
Thus, when he came to Argos, the people would 
not acknowledge him ; but, after he displayed 
his divine powers in the punishment of certain 
offenders, they hailed him as a god, and erected 
temples in his honor. 

" The people would also have a certain selfish 
element in their recognition of Paul as a god. 
Doubtless many of them remembered how Jupiter 
and Mercury came down to earth as men, and 
how those who refused to receive them were de- 
stroyed by an inundation, while only Philemon 
and Baucis, their kindly host and hostess, were 
saved." 1 

7. In the same quarters, in that neighbor- 
hood. The traditional place is Citta Vecchia, 
where is the country residence of the present 
British governor. Were possessions, landed 
property. He probably lived on more than one 
estate, as do the English nobility. It is very 
common here to have city and country residences. 
Of the chief man of the island. " Chief man," 
r$ irpdrtp, was the official title of the governor of 
the island, as we learn from two inscriptions, one 
in Greek, and one in Latin, discovered in Malta. 2 
" It belonged doubtless to the chief Roman au- 
thority on the island under the prsetor of Sicily ; 
and Publius, though not head of his family (for 
his father was still living), now filled that posi- 
tion." 3 "As his father was alive he would not 
have been called from his estates." 4 

Lodged us, avaSegd/Aevos, took us up, entertained 
us hospitably at his home. Us, according to some 
writers, includes Paul, Luke, Aristarchus, and 
probably the centurion and his staff. Others 
think that Publius entertained the whole crew 
for the three days while they were making ar- 
rangements for the winter. 



8. And it came to pass. It happened that at 
this time the father of Publius lay sick of a 
fever, irvperois, in the plural, which probably in- 
dieates the attacks of a recurrent or intermittent 
fever, occurring at intervals as in malaria. And 
of a bloody flux, Sucrei/rep/iy, of which our word 
dysentery is a transliteration. The combination 
of the fevers with dysentery would, according to 
Hippocrates, 5 who also uses the plural form, 
make the case more than usually critical. 6 " We 
have the testimony of physicians resident in that 
island, that this disorder is by no means uncom- 
mon there at the present day." 7 

To whom Paul entered in. " The report of 
his miraculous escape from the bite of the viper 
would direct the attention of Publius to Paul as 
a remarkable man ; and Paul repaid his kindness 
by restoring his father to health. ' He that re- 
ceiveth a prophet in the name of a prophet, shall 
receive a prophet's reward.' " 8 And prayed. To 
obtain the blessings from God, with the wisdom 
needed, and to show the people that all his 
power came from the same God whose gospel he 
preached. 

And laid his hands on him. " It is remark- 
able, that so soon after the ' taking up of ser- 
pents, ' we should read of Paul having ' laid his 
hands on the sick and they recovered ' (see the 
two in close connection, Mark 16: 18)." 9 And 
healed him. "St. Luke was a physician, but 
his skill was less effectual than the agency of St. 
Paul, who went into the sick man's chamber, 
prayed by his bedside, laid his hands on him, and 
healed him." 10 But remember (1) that Luke, as 
a survivor of a total wreck, would have 110 reme- 
dies with him. And (2) there was need of the 
moral influence here that would come from mi- 
raculous healing by the preacher of the gospel. 
For Paul had no credentials that would be of 
use, and as a prisoner suspicion would be c;ist 
upon him. So that God himself gave him the 
best of credentials by bestowing on him mirac- 
ulous power. Ordinarily, God is just as much in 



1 Sunday School Times. 

2 " A Greek inscription giving rrpuTOs MeAiraiW teal 
llarpiav, applied to a Roman knight, Prudens by name, 
tTTTrcus 'P., BO that Publius may well have been of the 
game rank ; and in a Latin inscription we have immicipii 
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9 A S nd when this was done, tueS also, which had diseases in the island 1 came, 



lleale , (l: 
ured: 



10 Who also honoured us with many honours ; and when we ^ue'd?' they 



*with Q, IP -|, fhinp-q va were necessary. 
onboard bUUll Ulillgb clb we needed. 



11 And after three months we d StBau d in w a ship of Alexandria, which had 
wintered in the island, whose sign was * T& 



w cli. 27. 6. * Cp. oh. 14. 12 (for mg.). 



the healing through natural means in the hands 
of a physician as in a miraculous healing ; just as 
. our daily bread, through the processes of nature, 
is as really his gift as if he sent it, like manna, 
from heaven. 

9. Others also. The original is more exten- 
sive ; all the rest. Nothing is said of Paul's 
preaching, for that is taken for granted. Paul 
could not neglect such golden opportunities of 
preaching the gospel. His words and deeds went 
together. 

" The stormy voyage and shipwreck form the 
central point of the narrative : to this is appended 
the residence at Malta. In the former, Paul re- 
veals himself as a prophet ; in the latter, as the 
possessor of miraculous power. We should make 
a vast mistake, however, if we were to infer 
from this that the simple travel-record had here 
been revised by a writer intent upon artificially 
glorifying the apostle as a worker of miracles. 
The narrative is an indivisible whole ; it is im- 
possible to disentangle the mere history of travel 
from it, or to strip away the miraculous addi- 
tions." i 

10. Honoured us with many honours. They 
paid them every possible attention, trying to ex- 
press their respect and gratitude. Laded us 
with such things as were necessary, as cloth- 
ing, provisions ; not as pay, but out of kindness 
and love. We must remember (1) that they had 
lost everything by the wreck. (2) They all of 
them received their help as well as the apostles. 
(3) That such tokens of respect were peculiarly 
proper, and showed a right mind. (4) This was 
entirely different, in principle and effect, from 
receiving hire for their miraculous cures, which 
was forbidden by Christ (Matt. 10: 8). (5) The 
good things which came to the soldiers and sail- 
ors through Paul would recommend the gospel to 
them. 

THE JOURNEY FROM MALTA TO ROME, 

vers. 11-15. 

11. And after three months, during the win- 
ter season, from early in November to early in 



February when navigation was impracticable on 
the Mediterranean. 

"We departed, set sail ; about February 8, ac- 
cording to Lewin, when Pliny says that naviga- 
tion opens. 

In a ship of Alexandria, "probably carrying 
grain to Rome. Which had wintered in the 
isle. " The storm which occasioned the wreck 
of Paul's vessel had delayed this one so long that 
it was necessary, on reaching Melita, to suspend 
the voyage until spring. This vessel had been 
during the winter at Valetta, which must always 
have been the principal harbor of Malta." 2 
Whose sign. " The ancient ships carried at their 
prow a painted or carved representation of the 
sign which furnished their name, and at the stern 
a similar one of their tutelar deity." 8 "The 
figure-heads of the Greek and Eoman ships were 
commonly placed both at the prow and the 
stern." 4 The sign " answered to the ship's name 
in modern times. It was the image of a god, a 
man, a beast, or of some other object, sculp- 
tured or painted on the prow." 6 This sign was 
used because men could not read. So in older 
times signs were used for taverns, as in London, 
"The Elephant and Castle," "The Boar's 
Head," etc. 

Castor and Pollux, Aiotritotpois, to the Dios- 
curi, The Twin Brothers. The stories concerning 
these twin heroes vary in different ages. They 
were the sons of Jupiter, who in reward "for 
their brotherly love set them in the sky as the 
constellation Gemini, The Twins, or the morning 
and evening star." 6 "The Gemini were con- 
' nected with the month of May in the signs of 
the Zodiac, and Poseidon (= Neptune) had given 
them power over the winds and waves that they 
might assist the shipwrecked. In the Helena of 
Euripides they appear, as promising a fair wind 
and a safe voyage." Hence, they " were regarded 
as the guardian deities of sailors. So Horace 
speaks of the 'fratres Helena, lucida sidera ' 7 
(' brothers of Helen, beaming stars '), and of 
the ' puerosque Ledce ' 8 (' the children of Leda '), 
whose bright star shines propitiously on sailors." * 



1 "Weizsiicker, Apostolic Age, 2 : 120. 
9 Hackett. 
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12 And touting at Syracuse, we tarried theri three days. 

13 And from thence we Se ^2S?*' and a m e e d at Rhe'gi-iim : and after one 

jj_ Tr the 0/ vnf1-i -iTrinrl Wew, on/1 we came the next day n T>TT 4-s'x ir . 
vlitj a bOull/ii WUILI sprang up, tiiiu. on the second day we came UU - 1 - U.-IJCIJ-AI. 

14 Where we found " brethren, and were treated to tarry with them seven 
days : and so we we Sune^o rd Rome. 

y See John 21. 23. 



And landing at Syracuse, the capital of Sicily, 
and a Roman colony, 80 to 100 miles sail from 
Malta. "According to Strabo, its wall was 
twenty-two miles in circumference, and it rivalled 
Carthage in wealth." Paul would doubtless find 
some of his countrymen here, whom he may have 
been able to visit during the three days they were 
detained here. There is a local tradition that 
Paul was the founder of the Sicilian church. 
"The city was famous for the memorable siege 
during the Peloponnesian war, at all times tak- 
ing its place among the most flourishing towns 
of Sicily. Ships bound from Alexandria to Italy 
commonly put in there. The stay of three days 
was probably caused by their waiting for a favor- 
able wind. The fact stated in the next verse 
implies that it was more or less against them." l 
Lewin thinks they waited the three days for pur- 
poses of trade. 

13. Fetched a compass, nepie\06vres, going 
round about, making a circuit. " As the wind was 
westerly and they were under the shelter of the 
high mountainous range of Etna on their left 
they were obliged to stand out to sea in order to 
fill their sails, and so came to Rhegium by a cir- 
cuitous sweep. I was informed by a friend many 
years ago that when he made the voyage himself 
from Syracuse to Rhegium, the vessel in which 
he sailed took a similar circuit, for a similar 
reason." 2 Ramsay renders "by tacking," the 
frequent alteration of the ship's course on account 
of head winds, "so that they were able by good 
seamanship to work up to Rhegium," the modern 
Reggio, the first land they made in Italy. It was 
situated at the southern entrance to the Straits 
of Messina, between Italy and Sicily, here only 
a few miles in breadth. The name Rhegium, 
'P'fljtov, was probably derived from ^ywfu, to 
rend asunder, because at that point Sicily was 
believed to be rent away from Italy. 8 

The south wind, which was favorable for their 
course up the coast of Italy. We came the next 
day. " After a run of 15 miles they reached the 
headland on the east coast, so famous in story as 
the abode of the monstrous Scylla, who, with her 
six long necks and heads, was continually howl- 
ing and barking like so many dogs at the passing 



mariner ; and just opposite the headland, near 
the Sicilian coast, was the no less celebrated 
whirlpool, the Charybdis." 2 

To Futeoli, 180 miles from Rhegium. This 
city, "now Pozzuoli, was eight miles northwest 
from Neapolis, the modern Naples. It derived 
its name from the springs (putei) which abound 
there, or from the (bad) odor of the waters (a 
putendo). It was the principal port south of Rome. 
Nearly all the Alexandrian and a great part of 
the Spanish trade with Italy was brought hither. 
The seventy-seventh Letter of Seneca gives a 
lively description of the interest which the ar- 
rival of the corn-ships from Egypt was accus- 
tomed to excite among the inhabitants of that 
time. A mole with twenty-five arches stretched 
itself into the sea at the entrance of this bay, 
alongside of which the vessels as they arrived 
cast anchor for the delivery of their freight and 
passengers. Thirteen of the piers which upheld 
this immense structure show their forms still 
above the water, and point out to us, as it were, 
the very footsteps of the apostle as he passed 
from the ship to the land." * It was " the Liver- 
pool of Italy." Paul looked upon the well-known 
beauties of the bay of Naples, and its marvellous 
surroundings which were the summer resort of 
the Roman emperors and nobles, and upon Vesu- 
vius, "not then an unsleeping volcano, but a 
green and sunny background to the bay, with its 
westward slope covered with vines." 

14. Where we found brethren. There is an 
interesting confirmation of the fact that there 
were Christians in this region during the lifetime 
of the apostles. Pompeii, in this neighborhood, 
was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, in 
A. D. 79. This city " remained for seventeen 
hundred years concealer! from human sight or 
knowledge, till revealed in the year 1755 by exca- 
vations systematically pursued. All the inscrip- 
tions found therein were undoubtedly and neces- 
sarily the work of persons who lived before A. D. 
79, and then perished. Now at the time that 
Pompeii was destroyed there was a municipal 
election going on, and there were found on the 
walls numerous inscriptions formed with char- 
coal, which were the substitutes then used for 
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the literature and placards Avith which every 
election decorates our walls. Among these in- 
scriptions of mere passing and tratisitory interest, 
there was one found which illustrates the point 
at which we have been laboring, for there, amid 
the election notices of 79 A. D., there appeared 



scribbled by some idle hand the brief words, 
' Igni gaude, Christiane ' (' Christian, rejoice in 
the fire '), proving clearly that Christians existed 
in Pompeii at that time, and that they were known 
as Christians." 1 
"Were desired to tarry with them seven days. 




FIFTH MUVE OF THE APPIAN WAY, RESTORED. 
From Canina. (Lewin.) 

On each side of the road were disposed, at the distance of every 40 feet, low columns as seats for the weary. ... The 
roads were provided with inns, and ornamented with statues. At every 5,000 feet was a milestone. The track of 
the road was from 13 to 15 feet broad, the foundation was of concrete, and the surface paved with large polygonal 
blocks of the hardest stone. 



" Probably the seven days' delay was needful for 
Julius to report his arrival at Rome, and to re- 
ceive further orders from the capital, perhaps 
with regard to the disposal of the prisoners, but 
St. Paul must have been rejoiced at the oppor- 
tunity of celebrating a Sunday with the little 
Christian church at Pnteoli." 2 The delay also 
gave Paul opportunity to send word to the Eoman 
Christians of his arrival in Italy. 

And so we went toward Home, about 140 
miles from Puteoli, to Paul's ultimate destina- 
tion. Kamsay thinks that " Rome " here refers 



not to the city, but to the Roman state, including 
the surrounding country, as is readily experienced 
in entering London or New York ; while the 
" came to" of verse 16 refers to entering within 
the city walls. " All the region near the coast, 
however transformed in the course of ages by the 
volcanic forces which are still at work, is recog- 
nized as the scene of the earliest Italian mythol- 
ogy, and must ever be impressive from the poetic 
images, partly of this world and partly of the 
next, with which Virgil has filled it." 8 

" There is a kind of triumph in the words : like 
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15 And from thence 1 when v the brethren, w uen they heard of us, they came to meet 
us as far as TheX p rkef o r fT P V-s, and The fe e & 8 : : whom when. Paul saw, *he 
thanked God, and took courage. 

16 And when we entente, Kome/ hecenturiondeliveredtlieprlsonerstothecaptainoftheguard: 
but Paul was suffered to M hy himself with the soldier that ^& him. 



y See John 23 . 23. z Cp. Rom. 1. 9-12. a Cp. ch. 24. 23 & 27. 3. 



an emperor who has fought a naval battle and 
overcome, Paul entered into that most imperial 
city ; he was nearer now to his crown ; Rome 
received him bound, and saw him crowned and 
proclaimed conqueror." 1 

15. When the brethren heard of us. Puteoli 
was not on the great military road from Rome to 
Brundusium, but some miles to the westward. 
And from thence by land northward 33 miles 
they struck at Sinuessa the famous Appian Way, 
" by which many a Roman general had passed in 
triumph to the capitol, seated on a car of victory, 
surrounded by the plaudits of rejoicing Rome." 

" The stages from Sinuessa would probably be 
Minturnse, Formise, Fundi, and Terracina, mak- 
ing altogether a distance of 67 miles. At this 
point they would have to choose between two 
modes of travel, taking the circuitous road round 
the Pontine Marshes, or going by the more direct 
line of the canal. Both routes met at Appii 
Forum, 18 miles from Terracina. For us well- 
nigh every stage of the journey is connected with 
some historical or legendary fact in classical an- 
tiquity. We think of the great Appius Claudius, 
the censor from whom the Via and the Forum 
took their names ; of the passage in the over- 
crowded canal track-boat, with its brawling sail- 
ors, and of the scoundrel inn-keepers, whom 
Horace has immortalized in the narrative of his 
journey to Brundusium." 2 It was about 100 
years before Paul's journey that Horace, a young 
man of twenty-eight, and Vergil travelled over 
this road on a mission from Augustus to Mark 
Antony, 8 

Appii forum. ' ' The R . V. renders ' The Market 
of Appius ' (really the Greek is a transliteration 
of the Latin Appii forum, as the words stood in 
1611, 'forum' (not Forum), Hastings' B. D.). 
The word apparently implied what we should call 
a borough or assize town, cf. Forum Julium, etc:. 
The picture drawn by Horace suggests a sharp 
contrast between the holy joy of the Christian 
meeting and the coarse vice and rude revelry 
which so often filled the wretched little town." l 
Here the first delegation of Roman Christians 
met Paul. 

And The three taverns, 13 miles beyond Appii 
Forum, on the Appian Way, and 30 miles from 
Rome. Here a second delegation met Paul and 



his companions. " It is mentioned more than 
once by Cicero in his letters, and appears to have 
been on the Via Appia, at a point where a road 
from Antium fell into it. 4 It was accordingly a 
town of considerable importance."' 2 

Whom -when Paul saw, he thanked God, and 
took courage. The words imply that Paul had 
been depressed in spirit. Perhaps his exertions 
and the strain of the voyage and wreck had 
brought a return of his ill health. 

PAUL ENCOURAGED. When Paul was met and 
greeted by the Christians of Rome, his heart was 
lifted out of its depression. He felt as Stanley 
did when he emerged from the great Central 
African forest into the open sunlight. (1) He 
entered Rome, not so much a criminal as an apos- 
tle with hosts of friends. (2) Human sympathy 
warmed his heart. (3) He found the church for 
which he had longed and prayed, safe and pros- 
perous, and sound in the faith. (4) He would 
have the needed aid for preaching the gospel at 
Rome. (5) He had attained the end for which 
he had long been seeking with earnest desires. 
(6) The great anxieties and dangers of the journey 
were passed. (7) He would be refreshed after 
his long labors. 

PAUL IN ROME, vers. 16-31. 

16. We came to, " entered into," Rome, by 
the Porta Capena, "a spot which we can hardly 
leave without lingering for a moment. Under 
this arch which was perpetually dripping with 
the water of the aqueduct that went over it 
had passed all those who since a remote period of 
the republic had travelled by the Appian Way 
victorious generals with their legions returning 
from foreign service, emperors and courtiers, va- 
grant representatives of every form of heathen- 
ism, Greeks and Asiatics, Jews and Christians. 
From this point entering within the city, Julius 
and his prisoners moved on, with the Aventine 
on their left, close round the base of the Coelian, 
and through the hollow ground which lay between 
this hill and the Palatine ; thence over the low 
ridge called Velia, where afterward was built the 
Arch of Titus to commemorate the destruction of 
Jerusalem ; and then descending by the Sacra 
Via into that space which was the centre of im- 
perial power and imperial magnificence, and asso- 
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RESTORATION OF THE FORUM. 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 



ciated also with the most glorious recollections of 
the republic. The Forum was to Rome what the 
Acropolis was to Athens, the heart of all the 
characteristic interest of the place. Here was 
the Milliarium Aureum (the golden milestone), 
to which the roads of all the provinces converged. 
All around were the stately buildings which were 
raised in the closing years of the republic and by 
the earlier emperors. In front was the Capitoline 
Hill, illustrious long before the invasion of the 
Gauls. Close on the left, covering that hill whose 
name is associated in every modern European 
language with the notion of imperial splendor, 
were the vast ranges of the palace, the ' house of 
Csesar' (Phil. 4: 22). Here were the household 
troops quartered in a prcetm^ium attached to the 
palace. And here (unless, indeed, it was in the 
great praetorian camp outside the city wall) Julius 




PALACE OF THE CAESARS. 
Restoration by Benvenuti. 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by 



gave up his prisoner to Burrus, the praetorian 
prefect, whose official duty it was to keep in cus- 
tody all accused persons who were to be tried 
before the emperor." * 

Delivered the prisoners. This sentence is not 
in the oldest manuscripts and is omitted in the 
R. V., but is retained by Ramsay and Blass. To 
the captain of the guard, ffrparoweSdpxy, the 
stratopedarch. Ramsay, following- Mommsen, re- 
gards this officer as the Princeps Peregrinarum, 
"the chief of the soldiers from abroad," belong- 
ing to legions stationed in the provinces, who were 
employed as couriers, and for police and commis- 
sariat purposes. While in Rome they resided in 
a camp on the Coelian Hill, presided over by the 
stratopedarch. 

Lewin thinks that the captain of the guard was 
the Prefect of the Praetorium, whose cohort had 
their barracks on the Palatine 
Hill near Caesar's Palace. The 
Prefect at this time was Bur- 
rus, a liberal-minded man, and 
one of the few good statesmen 
of this corrupt age and city. 

Paul was suffered, permit- 
ted, to dwell by himself. The 
kind terms in which Festus re- 
ported the case, and Paul's no- 
ble conduct and helpfulness on 
the voyage, as related by Julius 
the centurion, would combine to 
influence such a man as Burrus 
to grant to Paul every privilege 
and comfort within his power. 

With a soldier that kept 
P er> him. "He was coupled by a 
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17 And it came to pass, that after three days p if 1 called together those that were the 
chief of the Jews.- cogether: and when they were come together, he said unto 
them, M T" rf brethren, 6 though I to l$3Sfc tted nothing against the people, or the 
c customs of our fathers, yet was r delivered prisoner from Jerusalem into the 
hands of the Romans 1 : 

6 Cp. ch. 25. 8. c ch. C. 14 & 15. 1 & 21. 21. 



slight chain round the right -wrist to the left of a 
soldier, and thus shackled was allowed to be at 
large within the palace, or even, if he could afford 
it, to hire a lodging for himself without the walls, 
but within the rules or prescribed limits, but oth- 



erwise free from restraint." * " The form which 
his custody took has been well compared to that 
which Herod Agrippa underwent, who was con- 
fined at one time in Rome, 2 at first in the camp, 
and afterwards on the accession of Gaius in a 




P&&TORIAN SOLDIERS (from a relief in the Louvre). The bodyguard of the Roman Emperor. 
From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 



house of his own, although still under military 
custody." 3 

The soldiers which guarded Paul were " from 
the imperial guard," the flower of the Roman 
army. Every few hours the guard was changed, 
so that ' ' in this way there might be six or eight 
with him every twenty-four hours." Paul must 
have spoken to these soldiers about their souls, 
and salvation by Jesus Christ, and they would be 
won by the sweetness of his spirit, his patience, 
earnestness, and love. Tradition says that the 
greatest statesman, Seneca, was among the con- 
verts to Christianity by the preaching of Paul. 



It is quite possible, according to Professor Lumby, 
that the gospel was introduced into England by 
some of those Roman soldiers Avho heard Paul 
preach the gospel in prison. "Paul knew the 
men then in the Prjetorium might some day re- 
ceive orders to go into Parthia, Germany, or 
Britain, and he endeavored to enable them to act 
as missionaries, and carry the gospel wherever they 
went, and thus was begun the great work which 
went on until the Thundering Legion became as 
famous in the martial annals of Rome as Havelock 
and his saints during the Indian mutiny." 4 
17. After three days. "Probably spent in 
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18 Who, when they had examined me, 
no cause of death hi me. 



e because there was 



d ch. 26. 31, 32. e See ch. 23. 29. 



intercourse with the Koman Christians, in procur- 
ing a lodging, and in refreshing himself after his 
long journey." 1 
Called the 'Chief of the Jews together, the 




A ROMAN SOLDIEE IN FULL ARMOR.' Such a soldier as 
Paul was chained to during his imprisonment. 

Jewish leaders, and the officers of the synagogues 
of which there were seven in Rome. There was 
not room to receive all at this time, and Paul 
would naturally invite those who would be best 
informed, and most influential in affecting public 
opinion. Later, a day was set to receive all who 
wished to see him (ver. 23). 

Rendall objects to this interpretation of " first," 
because "it ignores ovras altogether," the words 
literally reading "those being of the Jews first." 

" Apparently the text describes him as inviting 
first those members of the synagogue who were 
Jews, reserving the devout Gentiles for the second 
place. Want of space probably prevented his 
receiving all at once." 

REASONS FOB THIS INTERVIEW. Paul's object 
was to gain the Jews. Hence he would (1) ex- 
plain how he came to be a prisoner, so that any 
prejudice against him might be removed and any 
false reports might be corrected. (2) He would 
arrange to have the Jews come to see him and 
hear the gospel at his residence, since he probably 



could not go to their synagogues and preach, with 
a Roman soldier chained to his hand. 

THE JEWISH COLONY IN ROME. " The Jews 
in Rome were at this time a large and organized 
community. A contemporary writer states that 
they were "a vast multitude." They congregated 
chiefly in that part of the city known now as the 
Trastevere. Pompey had brought many Jewish 
captives to Rome, who were gradually set free, 
and rapidly increased in numbers. We learn 
from Cicero that an any of them were wealthy. 
That they had great influence we may infer from 
several passages in the satirist Juvenal. Seneca 
says of them that the conquered gave laws to the 
conqueror. In fact, they were spoken of much 
as the Germans speak of the Hebrew capitalists. 
Their synagogues were protected by imperial 
edicts, and they were authorized to send their 
annual tax of two drachmae a head to the temple 
treasury. They had their own council for all 
matters among themselves. They were so numer- 
ous that no less than eight thousand Roman Jews 
supported the petition sent from Judea against 
Archelaus, the occasion supposed to be referred 
to by our Lord in the parable of the pounds. 
From time to time the Jews roused the suspicions 
of the imperial government, and were banished, 




TRADITIONAL APARTMENT OP THE CENTURION'S HOUSE in 
which Paul is said to have resided, chained by the wrist 
to a soldier, during his first imprisonment at Borne. 
The site is at the junction of the Via Lata and the Corso 
under the vestibule of the Church of Santa Maria. 

From Schaft's Bible Dictionary, by per. 

but always soon returned, as after their expulsion 
by Claudius." 2 

Nothing against the people, or customs of 
our fathers. " For everywhere had he shown 
himself desirous that his own people should hear 
the message of the gospel first, and for Jews he 



Gloag. 



2 Canon Tristram in Sunday School Times, 1897. 
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19 But when the Jews spake against \{\ I was constrained ' to appeal unto 
Csesar ; not that I had aught to accuse " my nation of. 

20 For this cause therefore 'SF I <!i i 1 Xat r you 1 to see vou < and to speak with %?; 
teMEfco" l 'the hope of Israel I am bound with * this * chain. 

21 And they said unto him, We neither received letters om f Judaea concern- 
ing thee, Sofa! any of 'the brethren C0 me wSaSport or Sg&g any harm of thee. 

22 But we desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest : for as concerning this 
m sect, itisknownlous that every w& " it is spoken against. 

/ ch. 25. 11 & 26. 32. g ch. 24. 17 & 2G. 4. h See ch. 23. 6, i Cp. Luke 2. 25. j ch. 2G. 20. k Epb. C. 20. 
2 Tim. 1. 16. See ch. 21. 33 & Phil. 1. 7. I ch. 22. 5, m See ch. 24. 5. Luke 2. 34. Cp. 1 Pet. 2. 12 & 3. 1C 
& 4. 14, 16. 



had never forbidden circumcision, only insisting 
that Gentile converts should not be forced to 
submit to the Jewish law before they were re- 
ceived into the Christian Church." 1 

18. Who, Felix, Festus, Agrippa, had ex- 
amined me, as described in chaps. 24-20. Would 
have, ftSofaovTo, deliberately willed, purposed, to 
let me go at liberty. 

19. When, the Jews spake against it, objected, 
a very mild word with which to describe what the 
Jews had done. Paul was as conciliatory and kindly 
as was possible under the circumstances. But he 
had to show why he was constrained to appeal 
unto Csesar. He did this, not as an enemy of his 
people, nor to make any more trouble for those 
who already had suffered so much from the Ro- 
mans, but because there was no other way of de- 
fending himself. He made no accusation against 
his people. 

20. Have I called for you. Better as in 
R. V., " did I entreat you to see and to speak with 
me." This is more in accordance with their re- 
spective circumstances. Because that for the 
hope of Israel I am bound with this chain. 
It was not because he was opposed to Israel, 
as the Jerusalem .Jews thought, but because he 
preached the realization of their hopes, the glory 
they had been looking for, the kingdom they had 
been expecting, that he was a prisoner. The con- 
summation of the nation, the millennial times 
their prophets had foretold, the blossom and 
fruit, for which their whole existence had been 
a preparation, could be gained only through 
Jesus, the Messiah. "Nothing could be more 
pathetic than this reference to the chain " with 
which he was bound to the soldier guard, 

21. We neither received letters out of Ju- 
daea, etc. It is not said that they had never heard 
anything about Paul, for it is implied that they 
had heard, but nothing of the events which led 
to his being a prisoner. " It may seem strange 



that they had received no tidings concerning him. 
But, as Meyer well remarks, (1) before his appeal, 
the Jews in Judea had no definite reason to com- 
municate with the Jews in Rome respecting him, 
having no expectation that Paul, then a prisoner 
in Judea, would ever go to Rome. And ('2) since 
his appeal, it would have been hardly possible 
for them to have sent messengers who should 
have arrived before him." 2 For Paul sailed 
toward the very close of navigation, and others 
could not well have left Csesarea till the follow- 
'ing spring. (3) Still more probably "it would 
seem as if Paul, after two years at Cassarea and 
more, had faded out of the thoughts of anti-Chris- 
tian Jews, so that they feared him no longer." 3 

22. We desire to hear, a|ioS,uei/, we think it 
fitting. " If St. Paul's statement in ver. 18 as to 
the favorable bearing of the Roman authorities 
towards him was true, it was but natural that the 
Jews should wish to refrain from hasty or hostile 
action towards a prisoner who was evidently 
treated with consideration in his bonds ; they 
would rather act thus than revive an old quarrel 
which might again lead to their own political 
insecurity." 4 

This sect . . . every where . . . spoken 
against. These slanders arose (1) from Paul's 
seeming opposition to the Jewish ritual ; (2) from 
the strict morality of the Christians which made 
bold and open sinners their enemies, especially on 
account of the terrible denunciations of disaster 
and ruin unless they repented (see Matt. 24) ; 
(3) from their necessary opposition to some 
Roman laws and customs ; (4) from a misinter- 
pretation of the Lord's Supper, where they were 
said to " eat the flesh and drink the blood " of 
Jesus ; (5) from a misuse of the fact that they 
deified one who had been crucified as a malefac- 
tor ; " Like God, like people," they would say. 5 

" The darker calumnies which were propagated 
afterwards stories of Thyestean (/. t>., cannibal) 



1 Cambridge Bible. 

2 Alford. 3 President Woolsey. 

* Knowling. See, also, Lightfoot, Philippians, pp. 15, 



16. 



n "In the course of excavating on the Palatine hill, in 
one part of n palace, there was found scratched on the 
plaster of the second century wall of n small room, a car- 
icature of the crucifixion, a man with a donkey's head 
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23 And when they had appointed him a day, &' e e y e came many to Mm into & 
lodging' in gr eat number; to whom he expounded lhe ^^f.ffflfying * the kingdom of 
God, and 'persuading them concerning Jesus, ''both g&S* the law of Moses 
and f"om the prophets, from morning till evening. 

24 And s some believed the things which were spoken, and some ffiftt 

25 And when they agreed not among themselves, they departed, after that 
Paul had, spoken one word, Well spake the Holy Ghost by %$& the prophet 
unto ymir fathers, 

26 Saying, 

" Go thou unto this people, and say, 

v By hearifg J& shall hear, and shaU in n n wl8e understand ; 

And seeing ye shaU see, and sua ii iSnowise perceive : 

o Cp. ch. 17. 2, 3. p ver. 31. q Cp. oh. 19. 8. r ch. 8. 35 & 24. 14 & 26. 22. * Cp. oh. 14. 4 & 17. 4. 5 & 19 
9 & 23. 7. t Matt. 15. 7. u Cited from Isai. 6. 9, 10. v Matt. 13. 14, 15. Mark 4. 12. Cp. Luke 8. 10. 



banquets and licentious orgies may possibly 
have been even then whispered from ear to ear. 
They were already, as Tacitus describes them, 
speaking of their sufferings under Nero, known 
as holding an exitiabilis superstitio (' a detestable 
superstition '), guilty of atrocia et pudenda, odio 
humani generis convicti 1 ('atrocious and shame- 
ful crimes, convicted by the hatred of mankind '), 
or as Suetonius writes, as a genus hominum super- 
stitionis novce et maleficce 2 (' a race of men holding 
a new and criminal superstition ')." 8 

23. When they had appointed, raj-dfifvoi. This 
denotes a mutual arrangement between the two 
parties for a day of meeting. 

To whom he expounded, QeriOero, he. set out, 
expounded, the gospel of Jesus and its relations 
to the Jewish beliefs and scriptures. And testi- 
fied. Testifying while he expounded, bearing 
witness to the truth of what he said ; from his 
own experience ; in his conversion, in the revela- 
tions God had made to him, in the comfort and 
help he had received, in the improvement of his 
own life. These are the two ways in which we 
now must lead men to Christ and salvation. Out 
of the law of Moses, and out of the prophets. 
These were common ground. All believed them. 
So Paul placed the prophecies of the kingdom of 
God, and of the Messiah to come, side by side 
with the life, death, and teachings of Jesus, and 
showed the Jews how perfectly the latter were 
the fulfilment of the former. "Jesus and the 
expected Messiah he demonstrated to be in all re- 
spects one and the same." 



24. And some believed, eWflorro,- were per- 
suaded, were being persuaded, were induced to be- 
lieve, had faith. The Greek word is not the one 
usually employed for believing; but leads to the 
same state of mind through a process of being 
convinced or persuaded. 

And some believed not. "The testimony of 
the apostles was ' a savor of life unto life,' or of 
' death unto death.' The same fire reddens the 
gold and burns the dross ; under the same thresh- 
ing sledge the grain is cleansed and the chaff is 
crushed out ; by the same press beam the oil is 
separated from the dregs."* The same sun 
melts the wax and hardens the clay. The same 
sunshine and rain which cause the Jiving tree to 
grow and flourish are the most potent influences 
to bring the dead tree to decay. 

25. When they agreed not, were aa-v/u.tfxavoi, 
were not ffv/j.cj>uivoi, of which our word "sym- 
phony" is a transliteration. They were like 
the various parts of a tune set to different 
keys ; they were discordant, inharmonious. This 
variance was evinced by the earnest and ex- 
cited discussion of the different views among the 
Jews. 

They departed, after that Paul had spoken 
one word, not denouncing, but seeking to per- 
suade them from their own prophet, Isaiah ; and 
to show them that their rejection of his message 
was no sign that it was not true. This does not 
imply, as some say, that none became Christians, 
and that all were included under the category of 
those referred to by Isaiah. Even in Isaiah's time 



being crucified, whilst another man is looking at it. Un- 
derneath is written in Greek letters, ' Alexamenos adores 
his God.' " S. Russell Forbes in Footsteps of Si. Paul 
in Rome. " Tertullian (A. D. 1GO-240) mentions such car- 
icatures as current in his time (Apol. c. 16), and the 
story that the Jews worshipped an ass's head, which we 
know to have been accepted at this very time (Jos. cont. 



Apion. ii. 7 ; Tacit. Hist. v. 4), would naturally be trans- 
ferred to the Christians, who were regarded as a sect of 
Jews. In Tertullian's time Asinarii (' ass-worshippers') 
was a common term of abuse for them." Plumptre. 

1 Annals, 15: 44. 

2 Nero, ch. 16. s Plumptre. 
4 Augustine, City of God, 1 : 8. 
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97 TTnr the heart of this people ; W ov Pr l 

Z I JP Or this people's heart *> *V cl-X-tJU 

And their ears are dull of hearing, 
And their eyes they have closed ; 

Lest haply they Should perceive With tlieir 

And hear with tiieii ; ears, 

And understand with their heart, 

-And. SllOUllCl turn again, 

And I should heal them. 
28 Be it known therefore unto you, that * 
the Gentiles': and ' Aa< Hhey will a i so hear. ifc - 



s salvation of God "is sent unto 



to Cp. John 12. 40 & Rom. 11.8. x See Luke 22. 32. y ch. 13. 20. z Fa. GT. 2. Isai. 40. 5. Luke 2. 30 & 3. 6. 
Cp. Rom. 11. 11. a See ch. 13. 4C. b John 10. 1C. Cp. ch. 13. 48 & Matt. 8. 11 & 21. 43. 



there was a remnant of true servants of God. 
But the words were true of the nation as a nation. 

Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaias. Esaias 
is the Greek form for Ixaiah. Here, as elsewhere, 
the New Testament proves that the prophet Isa- 
iah was inspired, and gives us a true idea of what 
inspiration is, including the divine and the human 
elements. 

26. Saying (Isa. 6 : 9, 10). Go unto this peo- 
ple. This was spoken in reference to the Jews, 
130 to 150 years before their exile, when Isaiah 
was called to prophesy to them. The prophet 
was forewarned at the beginning of his mission 
that he would have but partial success. The 
words occur six times in the Gospels, in the Epis- 
tle to the Romans, and here in the Acts. For 
they applied to the Jews in the times of Christ 
and the apostles with even more emphasis than 
in the time of Isaiah. 

Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand. They should hear the words with the out- 
ward organs of hearing, but they would not under- 
stand the real meaning and power of the words. 

And seeing ye shall see, and not perceive. 
They shall see the words but not perceive their 
meaning ; shall see the facts, the person and 
deeds of Jesus, but not understand their mean- 
ing and power. They saw Jesus through their 
prejudices as in a distorting mirror, like those 
of which there was a whole corridor full at the 
Paris Exposition, in which no person was seen as 
he really was. The minds of the people, and es- 
pecially of the Pharisees, were preoccupied with 
entirely different ideas concerning the kingdom. 



and the Messiah from those presented by Christ, 
ideas instilled into them from childhood. The 
king and the kingdom were to excel all nations 
in worldly power and magnificence, like "Solo- 
mon in all his glory." The Messiah was to be 
a hero-warrior, greater than David or Caesar. 
There was thus little room in their thoughts for 
such a Messiah as Jesus, or such a kingdom as he 
was founding. So they would have made a bad 
use of the true picture of the future if they had 
been shown it. 

27. Heart ... is waxed, grown, gross, liter- 
ally, become fat, as applied to the body, hence, 
dull, stupid, so that it was difficult to make 
any impression upon it. Their eyes have they 
closed; lest they should see. 1 They did not 
wish to see. If they had seen, they would have 
had to give up their bad habits, their sinful plea- 
sures, their unjust riches, their selfish living ; and 
they would have been compelled to separate from 
friends, to join a despised sect, to live to do good, 
to suffer, and perhaps die, for Christ's sake. 

And should be con verted, "should turn round, 
and go back again," as God was anxious they 
should. Proverbs 1: 24-33 applies to their case. 

And I should heal them, of their sin, and dul- 
ness, and disobedience. It was less than 10 years 
later that Jerusalem was wholly destroyed, the 
temple obliterated, and the Jews were no longer 
a nation. All this might have been avoided, the 
Jews might have become the true kingdom of 
God, the centre of light and salvation to the 
world ; only they would not. 

28. Be it known therefore unto you. Because 



1 Pres. Noah Porter, in his Books and Reading, begins 
with the description of a South Sea savage in a modern 
city, and especially in a library, showing to how many 
things he is blind. 

Cheyne (Isaiah) cites the case of a son of the Great 
Mogul, who had his eyes sealed up three years by his 
father as a punishment. Dante pictures the envious, on 
the second cornice of Purgatory, with their eyes sewed 
up; 



" Tor all their lids an iron wire transpierces, 
And sews them up, as to a sparhawk wild 
Is done, because it will not quiet stay. 1 " 

Purgatorio, xiii. 70-72. 

See M. R. Vincent, Word Studies, Matt. 13 : 13. 

Bunyan, in his Capture of Mansoul, represents the five 
senses as five gates to the citadel, all of them barred 
against Emmanuel, their rightful king. 
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on And when he had said these words, the Jews departed, and had great reasoning among themselves. 

30 And ^"ibode 11 two whole years in his own hired dwelling, and c received all 
that went in unto him, 

31 ''Preaching the e kingdom of God, and teaching t ^ e se things w ^em"n e g rn the 
Lord Jesus Christ' ''with aU SSife, "noST " forbidding him. 



c Cp. Phil. 1. 13. d Cp. on. 8. 12 & 20. 25. 
Phil. 1. 12, 13 & 2 Tim. 2. 9. 



e ver. 23. See Matt. 12. 28 & 13. 19. / See ch. 4. 29. g Cp. 



ye are hardened and irreclaimable; I must preach 
the gospel, and if you will not hear, I must turn 
to those who Avill. The salvation of God shall 
not fail because you refuse it. You can destroy 
yourselves, but you cannot destroy the kingdom 
of God, or prevent the Messiah from reigning over 
all the earth. 

They will hear. The message shall not only 
be sent, but be heard. Compare 13: 46. This 
has become the fact. This salvation has placed 
the Gentile nations who received it at the head 
of the world in religion, in power, in happiness, 
in hope. The Jews might have been in this po- 
sition, but they would not. And by the Gentile 
believers the Jewish Messiah and the Jewish 
Scriptures have been placed at the very summit 
of humanity which, from them derives its noblest 
motives and ideals of life. Through the Gentile 
believers the Jews are to be brought into the 
kingdom. In accordance with Isaiah's prophecy, 
the nation was cut down by the Exile like a tree, 
leaving only a stump, but a new shoot would 
spring up, the nation would be restored, and the 
new shoot would be greater than the former tree. 

This was almost literally repeated and fulfilled 
in the time of Christ and the succeeding ages. 
Jesus with his gospel was the new shoot that 
sprang up from the Jewish commonwealth, which 
was cut down to a mere stump by the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple in A. D. 70 ; and 
that shoot has already grown to be a far larger, 
nobler, more fruitful tree than the Jewish nation 
ever was, and all the visions and prophecies of 
the Old Testament are being realized and fulfilled 
through the New. 

They will hear, anoixrovTai, This is the last 
word of the apostle Paul, recorded in the Acts ; 
and a.K<a\vrias, unhindered, is the last word of the 
historian of his life. Knowling well finds in these 
two final words a note of triumph blending with 
the note of sadness. " The future of his message 
is assured, and we may borrow two words as an 
inscription for these closing pages of St. Luke's 
second treatise the last word of the apostle, 
and the last of the historian aKottrovrai . . . 
aKuhvTws the word of God was heard and wel- 
comed, and that word was not bound." 

29. And when he had said these words. This 



whole verse is wanting in some of the best manu- 
scripts ; and is omitted in the R. V. and in West- 
cott and Hort. But it is retained by Blass, and is 
doubtless descriptive of what actually took place. 

30. And Paul dwelt two whole years in his 
own hired house, /jutrd^an, that which is either 
let or hired for a price, as a house, apartment, 
lodging, the exact equivalent for the Latin meri- 
tarium or conductum. It means a lodging (as in 
verse 23) or apartment, and does not imply that 
he occupied a whole house. 1 

PAUL'S EXPENSES. Living in his own hired 
house, Paul must meet his own expenses. This may 
have been done by his friends in Rome, or, as Ram- 
say argues, by means of his own patrimony. 2 

REASONS FOB THE DELAY OF THE TRIAL. 
There were many possible reasons why the trial 
of Paul was delayed. (1) It would take a long 
time for the accusers and witnesses to come from 
Palestine to Rome. They could not have fol- 
lowed Paul immediately, because he left unex- 
pectedly toward the close of the navigation season, 
and they would not be able to collect their evi- 
dence, and get their witnesses ready in time to 
follow Paul that autumn. They could not leave 
before the following spring. 

(2) The records of the trials at Caesarea may 
have been lost in the wreck, and it was necessary 
to wait for the necessary information long enough 
for a voyage from Rome to Csesarea, and return. 

(3) It is very possible that since Paul was a 
prisoner and could not go on any more missionary 
tours, his enemies may well have been content 
that he should remain there, while if the trial 
came on he might be released. 

(4) They Avould need evidence not only from 
Jerusalem, but from various parts of the empire 
where he had been charged with exciting riots ; 
and it would take no little time to obtain the 
required facts. 

(5) A corrupt judge frequently postponed a 
trial for months or years, as Festus had done in 
Csesarea. It is said the emperor was in the 
habit of delaying trials for various reasons. 

PAUL'S WOKK DURING THESE Two YEARS. 
He received all that came in unto him. The 
fact that they must come to him, because he could 
not go to them, created a sifting process, through 



Plumptre. 



2 St. Paul, 310, "Finances of the Trial." 
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which only the earnest and serious inquirers 
would come to him, and no time or strength was 
wasted. 

31. Preaching ... teaching. Paul's personal 
work was continued during these two years, with 
all confidence, implying that he had freedom of 
speech, and was hopeful of results. 

Four epistles were written by Paul during these 
two years, to the Ephesians, Colossians, Philip- 
pians, and to Philemon of Colossse. "The com- 
position of these epistles was by far the most 
important part of Paul's varied prison activity ; 
and he crowned this labor with the writing of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, which is perhaps 
the profoundest and sublimest book in the world. 
Never did there come to the church a greater 
mercy in disguise than when the arrest of Paul's 
bodily activities at Caesarea and Rome supplied 
him with the leisure needed to reach the depths of 
truth sounded in the Epistle to the Ephesians." 1 

It is good to read these epistles with the cir- 
cumstances in view, as from a bodily prison, but 
with the spirit on the Mount of Transfiguration. 

THE ACTS were probably completed at this 
time. "To my mind the simplest explanation 
why St. Luke has told us no more is that he knew 
no more, and that he knew no more because at the 
time nothing more had happened ; in other words, 
that the book of the Acts was written a little more 
than two years after Paul's arrival in Rome." 2 

Thus Paul in prison was doing some of the most 
important work of his life, work that has rendered 
him immortal in his usefulness. From his prison 
there flowed a river of life, that has broadened 
and deepened as it has flowed through the cen- 
turies, and is still gladdening the city of God. 3 
He had no time or disposition to murmur, but as 
he wrote from this spot to the Philippians to 
"rejoice evermore, and again I say rejoice, "so 
he rejoiced. Madame Guyon in prison expressed 
his feelings : 

" My cage confines me round, abroad I cannot fly, 
But though my wing is closely bound, my heart 's at liberty. 
My prison walls cannot control the flight, the freedom of 
the soul." ' 



"Paul," says Professor Stalker, "had always 
thought of Rome as a successful general thinks 
of the central stronghold of the country he is sub- 
duing. Paul was engaged in the conquest of the 
world for Christ, and Rome was the final strong- 
hold he had hoped to carry in his Master's name." 
And he succeeded. He was protected by the 
Romans themselves, from all plots of Jews or 
Gentiles. Every one would want to hear the 
famous prisoner. Never was seen a clearer illus- 
tration of Divine Providence, leading through 
strange ways to success, and of making the very 
wrath of man to praise him. 

PAUL'S COMPANIONS. Romans 16 : 3-15 con- 
tains the salutations of Paul to Christians in 
Rome, sent to them thirteen years before. There 
are mentioned twenty men and eight women of 
which three are spoken of as his kinsmen, and 
four in connection with their households. Most 
of them are strangers to us, but two, Aquila 
and Priscilla, are our old friends whom we met 
at Corinth (chap. 18 : 2, 3, 18, 26. See, also, Rom. 
16: 3; 1 Cor. 1G: 19). 

Besides these, Paul, during this imprisonment, 
mentions in his letters as his especial companions 
and friends, Timothy (Col. 1 : 1) ; Epaphras, a 
fellow prisoner (Philem. 23) ; Onesimus, a slave 
(Philem. 10) ; Tychicus, a minister who delivers 
the Epistle to the Colossians and Ephesians (Col. 
4 : 7, 8 ; Eph. 6 : 21, 22) ; Aristarchus ; Mark, 
author of the gospel; Justus; Luke, author of 
the Acts (Col. 4 : 10, 11, 14) ; Demas (Philem. 
24) ; Epaphroditus, who brings a gift to Paul 
from the Philippians and carries back Paul's let- 
ter to them (Phil. 2 : 25 ; 4 : 18) ; and some mem- 
bers of Cassar's household (Phil. 4 : 22). 

There is a tradition that Seneca was brought 
into close relations with Paul, and was among his 
hearers. 

PAUL'S RELEASE AND LATER LIFE. " I can- 
not hesitate to agree with those who believe that 
Paul, on being brought to trial under his appeal 
to the emperor, was acquitted, and, casting aside 
his chains, went forth to labor again for the 
spread of the gospel. 4 We see from his letters 



1 Prof. Stalker. 

2 Prof. Salmon. 

3 "Savonarola wrote his commentaries on Psalms 31 
and 51 during his month of imprisonment before his exe- 
cution, which show that though he had much spiritual 
conflict, neither his faith nor his comfort, yielded. 

" The hymn Jerusalem, My Happy Home was, in one of 
its versions, composed by Francis Baker, while a prisoner 
in the tower, and in the same fortress Sir Walter Raleigh 
composed his History of the World, and wrote pooins. 

" Everybody knows that Bunyan's Pit grimes Progress 
was the fruit of his labors in Bedford jail ; and as the joy 
bells of the new Jerusalem kept ringing in his oars, ho 
forgot the vilonoss of the ' cage ' wherein he was confined. 
Not so well known are the letters of Samuel Rutherford, 
HO unique for their unction and holy rapture, yet many 



of them were written from Aberdeen, to which city he 
had been confined by the court of high commission. 
George Wither, the Puritan por.t, whose quaint motto 
was, ' I grow and wither, both together, 1 had a chequered 
career, and many of his best pieces were composed in 
prison. 

" James Montgomery wrote a whole volume of Prison 
A in it. if in en t.i while he was confined in York Castle, tho 
victim of political injustice; and the hymn beginning 
'Spirit, leave thy house of clny' was composed in the 
same place on the occasion of tho death of one of his 
follow prisoners." 

4 " A curious synchronism, however, suggests the 
thought tlmt there may have boon wheels within wheels, 
working to bring about this result, Josephus, tho Jewish 
historian, then in his twenty-seventh year, caiuo to Rome 
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written while lie was a captive that he was ex- 
pecting to regain his liberty. (See, for example, 
Phil. 1 : 25 ; 2 : 23, 24 ; Philem. 22.) Even if Paul 
entertained this belief as a matter of judgment 
merely, and not in the exercise of a faith warranted 
by a special revelation, we must allow, at all 
events, that he had good means for forming a 
correct opinion of his prospects, and should be 
supposed, therefore, to have realized his hope, 
and not to have been condemned contrary to such 
manifest intimations of a different result. The 
journeys and labors indicated in the Pastoral 
Epistles make the supposition of an interval be- 
tween a first and second imprisonment important, 
if not indispensable, as a means of reconciling 
Luke's account with this part of the apostle's 
correspondence. The facts mentioned in the 
letters to Titus and Timothy have no natural 
place in the portion of Paul's history recorded in 
the Acts. The style too and the circle of iideas 
in these Epistles indicate a later period in the life 
of the writer and in the progress of the churches 
than that of the conclusion of Luke's narrative. 
Finally, the historical testimony, as derived from 
the earliest sources, asserts a second Roman cap- 
tivity in the most explicit manner. Clemens, the 
disciple and companion of Paul, affirms that the 
apostle, before his martyrdom, travelled ' to the 
boundary of the West ' an expression which 
the Roman writers in that age applied to the 
trans-Alpine countries ; and the Canon of Mura- 
tori (A. D. 170) represents ' a journey into Spain ' 
as a well-known event in Paul's history. Eusebius 
states the common belief of the early churches in 
these words : ' After defending himself success- 
fully it is currently reported that the apostle 
again went forth to proclaim the gospel, and 
afterward came to Rome a second time and was 
martyred under Nero.' 

" Hints in the epistles and traditions supply all 
that is known or conjectured respecting this last 
stage of the apostle's ministry. It is supposed 
that, on being liberated (writers do not agree as 
to the precise order), he visited again parts of 
Asia Minor and Greece ; went to Crete and 
founded, or more probably strengthened, the 
churches there ; made his long - contemplated 
journey to Spain ; wrote his first Epistle to 
Timothy and his Epistle to Titus." i 

PAUL'S SECOND IMPRISONMENT AND DEATH. 
After several years of effective labor, Paul was 
again apprehended, and brought a second time as 
a prisoner to Rome. Tradition places his im- 



prisonment in the dungeon of the Mamertine 
prison. " This was the Bastile of the old world. 
Here Jugurtha starved to death." 

" A traveller in the Eastwho visited the dungeon 
of the Mamertine, where tradition declares that 
Paul was for a time confined, makes a suggestive 




SECTION OF THE TULLIANUM AT ROME. 

On the eastern slope of the Capitoline Hill. Called in 
later times the Mamertine prison. It consists of an 
oblong upper, and a smaller underground circular 
dungeon originally reached only by an opening at the 
top. The lower dungeon was called the Tullianum, 
from the Tullii or springs at the bottom. Here, ac- 
cording to tradition, Paul and Peter were imprisoned in 
the time of Nero. 

From Harper's Classical Dictionary, by per. 

observation in regard to the place. The dungeon 
is entered through a round hole in the floor of 
the dungeon above. The uppermost apartment is 
dark enough, but the lower one is darkness itself. 
A strange fact is noticeable, however, that in the 
hard floor of the lower dungeon there is a beauti- 
ful fountain of clear, crystal water, which, doubt- 
less, was as fresh in Paul's day as it is now, a 
symbol full of instruction. There never was a 
dungeon for God's servants which was without its 
well of consolation." 2 The judge at Paul's last 
trial was Nero, the " past master in every kind of 
Sodom and Gomorrah abominations, who ex- 
hausted every possibility of infamy." "At his 
hideous shamelessness even the Rome of that day 
was horrified." 

There were no persecutions of Christians by the 
Romans till " on the night of the 18th of July, 



about the close of the second year of St. Paul's confine- 
ment. He was shipwrecked on his voyage, picked up by 
a ship of Cyrene, landed at Puteoli, and made his way to 
Rome. His main object in coming was, he says, to obtain 
the release of certain priests who had been sent to Rome 
by Felix as prisoners, and he accomplished his purpose 
through the influence of Poppsea, to whom he was intro- 



duced by Aliturius, the Jewish actor, already mentioned 
(Jos. Life, c. 3). May we not think it probable that St. 
Paul reaped the benefit of a general order for the release 
of Jewish prisoners sent by the Procurator of Palestine 
obtained through this instrumentality ?" Plumptre. 

1 Hackett. 

2 The Christian Endeavor World. 
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64, a fire broke out in the city and raged six days 
and seven nights before it could be extinguished." 
It broke out again in another quarter and raged 
three days more. Two thirds of the city, its 
homes and its temples, were laid in ashes. The 
people accused Nero of setting the fire, and to 
ward off the accusation he charged it upon 
Christians and began a terrible persecution. They 
were crucified. They were sewed up in skins to 
resemble wild animals, and hunting dogs tore them 
to pieces. They were covered with tow, smeared 
with pitch, chained to posts, and set on fire to 
illuminate Nero's gardens. It was a very carnival 
of hell.l 

Some time during or after this persecution, 
there is an early and reliable tradition that Paul 
died a martyr, and was beheaded by Nero. 2 None 
know the place of Paul's burial. "We, also, 
careless of a monument by the grave, should 
build it in the world a monument by which men 
may be taught to remember, not where we died, 
but where we lived." 8 " The traditional spot of 
the apostle's death is marked by one of the most 
lordly churches of Christendom, ' St. Paul's with- 
out the Walls.' Close to the church is the 
Convent of the Three Fountains, where Paul, 
according to the tradition, was beheaded, the 
three fountains bursting forth at the three strokes 
of Paul's head upon the ground." 

"The Paul of Acts is the Paul that appears to 
us in his own letters, in his ways and his thoughts, 
in his educated tone of polished courtesy, in his 
quick and vehement temper, in the extraordinary 
versatility and adaptability which made him at 
home in every society, moving at ease in all sur- 
roundings, and everywhere the centre of interest, 
whether he is the Socratic dialectician in the 
agora of Athens, or the rhetorician in its univer- 
sity, or conversing with kings and proconsuls, or 
advising in the council on shipboard, or cheering 
a broken-spirited crew to make one more effort 



for life. Wherever Paul is, no one has eyes for 
any but him." * 

" In all this career, with the difficulties and 
the dangers which he had to confront, the char- 
acteristics of Paul stand out luminous in the frag- 
mentary sketches which history furnishes us of 
his career and character. He had passion and 
intensity, but great self-poise ; versatility, but 
steadiness ; scholarly tastes, but great presence 
of mind in sudden emergencies. ' He was equally 
at home before the university at Athens, before 
a Jewish audience in a great synagogue, before a 
group of pious women by the riverside, and before 
Festus or Felix in a semi-royal court. He capti- 
vated men by his personal magnetism ; arrested 
them by his quiet calmness in times of peril. 

" These qualities of courage, of poise, of mag- 
netism, of versatility, receive perhaps their most 
dramatic illustration in the story of his ship- 
wreck. 

" This man is no lay figure on which philosophy 
hangs like clothes on a skeleton in a dry-goods 
window. He is a hero, a gentleman ; Coleridge 
calls him the gentleman with the finest manners 
of any man upon record, cultivated, refined, 
heroic, versatile, magnetic ; a born interpreter of 
truth, a leader of men, a creator of life, an 
epoch-making genius. For illustrations of traits 
of character furnished by incidents in his life, see 
Acts 13: 10; 14: 15; 16: 3, 25, 37; 17: 16; 18: 
5,9,18; 19: 30; 20: 20-31; 21: 37-40; 23: 17; 
24: 10 ff., 25 ; 25: 10, 11 ; 26 : 2 ff., 29 ; 27 : 10, 
21 ff., 31, 33-36 ; 28: 3-5, 17 ff. They illustrate 
his passionate nature, strong emotions, self-poise, 
presence of mind, courage, tact, oratorical skill, 
quickness in repartee, versatility, consecration, 
devotion to his cause." 5 

" The close of Paul's life is veiled from our 
eyes, but no cloud dims, or ever can dim, the 
splendor of the services of that life, for God and 
for humanity." 6 



1 See Juvenal's Satires, 1, 155-167. 

2 "In the recently discovered (Greek) fragment of the 
Ascencio Isaise, the death of Peter is connected closely 
with the Moronic persecution (Amherst Papyri, pt. 1, 
1900). For a discussion of this, and of the conjectural 
Testament embedded in the larger document, see Dr. R. 
H. Charles' new edition (The Ascension of Isaiah), which 



supersedes most previous work upon the subject." James 

Moffatt, The Historical New Testament. 
s Buskin. 

. 4 Kamsay, St. Paul the Traveller, pp. 21, 22. 
D Lyman Abbott, Life and Letters of Paul, pp. 59-61 
" Prof. George H. Gilbert, Student's Life of Paul. 
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